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8:45, two hundred years will have 
passed since Johann Sebastian Bach 
died in Leipzig, at the age of 65 years, four 
months, and seven days. The city, we are told, 
‘was darkening and hushed when the end 
came,” although not necessarily because the 
townsfolk realized with unusual poignancy 
that a great musician was that Tuesday night 
going to his reward. Three days later, some 
ime before six o’clock in the morning, the 
jtudents of the Thomasschule gathered in 
front of the cantor’s lodging, and, headed by 
1 cross-bearer, accompanied the hearse to the 
Johanniskirche cemetery, beyond the east wall 
»f the town, where for more than two cen- 
uries Leipzig had buried her dead. Almost 
is completely as Mozart’s, to be dug over 
‘orty years later, the exact site of Bach’s 
srave was forgotten. A century later some- 
me placed a tablet on the outer wall of the 
ohanniskirche, to the effect that Bach had 
een laid to rest somewhere in the neighbor- 
100d. 
_ According to routine, a minister announced 
rom the pulpit of the Thomaskirche that 
‘there has passed to his rest and now sleeps 
lessedly in God the right worthy and es- 
eemed Herr Johann Sebastian Bach, Com- 
oser to his Majesty the King of Poland and 
?rince-Elector of Saxony, Capellmeister to 
lis Highness of Anhalt-Céthen, and Cantor 
f St. Thomas’ School on the Thomaskirch- 
iof. With the rites of Christian usage his 
vody has this day been committed to the 
arth.” With what Charles Sanford Terry 
alls “indecent haste” the city officials had 
net the very day following Bach’s death to 
onsider the situation. 
‘No minute of regret, no 
ppreciation of him was 
ecorded,” notes Terry 
vith a singularly eloquent 
orce of understatement. 
With disparaging inten- 
ion he was referred to as 
der Cantor an der 
‘homas-Shule, oder viel- 
rehr der Capell- Director 
tach’ (The Thomas 
chool cantor, or rather 
1e conductor Bach) ; and 
1e Burgomaster, Steig- 
tz, exclaimed, “the school 
eeds a cantor, not a 
apellmeister!” Carl 
hilipp Emanuel Bach 
ad Johann Ludwig Krebs 
‘ere anxious to succeed 
yhann Sebastian. The 
recious politicians of the 
ty council did not even 
scuss these and several 
ther worthy musicians, 
it before Bach’s body 
id even been removed 
‘om his dwelling ap- 
xinted as his successor a 
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His legacy to composers 
of succeeding generations 


By Hersert F. PEYSER 


certain Gottlob Harrer. 

However, if it was still a long time before 
the towering majesty of Bach had begun to 
reveal itself in anything like the sublimity it 
was to acquire, it must not be gathered that 
his passing went wholly unnoticed. Abraham 
Kriigel, a colleague of Bach’s at the Thomas- 
schule, eulogized him in an obituary in the 
Niitzliche Nachrichten, telling how “the shock 
of an operation for eye trouble carried off 
this man, whose musical genius has won him 
undying fame, and whose sons inherit his 
distinction. In Berlin, less than a week after 
the death, Spencer's Zeitung spoke of “the 
unfortunate effects of a severe operation to 
his eyes performed by an English doctor.” 
(Edward MacDowell used. to say that Bach 
and Handel were “born in the same year and 
killed by the same doctor.”) Telemann burst 
into a sonnet “on the late Capellmeister 
Bach,” which ended with a compliment to 
Philipp Emanuel, who, for years to come, 
was to be synonymous with the name Bach! 
In 1754, Philipp Emanuel and Johann Fried- 
rich Agricola brought out the famous Nekro- 
log, an elaborate obituary published by the 
Mizler Society’s Musical Library. 

Before this, however, the society in ques- 
tion had printed an Ode by one of its mem- 
bers, a Dr. Georg Wenzky, of Prenzlau, 
Brandenburg, a few passages of which de- 
serve notice. In an opening chorus the muses 
are bidden to “mute their strings,’ whereupon 
Leipzig, in a recitative, remarks. 

Der grosse Bach, der unsre Stadt, 
Ja der Europens weite Reiche 
Erhob, und wenig seiner Starcke hat, 
Ist leider—eine Leiche. 


Bach in the midst of his family, from a well known painting 


(“The great Bach, who uplifted our city and, 
indeed, Europe’s broad realm, and whose pow- 
er few possessed is, unfortunately — a 
corpse.”) The Singgedicht ends with the 
“glorified one” comforting his mourners by 
assuring them that they can do better by 
following him to a better world and hearing 
much finer musical performances in the Be- 
yond than they possibly can in Leipzig! 


LBERT Schweitzer has said that it would 
be a great mistake to imagine that Bach 
at the time of his death was regarded as one 
of the leading German composers. A few of 
his aging colleagues may have appreciated his 
grandeur. Almost certainly his sons did not; 
and from the standpoint of the age there is 
nothing really shocking in Johann Christian 
Bach’s remark that his father had been “an 
old peruque stuffed full of learning.” Had he 
lived a few years longer, father Bach might 
have experienced the outright mortification 
of seeing himself superseded—for a while, at 
least. “It was the organist who was famous; 
the theoretician of the fugue was admired; 
but the composer of the passions and cantatas 
was only incidentally mentioned,” says 
Schweitzer. “In the same volume of the Miz- 
ler Bibliothek that contains the Necrology, 
there is a list of artists who constituted the 
glory of German music; they come in the 
following order—Hasse, Handel, Telemann, 
the two Grauns, Stélzel, Bach, Pisendel, 
Quantz, and Biimler.” Gerber’s Lexikon does 
not bother to mention him, while Johann 
Adam Hiller in his Lebensbeschreibung 
beriihmter Musikgelehrter gave only a few 
pages to the “coryphaeus of all organists.” 
Eitner, it appears, felt 
that “Bach’s sons were 
the children of their 
epoch, and never under- 
stood their father; it was 
only from piety that they 
looked at him with child- 
like admiration.” Dr. Bur- 
ney, in 1772, said that 
Philipp Emanuel was 
more learned than his 
father, “and far before 
him in variety of modu- 
lation.” And Zelter point- 
ed out that Hiller, one of 
3ach’s successors at St. 
Thomas’, tried “to inspire 
the Thomaners with ab- 
horrence of the crudities 

of Bach!” 


ND yet it was through 

a.cantor of St. Thom- 
as that, in manner of 
speaking, the light began 
to dawn, which was to 
increase in effulgence 
down to our own day. 
That cantor was Johann 
(Continued on page 234) 
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The Metropolitan 


By Ceci, SMITH 


66 MAY make mistakes, no 
doubt I will make mistakes, 
but I can assure you that 

I will attempt to run the Metro- 

politan—unmoved by promises or 

threats—on the principle of qual- 
ity only.” 

Rudolf Bing, who becomes Ed- 
ward Johnson’s successor as gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association on June 1, was 
speaking to a crowded roomful of 
journalists at his first press con- 
ference, on the afternoon of Feb. 
1. With assured poise and good 
nature, the lean, nervously in- 
tense, 48-year-old executive with- 
stood calmly the blinding flashes 
of newspaper cameras and_ the 
miasmal air of the closed, unven- 
tilated room. No outward distrac- 
tion deflected his mind from the 
continuity of his clear, considered 
remarks, as he sketched the pro- 
file and contours of the new Met- 
ropolitan he hopes to build. He 
was stirred, plainly, by the special 
earnestness, the firm singleness of 
purpose of one whose creative 
powers are strong and alert. 

Eight months earlier, Rudolf 
Bing had flown over from Great 
Britain, at the request of Charles 
M. Spofford, president of the Met- 
ropolitan board of directors, to 
receive the board’s invitation to 
assume artistic command over the 
destinies of the august but—as 
many would agree—decadent old 
institution. Since an agreement 
was reached, last May, he had 
kept largely out of public view, 
despite the consuming curiosity of 
the entire American musical pub- 
lic. He had given no formal indi- 
cation of his plans, preferring to 
watch and learn from _ present 
operations, in Mr. Johnson’s last 
season, and to think his own 
thoughts in discreet privacy. 


HEN he did speak—twelve 

weeks after his arrival in the 
United States in the fall—his 
twenty-minute statement left no 
room for doubt that he had been 
thinking a great many very long 
thoughts. He accepts none of the 
Metropolitan’s traditions, prac- 
tices, or habits as inviolable and 
permanent. To shape a new, or 
even a greatly modernized, Met- 
ropolitan, he realizes, will require 
drastic changes. His first public 
revelations left the clarity of his 
mental processes, the dependabiltty 
of his technical knowledge, and 
the firmness of his will above all 
question. It was obvious that he 
was now ready to make decisions 
and abide by them, taking full 
administrative responsibility on 
his own shoulders. It was equally 
obvious that he would rather be 
opposed and blamed than misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted. 

One by one, his designs came 
to light. “I would like to point out 
very clearly,” he said, “that none 
of the changes I may propose does 
in any way imply criticism of 
what has been done so far. The 
Metropolitan, like any other work- 
ing organization, must adapt its 
methods to the prevailing condi- 


tions of the day: what may have 
been right now might have been 
quite wrong before, and what was 
right so far may be wrong in the 
future.” 

The amenities disposed of, h 
began to foretell the future. Th: 
present eighteen-week subscription 
plan, he maintains, limits the Met 
ropolitan’s audience too largely to 
those who can afford a price scalk 
in which a pair of the best seat: 
for the season costs $270. Young 
people, in particular, are kep 
away from the opera house by 
their inability to afford subscrip 
tions, as well as by the difficulty 
of obtaining tickets for single per 
formances. To bring the Metro 
politan’s offerings within — the 
range of a more numerous am 
younger audience, the length o 
the subscriptions will be cut it 
half. A dual series, not unlike 
that now available for the Phil 
harmonic-Symphony, will be in- 
stituted; the single eighteen-week 
sequence will be divided into tw 
of nine performances each. Since 
the 1950-51 season will be twenty 
weeks long, two additional weeks 
(or the equivalent, scattered i 
benefit and special performances 
through the season) will allow 
opportunities for selling the entire 
house on a non-subscription basis. 
When someone asked whether the 
present $7.50 top ticket price was 
not prohibitive for young people 
in any event, Mr. Bing replied 
with diplomacy, “Some people 
have argued that our price is not 
high enough.” 


STN HE younger audience,” Mr. 
Bing continued, “has more 
contemporary ideas on the visual 
aspect of operatic performances, 
that is, more contemporary ideas 
with regard to scenery and stag- 
ing, than it has perhaps been pos- 
sible to practice at the Metropoli- 
tan so far. It is not arbitrarily 
that I am linking these two 
thoughts together [the new sub- 
scription plan and a new concep- 
tion of staging], for they are 
closely related in the practical 
manner of running an_ operatic 
organization. The — subscription 
system determines the number of 
operas required during a given 
season, and the number of operas 
that must be turned out during a 
given period to some extent de- 
termines the artistic quality of the 
staging and production in general, 
because that, of course, depends 
largely, though not wholly, on the 
time allowed for rehearsals. Nat- 
urally, twenty-six operas turned 
out within eighteen weeks cannot 
be as well rehearsed as, say, 
eighteen or nineteen operas. In 
considering these various aspects 
together, I came to the conclusion 
that I had to propose to my board, 
and the proposals have been ac- 
cepted, to change the subscription 
system as operated so far, and to 
réduce the number of operas to be 
performed next season.” 
These considerations, however, 
proved to be no more than the 
threshold over which Mr. Bing 
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as A New Manager 


had to cross in order to reach the 
main artistic issues. There must 
be adequate rehearsal for every 
opera next year, for the sake of 
good ensemble and_ enlightened 
staging. If the traditional type of 
contract with the singers does not 
allow enough time for preliminary 
rehearsals or for appearances in 
repeat performances—to avoid the 
present frequent and damaging 
changes of cast—next year’s con- 
tracts will have to assume a re- 
vised form. If a present produc- 
tion is visually unattractive, new 
décor, new lighting, and new stage 
direction will have to be provided. 
The roster must make way for the 
greatest artists of our time: 
Bruno Walter must be asked to 
return (to conduct a revival of 
Becthoven’s Fidelio); Kirsten 
Flagstad must sing at the Metro- 
politan again, even over the oppo- 
sition of those who still criticize 
her for returning to Norway at 
the beginning of the war. 

As the various aspects of Mr. 
Bing’s future Metropolitan came 
to light, it became apparent that 
they are all part of a master blue- 
print. In seeking to make a 
healthy musical enterprise out of 
an ling one, he is not making the 
misiike of applying palliatives to 


surface symptoms. His diagnosis 
goes deeper. He is ready to em- 
ploy all necessary surgical mea- 
sures to speed its recovery. He 
envisages an organization func- 
tioning efficiently in all depart- 


ments toward the single end of 
placing the Metropolitan on the 
highest artistic level in the oper- 
atic world. Each of his proposed 
changes—no matter how hard- 
hearted they may seem to those 
who may be affected adversely by 
them—makes a tangible contribu- 
tion to this ruling purpose. 


XO the task of rejuvenating the 

Metropolitan, Mr. Bing brings 
a combination of artistic taste, ex- 
perience in musical and operatic 
management, and general business 
acumen. Artistically he belongs in 
the modern world, not in a past 


generation. In Vienna, he grew 
up in an environment in which 
the choicest operatic standards 


prevailed, and in which alf the 
arts were intimate daily interests 
—not objects of patronage for 
reasons of social prestige, or af- 
fectations of the dilettante. In 
Germany, in the 1920s and early 
1930s (the formative years when 
he himself was in his twenties 
and thirties) he was actively en- 
gaged in operatic administration 
during a period when operatic 
production was marked by a rich- 
ness and novelty of ideas—in both 
composition and staging—such as 
has seldom been concentrated into 
so short an epoch of musical his- 


tory. His operatic milieu was the 
world of such contemporary ex- 
periments as Hindemith’s Neues 
von Tage and Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf; of the first superb 
restorations of the operas of 
Handel and Gluck; of Franz 


Woerfel’s rediscovery of Verdi and 
the subsequent wave of magnifi- 
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cent Verdi productions—notably 
of Macbeth—in Germany; of 
iconoclastic, challenging, expres- 


sionistic restagings of Carmen and 
the Ring; of lushly cast repre- 
sentations of Strauss’ Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena and Arabella; of 
the great days of Bayreuth and 
the fresh beginnings of Salzburg. 
This was a time when all the arts 
formed a close communion; it was 
impossible to maintain an interest 
in music without becoming in- 
volved in the lively currents of 
creation in literature and _ the 
visual arts. 


{OR Rudolf Bing opera is, in 

the best sense of the word, a 
synthetic art, in which music is 
supported and enhanced by the 
values of word, line, and color. It 
was only a year ago, in a discus- 
sion of the settings for the 
Glyndebourne Opera production of 
Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, 
that Mr. Bing watched Carl 
Ebert, the celebrated stage direc- 
tor, spend the better part of an 
afternoon deciding just what in- 
tensity of emerald green to use 
in one of the scenes. His Met- 
ropolitan schedule will probably 
not permit him the luxury of de- 
voting half a day to so perfection- 
ist a problem; but at any rate it 


is pleasant to realize that he 
would like to do so if he had 
time. 

When he was in_ his. teens, 


Rudolf Bing expected to become 
a singer. Earning his living as an 
assistant in a bookstore, he de- 
voted his spare time and earnings 
to vocal study, with Franz Steiner 
and Helge Lindberg. Though sub- 
sequent events led him away from 
the singing profession, he at least 
learned what it feels like to be 
a singer, and equipped himself 
with a basis of professional judg- 
ment for assessing the qualifica- 
tions of the singers he has en- 
gaged for opera performances in 
the past, and of those he will en- 
gage for the Metropolitan in the 
future. Because of his meticulous 
interest in casting and his desire 
to find precisely the right singer 
for each part, he is unwilling to 
engage singers on hearsay. <A 
number of established artists have 
been surprised to learn that Mr. 
Bing wished to audition them, de- 
spite their reputation and experi- 
ence, because of the fact that he 
had not had adequate opportunity 
to hear them in performance. For 
some of the bit-part singers, this 
demand for auditions may prove 
a godsend, for, as Mr. Bing says, 
“Who can tell anything about an 
artist who sings the Countess 
Ceprano in Rigoletto?” 


HE future general manager of 
the Metropolitan was only 
eighteen when a chance fell his 
way to test his abilities in the 
field of musical management. A 
Mahler festival 


was in prepara- 
tion in Vienna in 1920, and its 
manager, Hugo Heller, asked 


young Bing to assist him in the 
organizational and promotional 
details. His clear head and _ his 
superior knack for this kind of 
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RUDOLF BING 


activity were already evident; and 
when Heller established a concert 
agency three years later, he made 


the 21-year-old Bing again his 
assistant. 
Mr. Bing’s real baptism in oper- 


atic management occurred, how- 
ever, when he became administra- 
tive assistant to Carl Ebert, gen- 
cral manager of the State Theatre 
in Darmstadt. Soon afterward, 
he moved with his superior to a 
similar appointment at the Munici- 
pal Opera House in Berlin. Mr. 
Ebert was already established as 
one of the most gifted and exact- 
ing stage directors in the world, 
and the younger man_ readily 
understood and valued his powers. 
In Berlin, they worked with happy 
mutual understanding until Hitler 
came to power. 

When Mr. Bing was asked by 
John Christie, in 1935, to manage 
the Glyndebourne Opera, he 
moved for the first time from an 
ancillary position to one of pri- 
mary authority. He was entrusted 
with full administrative responsi- 
bility, while Mr. Ebert spent his 
whole energy on the staging of 
productions whose perfection con- 
stitutes a bright page in the book 
of operatic history. With Fritz 
3usch as conductor, and a com- 


pany of artists ready to give a 
full measure of devoted service, 
Glyndebourne quickly rose to 


world eminence, with its imagina- 
tive and scrupulous productions of 
Mozart operas and of Verdi's 
Macbeth. 

When the war came, bombings, 
rationing, and privations forced 
Glyndebourne to close its doors. 
With the fate of Britain in the 
balance, workaday necessities took 
precedence over the art of opera. 
As an alien, Mr. Bing was not 
called into army service. Instead, 
he volunteered for the Fire 
ices in the capital, and took a 
clerk’s position in a London de- 
partment store. By the end of the 
war, the inevitable had happened; 
his executive abilities had carried 
him straight up to a top mana- 
gerial post. 

The Glyndebourne festival was 
resumed, with Mr. Bing in charge, 
in 1947. But Rudolf Bing, at 45, 
was also ready to embark on 
larger and more daring adven- 


Serv- 


tures. To the city fathers of Edin- 
burgh he presented a plan for a 
summer festival of symphonic and 
chamber music, opera, theater, 
and ballet, on a scale that might 
be expected to attract to Scotland 
audiences from all over the world. 
At first, the Scottish officials held 


back. How could they dare to 
assume the financial risk? How 
could they feed and house thou 
sands of visitors, if the festival 
did succeed in bringing them to 
Edinburgh? And what warrant 


for belief was there, anyway, that 
tourists would care to come to 
Edinburgh, which had never been 
noted as an artistic center? 

But Mr. Bing was ready with a 
master plan that foresaw the 
many potential obstacles to the 


success of the enterprise, and 
charted a course that would cir- 
cumvent them. The Edinburgh 


officials were persuaded, almost in 
spite of themselves. The first fes- 
tival, in 1947, surpassed its spon 


sors’ hopes in both artistic and 
financial directions. The second 
and third festivals solidified and 


international pres 
first had gained. 


extended the 
tige the 


N view of his record of shrewd 

management and concrete 
achievement, it is easy to sec why 
Rudolf Bing’s name came to the 
minds of the Metropolitan’s board 
members as they mulled over the 
problem of finding a successor to 
Mr. Johnson, who had alre ady an 
nounced his decision to retire a 
the end of the 1949-50 


season. 


When Mr. Bing made his first 
visit here in the winter of 1949, 
on a venture connected with the 
possibility of bringing the Edin- 


burgh-Glyndebourne opera produc- 
tions to the United States, he 
no reason to suppose that the 
Metropolitan Was interested in 
him, even though he was invited 
to meet some of the board mem 
bers under gracious, but wholly 
non-committal, circumstances. No 
obvious feelers had been put out 
when he returned to Britain, to 
continue preparations for the 1949 
programs at Edinburgh. In May, 
however, he was abruptly asked 
to fly to New York for a confer- 
ence, and within a few minutes of 
(Continued on page 231) 


had 
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Khovanchina—Prize Patchwork Of Opera 


- By QUAINTANCE Eaton 


AWN came up over the Mos- 
cow River to the accompani- 
ment of the drone of vacuum 

cleaners in the corridor. The bright 
light in Exit 76 across the audi- 
torium was not the sun over the 
Red Square, but a powerful globe 
in the hands of a workman. The 
cleaning women finished their 
chore of readying the house for 
that night’s Metropolitan Opera 
performance, as the dress rehearsal 
of Moussorgsky’s Khovanchina 
proceeded, while a few hundred 
spectators watched in absorption, 
and the voices of the stage direc- 
tor, his assistants, and the electri- 
cal technicians buzzed through the 
music coming from the stage and 
the pit. 

This Wednesday rehearsal, the 
last before the premiere on Thurs- 
day night, Feb. 16, was the first 
time anyone could have seen the 
entire opera run through with or- 
chestra at the Metropolitan. A 
working rehearsal on Monday, to 
which members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild and the press had 
been invited, was the first assem- 
blage on stage with orchestra, and 
it went only through the third act, 
and ten minutes of the fourth, 
when it was cut short by the 
threat of overtime. 

Until that Wednesday, prepara- 
tion for the first Metropolitan per- 
formance of Khovanchina had tak- 
en place in rehearsal rooms, or on 
stage with piano accompaniment. 


THAT the baffling work, as huge 

and sprawling as the country 
it apotheosizes, got onto the stage 
in acceptable form is a minor 
miracle. Putting together the gi- 
gantic jigsaw puzzle had been a 
labor of months. Emil Cooper, who 
conducted the work for the first 
time outside of Russia, in Paris in 
1913 (he also directed one of a 
series of private performances at 
the Zimin Opera House in Mos- 
cow, in 1909), determined to re- 
store some of the scenes that ap- 
pear in the Lamm edition of Mous- 
sorgsky’s original manuscripts. 


Only two Lamm scores could be 
found in this country. These pre- 
cious copies were taken to pieces, 
and sections of them were copied 
and photostated and inserted in the 
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readily available Rimsky-Korsakoff 
version, published by Bessel. Pas- 
sages rescored and newly scored 
by Mr. Cooper, largely in the third 
act and at the very end of the 
opera, were interlarded in the or- 
chestral parts. The succession of 
scenes was juggled considerably in 
the last act, necessitating further 
readjustment of the scores and 
parts. 

Constant mutation of Rosa New- 
march’s English text, as one singer 
after another adapted his words to 
fit his own ideas of singability, 
brought further confusion. Addi- 
tional translations were supplied 
by Tatiana Balkoff Drowne for 
the scenes reinstated by Mr. 
Coodper. This shifting and chang- 
ing brought about a_ situation 
whereby the official librettos, fol- 
lowing the Newmarch version 
faithfully, did not represent, more 
than a fraction of the time, what 
was being sung on the stage. 


N ALL truth, Mr. Cooper’s ver- 

sion is no less difficult to under- 
stand than the standard Rimsky- 
Korsakoff one. Compounded of an 
unwieldy mass of choruses and 
characters, a libretto whose ob- 
scurities outrank those of I] Trov- 
atore and Simon Boccanegra, re- 
ligious overtones very awkward to 
translate to the popular opera 
stage, and a musical score that has 
been hashed over and over, Khov- 
anchina is the prize patchwork of 
the operatic world. 

Because of its heterogeneous 
character, Khovanchina may be 
given more often out of respect 
for the composer of Boris Godou- 
noff than from a genuine love for 
its own attractions. I know of per- 
formances in Paris (where Chali- 
apin sang the leading bass role, 
Dossifé), Stockholm, Milan, Lon- 
don, and Budapest. Still, the opera 
holds a rather uncertain place in 
the world’s opera houses, though it 
has probably remained a staple of 
the Russians’ own opera repertoire. 
Almost twenty years ago, I saw a 
production at the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow, which, by the sheer 
weight of superior performance 
and authentic investiture, made the 
opera viable. It was, of course, the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff version. Splen- 
didly mounted, with scenery and 
costumes that reflected the general 





Four characters in the Art 
of Musical Russia produc- 
tions. Michail Schvetz as 
Ivan Khovansky (left); Ed- 
wina Eustis as Marfa; and 
(right) Joseph CKallini as 
the Scribe, with Alexis 
Tcherkassky as Shaklovity 


excellence of these elements in the 
Moscow opera of that day; cast 
with the first singers of the time 
(a Leningrad bass named Raizin 


‘for the part of Dossifé, the head 


of the Old Believers, and a sumptu- 
ous mezzo, Obukhova, in the part 
of Marfa); and supported by the 
first-class orchestra of 100 (the 
Bolshoi Theatre possessed two or- 
chestras of this size) under L. P. 
Steinberg, the performance was a 
revelation. Only three orchestral 
excerpts were familiar to me at 
the time: the Prelude, the Persian 
Dances, and a concert version of 
an entr’acte that Leopold Stokow- 
ski had recently introduced with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. (This 
entr’acte, by the way, including 
several pages of the most beautiful 
music in the score, was omitted by 
Mr. Cooper, in his juggling of 
scenes back and forth among the 
various acts.) 

The Moscow chorus was par- 
ticularly wonderful. Its singing of 
the great ensemble numbers was 
breathtaking. At the end of the 
third act, when the curtain fell on 
an a cappella chorus of serene 
beauty and exaltation, the applause 
was so thunderous that the en- 
semble was summoned before the 
curtain and, to my great aston- 
ishment, repeated the entire pas- 
sage. It was the only time I have 
ever known an opera chorus to 
give an encore, though I was told 
it was a custom in Russia, and it 
may still be. 


T THE American premiere, by 

the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
company on April 18, 1928, the 
custom was retained to the extent 
of parading the chorus in front of 
the curtain, although it did not 
sing again. This performance, con- 
ducted by Walter Grigaitis, was 
sung in Russian, and was called 
“the prize mystery play of the sea- 
son” by Linton Martin, then music 
critic of the Enquirer, Max de 
Schauensee reports in an enter- 
taining article in Opera News. 

Several of the Russian singers 
who were in this Philadelphia per- 
formance also appeared in the 
opera when it was given in two 
seasons—1933 and 1934—by The 
Art of Musical Russia, a venture- 
some company formed as part of 





the Musicians Emergency Fund 
activity, and a forerunner of the 
New Opera Company. Michail 
Schvetz was one of these; his 
Prince Ivan Khovansky was a 
notable characterization. Dimitri 
Criona was the Prince Andrei 
throughout; and Joseph Kallini 
sang the Scribe, in Philadelphia 
and in the 1933 production. 

Edwina Eustis, American con- 
tralto, set something of a record 
by learning the part of Marfa in 
Russian in six days. She sang it in 
both seasons with The Art of 
Musical Russia. Others in these 
casts, in 1933 and 1934, were Ivan 
Ivantzoff and Ivan Velikanoff, as 
Golitsin; Alexis Tcherkassky and 
Stefan Kozakevich, as Shaklovity ; 
Max Pantaleieff and Vassily Ro- 
makoff, as Dossifé; Vera Resnikoff 
and Milo Miloradovitch, as Emma; 
and, in 1934, Josef Karloff, as the 
Scribe. Eugene Plotnikoff con- 
ducted both years. 

The official New York premiere 
had occurred on March 7, 1931, at 
the Mecca Temple, but the opera 
was cut, portions of Acts 3 and 4 
being omitted. The company was 
known as the Russkaya Grand 
Opera Company, and the general 
director seems to have been Flor- 
ence Van Kirk. Michail Schvetz, 
the perennial Khovansky, ap- 
peared. Others were Valia Valen- 
tinova, Max Pantaleieff, Alexan- 
der Kourganoff, A. Alexandroff, 
M. Speransky, and Lina Ostrovsky. 
Mikhail Feveisky conducted, and 
Mikhail Mordkin and his ballet 
danced the Persian dances. The 
sets were designed by J. Anchutin. 
An account in MustcaL AMERICA 
described the plot as “meandering.” 


INCE those days, Khovanchina 

has been contemplated for sev- 
eral years at the Metropolitan, but 
obstacles in casting and production 
could not be overcome until now. 
No less than six leading male 
voices are called for, and the part 
of Dossifé is particularly demand- 
ing. The decision to give the work 
in English brought Jerome Hines 
directly into the picture, and the 
young California bass worked dili- 
gently with Mr. Cooper, particu- 
larly in the matter of improving 
the translation. Risé Stevens was 
chosen for the part of Marfa. Law- 
rence Tibbett sings Prince Khov- 
ansky ; Robert Weede has the con- 
spirator’s part, Shaklovity, and one 
of the most beautiful arias in the 
work; Charles Kullman is the 
Westernized Prince Golitsin; 
Brian Sullivan, the Andrei; Polyna 
Stoska, the Suzanna; Anne Bol- 
linger, the Emma; Leslie -Chabay, 
the Scrivener; Clifford Harvuot, 
the Strelets, Kuska; and Osie 
Hawkins, the servant, Varson- 
ovieff. 

Also studying the leading roies 
are Nicola Moscona, Blanche 
Thebom, Irra Petina, Dezso Ern- 
ster, Frank Guarrera, Thomas 
Hayward, Paula Lenchner, and 
George Cehanovsky. 

Mstislav Doboujinsky, who ae- 
signed the sets for the New York 
City Opera Company’s production 
of Prokofieff’s Love for Three 
Oranges last fall, was the designer 
for Khovanchina. He enclosed the 
sets in a false proscenium simu- 
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Khovanchina in preparation. Above, a piano rehearsal with Emil Cooper pre- 
siding, Kurt Adler leading the chorus, and Dino Yannapoulos directing the 
action. Among the singers are Blanche Thebom and Brian Sullivan. In the 
panel at right, from the top, the quarrel between Golitsin (Charles Kullman) 
and Khovansky (Lawrence Tibbett) is interrupted by Dossifé (Jerome Hines); 


Suzanna (Polyna Stoska) curses 


Marfa 


(Risé Stevens); the Streltsy wives 


have trouble with the steep ladders in Act 3; and Mstislav Doboujinsky (the 


tall, white-haired man at back) 


lating rows of rough logs, possibly 
to carry out the folk character of 
the work. Five sets are dictated by 
the spheres of. action, divided as 
they are at present into four acts, 
he last one with two scenes. The 
opera opens in the Red Square, in 
the seventeenth century, with the 
palace at the right, and the onion- 
like domes of St. Basil the Blessed 
dominating the background. In the 
center is a column erected in honor 
of the Streltsy, the savage standing 
army of Moscow. 

The second act is the palace of 
Golitsin, in which evidences of 
Western influence are apparent. 
The third act shows the Streltsy 
quarter, with Khovansky’s palace 
at the right, and a dwelling resting 
on high stilts at the left. Steep 
ladders lead down from its high 
platform, and cause the chorus 
women a great deal of trepidation 
as they descend gingerly to partici- 
pate in the crowd fun of this act. 
The fourth act opens in the palace 
of Khovansky. The typically Rus- 
sian decoration might have been 
lifted from the palace in Boris 
Godounoff, or any other ancient 
Russian interior. Here, the Persian 
dancers gyrate to amuse their jit- 
tery prince. The second scene of 
this act—originally the fifth act— 
takes place in a wood, with small 
shrines on the hill rising behind. 
Here the fatal pyre is built, and 
the Old Believers stand close to- 
gether to be consumed in their sac- 
rificial fire. In the Moscow produc- 
tion, they filed into a thinly walled 
building, which was lit with flick- 
ering flames from within for their 
immolation. The present contriv- 
ance seems no improvement. 

As the flames soar upward, the 
lights are extinguished, and a drop 
curtain falls in front of the holo- 
caust, painted in the image of a 
guardian Byzantine angel, said to 
be a protector of the people. 


( THER members of the musical 
and technical staffs—Dino Yan- 
nopoulos as stage director, Kurt 


\dler as chorus master, Boris 
\omanoff as choreographer, Tibor 
Kozma as assistant conductor, and 
Peter Paul Fuchs as _ prompter 
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inspects his scenery for Act 4, Scene 2 


completed the team that labored 
valiantly to bring Khovanchina to 
the stage. If the production re 
mains in Rudolf Bing’s calcula- 
tions for next year, he can be sure 
that it is serviceable for the road, 
as some of the other new produc- 
tions of recent seasons have not 
been. Edward Hauch, master me 
chanic, assured me that Khovan 
china “can travel.” 

In the next issue, Herbert F. 
Peyser will review the premiere 
performance. Perhaps in the mean- 
time the present incarnation may 
be somewhat clarified—if, indeed, 
Khovanchina can ever be clarified 
—by a look into the checkered 
past of the work. 


HOVANCHINA, a_ people’s 

musical drama in five parts, 
was proposed as an opera subject 
to Moussorgsky early in 1872 by 
Vladimir Vasilyevitch Stasoff, the 
man who more than any other 
after Balakeireff influenced and 
befriended Moussorgsky. Stasoff 
was a leading intellectual of the 
day, gifted in many arts, a_ his- 
torian of painting, an archeologist, 
and a writer. He was the patron 
saint of the famous Five, who in- 
cluded, besides Moussorgsky, 
Balakeireff, Cui, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and Borodin. The composer, 
afire with his love and concern for 
his country, the beloved Mother 
Russia, wrote to Stasoff: .““More 
than once have I plowed the black 
earth, and I want to plow the un- 
fertilized, virgin earth; not merely 
to become acquainted with the 
people, but I thirst to be their 
brother . The black earth’s 
power will manifest itself, when 
you plow it to the very bottom. It 
is possible to plow the black earth 
with tools wrought of alien ma- 
terials. And at the end of the 
seventeenth century they did plow 
Mother Russia with such tools, 
that she could not immediately dis- 
cern with what they plowed, and 
how the black earth opened up and 
began to breathe. And there the . 
beloved Mother gave herself to 
sundry actual and privy state coun- 
cilors, and they gave her, the long- 

(Continued on page 226) 


























Albert Spalding, who recently announced his retirement from the concert stage, 
looks over scores in his home in the Berkshires, near Great Barrington, Mass. 


By Ropert SaBin 


66 HE rarefied air of the 
ivory tower no_ longer 
exists. The odor of the 

stable comes in. And _ that is 

healthy.” There was a character- 
istic twinkle of humor in Albert 

Spalding’s eyes as he discussed 

the changes that have come over 

American musical life during the 

45 years that he has been before 

the public. At the end of this 

season, the violinist will retire 
from the concert field; but he 
takes a keen interest in musical 
atfairs, and in discussing them he 
can turn a phrase as neatly in 
words as he would in tones on the 
violin. When Mr. Spalding made 
his debut, in 1905, at the age of 
sixteen, in Paris, the American 
musician “had to come through 
the European door,” as he puts it. 

Today, he says, “the generating 

forces are here in the United 

States. Not merely the devasta- 

tion of two frightful wars, but 

other factors also have made this 
country the musical center of the 
world. The development is ex- 
traordinary, past imagining.” 
When Albert Spalding was 
born, on Aug. 15, 1888, in Chi- 
cago, the phonograph, the radio 
and the motion picture had not 
begun their revolutionary impact 
on the American music public. 
They were to accomplish for 


music what printing did for lit- 


At the beginning of his career 


108 





erature, by making it accessible 
to a vastly larger public. The 
United States was still in its 
musical childhood, and the Ameri- 
can artist was usually in a posi- 
tion to apply the Biblical quota- 
tion, “a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country,” 
very aptly to his own experi- 
ences. Only with a European 
cachet could he hope to compete 
with the names and reputations 
of foreign musicians. Today, we 
can look with pride and satisfac- 
tion at the progress that has been 
made. Music has become the pas- 
time of the many, instead of the 
privilege of the few. The Ameri- 
can artist is welcomed in Europe 
as cordially as his foreign col- 
leagues are here. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Spalding was 
born in Chicago, he spent 
most of his early years in New 
York. Soon after his father mar- 
ried Marie Boardman, a Chicago 
musician, in 1884, the young 
couple moved to New York. 
Thereafter, they went to Chicago 
only on visits, and it was during 
one of these that Albert was born. 
His father managed the New 
York branch of the firm of A. G. 
Spalding & Bro., the sporting 
goods business he had founded 
with his brother, in Chicago, in 
1876. By the time Albert’ was 
born, the family enjoyed a com- 
fortable income. Although the 
affluence of his parents (by no 
means as great as popular rumor 
later made it) had its pleasant 
aspects, it was to prove something 
of a cross to the young violinist 
at one period in his career, when 
envious whispers went around that 
his father was buying his son’s 
way. This was, of course, abso- 
lutely false, for Albert’s father 
approved of his son's musical 
career only with the understand- 
ing that he should make his own 
way in the professional world. It 
was the elder Spalding who en- 
couraged his son to accept hum- 
ble engagements in the French 
provinces and elsewhere _ that 
would bring him money and ex- 
perience, if neither fame nor 
pleasure. The young violinist was 
self-supporting as soon as he was 
launched into professional life. 
One of the reasons Mr. Spal- 
ding feels very close to the United 
States and its musical life is that 
his ancestors grew up with the 
land, partaking of both its bless- 


Albert Spalding... 


ings and its hardships. The family 
traces itself back to Edward Spal- 
ding, who came to Jamestown, 
Va., in 1619, from Lincolnshire, 
England. One of his sons mi- 
grated to New England, and 
established the line from which 
Mr. Spalding is descended. 


HE westward surge of popu- 

lation in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries drew 
the Spaldings with it. Mr. Spal- 
ding’s grandfather, James Spal- 
ding, lived in Byron, Il. 

His grandmother was also a 
hardy spirit. She set out with her 
first husband, Austin Wright, 
from Batavia, N. Y., in 1839, to 
settle in the West. They spent a 
week in Chicago, then a town of 
about 4,000. In his autobiography, 
Rise to Follow (published by 
Henry Holt and Company in 
1943), Mr. Spalding relates his 
grandmother’s not very flattering 
impressions of the mid-western 
metropolis-to-be, in 1839. “We 
found the place low and marshy; 
many people were down with 
fevers, and some were suffering 
with ague.” The young pioneers 
moved on to the Rock River 
country, which was wide and 
lovely, “the rivers clear as a well- 
washed window, river banks high 
and dry, and the prairies covered 
with wildflowers.” Austin Wright 
died soon afterwards, and_ his 
widow married James Spalding a 
few years later. He, in turn, died 
just before the Civil War, and 
Mr. Spalding’s grandmother was 
left with three children to bring 
up. To one who had been through 
so much, this was by no means a 
disheartening challenge. She lived 
long enough to see her children 
flourish and prosper. 


*O his mother, Marie, Mr. 

~ Spalding owes his musical gifts. 
She was the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Chicago surgeon, and 
a woman as remarkable for her 
courage and independence as Mr. 
Spalding’s paternal grandmother. 
When Dr. Boardman died, his 
young widow decided to take a 
step that required great courage 
in the Chicago of the 1870’s. She 
entrusted the care of her daugh- 
ter, Marie, to relatives, and 
opened a private hotel on Michi- 
gan Avenue, called the Maison du 
Lac. She was a woman of vigor- 
ous temperament and delightful 
humor, and her grandson remem- 
bers her description of a bearded 
congressman of the time, “a goat 
in everything save his morals, and 
I’m not so sure of those!” 

Mr. Spalding’s mother was not 
only a gifted pianist but also had 
a beautiful contralto voice. His 
father was proud of his wife’s 
ability, even though he himself 
had no musical ear. Among Mr. 
Spalding’s earliest memories, in 
the days when the family lived in 
the old Navarro Apartments, at 
Central Park South and Seventh 
Avenue, New York, in the 1890's, 
is that of his mother playing the 
piano. He would “stand tiptoe 
and wide-eyed at the incredible 
sounds this miraculous instrument 
could give forth.” 

Two events of major impor- 


tance occurred in Albert’s life in 
1895, when he was seven years 
old. His parents decided to spend 
the winter in Florence, Italy, a 
venture that subsequently turned 
into an annual custom. And he 
asked for a violin for Christmas, 
and soon developed a consuming 
interest in music. His first teach- 
er was Ulpiano Chiti, a Florentine 
musician. Aroused by his enthu- 
siasm, Albert’s brother Boardman 
(who was to become a lawyer) 
decided that he too must study an 
instrument, and began to take 
cello lessons. Although the Spal- 
dings spent their winters in 
Florence, they returned to their 
house at Monmouth Beach, N. J., 
for the summer months. Albert 
continued his study of the violin 
every day, working during his 
holiday in the United States wit) 
Juan Buitrago, a South American 
of Spanish descent, who roomed 
near the Spalding summer hon 
in Monmouth Beach. 


LBERT and his brother wet 

educated in a French-Italian 
day school in Florence. There he 
met French, English, Germat 
Russian and Swiss boys, and ac 
quired a mastery of French and 
Italian that was to be useful to 
him not merely in his artist 
career but in his service in th 
two world wars that were to in 
terrupt his musical life. Since his 
mother was one of the musica 
avant garde of Florence, Alber 
heard such artists as Pablo d 
Sarasate, César Thomson, Josep! 
Joachim, Ferruccio Busoni and 
Eugene d’Albert, in his boyhood 
an experience which most of thx 
Florentine citizens of that day 
seemed willing to miss. The brave 
cohort of about fifty music lovers 
to which Marie Spalding belonged 
went to every recital, and tried 
to make the half-empty hall look 
less deserted. 

In these early years, the young 
violinist did not neglect what he 
calls the three great essentials of 
artistic development — “time, toil 
and sweat.” The violin, he ex- 
plains, is the most personal of all 
instruments except the human 
voice, yet it is not easy to play. 
“It has the most awkward _ posi- 
tion of any, and brings in a physi- 
cal impediment to the modesty of 
nature. The violinist has the daily 
problem of resolving this awk 
wardness into physical grace.” 
Not. only did he practice, but he 
worked hard at his other musical 
studies. The reward came in a 
dramatic form, when Albert went 
to Bologna, at. the age of four- 
teen, to play for the examining 
board of the Bologna Conserva- 
tory. 

It was not necessary to be a 
student at the conservatory to re- 
ceive its diploma. Others were 
allowed to compete for it, if they 
complied with the traditional rules 
for the examination. The 36 
studies of Fiorillo and the 24 
caprices of Rode had to be mas- 
tered completely, because the can- 
didate drew by lot the number of 
the study he was to play from 
these volumes. The competitor 
also was required to play a stand- 
ard concerto, a classic sonata, and 
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an unaccompanied partita or 
sonata by Bach, and to read at 
sight a manuscript from the con- 
servatory library. There were 
also examinations in piano, the- 
ory, harmony, and counterpoint. 


T° apply for the diploma at the 
age of fourteen was a daring 
step. Only once before in its his- 
tory had the Bologna Conserva- 
tory awarded that honor to so 
young a candidate, and that was 
133 years earlier, to no less a 
musician than the young Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, who vis- 
ited Bologna on his triumphal tour 
of Italy in 1769 and 1770. In 
fear and trembling, young Albert 
plinged into the gruelling ex- 
aminations, playing the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, the Devil’s Trill 
Sonata by Tartini, and the Bach 
Portita in E major for the per- 
formance requirements. His ac- 
companist, a young pianist and 
composer who was studying at 
} logna at the time, was named 
O:rorino Respighi. The faith of 
Ajbert’s teacher, Chiti, was justi- 
ficl in the results of the examina- 
tins. Of the possible fifty points 
ainable, he scored 48. 
Very wisely, Albert’s parents 
decided upon two years of further 
study with Lefort, at the Paris 
Conservatory, before he made his 
oliicial debut in the concert world. 
Iie also pursued further studies 
in counterpoint and composition 
with Antonio Scontrino, in Flor- 
ence. At this period, he worked 
hard at the piano, somewhat to the 
detriment of his violin technique, 
as he remarks in his autobiog- 
raphy. When he was sixteen, he 
was ready to appear before the 
public, and he made his debut in 
Paris, with an orchestra made up 
mostly of Paris Conservatory stu- 
dents, conducted by his teacher 
Lefort. He played the Concerto 
in B minor by Saint-Saéns, and 
in a solo group, the Bach Cha- 
conne. From this appearance re- 
sulted a few engagements “at a 
meager fee,” and the inevitable in- 
vitations to appear at benefits. 
But the road to established success 
was still to be long and stony. He 
did, however, play at several of 
the Colonne concerts. 

In the succeeding months, the 
young violinist followed _ his 
father’s advice and fulfilled his 
artistic apprenticeship in tours of 
the French provinces, with a 
mixed concert group. Often the 
keys of the rickety pianos supplied 
for their performances would not 
work, and there were storms of 
temperament and perpetual finan- 
cial crises. But Albert learned 
how to face audiences with con- 
fidence and meet emergencies of 
all sorts with equanimity. 

\ stroke of luck was the friend- 
ship of Camille Saint-Saéns, who 
had heard that the young Ameri- 
can had given an excellent per- 
formance of his violin concerto. 
‘Ibert was summoned to the com- 
poser’s home and invited to play 
rr him. Saint-Saéns proposed 
at they should appear together 
11 a concert in Florence. To the 
seventeen-year-old young violin- 


t this invitation from the world- 
amous 


71-year-old composer 
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seemed too good to be true. The 
concert proved a_ success, and 
Saint-Saéns promised Albert that 
he would “spread the good news 
of his playing.” Not long after- 
wards, this promise bore fruit in 
a letter Saint-Saens wrote to 
Hans Richter, in London, urging 
him to engage his young protégé 
as soloist with the London Sym- 
phony—in the Saint-Saens B 
minor Concerto. Richter promptly 
complied, and Albert was invited 
to appear with the orchestra. He 
also made his concert debut in 
London that season. 


N the summer of 1908, the 

Spaldings were at their Mon- 
mouth Beach home in New Jersey, 
and Albert was busily at work, 
preparing for his United States 
debut in the fall. He was to ap- 
pear with the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch, 
on Nov. 8 In August, he was 
invited to visit the Damrosches 
at their home in York Harbor, 
Maine. He found that Saint- 
Saéns had written a cordial let- 
ter to Mr. Damrosch. With char- 
acteristic tact, the conductor al- 
lowed the young musician to 
overcome his nervousness before 
he suggested that they play some 
music together. In the hours that 
followed they played not only the 
Saint-Saens B minor Concerto, 
but sonatas and other works by 
other composers. As a result of 
this visit Mr. Spalding won a firm 
friend and champion. So highly 
did Mr. Damrosch prize his play- 
ing that he wrote letters for pub- 
lication, in which he stated that 
“Spalding is the first great instru- 
mentalist this country has pro- 
duced.” The debut was a modest, 
if not a dazzling, success. Like 
many another American artist, 
Mr. Spalding found that recog- 
nition, for some ironic reason, 
comes hardest in one’s own coun- 
try. Many of the critics were 
cordial. Only one was really hos- 
tile, but he, unfortunately, was 
the influential Henry E. Krehbiel, 
of the New York Tribune. This 
rather stuffy and pontifical dean 
of New York music critics went 
so far as to refer to the “rasp- 
ing, raucous, snarling, unmusical 





Albert Spalding gives an informal violin recital for servicemen, in the American 
Theatre Wing's famous Stage Door Canteen in New York, during the last war 


sounds” produced by the new- 
comer. Happily, this blast did not 
wither the career of the young 
artist. As Mr. Spalding remarks 
in his autobiography, “TI still have 
Krehbiel’s initial estimate of me; 
it is a treasured document.” Dur 
ing his first season, Mr. Spalding 
played more than fifty engage- 
ments, thirty of them with 
orchestras. 


HE next six years were filled 

with tours of Europe and the 
United States, and a series of pro- 
grams in Egypt, in 1914, just be- 
fore the first World War dis- 
rupted musical life. Mr. Spalding 
made his first tour of Russia in 
1910, and obtained a vivid im- 
pression of the country during the 
twilight years before the revolu- 
tion. He met Prince Serge Wol- 
konsky, Intendant of the Mariin- 
sky Theatre: Alexander Stolypin, 
editor of the New Times and 
brother of the prime minister, 
Peter Stolypin; and the Stolypins’ 
sister, Mme. Ovrossimoff. He was 
introduced to the fabulous luxury 
of St. Petersburg social life, but 
he did not fail to sense the hor- 
rible poverty and suffering under- 
neath it, any more than the liberal 
Russian intellectuals did, 

Mr. Spalding also met some 
highly colorful characters, one of 
whom he has described memorably 
in his autobiography, Rise To Fol 
low. It was a Mme. Nameieff, 
who introduced herself to him at 
a dinner by sighing “an immense 
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and Slavic sigh” and launching 
into a description of her symp- 
toms. “I suffer abominably. Mala- 
die de coeur. There is nothing to 
be done for it. I smoke too many 
of these -Sixtv a day. They are 
very bad for my heart.” When he 
asked her why she smoked so 
many cigarettes, she answered: 
“All Russians are impractical. It 
is their destiny. I shall, perhaps, 
die very soon.” Since “this pre- 
diction seemed to comfort her,” 
Mr. Spalding let it pass. But the 
ordeal was not over. This re 
markable woman continued: “I 
see that you are not a fatalist 
But | do not think that you can 
escape your destiny. I understand 
you perfectly. We meet for the 
first time—perhaps we shall never 
meet again; but what does it mat 
ter’ If we do meet again, I know 
that ycu will be less cheerful than 
you are now.” Then, suddenly, 
“Are you a virgin?” Mr. Spal 
ding decided not to encourage this 
line of inquiry, but Mme. Nam- 
eieff continued, without waiting 
for an answer, “men remain in 
their hearts strangely more vir- 
ginal than women.” \t this 
point, his hostess rescued him, but 
one is almost disappointed that 
the conversation did not continue, 
in view of its fascinating scope 
and possibilities. 


Mes \LLY, the Russian tour 
“"" was a gratifying success. Mr. 
Spalding also visited Finland, and 
met Sibelius, Kajanus, conductor 
of the Helsingfors Symphony, and 
other leading musicians. Finland, 
in 1910, although still under Rus- 
sian rule, was already a_ highly 
independent young nation 1n spirit 
Back in Russia again, he made the 
acquaintance of the pianist Raoul 
Pugno, and appeared with him in 
St. Petersburg. He returned to 
Russia in 1912-13 and in 1913-14. 
It was at this time that Mr. Spal 
ding became professionally 
ciated with his lifelong friend and 
accompanist, André Benoist. Mr. 
Benoist was his pianist on his 
second tour of the United States, 
in 1911-12; and he also accom- 
panied Mr. Spalding on his tours 


asso- 


of Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Russia, in 1912, 
In the thre¢ seasons before 


1917, the young violinist gave 
sixty or seventy concerts a year 
in his native country. He was on 
tour, in April, 1917, when the 
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By Outver DANIEL 


RRIVING at the middle 

of a rather turbulent century, 

American music (as well as 
other forms of artistic expression) 
finds itself in the position of the 
woman of fifty summers who sud- 
denly discovers she has a past as 
well as a present. And as in the 
case of the woman who admits 
to fifty, a few extra years must 
be added for complete chronologi- 
cal accuracy; for the flowering 
period that announced the music 
of the twentieth century really be- 
gan in the 1890s. At the turn of 
the century, Edward MacDowell, 
Horatio Parker, George Whitfield 
Chadwick, and others were writing 
music that caused no_ blushes. 
Audiences—and critical ones too— 
were able to sit back and beam 
approvingly as they listened to 
music labeled American. And de- 
spite a great many evidences of 
Germanic training, this music was 
considered truly American—sound, 
completely romantic, and, above 
all, well-written technically. 

Educators began to prate learn- 
edly that the beginning of Ameri- 
can music was at hand. Sym- 
phony orchestras were established 
in many major cities; opera was 
compelling plushy homage at the 
Metropolitan, and Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and Boston were about 
to establish companies. Every- 
where music flourished, and cul- 
ture was spelled with a capital C. 

More and more, during the 
progress of the twentieth century, 
the question of an American mu- 
sical idiom has come to the fore. 
Gradually the appreciation of the 
American vernacular tradition has 
grown. But this recognition has 
come only after many flirting en- 
counters with other more self- 
consciously accepted trade-marks 
of Americanism. During these 
fifty-odd years several distinct 
subjects have been employed 
to provide the basic musical 
material that composers of seri- 
ous intent could amplify and 
develop—music of the Amer- 
ican Indian and the Negro; 
Jazz, and its variants of Jive, 
Be-Bop, Swing, Ragtime, etc. 
Hill-billy and mountain songs and 
ballads ; and most important of all, 
a rediscovered, remarkably rich 
lode of folkloric music—the hymn 
tunes and spirituals of New Eng- 
land, and their rural cousins, the 
white spirituals of the South, 
which filled the shape - note 
hymnals. 

That Indian music is indigenous 
no one questions. But its use as 
an idiomatic expression is an- 
other matter. Whenever authentic 
Indian themes have been used, the 
result has been more foreign to 
our ears than most European mu- 
sic. They produced a very lo- 
calized musical color. 

The jazz age was a_ product 
of the 1920s. It no longer com- 
pels the attention it did, in either 
our popular or our serious music. 
Sociologically, however, it is in- 
teresting to observe a trend that 
began in the 1930s and has con- 
tinued through the decade of the 
second World War. The interest 
of high-brows in low-brow jazz 
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A page from William Billings’ Bible, the only extant example of his handwriting 


has been diverted into another delved deeper. Having arranged 
channel, into a vital interest in two shape-note hymns from the 
folk music. The change is healthy. Sacred Harp collection for the 
Folk dancing, folk songs, and a CBS School of the Air, he recast 


revival of folk singing are wel- them in an orchestral setting that 
come interests. John Jacob Niles, was played with considerable suc- 
Burl Ives, Susan Reed, and Rich- cess by Leopold Stokowski in a 


ard Dyer-Bennet have given a New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
new color to the concert-hall phony program in 1949. The two 
repertoire. Composers have turned hymns were Saints’ Delight and 
to the folkloric tradition. Both Wondrous Love; the title Scott 
Deems Taylor and Ernst Krenek chose was appropriate—From the 
have written variations on Niles’ Sacred Harp. 

song I Wonder as I Wander. Tom 
Scott, who unwisely persists in Thomson have incorporated hymn 
tunes into their compositions, with 
singer than as a composer, has _ surprisingly beautiful results. With 
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no tinge of  self-consciousness, 
these tunes seem to mark the works 
as distinctly American. Aaron 
Copland found another source for 
his tenderly beautiful Pulitzer- 
prize work, Appalachian Spring. 
Credit must go not only to Shak- 
ers and to Doris Humphrey, its 
choreographer, but also to an un- 
sung hero of the modern-dance 
piece, Edward D. Andrews, who 
has saved and collected for fu- 
ture composers and musicologists 
a treasure-trove of Shaker melo- 
dies. His collection, published by 
J. J. Augustine in 1940, under the 
title The Gift To Be Simple, con- 
tains nearly a hundred Shaker 
melodies. It was the plaintive 
melody from which the book took 
its title that Copland orchestrated 
so effectively in Appalachian 
Spring. 


NOTHER source of early 

American music, perhaps the 
most fertile of all, is only now 
being uncovered. This is the music 
composed in New England during 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Considering their per- 
ception in realizing the value and 
beauty of their antiques of other 
kinds, it is curious that New Eng- 
landers have so completely neglect- 
ed their local music. One need 
not consider it in terms of the 
intiquarian, however, for it still 
exerts a powerful influence in the 
rural hymn-singing of the South. 
Spirituals exhumed by WPA re- 
searchers have since been identi- 
fied as hymns written in New 
England, touched with a Southern 
accent. These hymns have lit- 
erally become folk sings. Many 
that first saw the light of print 
in Boston have become tradi- 
tional in the Southern shape-note 
hymnals. There was a strong re- 
lationship between these tunes and 
the popular music of the Civil War 
period. 

It is chiefly during the past 
decade that we have come to recog- 
nize the fine heritage of music 
New England has bequeathed us. 
But since it is only now being 
made available in print, we may 
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justifiably ask how good it is. 
And, coming to the heart of the 
natter, we may question further, 
“How important is it, stripped of 
the paraphernalia of history, and 
of literary and political associa- 
tions ?” 

We might also inquire: “How 
important is Boston’s Old North 
Church? And what of the villages 
and towns of the region—Exeter, 
Concord, Marblehead? What is 
the Cape Cod cottage in the pat- 
tern of things, and why do repli- 
cas dot the scene from Maine to 
California? What of the silver 
bowls of Paul Revere, and the 
porringers that collect ashes in 
homes everywhere?” It takes no 
antiquarian to answer. All, in 
their separate ways, are works 
of art. There is no need to com- 
pare the New England meeting 
houses to the cathedrals of Co- 
logne or Chartres, or the stark 
New England houses to the castles 
of Blenheim or Schénbrunn. All 
have their own beautiful and en- 
during qualities. 

Musicians have lagged behind 
artists, architects, and antique col- 
lectors in appreciating the products 
of that period. They have been 
remiss in recognizing that New 
England music is salable as 
well as singularly attractive, and 
that it has played a potent part in 
the evolution of our vernacular 
expression. Not conscious art in 
our modern terms, this music was 
strictly Gebrauchsmusik,; intended 
for use in the meeting house, at 
home, and in social gatherings. 
Nor was it composed by profes- 
sional musicians. The composer 
was at the same time the tanner, 
the schoolteacher, the horse-trader, 
the judge, the justice of the peace, 
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the merchant, or the comb-maker. 

The first and most colorful of 
these early music-makers was Wil- 
liam Billings. Our contemporaries 
have paid him considerable trib- 
ute. Otto Luening, Quinto Mag- 
anini, and William Schuman have 
turned a Billings tune, Chester, 
into contemporary music. Magin- 
ini also used a hymn by Andrew 
Law in a suite of American pieces. 
Ross Lee Finney composed a 
Variations and Fugue on Billings’ 
hymn-tune, Berlin. At present, 
both Leopold Stokowski and Nico- 
lai Berezowsky are interested in 
modeling such hymns and choruses 
into orchestral form. An inter- 
esting fantasy on a tune by the 
horse-breeder Justin Morgan was 
written by Joseph Canny, for 
double quartet and string orches- 
tra. Schuman’s William Billings 
Overture is based on Billings’ 
touching round, When _ Jesus 
Wept; Chester; and the anthem 
we know as Be Glad Then Amer- 
ica. Although the overture is 
not the best of Schuman’s works, 
it was considered sufficiently im- 
portant to be chosen as a com- 
panion piece to Shostakovich’s 
Eighth Symphony for a_ radio 
premiere. For the performance 
rights, CBS paid the much-pub- 
licized fee of ten thousand dollars 
—for the Shostakovich, not the 
Schuman. 

In line with the mounting in- 
terest in Americana, Columbia has 
recorded a complete album of 
sillings’ tunes, and RCA Victor 
has released several of Billings’ 
carols, excellently sung by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale.  Bethle- 
hem and The Shepherds’ Carol 
are particularly beautiful. Pub- 
lishers have stimulated interest by 
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making a great deal of this music 
available, taking it out of the lip- 
service class by making perform- 
ances feasible. One of the first 
collections was released by Dit- 
son, quaintly titled, Ye Olde New- 
England Psalm-Tunes. This was 
followed by the interesting col- 
lection of Richard Franko Gold- 
man and Roger Smith, Landmarks 
of Early American Music, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. Like the 
preceding volume, it is quite gen- 
eral. More selective, the Music 


Press released several Billings 
choruses at the beginning of the 
second World War. The inevit- 


able patriotic mood of the war 
years heightened interest in Amer- 
ican music, and attracted to this 
type of music hundreds who had 
never heard it before. In Boston, 
sirchard has undertaken the pub 
lication of an extensive collection ; 
two series have been released so 
far. Music Press (now distrib 
uted by Mercury) has added sub 
stantially to its list of Billings 
titles. 

This colorful eccentric was a 
man of unusual individuality. His 
character has appealed to both 
writers and_ historians. Sut so 
little of his music has been avail- 
able until recently that contem 
porary musicians have not been 
able to form any judgment. Bil- 
lings was born in Boston, on Oct. 
7, 1746. As a boy, he was ap- 
prenticed to a tanner. In 1769, 
he opened a singing school, and 
the following year published the 
first of his six books. He mar- 
ried once, and his wife bore him 
nine children. He bought a house, 
in which he wrote, printed, bound 
and sold his music. He estab- 
lished an independent musical so- 





ciety, and fostered one in Stough- 
ton that is still active today— 
the oldest musical society in Amer- 
ica. His engraver was Paul Re- 
vere, who, five years after cutting 
the pages of The New England 
Psalm-Singer, rode into history in 
a fashion more dramatic than any 
music business could have af- 
forded. 


A man of burning independence, 


Billings proclaimed: “Nature is the 
Best Dictator, for all the hard, 
dry rules will not enable any per- 
son to form an Air without Genius 
Nature must inspire the thought.” 
He wanted his music to be “most 
majestic,” and “so exceeding 


grand” that it would cause the 


floors to tremble. At times he 
achieved an eloquent and poignant 
expression of quiet grief, colored 
by the almost Gothic bent of the 
Puritan soul. His deeply moving 
David’s Lamentation and the sor- 
rowful Fare You Well My 
Friends are both highly dramatic 
bits. His Lamentation Over Bos- 
ton is a remarkable product of 
our early Revolutionary days. It 
was written during the siege of 
Boston, while both he and Re- 
vere were a mere nine crow-fly- 
ing miles away, in Watertown. 
Here he “sat down and wept,” as 
he poured out his lament 


Was not the day dark and 
gloomy ? 

The enemy said, let us draw a 
line even from York to Can- 
ada. 


In his anthem called Retrospect, 
Billings wrote of the weariness of 
war and the arrival of peace; and 
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Max Leavitt 
By Max Leavitt 


HIS is about opera in Ameri- 
ca. Specifically, it is about 

- acting in opera for Ameri- 
cans. 

The first half of the twentieth 
century has witnessed many 
changes in the attitude of most 
Americans toward the lyric stage. 
The passing of the Diamond 
Horseshoe from the Metropolitan ; 
the rise of the New York City 
Opera Company; the sprouting of 
opera companies, of varying sizes 
and abilities, throughout the coun- 
try; and the emergence of the 
musical play on Broadway all 
signalize a new era. Now no long- 
er the exclusive possession of high 
society, opera is finding an ever- 
increasing audience. The Satur- 
day afternoon broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan, over a national net- 
work, reach a vast audience of 
potential ticket-buyers for all our 
opera theatres. 

All this would be a fine portent 
for the future of the lyric theatre 
if this new audience, once it had 
been induced to come to the opera 
house by the glitter of the music 
and the dramatic qualities of the 
libretto, experienced a full com- 
munication of the drama, the 
comedy, or the tragedy that was 
being performed there. 

A musician once said to me, “In 
opera, the only thing that matters 
is how it sounds.” This may be 
true when an opera is broadcast 
—when the radio audience hears 
the performance without seeing 
it. But the audience in the opera 
house has a right to expect, and 
will respond to, acting that is more 
than the watered-down remem- 
brance of the performances of the 
great operatic artists of past gen- 
erations who created the roles now 
in the standard repertoire. Very 
few singers on the stage today 
seem to realize that the operatic 
Stage, until the second quarter of 
this century, kept pace with thea- 
tre styles, and that our grand- 
parents whd went to the opera 
house not only heard beautiful 
singing, but also saw acting that 
was on a level with the best in 
the theatre of their day. 


N three years of working with 
young, ambitious opera singers, 
I have heard again and again 


three words which seem to be the 
passwords of opera singers—Tone, 
Tempo, Tessitura. The teachers 
of opera singers seem to be pre- 
occupied with three undeniably 
salient pieces of advice: “Produce 
a beautiful tone; learn the tra- 
ditional tempos; be certain that 
the tessitura of the role lies well 
for your voice.” 

Disappointingly few teachers are 
interested in considering the prob- 
lems of acting in opera. Yet ef- 
fective acting is as important to 
the continued growth of opera in 
America as successful singing, 
composing, and conducting. The 
American audience sees the best 
Hollywood films and the best 
Broadway productions; it sees 
visiting ballet companies from 
abroad, as well as our own; and 
it sees nearly all of the cream 
of Europe’s film output. It has 
a high standard for judging all 
of the visual arts; and as soon 
as the glamor of “grand opera” 
wears off, it will demand the same 
standard of perfection in the visual 
aspects of opera. 

Audiences will not long con- 
tinue to be satisfied with beauti- 
ful singing alone. They will ex- 
pect more of opera than vocal 
acrobatics. They are familiar with 
the Wagnerian concept of music- 
drama, and they have accepted this 
as a primary concept of opera in 
our time. It therefore becomes the 
responsibility of the opera singer 
to realize the drama as well as 
the music. 

Verdi's La Traviata offers a case 
in point. It is a perennially popu- 
lar opera. But who since Claudia 
Muzio has projected the pathos 
of Violetta’s dying scene with such 
telling effect? Anyone who ques- 
tions the superior effect of a sing- 
ing actress over that of a mere 
singer need only compare Muzio’s 
recording of Addio del passato 
with recordings of the same aria 
by other singers. Here was an 
operatic singer schooled in the 
crafts of her art, using them crea- 
tively to realize a living woman. 
It is not necessary to understand 
the language (though it would 
help immeasurably in the details) 
to know that this woman has only 
a short while to live, that every 
breath is an effort, and that she 
has abandoned all hope. Muzio 
achieves all of this within the 
musical framework provided by 
Verdi, and does so’with such con- 
summate artistry that detractors 
of Italian opera would be hard put 
to it to prove in this instance that 
Verdi’s melodies are lacking in 
dramatic profundity. 

The second-act scene between 
Violetta. and Germont, in which 
Alfredo’s father has come to ask 
Violetta to give up his son in order 
that his daughter may be married 
without social mishap, is a pas- 
sage Greto Garbo and Lionel Bar- 
rymore made memorable in the 
film Camille; yet time after time 
operatic Violettas and Germonts 
plough through this scene, leav- 
ing the audience impressed, per- 
haps, by their vocalism, but un- 
moved by their acting—despite the 
fact that they had the advantage 
every actor wishes for but seldom 
enjoys, the aid of music, the most 
expressive of the arts. 


I hope I have made the point. 
Singing is not enough. Nor is 
empty imitation of the vocal styles 
of the Carusos, Melbas, Scottis, 
and other singers of the past who 
have been immortalized on phono- 
graph records. These artists 
created their parts in terms of 
the style and technique of their 
time. But styles and techniques 
of singing have changed. So, also, 
have styles of acting changed. No 
one would dare ask us to sit 
through a performance in which 
Laurence Olivier acted Hamlet in 
the style of Booth or Irving; but 
opera singers, in more instances 
than not, expect us to endure nine- 
teenth-century acting. 

It is of prime importance, today 
as yesterday, that the singer who 
undertakes a role in opera begin 
with the creation of an honest- 
to-goodness person. Carmen and 
Dalila are both seductresses, the 
instruments of the moral disinte- 
gration of a man. Very often a 
singer has both these roles in her 
repertoire. It becomes her re- 
sponsibility to make each charac- 
ter, for all their similarity, unlike 
the other. This can be achieved 
only through a complete under- 
standing of Carmen and Dalila as 
human beings, and not as types. 
Each is the product of her specific 
environment. The singer who 
studies each role as an individual 
psychological case history, and also 
as the product of a given historical 
period and country, reacting to 
stimuli according to the behavior 
pattern of her time (just as Dia- 
mond Lil is a product of America 
and the 1880s), will emerge with 
a clearly defined conception of a 
character which can then be tail- 
ored to the specifications of Bizet 
or Saint-Saéns. 

The pursuit of this characteriza- 
tion involves considerable research 
—trips to the library for books 
on the customs and manners of 
the time, the political situation, the 
position of women in these socie- 
ties (in the case of Carmen, the 
social position of the gypsy in the 
Spain of the 1820s); visits to 
museums for illustrations of the 
authentic costumes and accessories 
of the period, as well as photo- 
graphs and drawings of former 
Carmens and Dalilas. A fruitful 
sideline might be the investigation 
of the motives of Geraldine Far- 
rar and Mary Garden in their 
particular ways of costuming Car- 
men. It is important to know why 
previous creators of characters 
chose the costumes they did, be- 
fore accepting or rejecting them as 
models for present-day use. 


LL this detective work should 

be done without extensive 
study of the libretto or score, ex- 
cept to determine the historical 
period. When this research is com- 
pleted, and only then, it becomes 
the task of the singer to apply 
its results in motivating the char- 
acter created by the composer and 
his librettist. If Herodias, in 
Strauss’ Salome, were conceived 
as a character instead of a small 
singing part, the singer would un- 
derstand that the queen was in- 
spired by intense personal political 
ambitions to have Jokanaan put 
to death; and her role in the 


Strauss opera would emerge with 
a stature not seen in recent years, 

In Aida, a similarly informed 
soprano might be freed of the 
terrors of tessitura if she fully 
understood the dangers of betray- 
ing her father by open recognition, 
for she would then share with 
Verdi the emotional motivation of 
the musical line in the triumphal 
scene. This scene is a remarkable 
example of a passage that is at 
once a concerted musical piece 
and an intensely emotional mo- 
ment for each of the characters in- 
volved. The cross-currents here 
are all delineated in the score; and 
the singers will do well to remen- 
ber Radames, Amneris, Ramfis, an | 
the King each takes a ‘different 
attitude towards their hour of tr:- 
umph; that Amonasro, in the hour 
of his defeat, is already coldly 
plotting a reversal of fortunes; an | 
that Aida is happy for Radame: 
jealous of Amneris, and in terr« 
for her father’s life. It would b 
wonderful to see this opera whe 
the singers were living throug 
the situation and experiencin 
these emotions, and not merel 
trying to maintain their balanc 
in a welter of musical sounds. 


S INGERS have often said t 

me, in response to an admoni 
tion that they are feeling nothin; 
in rehearsals, “I will feel it in th 
performance, when there is al 
audience.” Nothing could bi 
further from the truth. What 
passes for the emotionalizing oi 
a role is nothing more than the 
excitement that in a well-prepared 
performance can add_ brilliance, 
but that in an emotionally unpre- 
pared performance becomes les- 
sened with each repetition, until 
the singer merely goes through the 
mask motions we find so often on 
the operatic stage today. Emo- 
tions must be consciously decided 
on in advance, and called on in 
the course of the opera, in the 
same way a vocal effect is planned 
and called forth. Only the singer 
who, like many actors, has dis- 
covered what Stanislavsky called 
“memory of emotion’—who has 
built up a bank account of memo- 
rized emotions to call upon when 
they are needed—is well equipped 
to meet the demands of the libret- 
tist and composer. 

“What do you mean by memory 
of emotion,” a Gretel once de- 
manded of me, “and how can | 
use it?” 

“Did you ever stick your fingers 
into cake icing when you were a 
little girl?” 

“Les.” 

“Can you remember what it 
tasted like, the texture of the icing, 
and how sweet it was?” 

“Yes.” 

“Try translating that emotion in- 
to the scene where you and Hansel 
taste the gingerbread and candy of 
the witch’s house.” She did try; 
and after a few attempts she had 
recalled the emotion sufficiently, 
and was. able to draw on it each 
evening in her performance, in 
the same way she remembered 
cues, notes, and other musical mat- 
ters. 

In the theatre, actors usually 

(Continued on page 252) 
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The Future Of Opera: Two Questions 


By Ernst KRENEK 


NY discussion of the future 

of opera and the lyric drama 

must concern itself with two 
questions: What are the practical 
conditions of operatic production 
likely to be? What kind of musi- 
cal plays are composers likely to 
write ? 

These two questions can not be 
entirely separated, for, more than 
in any other medium, the composer 
who plans to write an opera must 
consider the possibilities of hav- 
ing his work produced. It is 
reasonable enough for a composer 
to write a string quartet so esoteric 
and demanding that it may be 
played only on rare occasions by 
particularly ambitious groups, for 
the essence of such a work is al- 
most fully materialized in the writ- 

n score, and the work has not 
entirely failed in its mission if for 
some time it is appreciated only 
by a few initiates who read the 
score. But an opera conceived on 
such premises is a foolish under- 
tuking, to which hardly anybody 
cire to devote a year or more of 
hard work. To be tempted to 

rite an opera, the composer musi 
he intimately acquainted with the 
functioning machinery of produc- 
tion—with its potentialities and 
iimitations—and aware of the re- 
eptive capacities of the audience 
served by that machinery. 

Historically, the broadly success- 
ful opera composer has_ hardly 
ever—with one notable. exception 

-employed the most advanced mu- 
ical language of his day. Start- 
ling innovations in operatic style 
have resulted from a novel inter- 
pretation of the relationship of 
music and text, that is, from a new 
musico-dramatic vision, rather 
than from the use of purely prog- 
ressive musical elements. Musical 
boldness is found more frequently 





in string quartets, in piano sonatas,” 


even in songs, and to some extent 
in symphonies. The major excep- 
tion to this rule, of course, was 
Richard Wagner. In his operas 
he not only used, but actually 
created, the most advanced musical 
idiom of his age. 

The further Wagner progressed 
along his path, the more emphat- 
ically he insisted, with unerring 
instinct, that the existing produc- 
tion machinery was unsuited to 
the adequate presentation of his 
works. In a lifetime of almost 
superhuman effort, he _ finally 
created his own production ap- 
paratus; and with the methods of 
a complete demagogue he suc- 
ceeded in convincing his con- 
temporaries that his work was im- 
portant enough to warrant the ex- 
pense of producing it in the man- 
ner he demanded. As a result, op- 
eratic machinery all over the world 
Was eventually adapted to meet his 
demands. 


VER since Wagner, many com- 

posers have been tempted to 
employ the most advanced musi- 
cal features in writing operas. The 
attempts of those composers have 
not been particularly lucky, how- 
ever, as far as quantitative suc- 
cess is concerned. The most re- 
cent opera to enter the standard 
repertoire today is Strauss’ Der 
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Rosenkavalier, which was written 
before 1911. Musically speaking, 
it is by no means Strauss’ most 
progressive work. If Der Rosen- 
kavalier is musically the most com- 
plex work that the large operatic 
audience is able to accept and en- 
joy, it is no wonder that operatic 
institutions look askance at op- 
eras that embody more advanced 
musical features. Some of these 
more ambitious works, however— 
like Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb 
and my own Charles V—were 
hardly tested at all by public re- 
action, since they were produced 
under generally adverse circum- 
stances. The thunderclouds of the 
second World War were already 
closing in on Europe, and nearly 
every public presentation of a new 
work became a matter of acri- 
monious political controversy. The 
slow but more durable success of 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, which had 
its first performance in an in- 
comparably more favorable period, 
shows that the outlook for musi- 
cally progressive opera is not, in 
principle, hopeless. 

Unfortunately, none of the later 
composers interested in writing 
musically advanced operas have 
possessed the demoniac tempera- 
ment and single-track mind of 
Wagner, who was never bothered 
by any musical or theoretical prob- 
lem that did not seem immediately 
pertinent to his fanatical purpose 
of remaking opera according to his 
vision. 

Most of the operas that have 
been produced during the last 25 
years have employed a far less 
advanced musical language than 
the ones I have mentioned. Yet 
even the most successful of these 
—such as Kurt Weill’s  Drei- 
groschen Oper, Weinberger’s 
Svanda Dudak, and my own 
Jonny Spielt Auf—have not gained 
a permanent place in the reper- 
toire, although their vitality as mu- 
sical stage plays was generally 
recognized when they were first 
presented. 


T is probably impossible to de- 

termine the fundamental rea- 
sons for their failure to win 
an enduring audience; any num- 
ber of explanations could be given. 
Some might even argue that these 
operas did not win popularity pre- 
cisely because their musical lan- 
guage was more or less conven- 
tional. Perhaps the public has an 
unconscious desire for truly new, 
unheard-of musical-dramatic ex- 
pression—a desire not articulated 
until now because the public has 
been given too little chance to as- 
sert itself. 

Of course, the fact that people 
still crowd performances of Car- 
men, La Traviata, Tosca, Lohen- 
grin, and other standard operas 
appears to prove that they are sat- 
isfied with the time-tested master- 
pieces of the past. It may indi- 
cate, however, that they prefer 
these works not because of their 
familiar musical idiom, but because 
there was an unmistakable fresh- 
ness of vision about them at the 


time of their creation that is lack- ° 


ing in contemporary works writ- 
ten in conventional musical lan- 
guage. If this hypothesis is true, 
truly progressive musical language 


may have a chance in opera after 
all. 

Although I may seem to use the 
terms “progressive’ and “ad- 
vanced” rather loosely, the danger 
of my being misunderstood is neg- 
ligible if we recognize that the 
movement away from, and beyond, 
established — stylistic conventions 
does not automatically imply the 
achievement of higher quality. No- 
body in his right senses will main- 
tain that Beethoven’s symphonies 
are better than Mozart's merely be- 
cause of Beethoven’s more mod- 
ern methods; yet Beethoven is 
correctly designated a progressive 
composer, because instead of abid- 
ing by the conventions established 
by the accomplishments of his pre- 
decessors, he pushed out beyond 
the limits of those conventions. 

In our own time the musical 
style vaguely described as atonal 
still exerts the most justifiable 
claim to be called progressive, 
since other contemporary stylistic 
trends as a rule include the re- 
vival of some earlier features, and 
therefore lead to more or less con- 
ventional results. The very fact 
that atonality has not yet been 
generally accepted although it has 
been in existence for some forty 
years had helped it to preserve its 
progressive character. 

The question of the suitability 
of the atonal idiom to opera is 
often raised. This question is 
easily answered in the affirmative, 
as far as the technical require- 
ments of the operatic medium are 
concerned. In the first place, op- 
cratic music must be exceedingly 
flexible, since it must interpret 
with the utmost sensitivity the 
swift and delicate fluctuations of 
mood and situation. If the music 
does not accomplish this, it fails 
in its function, and becomes 
merely an unnecessary, tedious ap- 
pendage to a stage play. The 
atonal idiom lends itself very well 
to the interpretation of moods, for 
it recognizes fewer obligations to- 
ward a rigid system of rules than 
the tonal idiom, and thérefore can 
move more freely and nimbly. 

Furthermore, opera needs a light 
texture, for the vocal parts must 
always stand out clearly and 
audibly, and the singers must be 
able to articulate their parts with 
ease. In this respect, Wagner's 
technique, which has been adopt- 
ed by a great number of modern 
opera composers, is not to be 
recommended. To be sure, Wag- 
ner succeeded in making his points 
in spite of the ponderous rumina- 
tions of his orchestra; but the 
ideal balance of vocal and instru- 
mental elements is found in Mo- 
zart, Verdi, Puccini and Debussy. 
There is nothing about atonality 
that need exclude the achieve- 
ment of as light a texture as the 
composer might wish. 


ERHAPS more than any other 

type of music, operatic music 
must have a very wide range of 
expressive possibilities, while with- 
in that range it must be very ar- 
ticulate in the expression of con- 
trasts. Atonal music shares with 
tonal music all the possibilities of 
contrast that derive from varia- 
tions of speed, rhythmic and metri- 
cal patterns, and dynamics. It 
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Ernst Krenek, who is now composing 
a television opera, made possible 
by a gift from Dimitri Mitropoulos 


must sacrifice the contrasts de 
rived in the tonal idiom from dif 
ferences of key, since atonality 1s 
not organized in terms of two fixed 
modes (major and minor) possi 
ble of transposition to twelve keys. 
Even granting that atonality is at 
some disadvantage here, the com 
poser still has access to a multi 
tude Of ways of creating contrast, 
by setting up characteristic har- 
monic combinations to delineate 
contrasting areas of expression. 

While the atonal idiom, in gen 
eral principle, seems to lend it 
self to the requirements of opera, 
some pertinent questions may be 
raised about the twelve-tone tech 
nique, which is a special method 
of handling atonal materials. In 
this method of composing, empha- 
sis is placed on the continuous 
and persistent use of certain pre- 
established patterns of tone com- 
binations. This preoccupation un 
doubtedly diminishes the compos 
er’s flexibility in the manipulation 
of his thematic materials. Because 
its patterns tend more toward th 
melodic dimension than the har 
monic, twelve-tone music is likely 
to develop a fairly intricate con 
trapuntal texture. Counterpoint 1s 
less suitable for opera than a sim 
pler, more harmonic style, for the 
correct rendition of a tightly knit 
polyphonic fabric requires a de- 
gree of precision that can easily 
be lost in freely moving stage ac 
tion; moreover, the attempt to 
achieve musical precision may 1n 
hibit the spontaneity of the sing 
ers. Thus it would seem that 
while the atonal idiom is perfectly 
suitable for opera, its expression 
through the twelve-tone technique 
is likely to produce satisfactory 
results only under unusually fa 
vorable circumstances. 

From the practical, everyday 
point of view, it appears to make 
very little difference nowadays 
whether a cemposer chooses to be 


progressive or conventional. In 
either event, he has little hope of 
seeing his work produced. After 


the first World War, the opera 
houses of Central Europe were 
willing and able to undertake per- 
formances of an experimental na 
25?) 


(Continued on page 2 
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BAYREUTH AGAIN? 


By Ernest NEWMAN 


URING the past year or so I 

have received many inquiries 

as to the state of affairs in 
Bayreuth, and more particularly 
since a rumour became current 
that the theatre will open its doors 
to the world again next summer. 
It will save me a great deal of 
correspondence and at the same 
time satisfy general curiosity if I 
set forth here the past and present 
facts of the matter. The Richard 
Wagner Gesellschaft “Ruhr” has 
just addressed an official statement 
to all “friends of Bayreuth”; this 
I will allow to speak for itself. 

“Since the capitulation there 
have been two determining factors, 
1) the difficulties arising from the 
political conviction of Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner [Siegfried’s widow] ; 
2) the loss of the festival funds. 

“On the ground of her member- 
ship in the [Nazi] party the whole 
of Frau Wagner’s property was 
immediately sequestrated and a re- 
ceiver appointed. The theatre was 
taken out of the hands of the 
Wagner family and misused first 
of all for American ‘shows,’ later 
for German opera and concert 
performances. 

“The then Oberbiirgermeister of 
Bayreuth took up a decidedly ini- 
mical attitude towards the Wagner 
family, to which, because of its 
personal relations with Hitler, he 
publicly denied the right to con- 
tinue the festival tradition, not 
even making any distinction be- 
tween Frau Wagner and her sons 
[Wieland and Wolfgang, now 
aged 32 and 30 respectively]. 
Necessarily this led to an attempt 
to bring into being a new kind of 
organization as a basis for the 
festivals. In agreement with the 
Oberbiirgermeister a plan was 
broached for the creation of an 
international body of some thirty 
members, with the object of alien- 
ating the festivals from their true 
end, that of performing the works 
of Richard Wagner. 

“This plan presupposed the ex- 
propriation of the family so far as 
the theatre was concerned—an aim 
which was only theoretically real- 
izable during the proceedings for 
the denazification of Frau Wini- 
fred, who, as prime heir, is sole 
owner of the theatre. Meanwhile, 
the existence of the receivership 
and the lack of co-operation on 
the part of the town stood in the 
way of the necessary repair of the 
theatre and the rebuilding of 
Wahnfried, which was destroyed 
by a bomb in April, 1945. , 


66 N July 2, 1947, Frau Wagner 
was placed bv the Bayreuth 
court in- group 2 of accused per- 
sons; among other penalties sixty 
per cent of her property was con- 
fiscated, including, at any rate 
theoretically, the festival theatre. 
Against this judgment she ap- 
pealed; and by a decision of Dec. 
8, 1948, of the Bayreuth Senate of 
the Ansbach court of appeal she 
was placed in probation group 3; 
Ernest Newman’s speculations about Bay- 
reuth, reprinted with the permission of the 
London Sunday Times, carry special inter- 


est, since the author is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on Wagnet 
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while her property was no longer 
sequestrated, the receivership was 
to continue for another two years 
and a half. This judgment was 
based on the fact that she had giv- 
en ‘essential support’ to National 
Socialism and to Hitler, in that 
she had openly avowed her ad- 
hesion to both, and so contributed, 
in the field of art and culture, to 
the realization of Hitler’s designs. 
The Senate, in agreement with the 
court of first instance, acquitted 
her of having ever conducted the 
festivals in the interests of the 
party, either in general or during 
the war years. It was established 
that she had refused to associate 
herself with the Reichstheater- 
kammer, the Nazi body that as- 
sumed control of the German thea- 
tres; that in the Bayreuth theatre 
it had been a question solely of 
competence, not of political lean- 
ings; and that even well-known 
anti-Nazis had been engaged—in 
one case in defiance of the express 
wish of the NSDAP. Of the total 
personnel no more than six per 
cent belonged to the NSDAP.... 
“Both courts further quashed 
the charge that she had profited 
by a grant from the Arbeitsfront 
of 55,000 reichsmarks towards the 
new inscenation and the general 
expenses of the wartime festivals. 
Consequently the court, after a 
thorough investigation of all the 
facts, entirely rehabilitated her as 
directress of the festivals. 





6) URING the long interval be- 

tween the proceedings of the 
first and the second court, the 
spell that had hung over Bay- 
reuth had already begun to relax. 
The American military governor, 
General Clay, had become inter- 
ested in the matter of the festivals, 
and he had instructed both an of- 
ficial of the military government 
and the Bavarian ministry of cul- 
ture to inquire into the possibility 
of a resumption of them. Discus- 
sions to this end were begun not 
only with the town but with Frau 
Wagner and her sons, and there 
was no doubt that the family was 
to remain in charge of the under- 
taking. The present Oberbiirger- 
meister Rollwagen, on his assump- 
tion of office in the summer of 
1948, restored the good relations 
between the town and the Wagner 
family that had been traditional 
from Wagner’s time. The blocking 
of Frau Winifred’s assets, how- 
ever, was still an obstacle to prep- 
arations being made for the festi- 
vals. 

“Independently of the decision 
of the court, Frau Wagner, while 
conscious that she had discharged 
to the best of her powers her re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the 
inheritance, had decided not to 
assume again the direction of the 
festivals, but to delegate it to her 
sons, as it had always been in- 
tended she should do. This re- 
nunciation on her part she had al- 
ready announced while the ques- 
tion of the resumption of the fes- 
tivals was under discussion, and 
she had confirmed it before the 
court of appeal, besides complying 
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in other respects with the wishes 
of the authorities. 

“In consideration of her formal 
renunciation of the direction of 
the festivals, the Bavarian minis- 
try for political exoneration, in 
March, 1949, lifted as from that 
date the restraint on her property 
and terminated the receivership. 
This removed a prime obstacle to 
a restart of the festivals. But be- 
fore this can become possible a 
very difficult financial problem will 
have to be solved. At the present 
time the Wagner family has no 
funds at its disposal. Its capital 
assets, so far as they are worth 
anything at all today, are with the 
3erlin General Deposit Depot, and 
the revaluation of the currency 
has whittled away their value. 


«]) URING the crash period the 
theatre and its fixtures suf- 
fered considerably from depreda- 
tions. When at last it became pos- 
sible, in June, 1948, to close the 
building and make a start on the 
most urgent repairs, an end was 
soon put to all this by the currency 
reform; and as the town of Bay- 
reuth— more than one-third de- 
stroyed and harboring many ref- 
ugees—can give no financial aid, 
apart from the ordinary obliga- 
tions incumbent on it in connection 
with the festivals, substantial as- 
sistance from outside will be 
necessary. The arrangements and 
the responsibility for continuing 
the work of Bayreuth devolve sole- 
ly on the Wagner family. To 
friends of that work we must look 
for help in the ideal sphere; and it 
is to that end that the present 
communication is designed. 

“As will be seen, a revival next 
year is by no means assured. The 
first task will be to bring back, 
after a lapse of more than ten 
years, the work—Parsifal—that is 
Bayreuth’s in the fullest sense of 
the word. Wieland and Wolfgang 
Wagner, by way of preparation 
for their task, have had a long 
training in music and stage man- 
agement; Wieland, in addition, has 
already proved his competence as 
scenic designer. At present, so far 
as conditions permit, they are de- 
voting their whole powers to the 
task of summoning the friends of 
Bayreuth to make it possible for 
the secret of Bayreuth to demon- 
strate its power once more. 

“For the moment we only ask 
readers of this communication to 
help in a small but very important 









way. The old register of names 
and addresses is, of course, out of 
date and useless now. We there- 
fore ask for the addresses of all 
who are interested in Bayreuth 
and may possibly attend future 
festivals. Please communicate with 
Herr Dr. Gunther Schultz, Dahl, 
Haus 3, Ennepe-Ruhr Kreis, Brit- 
ish Zone.” 


T HIS; then, is how the Bayreuth 

matter stands at present. I per- 
sonally am glad that the idea of a 
large international committee, of 
which I heard a year or more ago, 
has been abandoned. So unwieldy 
a machine could not possibly have 
worked; apart from the inevitable 
delay in getting anything done at 
all, hardly two members of the 
committee would ever have been 
of the same opinion as to what 
should be done, and how, and 
when. The running of the Bay- 
reuth festivals should be, for good 
or ill, in the hands of the Wagner 
inheritors; the festivals have from 
the beginning been run in the in- 
terests of art alone. The family 
has never benefited pecuniarily 
from them. If in any year there 
has been a profit it has gone to- 
wards the expenses of the next 
festival; if there was a loss, the 
Wagner family assumed responsi- 
bility for it. Wieland and Wolf- 
gang have been trained from boy- 
hood for their task, as their father 
Siegfried was before them; and 
now it is for them to succeed or 
fail. 

The difficulties of the immediate 
future, I imagine, will be mainly 
financial and material. Obviously 
the theatre will have to be helped 
to struggle to its feet again mainly 
by the Germans themselves; finan- 
cial help from the outside world is 
hardly possible as things are at 
present. Several practical problems 
will remain to be solved. With the 
present lamentable scarcity of 
great Wagner singers can ade- 
quate performances of the Wagner 
works as a whole be assured? 
With the general rise in prices 
will visitors from overtaxed coun- 
tries such as ours be able to afford 
the luxury of a festival? Can the 
town, hard hit as it has been, 
guarantee foreign visitors the sort 
of accommodation they would 
like? Perhaps even Parsifal alone 
will not be possible next summer; 
but we shall all heave a sigh of 
relief when some sort of restart 
is made. 
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Occupied Germany 


HEN the Theatre and Mu- 

sic Branch, Office of Mili- 

tary Government (U.S.) 
ceased to exist on Oct. 1, 1949, a 
period was closed not only in the 
history of the occupation but also 
in the annals of German cultural 
life. During the four years since 
the end of the war, American thea- 
tre and music officers had estab- 
lished a pattern, built up a pro- 
gram and exerted a considerable 
influence in German theatre and 
German music. They had come to 
regarded by their German con- 
stituency of theatre directors, con- 
ductors, concert agencies, singers, 

‘tors, publishers, unions, cultural 
societies, schools, conservatories, 
universities, and the like. as 
sources of help and advice in all 
niatters pertaining to these fields. 

The passing of the Theatre and 
\lusic Branch was regretted more 
hy the Germans than by the 
\mericans—not unnaturally, since 
the specialized nature of the work 
of the branch and its importance 
were often not comprehended by 
\merican personnel, many of 
whom had little or no knowledge 
of these fields. Then, too, music 
and theatre play a much more cen- 
tral role in the life of the German 
state, community, and individual 
than they do in the United States. 
The Germans were unable to un- 
derstand why these activities were 
imong the first to be cut out, when 
Military Government changed to 
HICOG, the new organization un- 
der the State Department. It gave 
an unfortunate opportunity to the 
carpers to repeat again the old 
refrain about Americans being 
cultural barbarians and not caring 
about matters of the soul and 
spirit. 

The only explanation given by 
HICOG for the discontinuance of 
Theatre and Music as an agency 
of the occupation program was 
that some activities and personnel 
had to be cut. In conversation 
with a high authority of the new 
organization, I posed the obvious 
question: were cultural matters, 
then, considered the least impor- 
tant of all? The question seemed 
an obvious one to ask, since cul- 
tural matters were the first to feel 
the newly-sharpened axe. Other 
branches and activities were, at 
the same time, whittled down 
somewhat with a paring knife, but 
they were not eliminated bodily 
and entirely. The official replied 
that cultursl matters were by no 
means considered unimportant, but 
(he repeated) some activities had 
to be curta.led. 

It was proposed, he went on, to 
maintain theatre and music activi- 
ties despite the cut in personnel. 
How this was to be done with a 
staff of one American (later in- 
creased to two) in the place of 
ten, he did not make clear. 

The work of the Theatre and 
Music Branch in Germany since 
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By Everett Hem 


the end of the war may conveni- 
ently be divided into four phases. 
1 shall deal with all four in turn. 


The Establishment of the Ma- 

chinery. When the first occu- 
pation troops entered Germany in 
1945, they were confronted by 
chaos, disorganization, and abys- 
mal discouragement. Not only had 
the Germany army been beaten de- 
cisively, but the cities and towns 
of Germany had been bombed, 
often levelled, as well. In the 
cities, opera houses and theatres 
were no longer standing; scenery, 
costumes, music, and instruments 
had been burned or destroyed. Or- 
ganized musical and_ theatrical 
life, which had been in the hands 
of the Nazis, no longer existed. 

The first task of the first Thea- 
tre and Music. officers was to re- 
establish and revitalize the musical 
and theatrical life of a hungry, 
stunned country, in which these 
activities had been for centuries a 
part of daily life. To carry out 
this project, officers and men with 
special training and experience in 
theatre and music were assigned 
from the armed forces. They wore 
uniforms and had military author- 
ity. 

Before anything else could b« 
done, positions in theatres and 
opera houses had to be filled by 
Germans who were both politically 
and professionally acceptable. This 
was not always easy, for most of 
the talented and able Germans, in 
these fields as in most others, who 
had remained in Germany, had 
been willingly or unwillingly asso- 
ciated with Nazi organizations. 
When an acceptable key man was 
found and appointed theatre or 
opera director, he was charged 
with the responsibility of getting 
together his actors and musicians, 
who in turn had to be screened 
by Theatre and Music officers and 
by Intelligence. When the person- 
nel had been chosen, the Theatre 
and Music officers set about help- 
ing the theatres, by hook or crook, 
to find suitable houses to play in, 
canvas and paint for stage sets, 
stage properties, music, violin 
strings, instruments, and a thou- 
sand other physical properties that 
are necessary for theatre, opera, 
and concert enterprises. Between 
April, 1945, when the first allied 
troops entered what is now the 
American Zone, and the end of 
September of the same year much 
of this preparatory work was ac- 
complished. By October, opera 
houses, theatres, and concert halls 
were ready to reopen, giving mod- 
est performances and using what- 
ever materials could be scraped 
together. 

Theatre and Music officers were 


practically dictators in their fields.’ 


Only with their written permission 
could a conductor, actor, player, or 
singer appear in public. Their 
function was in one sense pri- 


marily negative and political — to 
keep undesirable performers from 
appearing. Standards of political 
acceptability were extremely exact 
ing at this time. In the course of 
the following years, they wer« 
gradually relaxed. 


The Control Phase. Late i 

1945, the system already in 
effect was codified, and organized 
into a pattern which prevailed 
until the spring of 1949. The 
American zone of Germany was 
divided for purposes of adminis 
tration into three Lander — Ba- 
varia, Hesse, and Wuirttemberg- 
Baden; two other small regions 
were also administered by Ameri- 
cans—the Bremen enclave and the 
United States sector of Berlin. 
Each of these five regions had its 
local Military Government as well 
as its own local German govern- 
ment. The offices of Military Gov- 
ernment in them carried out policy 
established by the policy-making 
body OMGUS, headed by General 
Lucius M. Clay as Military Gov- 
ernor. 

Each Office of Military Govern- 
ment was composed of several 
divisions, which were in turn di- 
vided into various branches. Cul- 
tural matters were handled by ICD 
(Information Control Division), 
which included the Theatre and 
Music Branch, the Film Branch 
(at first these two branches were 
combined), the Press Branch, the 
Radio Branch, the Publications 
Branch, and Public Opinion Sur- 
veys. 

In each of the Lander and in 
Bremen and Berlin, a Chief of 
Theatre and Music Branch super- 
vised a staff of a varying number 
of Americans (from none ip 
Bremen to three in the Lander) 
and of Germans (up to nine, in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden). Theatre and 
Music officers now had civilian 
rather than military status. 

The primary function of the 
Theatre and Music Branch in the 
early days of ICD was, as the 
name implies, one of control. The 
material itself was controlled 
through censorship; personnel was 
controlled through a system of 
licensing, which proved to be ex- 
tremely effective. Under this sys- 
tem, only individuals were licensed, 
never organizations or theatres. 
To obtain a license, an individual 
was required to be both politically 
clean and professionally able. Po- 
litical qualification was established 





through questionnaires and Intelli 
gence checks; professional compe- 
tence was determined ultimately 
by the Chief of Branch, who, 1n 
most instances, received recom- 
mendations from a license advi- 
sory board composed of qualified 
German and American nationals. 


I ICENSES were granted to thea- 

4 tre and opera directors, con 
ductors, concert managers, heads 
of cultural organizations, owners 
of cabarets, and similar profes- 
sional people, who were then free 
to conduct their affairs as they 
saw fit as long as they conformed 
to Military Government regula- 
tions. Every licensee was ré¢ spon- 
sible directly to Military Govern- 
ment for the conduct of his busi- 
ness and for the political accepti- 
bility of the personnel he engaged. 
Any infringement of regulations 
meant the loss of his license, with- 
out which he could not operate 
\s long as licensing was in effect 
(until spring of 1949), the Theatre 
and Music officers had great in- 
fluence on the course of German 
cultural life. 

Control was, however, by no 
means the only function of Thea- 
tre and Music Branch in the early 
days of ICD. A second function 
was democratic education — not 
education in the formal sense, but 
rather democratization through 
channels provided by the theatre 
and music channels. During twelve 
years of Nazism the German pub- 
lic had been cut off from every- 
thing the Nazis considered unde- 
sirable. Jewish theatre and music 
had been banned, as well as pro- 
gressive and advanced art of all 
kinds. Foreign influences had been 
reduced to a minimum, in favor of 
a narrow, nationalistic view of art. 

To counteract the effects of this 
cultural stagnation, Theatre and 
Music officers sought to open the 
windows of Germany to outside 
culture, and to help Germans make 
up for the time they had lost dur- 
ing the twelve dark years. New 
plays, stressing democratic ideals, 
were introduced—The Skin of Our 
Teeth, Our Town, Life with 
Father, The Time of Your Life, 
and dozens of others. 


EW music was propagated by 

inducing conductors to include 
new works in their programs, by 
founding organizations for the 
furtherance of new music, and by 

(Continued on page 250) 
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British Opera Versus Samuel Johnson 


By Haroitp D. RosentHat 


66 PERA,” said Dr. John- 
son, “is an exotic and 
irrational entertain- 

ment.” This seems to have been 
the typical British attitude towards 
this art, almost up to the present 
day. Because this attitude has ex- 
isted since the eighteenth century, 
the chance for a British school of 
opera to take root and flower has 
been slight indeed. Yet in the 
seventeenth century there was a 
great beginning, which, if it had 
been developed properly, might 
have resulted in quite a different 
state of affairs than the one that 
confronted Dr. Johnson and _ his 
contemporaries in eighteenth-cen- 
tury London. And because such 
a Johnsonian attitude has been per- 
petuated into the present century, 
we are confronted today with the 
spectacle of a national opera com- 
pany with a repertory entirely de- 
void of what might be termed 
classical British opera, and equally 
devoid of any style of singing that 
can be identified as the British 
school. 

An operatic tradition seems to 
depend on two factors—the emer- 
gence and growth of a school of 
composition for the lyric stage by 
native composers; and, arising 
from that, the establishment and 
enhancement of a style of singing 
particularly suited to the character 
and demands of the operas writ- 
ten by native composers. In Eng- 
land these factors have not been 
present. To discover why this is 
the case, it is necessary to go 
back to the beginnings of opera in 
England, in order to see, against 
a historical background, what the 
circumstances were that prevented 
the rise of an operatic tradition. 

In England, opera was born dur- 
ing the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
Its forerunner was the Italian 
masque, which first found favor 
during the reign of Henry VIII, 
and which became especially sump- 
tuous under the Stuart Kings. 
The masques, which were classical 
in subject and took many of their 
ideas from the French ballets du 
cour, were often written by fa- 
mous literary figures of the time, 
John Milton and Ben Jonson 
among them. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that because the fine 
poetry of the British stage so far 
surpassed that of the continent, 
music came to be looked upon as 
something incidental, and was thus 
relegated in the early days of the 
masque to a position that was 
harmful to a satisfactory develop- 
ment of the musical art. 


QIR William D’Avenant, who 

willingly fostered the illusion 
that he was Shakespeare’s son, and 
who became poet-laureate in 1638, 
wrote several masques, and nur- 
tured the idea of establishing a 
permanent theatre for perform- 
ances not only of this form of en- 
tertainment but of opera and con- 
certs as well. To this end he 
obtained from Charles I letters- 
patent allowing him to open a 
theatre. Shortly, the Civil War 
broke out. But although the Puri- 
tans were inveterate enemies of 
the spoken drama they were tol- 
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erant of music and the masque; in 
fact, music flourished under the 
Commonwealth. D’Avenant exer- 
cised all the influence he could 
summon to obtain permission to 
reopen his theatre at Rutland 
House, and he was finally success- 
ful. In 1657, he presented the first 
sritish opera, The Siege of 
Rhodes, with a text by D’Avenant 
himself and music by Henry 
Lawes, Captain Cook, and Charles 
Coleman. Apart from a single 
set song and several choruses, the 
opera consisted of dramatic recita- 
tive in the, Florentine fashion. 
Other operas of this period in- 
clude Cupid and Death, by Mat- 
thew Locke and Orlando Gibbons, 
to a text by Shirley; and, in 1673, 
Locke’s Psyche, which was closely 
modelled after the operas of 
Lully. 

At this point, Britain had adopt- 
ed neither the Italian language 
nor an exclusive devotion to clas- 
sical mythology as conventions for 
its musical stage works. Had not 
the Restoration theatre preferred 
its risqué comedies, nothing need- 
ed to have prevented the establish- 
ment of a school of native opera 
at this time. The Siege of Rhodes 
became a regular piece at D’Aven- 
ant’s new theatre in  Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Samuel Pepys in his diary 
speaks of this theatre as “The 
Opera.” But the most popular 
reaction against Puritan repres- 
sions was too strong, and this 
promising beginning came to noth- 
ing. 


EFORE the advent of Henry 
Purcell, the next major figure 
in the history of British opera, 
a noteworthy work was composed 
by John Blow, the teacher of 
Purcell—the masque Venus and 
Adonis (c. 1680-87), which pro- 
vided Purcell, in many ways, with 
a model for his Dido and Aeneas. 
Classical mythology was now es- 
tablished as a source of material, 
but the musical thettre still re- 
tained the English language. 
Purcell composed only one true 
opera, Dido and Aeneas (1689), 
although his music for The Fairy 
Queen and for King Arthur may 
be said to border on opera in 
many respects. Dido and Aeneas 
was originally written not for the 
professional stage but for an ama- 





George Frideric Handel 


teur performance in a girls’ school 
in Chelsea. The simplicity of its 
intention renders it no less af- 
fecting, however; and far more 
than The Siege of Rhodes, Dido 
and Aeneas marks the real begin- 
ning of British opera. 

After the death of Purcell, in 
1695, British operatic composition 
was interrupted by a hiatus that 
lasted until the nineteenth century. 
During this interval, however, 
events occurred that cannot be ig- 
nored, for they were responsible 
for the establishment of the 
foreign tradition that still, to a 
large extent, characterizes the 
English attitude toward opera. 


FEW years before Purcell’s 
death—in 1679, to be exact— 
Francesco Giovanni Grossi, an 
Italian male soprano, arrived in 
England. Grossi was the first 


representative in England of the 
type of singer for whom Handel 
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was shortly to write some of his 
most florid music. He was the 
predecessor of the myriad foreign 
singers whose vocal displays have 
given joy to British audiences ever 
since, and whose popularity has 
constituted a tremendous obstacle 
to all British singers who hoped 
to make a career of singing in 
their native country. 

In 1710, Handel came to Eng- 
land, and settled down perman- 
ently in London in 1712. His 
operas for the British stage, be 
ginning with Rinaldo, in 1712, 
were nearly forty in number. All 
were written to Italian texts, and 
all were based on classical sub- 
jects. What an anomaly: a Ger- 
man composer settling in London, 
writing Italian operas, for English 
audiences, with long, formal arias 
and artificial plots, and with for- 
eign artists to sing in them. 

In protest against this arti- 
ficialty and formality, John Gay 
wrote, in 1728, The Beggar’s 
Opera, a light, informal ballad 
opera somewhat on the order of 
the traditional German singspiel. 
Within a decade some seventy bal- 
lad operas were produced in Lon- 
don. Even afterward, British bal- 
lad opera continued to be suc- 
cessful, and the comic operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, 150 years 
later, are in many ways descended 
from this form, as Edward J. Dent 
has pointed out. “The ballad 
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opera,” writes Professor Dent, 
“created a peculiar English style, 
of popular tune, not folk song, but 
definitely urban and theatrical.” 

During the second half of the 
eighteenth century, ballad operas 
deteriorated into the species of 
work known as pasticcios. In this 
type of entertainment, all sorts 
of songs and arias by foreign com- 
posers were strung together by a 
British composer, who also intro- 
duced a few pieces of his own. 
This plan was fairly suitable for 
comedies; but there were dire re- 
sults when William Reeve adapted 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice in this 
fashion, in 1792, for the Covent 
Garden stage. Some years later, 
Henry Bishop thought nothing of 
adapting Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
and The Marriage of Figaro in a 
similar manner. 


EARLY two centuries after 

The Siege of Rhodes, Britain 
was no nearer to the establishment 
of its own operatic tradition than 
it had been in 1638. Italian Opera 
flourished at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre; at Covent Garden, Bishop 
turned out his adaptations of for- 
eign operas, one after another, 
cutting them up and interpolating 
passages from other works as well 
as music of his own. A typical 
Covent Garden announcement of 
the time reads: 

“1th. September 1819. The 
Barber of Seville, founded on the 
opera of that name, in which will 
be introduced parts of Rossini’s 
and Paisiello’s celebrated music 
from Il Barbiere di Siviglia. The 
new music composed and the whole 
adapted to the English stage by 
Mr. Bishop.” 

The literary scene in Britain in 
the early nineteenth century was 
dominated by such great Roman- 
tics as Scott and Byron. But no 
native composer of equal emin- 
ence appeared to adapt their works 
for the lyric stage. Yet the de- 
sire for Romantic opera was so 
strong that in 1826 another fa- 
mous foreign importation oc- 
curred, when Carl Maria von 
Weber was commissioned to com- 
pose Oberon to an English text 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Sir Thomas 


~ BEECHAM... 


The legend, even in his 


lifetime, has obscured the 


By ArtTHur JAcoBs 


TRIM gray beard, a short, 
comfortably built figure, a 
L slow majestic walk to the 
podium; a baton, but often no 
score; a sympathy beyond the or- 
dirary when he conducts Handel, 
M:zart, Berlioz, Delius, or Rich- 
arc Strauss. 

his is Sir Thomas Beecham, 
whom it might at first seem fanci- 
ful to describe as Britain’s Samuel 
Goldwyn. But there is real simi- 
larity between the two men in 
their regally extravagant individu- 
alism, which, in both instances, is 
a sure passport to the newspaper 
columns. The Beecham Story 
Factory, like the Goldwyn Story 
Factory, may be imaginary, but it 
is credible. The legend, even in 
his lifetime, has obscured the man. 

\ photographer asked Beecham 
—so the tale runs — to pose by 
holding the hand of a woman vio- 
linist. “Certainly not!” was the 
reply. “Such a gesture would be 
either inadequate or excessive.” 
Other tales exhibit less his quick 
verbal wit than his grand manner, 
as when Beecham, taking a walk 
and finding the weather too hot, 
hailed a taxi, threw his overcoat 
inside, and commanded the driver, 
“Follow me.” 

The title, Sir Thomas, may seem 
to have the right aristocratic ring 
about it for a character about 
whom such tales (whether true or 
not) are told. But the original 
Thomas Beecham who earns a 
modest entry in Britain’s many- 
volume Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography had no title, and is de- 
scribed simply as a patent-medicine 
vendor. From a woman customer 
at his shop in St. Helens, Lanca- 
shire, he picked up the slogan, 
“Worth a guinea a box”—a slogan 
that is still a catch-phrase among 
Britons. Beecham’s Pills, as his 
product was known, brought him 
riches. Born in 1820, he lived un- 
til 1907, when the grandson who 
hore his name was already con- 
ducting his own symphony orches- 


+ 


tra in London. 


'XHE present-day Thomas 

Beecham was born on April 27, 
879, in the big family home at 
fuyton, between St. Helens and 
iverpool. His father, Joseph 
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seecham, who had entered the 
family business and prospered in 
it, gave his son an education char- 
acteristic of the English moneyed 
class. Thomas went to the Lanca- 
shire public school (an exclusive 
private school) of Rossall, then 
studied classics and history at 
Wadham College, Oxford. 
Thomas was at first destined for 
the family business, but his musi- 
cal gifts revealed themselves when 
he was six, after he had attended 
his first concert. That night he lay 
awake in bed, possessed by recol- 
lections of the music; finally he 
got out of bed, marched into the 
living-room, and amazed the as- 
sembled adults by asking, “Please, 
may I learn the piano?” The next 
day the local organist—“the Don 
3asilio of our establishment,” as 
Beecham’s autobiography, A 
Mingled Chime, describes him —— 
was called in to examine the phe- 
nomenon. Don Basilio diagnosed 
him as “suffering from a long sup- 
pression of the artistic instinct,” 
and prescribed instant relief. 
This relief he was amply ac- 
corded. He won the piano prize 
at school, and was the only boy 
to have a piano in his study there. 
During vacations, he attended con- 
certs and operas in Liverpool; at 


man 





home there were a grand piano, a 
pipe organ, and a reed organ—not 
to mention a number of old-fash- 
ioned music boxes, some of them 
evidently solid and serious affairs, 
not to be despised even in this age 
of the phonograph. He studied 
theory at school and privately, 
later coming for two years under 
Charles Wood (who afterward be- 
came professor of music at Cam- 
bridge). Beecham did not stay 
long at the university. The deci- 
sion to leave was his’ own. 
“Your untimely departure,” said 
the head of his college; “has per 
haps spared us the necessity of 
asking you to go.” 


N 1899, Beecham’s father, at that 

time the mayor of St. Helens, 
arranged for a visit to the city by 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manches- 
ter. Hans Richter, then the or- 
chestra’s permanent conductor, 
found that he could not come. 
Why not (it was suggested) hand 
the baton to the mayor’s son, who 
was already conductor of a local 
amateur orchestra? The concert- 
master’s not unnatural objections 
were overruled. 

This performance, Beecham’s 
first with a professional orchestra, 
was only a few months past when 





Arthur Jacobs, the author of this article, absorbs some wisdom from Sir Thomas 


Photos by Scottish Tourist Board 
Sir Thomas Beecham today—obviously a conductor, even in his moments of repose 


a private disagreement separated 
father and son for nine years. But 
since Beecham’s first move was to 
make a leisurely pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth, it cannot be supposed 
that he was turned out of the an 
cestral home with no more than 
the proverbial shilling. Later, at 
any rate, he received a legacy from 
his grandfather; and when father 
and son became reconciled, the 
elder Beecham helped Thomas’ 
musical enterprises both by out 
right gifts and by loans that wer« 
intended eventually to be debited 
to the son's forthcoming share of 
the family estate. 

The accessibility of his family 
fortune has often led to the charge 
that Beecham rose with the assis 
tance of wealth, while others ross 
by hard slogging. The fortune did, 
of course, help him to become an 
impresario (and a brilliant one) 
as well as a conductor; and also it 
saved him, perhaps, from much of 
the drudgery other young conduc 
tors frequently have to undergo, 
as church organists, accompanists, 
or opera repetiteurs. But anyone 
who believes that Beecham’s pres 
ent reputation is essentially based 
on anything but merit will find 
ready refutation from any orches 
tral musician who has played un 
der him. 

Beecham gave his first London 
season in 1905-06, specializing. in 
little-known eighteenth - century 
pieces. In 1907, he enlarged his 
orchestra, and devoted his series 
almost entirely to unfamiliar mod 
ern music. During this season, 
Seecham was introduced to a 
stranger, who praised both the en 
terprise and the performance. The 
stranger was Frederick Delius 


HIS meeting began an associa 
~ tion which continued — until 
Delius’ death, in 1934. Indeed, it 
has continued still longer. Even 
today, any performance of one of 
Delius’ larger and less widely 
known works (such as Song of the 
Hills or the Mass of Life) is al- 
most certain to be conducted by 
Seecham. For the fact that the 
shorter and less demanding works 
of Delius are now common prop 
erty, credit is largely—though not 
entirely—due to Beecham’s cham 
pioning of them. “I have only on 
(Continued on page 220) 





Tintinnabulation 


Preparing the outer mold. The pegs are inserted to hold the loam, which, 
baked into the shell and shaped to the desired contours, comes in actual 
contact with the molten metal. After cooling, this is "shaken" out from the mold 


The “sweep” pattern is made from the design. To form the 
mold or the inside of the bell, layers of loam are baked onto a 
steel core and “swept". The sweep is adjusted to the outside mold 


Shells for the outer molds are kept in a storeroom until needed. These The temperature is correct, the metal alloy is molten, the casting has been 
outer molds are carefully lowered over the inner molds, and the metal 


‘ poured. The master gives the signal, the giant ladle tips, and pours the 
is then poured to fill the space between. Any scraps are saved and reused fiery bell metal in a stream into the waiting mold. Another bell is born 
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Of The B.e.l.l.s 


BOUT 4,500 years ago, a Chinese Emperor commissioned 
A one of his subjects to cast a set of tuned bells. Since that 

time the voice of the bell has become familiar in virtually 
every land. Bells are traditionally associated with churches, schools, 
and meeting houses, and are used to herald joyous or sorrowful 
occasions. 

Sell making is one process that has changed but little since the 
Middle Ages. Mass production and modern machinery cannot be 
substituted for the painstaking handiwork of experienced craftsmen. 
Bell molds, built of sand, clay and graphite, still take weeks to make, 
simply because the mold is built in layers, and one layer must harden 
before the second is made. The tin and copper mixture from which 
the bell metal is made is stirred by hand with green saplings, because 
the introduction of any foreign metal into the mixture would deaden 
the tone of the bell. All bells are made to order, and each presents 
ai: individual problem. 

Bell making runs in families, and is handed down from father 
t. son. The Meneely plant in Troy, N. Y., where these photographs 
were made, is now in its fifth generation of bell making. Accord- 
iny to Clinton Meneely, the only modern change has been in the de- 
v opment of the electrical ringing equipment. Otherwise, his great- 
giandfather would find nothing strange in the plant—except the 
typewriter and the telephone. 





Each bell requires its own clapper, according to its size and shape. 
The clapper patterns are shown here, themselves a fascinating pattern 





Checking for tonal qualities is done scientifically today. The Bell Tone 
Analyser, specifically designed for this purpose, isolates the individual 
vibration, measures its frequency, and then records its characteristics 
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Bells in the steeple of St. Agnes Church, in Cohoes. N. Y. The hanging of a 
carillon is a problem in acoustics, as well as a task in lifting the great 
weights in a narrow space. The bells were originally planned on a drafting 
board. After they are completed by traditional processes, several of which 
are shown on these pages, they must be mounted. This is one of the tricks of 
the trade. An improperly mounted bell will have an impaired tone quality 


Photographs by George Pickow—Three Lions, Inx 





Approved bells are finished by polishing. All of the dirt and oxidized metals 
are removed, and the lustre of the metal brought to a high finish. Later 
at the open forge, a skilled worker fashions proper fittings into the bell 
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A PHANTOM PROCESSION 


By Avam CARSE 


T WOULD be in the year 1895 

when I became possessed of 

my first wind instrument, an 
old ivory flute by Cahusac, given 
me by my barber at Blackheath in 
exchange for an old bicycle. 

My collection, now in the Horni- 
man Museum, comprises nearly 
350 instruments, although that 
does not by far represent the num- 
ber .of instruments that have 
passed through my hands during 
the last thirty years, still less the 
number that I have examined and 
for various reasons have rejected. 

When writing about wind in- 
struments I have hitherto relied 
as much as possible on facts that 
can be backed up by contemporary 
evidence. Surmises or guesses, 
plausible though they are, have so 
often been the starting-points of 
unfounded statements which, pass- 
ing from book to book, by the 
force of sheer repetition have 
eventually come to be regarded as 
historical facts, and become more 
and more firmly established and 
ever more widely accepted each 
time they reappear in print. 
Fancy, however, inviting it may 
be, and imagination, however 
tempting, provide no basis for his- 
torical research; hard facts may 
be dull and dry, and imaginative 
suggestion may be picturesque and 
interesting, but the historian has 
no choice—his work is to deal with 
facts and not with fancies. 

On this occasion, however, I 
beg leave to be allowed to let fancy 
take the lead, to let loose imagina- 
tion, and to build up a picture that 
is pure fantasy, yet is one which 
will not be without its historical 
significance. 

When seated in my study sur- 
rounded by all my old instruments, 
I have often tried to picture their 
original owners, to visualize the 
men who played on them when 
they were in daily use, before they 
became out of date and were dis- 
carded and laid aside, to become 
in time “antiques”’—specimens or 
museum pieces. I have pictured 
a scene in which all of the original 
owners came back in a ghostly 
procession to claim each his own 
instrument. What a_ picturesque 
spectacle it would make! What a 
panorama of musicians going back 
through the nineteenth, the 
eighteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries; Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, Italians, Nether- 
landers, perhaps one Spaniard; 
professionals and amateurs; civil- 
ians, priests, soldiers, and sailors, 
each in the garb of his own time 


This article by a famous British au- 
thority on orchestration is reprinted from 
a recent issue of the Galpin Society Journal. 
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... if the original owners came back to claim 


and calling, a phantom pageant of 
variegated costumes, powdered 
wigs, swords, and gay uniforms, 
gradually merging into the mag- 
pie-like black and white of the 
later nineteenth-century orchestral 
player in his evening dress-clothes. 


INVITE the reader of these 

lines to witness with me such a 
phantom procession, and to see if 
we cannot recognize and give a 
name to some of those ghostly ap- 
paritions. They will come (con- 
veniently) more or less in chrono- 
logical order, starting soon after 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and fading out before the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

Our first reincarnation is a 
bearded and homely-looking man 
dressed in a garb that is plain and 
somewhat coarse, yet is obviously 
the official wear of some public 
employee. He is clearly a man of 
humble birth, of low social status, 
respectable and worthy, but poor 
in this world’s goods. He might be 
almost anything, but when he goes 











the instruments in a famous collection 


up to one of the cases and picks 
out the old alto trombone which is 
inscribed Macht Michael Nagel, 
Nurnberg, 1663, we know at once 
what he was—and there can be no 
doubt about it—he was a Stad- 
pfeiffer or civic musician in some 
small German seventeenth-century 
town, where his duty was to play 
Chorales (the Abblasen) in the 
church tower three times a day, 
and to provide music for local 
weddings, dances, funerals, and on 
all festive or ceremonial occasions. 
He did his job and earned just a 
bare living, but left no name be- 
hind him; an unimportant musi- 
cian with no recorded career. 
Next comes a fine upstanding 
man with a distinctly military 
bearing; he is booted, spurred and 
armed; he is arrayed in a tunic of 
scarlet cloth lined with shalloon 
and trimmed with gold lace, and 
his hat is decorated with gaily 
coloured plumes. Just as we ex- 
pect! He goes straight up to where 
the trumpets are displayed and 
selects one which is marked 





An eighteenth-century print showing an instrument-maker's shop and tools 


Johann Wilhelm Haas in Niirn- 
berg, for he could be none other 
than a member of the corps of 
trumpeters belonging to some Ger- 
man principality late in the seven- 
teenth century, a man of conse- 
quence and dignity, entrusted with 
important messages in time of war, 
and in peace ever ready with a 
ringing fanfare on ceremonial oc- 
casions. He misses the gay banner 
that was once attached to those 
two rings on the old trumpet, but 
he looks pleased when he puts the 
instrument to his lips and finds 
that it plays just as well as when 
it was made at Niirnberg about 
260 years ago. 


HE trumpeter is closely fol- 

lowed by a man in the green 
livery of a huntsman, emblazoned 
with the royal arms of William III 
of England, and it is easy to guess 
which is his instrument—of course 
it is that circular copper hunting 
horn made in 1699 by William 
Bull, who was trumpeter and 
brass-instrument maker to Charles 
II, James II, and William and 
Mary. The old ivory mouthpiece is 
rather crumbled, but nevertheless 
he is able to blow a merry hunting 
tune on the old horn. 

Our next apparition is clearly a 
courtier ; his powdered wig, sword, 
silk stockings and long embroid- 
ered coat proclaim him a man who 
moved in the most exalted circles. 
I seem to know his face, and have 
probably seen his portrait in some 
book. Yes! now I remember—he 
is Johann Joachim Quantz, the 
famous flute-master of Frederick 
the Great; and when he picks out 
a boxwood flute made by Boie of 
Gottingen, he smiles as he sees his 
own name written on it in ink, no 
doubt by the grand-nephew who 
inherited some of his instruments. 

Almost before Quantz has left 
the room there comes a man in a 
similar but rather plainer costume, 
breeched, be-wigged and be- 
sworded, and he begins hunting 
about amongst the old oboes. He 
picks out two, both made by T. 
Stanesby, sen., who died in 1734, 
and for a moment he seems in 
doubt which to take. He fumbles 
in his pocket for a reed, puts it in 
the old instrument, and plays the 
long florid oboe solo in the Over- 
ture to Handel’s Esther, without a 
hitch. I cannot name him, but it is 
clear that he was one of the lead- 
ing oboists in London during Han- 
del’s time, perhaps San Martini, 
perhaps Galliard, or Richard Vin- 
cent. He finds the old instrument 
rather dry and the joints a trifle 
leaky, but he is evidently pleased 
to have the old oboe again. 


OW the room is almost filled by 

an august personage attended 

by a retinue of fawning courtiers. 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Four New Conductors 


NCE the end of the war, lines 

of communication have been 
bh re-established in the musical 
world, and & stimulating inter- 
change of American and foreign 
artists has again been set in mo- 
tion. Through this process it has 
been our good fortune to become 
acquainted recently with the work 
of four outstanding conductors — 
Jonel Perlea of Rumania; Rafael 
Kubelik of Czechoslovakia; and 
Victor de Sabata and Guido Can- 
telli, both of Italy. 

“| am not French, nor German, 
nor Italian, and the Metropolitan 
does not present Rumanian operas. 
Accordingly, I am given assign- 
ments in all three wings. And that 
is good. I do not like to be typed.” 
Having conducted Tristan und 
Isolde, Rigoletto, and Carmen in a 
single season at the Metropolitan, 
Jonel Perlea need have no fear of 
being typed. Although his English 
currently consists of about fifty 
words, Mr. Perlea has no difficulty 
communicating with the Metro- 
politan musicians. The strings and 
woodwinds he addresses in Ger- 
man, the brass in Italian, and the 
rest in French. “My native Ru- 
manian,” he says with a smile, “is 
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Victor de Sabata 


Rick Ramage 


Visatone 


Rafael Kubelik 


By ANTHONY BruNo 


Mr. Perlea’s American debut — 
when he conducted Tristan und 
Isolde at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Dec. 1, 1949 — was pre- 
ceded by an introduction of an- 
other kind ten years ago, when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Georges Enesco, performed his 
Variations on an Original Theme. 
His interest in composition started 
early. At nine he wrote a waltz, 
and in school he used to study 
scores instead of Latin, hiding 
them on his lap in the classroom. 
He studied composition with An- 
ton Beer Wallbrunn, in Munich, 
and with Max Reger, in Leipzig. 
He has composed a piano quintet 
and a string quartet; Prelude to a 
Drama, and other orchestral 
pieces; songs; and works that 
have been described, under a once 
cherished category, as modernistic. 
Sut today it is as a conductor that 
we know him. 

Mr. Perlea was barely twenty 
when he first appeared profession- 
ally, as an assistant conductor in 
Leipzig. Two years later, he was 
promoted to conductorial rank in 
the city of Rostock. He remained 
there until he was called to return 
to Rumania for military service. 
After a year im uniform he was 


Guido Cantelli 
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delighted to accept an engagement 
in Cluj, and even more delighted 
to become connected with the 
Royal Opera House in Bucharest. 
By the time he was 29 he had 
risen to the post of director gen- 
eral of the theatre, responsible for 
both repertory and casting, and, 
as first conductor, for most of the 
performances as well. He intro- 
duced Bucharest audiences to Der 
Rosenkavalier, Tannhauser, Parsi- 
fal, Tristan und Isolde, Die Meis- 
tersinger,Der Freischiitz, Fidelio, 
Falstaff, and several Mozart 
works. Not content with the ardu- 
ousness of this schedule, Mr. Per- 
lea accepted invitations to conduct 
other European orchestras as a 
guest, and thus became familiar 
to the theatres of Vienna, Berlin, 
Warsaw, and Paris. Annoyed with 
casting requests from influential 
persons, he resigned as director 
general at Bucharest, to devote 
his time exclusively to music — as 
chief conductor at the opera house 
and professor of composition in 
the Bucharest Academy of Music. 

In 1944, the Nazis interned both 
Mr. Perlea and his wife, a writer. 
For ten months they were sub- 
jected to the privations of a con 
centration camp. “We managed to 


hide a radio by means of an intr 
cate system of watches,” he ré 
lates, “and listened to the London 
broadcasts every day. dpi We had 
no strength to make music, al 
though I spent hours correcting 
and studying scores that I had 
brought with me. There was even 
an element of humor among us, 
as we strove to outwit our guards ig 
Liberated at the end of the war 
by the British, the Perleas were 
faced with a difficult decision. The 
conductor realized that greater op 
portunities lay outside his own 
country. His wife naturally wished 
to return to Bucharest, for she 
was anxious to see their little son, 
who had been left with his grand 
mother. So Mr. Perlea went to 
Italy, while his wife went home. 
Later she was able to bring both 
her mother and the child away 
with her. 
In Rome, Mr. Perlea found con 
ditions chaotic, and foreign con 
ductors a drug on the market. 
Eventually, he was asked to ré 
place a colleague who had been 
delayed by the inefficiency of the 
train service, and he conducted a 
concert of the Santa Cecilia Or 
(Continued on page 254) 
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HE New York theatre-going public is 

fast becoming the most feared and re- 

spected in the world, because it is un- 
usually free from artistic prejudice, shat- 
teringly demonstrative when moved to praise 
or disapproval, and certainly far quicker in 
the uptake than any other audience of com- 
parable size. No wonder the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, fresh from London, was quaking in its 
satin toe-shoes before the first-night curtain 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Oct. 9, 
1949, “If they don’t like you,” a helpful 
informant had said of the New York audience, 
“they won’t hesitate to let you know.” 

But all was well: The Sleeping Beauty 
was duly performed, and the audience dis- 
pelled any doubts that could have haunted 
even the most timid of dancers. Margot 
Fonteyn proved that the claims of her myriad 
supporters were justified—that she is in truth 
a ballerina of international standard; and the 
company’s discipline earned praise which must 
have delighted Ninette de Valois, its director 
—and also the ghosts of the old Russian 
Czarists who used to cause official notices 
to be displayed showing royal disapproval of 
those who got out of line. 

This success recalled to Londoners’ minds 
their own reception of the first ballet company 
from overseas to give a season in London 
after the long years of the war, Les Ballets 
des Champs-Elysées, then led by Roland Petit 
(who now heads his own Ballets de Paris, 
which completed a successful New York run 
on Jan. 15). How delighted the Londoners 
were to see for themselves how the French 
dancers had fared during seven years of ob- 
scurity. They acclaimed Jean Babilée and 
Natalie Philippart, whose exceptional gifts are 
a treat Americans still have in store; on the 
first night, the distinguished audience roared 
its approval. A little later, Ballet Theatre 
came from the United States to London, and 
the British audience hopes to see this com- 
pany again in the near future. Thus London- 
ers are able to sympathize with New York’s 
pleasure, and to rejoice at Sadler’s Wells’ suc- 
cess. 
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It used tg be great fun to go to Sadler's 
Wells Theatre (from which the company takes 
its name) before the war. The small theatre 
is situated in Islington, a rather Hogarthian 
and unfashionable district of London, which 
could be reached by bus from Piccadilly Cir- 
cus for the sum of two pence. It is built 
on the site of an old well, which a man named 
Sadler is said to have discovered and attempt- 
ed to popularize by planting a pleasure garden 
on the spot and advertising the curative 
properties of the water. The seats in the 
little theater were very inexpensive indeed. 
Once, when the Royal Family visited a ballet 
performance there, a special box had to be 
erected in the circle. It looked rather pe- 
culiar, but Islington went wild with delight. 
After the performance, Margot Fonteyn and 
Robert Helpmann were presented to Their 
Majesties: “Margot gave such a wonderful 
curtsey,” said Mr. Helpmann afterward, “that 
I nearly lost my head and curtsied myself.” 

As New Yorkers will have noted, Robert 
Helpmann is, to put it mildly, a considerable 
personality. He has a remarkable poise and 
assurance that never shows the least sugges- 
tion of complacency, and that gives his clas- 
sical interpretations a great elegance. On 
top of this, he has a most outrageous sense 
of humour, which is intensely infectious, and 
has become, in his case, a special art. During 
the war, when the company moved from Is- 
lington to the more central neighborhood of 
Trafalgar Square, and the dancers danced 
to music punctuated by sirens and explosions, 
Mr. Helpmann’s wit kept both the audience 
and the company in such a state of helpless 
laughter that it was possible to forget the grim 
realities outside the theatre. He has a tre- 
mendous following. He is an excellent part- 
ner, and with Miss Fonteyn he is at his best. 

Margot Fonteyn was presented at a very 
early age in that theatre in Islington, exactly 
as if a conjuror had produced her out of a hat. 
There she was, showing just that combination 
of modesty and brilliance for which she is so 
justly famed today. She has probably worked 
harder and learned more about dancing than 


SADLER’S WELLS 
BALLET 


. . - its greatest quality 
is its integrity 


DRAWINGS ANRg TEXT 


By Kay AMBROSE 


any of her contemporaries, and she is entitled 
to all the praise that has been so lavishly be- 
stowed upon her. 

Perhaps the choreographer who understands 
her best is Frederick Ashton. His subtlety 
and her slight reticence complement each other 
with the happiest results, especially in such 
ballets as Nocturne, the sad story of a little 
Parisian flower-seller, and Apparitions, in 
which Mr. Ashton uses his delicate and nos- 
talgic “once-upon-a-time” technique. 

Mr. Ashton made his debut as choreographer 
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with the Ballet Rambert, that diminutive but 
fabulous ballet-company that has discovered, 
developed, and produced such a wealth of 
talent, and that carried the torch of ballet 
when there was none other to be seen outside 
Russia—under the kindly and helpful pat- 
ronage of Thamar Karsavina (who appeared 
as guest artist, with the then extremely youth- 
ful Harold Turner, in Spectre de la Rose). 
Marie Rambert’s list of discoveries is start- 
jing. It includes Anthony Tudor, Hugh Laing, 
Walter Gore, Frederick Ashton, and many 
others well known both in Britain and abroad. 
She has always understood the importance 
of famous guest artists to her company. But 
Ashton is her chef d’oeuvre, and he never 
tires of giving her credit. 

Moira Shearer’s delicate loveliness lends it- 
self even better to Technicolor than it does 
to the stage. Delicacy of appearance, from 
the point of view of live ballet, is more a 
matter of illusion than of actual physique; 
the remorseless motion-picture camera, while 
it may make the most of a beauty, can wreck 
the performance of a great illusory artist— 
perliaps even Pavlova, who is reputed to have 
hated the films. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the great classical bal- 
lets are beginning to show a subtle change 
in approach. At the beginning of this cen 
tury. Diaghileff’s riot of color and talent cap 
ture] the dance-loving world—or, rather, 
crested a new world of dance-lovers. With 
his death, it was gradually understood that 
no one could replace him, and all attempts 
to reproduce the classics in his manner be- 
cam’ known as the “shabby splendor” style. 
Ultimately it became clear that if the classics 
were not to die they must be conserved with 
more care than creative intent, and that no- 
bod, could ever adjust them to modern stand- 
ards by giving them precisely as Diaghileff 
did. Thus Sadler’s Wells has attempted The 
Slecping Beauty in a setting that is devoid 
of shabbiness, yet manages to avoid the un- 
comfortable atmosphere created by the new- 
est schools of theatrical decoration. 

\s a reaction against the prevalent 
story-ballet, Symphonic Variations, with 
choreography by Ashton and décor by Sophie 
Fedorovitch, is a satisfying work. Three girls 
and three men simply dance to Franck’s music, 
against an Olympian background of white, 
emerald, and black. It is a little masterpiece 
of simplicity in stage craft. 

In the opinion of many, the Sadler's Wells 
company excels in ballets evocative of its 
own country’s characteristics. Traveling to 
and from Islington, through Hogarth’s Lon- 
don, heaven knows what subconscious notes 
the dancers must have made; for in The 
Rake’s Progress every dancer is revealed as 
an effective mime. Miss De Valois used these 
latent powers, and made of them what is per- 
haps Sadler’s Wells’ purest and most striking 
composition. The cast has been changed again 
and again—a tremendous test of any ballet’s 
real worth—and each time Hogarth has risen, 
triumphant, caustic, vital, and convincing. 


HAT is the history of the Sadler’s Wells 

sallet? How has it risen from its Ho- 
garthian environment in Islington, where it 
was seldom visited by society, never given a 
thought as a serious rival by the visiting 
ballets russes companies, who had everything 
their own way at the Royal Opera House 
or Drury Lane every season; enjoying only 
the esteem of a clientele composed of local 
residents, would-be dancers, and those whose 
limited means made regular visits to Covent 
Garden impossible ? 

The Sadler’s Wells company has a long- 
term policy, the wisdom of which is now evi- 
dent. It struggled along with a ballet school 
in tow, dreaming of the day when perhaps 
the government would realize the potentiali- 
tics of dancing as a means of promoting in- 
ternational good will, and overcome its preju- 
dice against British dancers to the extent of 
granting a subsidy. At that time, however, 
the state was naturally affected by the box- 
oflice supremacy of visiting companies, shabby 
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splendor and all; and there 1s little doubt 
that their cynicism for British ballet was 
shared by a majority of the public. How 
long this eclipse of ballet by British perform- 
ers would have continued it is impossible to 
judge, had it not been for the intervention 
of the war, which served to disrupt and scat- 
ter the elaborate international companies, but 
had the effect of binding the British company 
more closely together. The war also caused 
a necessary cessation of the yearly visits of 
foreign companies to Covent Garden; the 
British public either had to do without bal 
let altogether or patronize Sadler’s Wells, 
which, though young, was unquestionably su- 
perior to any other company in Britain. The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet moved from theatre 
to theatre, each one larger than the last, and 
the state eventually subsidized it, school and 
all. The company now performs at Covent 
Garden, and the school is now situated at the 
old theatre in Islington, where regular per- 
formances are given by a sort of nursery 
ballet, whose members are used to fill out 
the main company when required. Their num- 
bers are reinforced by artists of the caliber 
of Hans Zillig, formerly of the Jooss Ballet, 
who serve as example and inspiration to the 
young dancers. In fact, Sadler’s Wells is now 
very thoroughly established; it has a name; 
it has a huge public; and in time it will prob 
ably develop its own style of dancing, in 
which direct imitation of the Russians will 
give place to a technique more adapted to the 
sritish temperament. Traditional Russian bal- 
lets must always be performed to keep their 
great standards in mind, for the benefit of 
both the performers and the public; but 
there 1s no reason why a respect for the Rus- 
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sian tradition and an adjusted technique for 
the British dancer should not flourish side by 
side. 

The Martinsky and Bolshoi schools of ballet 
have survived war and revolution, as have the 
Paris Opera Ballet and the Royal Danish 
Ballet. They have taught us a lesson it is 
foolish to ignore. It is the restless uncer- 
tainty of a nomadic existence, in which danc- 
ers have to survive being perpetually dis- 
banded and re-collected, that endangers danc- 
ing as a national asset in any country. A 
national ballet can survive many storms, for 
it has the advantage of a settled existence. 

For the frequenters of Islington, as far 
back as the early 1930s, the names of Help- 
mann, Fonteyn, Brae, May, Newman, Honer, 
Turner, Miller, and many others were house 
hold words; and when the time came for the 
government to decide which company was 
worthy of state support there was not a doubt 
as to which company would receive this bless 
ing. 

Throughout the musical history of Sadler's 
Wells, the influence of Constant Lambert can 
be descried.’ Cultivated, a gifted conversa 
tionalist, a composer of great ability, and 
author of a witty and influential book, Music, 
Ho!, Mr. Lambert played the piano for the 
ballet during the war, when an orchestra 
could not be obtained. 

The greatest quality of the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet is its integrity. Few of the most popu 
lar dancers have left, in the usual way, to 
start small companies with themselves as 
stars; and the members who received the 
plaudits of the Islington audience with grave 
modesty now receive bouquets from the rest 
of the world in exactly the same spirit. 








By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


LTHOUGH opera is consid- 

ered by many composers to 
. be the ultimate musical 
achievement, the main problem of 
opera is fot a purely musical one. 
Opera should, in fact, have a place 
of its own in the history of the 
arts, apart from the specific his- 
tory of music. For in its inherent 
character it is a combination of 
the two arts of drama and music, 
and the achievement of a true syn- 
thesis is very difficult indeed. Mu- 
sic and drama exist in two differ- 
ent worlds, each with its own time 
and dimension. In drama, the time- 
concept follows the pattern of real 
life, and relates to the past and the 
future. In music, the time-concept 
follows a pattern of its own, and 
relates only to the present. The 
flow of a piece of music is not 
conditioned by anything outside 
the piece ; it is a creation validated 
only by its own rules. A theatre 
piece, on the other hand, is condi- 
tioned by its environment, by 
occurrences that precede the be- 
ginning of drama, and sometimes 
by occurrences that will take place 
afterwards. 

It is not surprising that the com- 
bination of two such different ele- 
ments is difficult and seldom suc- 
cessfully achieved. Its achievement 
necessarily requires the subjuga- 
tion of the time concept of one of 
the clements to that of the other. 
An aria always involves a suspen- 
sion of the drama; and the dra- 
matic flow very often infringes 
upon the demands of the music. 

Kew composers have come close 
to a just combination. Mozart, 
Wagner, Verdi, and Debussy did 
approach unity, but there is still a 
preponderance of musical over 
dramatic clements in their operas. 
Composers like Donizetti, Puccini, 
and Massenet, on the other hand, 
have reduced the music to minimal 
importance, so that the dramatic 
element predominates over the 
musical. Musicians who are inter- 
ested not in the combination of 
drama and music, but only in mu- 
sic itself, are somewhat reluctant 
to admit the value of Massenet and 
Puccini; on the other hand, audi 
ences whose primary concern is 
with the dramatic side of the pic 
ture do not altogether feel the 
impact of Tristan und Isolde or 
the refinement of Pelléas et Méli- 
sande—the two operas in which 
unity is most nearly achieved. 
Beethoven did not come up to his 
own creative standard in his only 
opera, Fidelio; Barték wrote no 
opera after his early Bluebeard’s 
Castle, which still belonged to the 
world of Strauss and early Schén- 
berg; whether Stravinsky’s Oedi 
pus Rex and Perséphone should be 
classified as opera or as oratorio is 
still problematic. The musical per- 
sonalities of these composers were 
too strong. They could not compro- 
mise their musical convictions in 
order to fulfil the requirements of 
the drama. 


TP HE last forty years have wit- 

nessed new and interesting ap- 
proaches on the part of contempo- 
rary composers to the dramatic 
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Jonny Spielt Auf, Ernst Krenek's jazz opera, was a product of the 1920s 


field. It is amazing that the lack 
of performances still keeps us 
unaware of many important ac- 
complishments in the field of opera 
by outstanding composers of our 
time, Since a complete survey of 
the operatic composition of the 
past forty years would require an 
entire book, I shall limit myself 
here to a discussion of the com- 
posers who have offered or at 
tempted to offer a significant ap- 
proach to opera, omitting those 
who continued to employ standard 
forms and styles, and, of course, 
those of whom, either accidentally 
or intentionally, | am not aware. 
Arnold Schonberg was the first 
contemporary composer to ap- 
proach opera in a new way. His 
Erwartung, composed in 1909, is 
the first of a serics of attempts 
made by different composers dur- 
ing more than twenty years to re- 
new the relationship between music 
and the theatre. Schonberg com- 
posed the score of Erwartung in 
seventeen days, basing his own 
idea of the libretto on a poem by 
Marie Pappenheim. The opera was 
revolutionary, in that it reduced 
the cast to a single woman and the 
dramatic action to her hallucina- 
tion, in which she seeks her lover 
in a forest, finds his body, and then 
passes through many subconscious 
states. Because the action is all a 
dream, it has nothing in common 
with the time-concept of dramatic 
realism. The score is one of 
Schonberg’s richest and most  in- 
ventive. He had already broken 
all his links with tonality, but was 
still far from formulating his 
twelve-tone technique. The score 
of Erwartung is an extension of 
Wagnerian methodology in that its 
melodic material maintains a con- 
tinuous flow throughout the half 
hour duration of the opera. It 
breaks totally with Wagner, how- 
ever, in that it is athematic, creat- 
ing new musical ideas until the 
end. The full orchestra used by 
Schonberg provides an unceasing 
invention of new sounds and _ at- 
mospheric backgrounds. 


HORTLY after Erwartung, 

Schonberg began work on a 
second opera, Die  Gliickliche 
Hand. In contrast to the first un- 
dertaking, this work was written 
very slowly, and completed only 
in 1913. The libretto, written by 
Schonberg himself, is even more 


revolutionary than that of Erwar- 
tung, for here he deliberately en- 
ters a world of surrealism. The 
cast consists of the Man (bari- 
tone), the Woman and the Gentle- 
man (mimed roles), and a chorus 
of six women and six men—which, 
as with the Greek chorus, is en- 
tirely static and does not partici- 
pate in the action. The action of 
Die Gliickliche Hand takes place 
in a continual atmosphere of mad 
exuberance, delirium, and extrava- 
gance. The theme of the drama is 
the existence of an “authentic 
conscience”—the Man—exposed to 
the inauthentic existence of every- 
thing. The Woman, an incarnation 
of eroticism, stimulates the authen- 
tic nature of the man. But she does 
not possess the moral force to join 
him, and by succumbing to the 
inauthentic conscience—the Gen- 
tleman—she occasions the down- 
fall of the Man. 

In his libretto, Schénberg care 
fully indicates all the stage effects 
that contribute to the surrealistic 
character of the work. The light- 
ing effects employ a wide range 
of values of color and intensity, 
from complete darkness to the 
brightest illumination. The clement 
of light is thus used as a sort of 
superstructural participant. Schén- 
berg gives the following instruc- 
tions on the first page of the score: 

“The scene is almost completely 
dark. In front, the Man lies with 
his face against the floor. On his 
back is an animal of the feline 
type (a sort of a hyena with the 
big wings of a bat), which seems 
to bite his neck. The background 
of the scene is a velvet curtain of 
dark violet, with small portholes 
through which are seen the faces 
of six women and six men, illumi- 
nated by green.” 

The music of Die Gliickliche 
Hand adventures still farther than 
Erwartung in its creative richness 
and its inventiveness. For the cho- 
rus Schonberg uses his new 
Sprechgesang as well as the con- 
ventional singing voice in all sorts 
of combinations; sometimes he 
uses them successively, and some- 
times he superimposes them. The 
soloist is called upon for all pos- 
sible techniques of the singing— 
endless melody, like that in Erwar- 
tung; bel canto; violent porta- 
mento; and falsetto. The large 
orchestra, in which the composer 
uses such instruments as hammers 
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and metal tubes, again — uses 
athematic materials, of unequalled 
richness of tone-color and extraor- 
dinary originality. Viewed as a 
solution for the fundamental prob- 
lem of opera, the success of Die 
Gliickliche Hand is questionable, 
For although Schonberg succeeded 
in achieving theoretical unity be- 
tween all the elements of music 
and stage, he tended to counterbal- 
ance this achievement by his incor- 
poration of surrealistic and psy- 
choanalytical elements, which, it 
seems to me, are impossible for the 
ordinary audience to assimilate 


YHAT the problem of music 
versus the stage was not an 
individual question, but a gencral 
aesthetic concern of most new 
composers, is shown by the way 
in which ballet — particularly in 
Paris— moved up into an in 
precedented position and threat- 
ened to supplant opera. Ballet does 
not face the problem of tine- 
unity that confronts the combina- 
tion of music and drama, sinec it 
eliminates words and sometir es 
dramatic action. Ballet employs a 
time-dimension that correspor ds 
readily with that of music. At lest 
two operas were influenced by the 
Russian ballet style—Stravinsky’s 
Le Rossignol and Prokofieff’s ‘The 
Love for Three Oranges. Both are 
fairy tales; the elimination of the 
text would scarcely have harmed 
the plays, and, as a consequence, 
the time-problem of opera is non- 
existent, 

Le Rossignol is not one of Stra- 
vinsky’s most important works. It 
is interesting only because it shows 
the evolution of Stravinsky’s style 
in the work itself. The Prokoficff 
opera is, in a sense, more impor- 
tant, because it attempts to bring 
together the elements of speech 
and music into a time-dimension of 
its own. To this end Prokofieff 
uses a device already made famil- 
iar by Mozart—rapidity of tempo 
and movement. The continuous 
scherzo-like tempo of Prokofiefi's 
operatic music is even more ap- 
parent in his later opera, The 
Gambler, based on the novel by 
Dostoievsky. The action of The 
Gambler is not marked by the fan- 
tastic elements of The Love for 
Three Oranges, but it is an amus- 
ing stage piece of at least average 
theatrical appeal. In one way it 
resolves the operatic problem, for 
the rapid movement of Prokofieff's 
music is close to the natural 
rhythm of spoken words. 

A new approach to opera was 
made by Stravinsky in L’Histoire 
du Soldat. The listing of this work 
as an opera may perhaps be con- 
sidered wrong. But since it com- 
bines the elements of stage, music, 
and words, as well as that of bal- 
let, it can reasonably be so listed, 
despite the fact that its reduction 
of all the clements to a minimum 
has remained until now a unique 
experiment. Stravinsky does not 
unify the different elements. He 
supersedes them, and, by placing 
musicians, narrators, and actors 
on the stage, gives them all equal 
importance. Certainly it is not nec- 
essary to insist that L’Histoire du 
Soldat is a masterpiece, not onl 
inethe beauty and economy of the 
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This is not an anachronistic representation of Menotti's The Telephone, but an eye- 
witness account of the premiere of Schonberg's Von Heute auf Morgen, in 1929 


music, but in the originality of the 
eriire design. It is a work that 
should in many ways serve as an 
eximple to future composers of 
oOpcTa. 


WV ITH the 1920s came an era 

of operatic adventure. Never 
be sore was the production of opera 
so widespread, or so full of new 
id: as and new aesthetics, as in this 
period, which unfortunately lasted 
only about ten years. Central Eu 
ropean composers, served by nu- 
mcrous opera houses, were not 
exclusively concerned with new 
approaches to stage technique, but 
also sought to reflect the era in 
which they lived—an era which 
Wis capricious in its ideas of en- 
tertainment and cheap in _ its 
attitude toward life. 

lwo examples of this sort of 
opera are Ernst Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf, a jazz opera in which 
the composer seemed mainly con- 
cerned with producing dissonances 
at all costs; and Kurt Weill’s 
Mahagonny, which provoked a 
scandal at its premicre because it 
reduced operatic music to the level 
of jazz accompaniment and_ hit 
tunes, but which later, in spite of 
the directness of its impact, could 
only be called superficial. Maha- 
gonny may have contributed ideas 
to the present-day Broadway musi- 
cal stage; but it cannot be consid- 
ered seriously as an opera, because 
the music is so played down in 
importance. 

Out of the entire production of 
the Germanic countries in those 
ten years, Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
alone stands out as a masterwork. 
All the operas of the time present- 
ed some sort of reflection of a 
period not at all great in its signifi- 
cance, and vanished with the 
period whose nature they 
attempted to express. 

In France, matters went other- 
wise. There, too, the composers 
were not left untouched by the 
superficiality of the period. But 
they managed, in varying degrees, 
to preserve their own personalities 
when they composed large works. 
Three of the most famous compos- 
ers in Paris—Darius Milhaud, 
Arthur Honegger, and Igor Stra- 
vinsky —turned to momentous 
themes —drawn from the Bible, 
Greek tragedy, and historical 
drama. They resolved the operatic 
problem by bringing to the stage 
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not real dramas, but situations in 
which their music could unfold 
freely. As it happens, the Greek 
trilogy, L’Orestie d’Aeschyle, and 
the historical opera, Christophe 
Colomb, by Darius Milhaud, are 
not only great works, but the best 
this composer has produced in any 
form. The same can be said of 
Honegger’s two operas, Judith 
and Antigone. And Stravinsky's 
Oedipus Rex is one of his noblest 
and most perfect works. 

Milhaud took twelve years to 
compose his score for Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia, in Paul Claudel’s trans 
lation. While he worked at it, he 
wrote many other works, including 
several operas. Milhaud was far 
from being the first operatic com- 
poser to employ a Greek subject 
for opera; the very first operas, 
more than three centuries earlier, 
were based on Greek stories. But 
unlike earlier composers, who 
adapted their subjects to their 
musical means and their own per 
sonalities, Milhaud employed the 
original plays, and projected him- 
self into the very heart of Greek 
tragedy. 


N 1911, Claudel came to see Mil- 

haud. He had just finished the 
translation of Agamemnon, and 
had found that the language of 
Aeschylus in certain choruses and 
dialogues suddenly became so in 
tensely metrical and lyrical that 
music seemed to him necessary. 
He asked Milhaud to compose it. 
To avoid writing incidental music 
—intended merely to create an at- 
mosphere while the dramatic ac 
tion and spoken text continued— 
Milhaud made a direct transition 
from the spoken word to song. In 
Agamemnon, it is only after Cly- 
temnestra has committed her crime 
—at the moment when she comes 
out of the palace, brandishing her 
bloody axe—that she sings. In a 
scene of great violence, Clytem- 
nestra hurls herself against the 
chorus of old men, as a fanfare 
proclaims that Aegisthus is now 
King. After this scene, music is 
abandoned, and the play continues 
to the end as spoken drama. This 
scene was composed in 1913. 

In 1915, Milhaud composed the 
second opera of the trilogy, Les 
Choéphores, using the same prin- 
ciples as in Agamemnon. But more 
scenes are provided with music— 
the Funeral Vociferation at the 








Entrance of the Choéphores, the 
Libation of Electra, the Incanta- 
tion of the Chorus, and Electra 
and Orestes at the Tomb of Agam- 
emnon. In addition, there were two 
scenes whose savage character 
posed a very complex problem for 
Milhaud. Since the lyric element 
was not musical, Milhaud found 
his answer by composing a rhyth- 
mical recitation, accompanied by a 
variety of percussion instruments. 
The opera ends, after the killing of 
Clytemnestra, with a Hymn to Jus 
tice, for chorus and orchestra, in 
which music once more comes into 
its own. 

In 1916, Milhaud received from 
Claudel the translation of Les 
Euménides, the third part of the 
trilogy. Out of it he made an 
opera in three acts, with the text 
set to music from start to finish. 
The first two acts were somber and 
savage in character. The third, the 
culmination of the entire trilogy, 
shows the vote of the people of 
Athens, the acquittal of Orestes, 
and the great scene of the pacifica 
tion of the furies, and ends with 
the triple chorus of Athens, the 
appeased furies, and the people of 
Athens. The orchestration of this 
score was completed in 1924. 

The most lyrical of contempo 
rary composers, Milhaud devised 
a harmonic system that made use 
of polytonality. This method is 
limited in its scope, because it does 
not allow large horizontal develop- 
ments. Milhaud has always been a 
composer of important ideas, but 
has never been able to develop 
them fully in purely musical forms. 
The quality of Milhaud’s music 
comes to its full justification, how- 
ever, When his medium is opera 
especially in works of such great 
scope as the Oresteia and the later 
Christophe Colomb. 

In the Oresteia, music gradually 
comes into being, and Milhaud 
proceeds by addition. From the 
still fragmentary music in Aga 
memnon, he moved on to_ the 
Choéphores, where music is. still 
not used throughout; he finally 
conceived Les EKuménides not only 
with music throughout, but with a 
gradual heightening of sonorities, 
tonalities, and lyrical creativeness. 
The closing scene, the triumphal 
procession of the people of Athens, 
in which he uses an immense cho- 
rus singing in different tonalities 
with the accompaniment of a huge 


Drawings by B. F. Dolbin 
A collaboration of Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill, The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny (1927) "reduced operatic music to the level of jazz accompaniment” 


orchestra, is one of the yreat 
moments in music. In Les Eumé 
nides, he employs such huge musi 
cal means that this 25-year-old 
work has never been staged, and 
has received only one complet 
concert performance, by the Brus- 
sels Radio in November, 1949. 

If the Oresteia proceeds by al 
long development through — thre« 
operas, Christophe Colomb 
to a text by Paul Claudel), com 
posed 1 1928, proceeds by mecans 
of immense blocks facing im all di 
rections. Claudel did not use ordi 
nary means to present the histori 
cal figure of Columbus; he had no 
intention of Living a ce scription 
of the discovery of America. Tle 
made himself the interpreter of a 
world of ideas, questions, and sen 
timents, familar for over four 
centuries. The poet portrays Co 
lumbus on his deathbed, dreaming 
his life over again. A narrator 
takes over the throughout 
the 27 scenes. There are two simul 
tancously = presented ; 
Columbus. The first, at the head 
of chorus, comments 
his own acted out by the 
S¢ cond. The scenes are ol an 
extraordinary diversity. Some go 
so far as to employ film technique, 
and the use of a narrator, of two 
versions of the principal character 
and two choruses one acting and 
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the other commenting—is a nov\ 
elty in opera. 

Milhaud’s adapts itself 
totally to this variety and inven 
tion on the stage 
called upon to evoke the dual 
world of ideas and happenings 
There is an alternation of ordinary 
speaking, rhythmic recitation, and 
full-scale music. Fach scene fulfils 
its own development, and = stands 
on its own feet, 


A S was said earlier, Christophe 
Colomb is more a presentation 
of situations than the unfolding of 
a drama. It does not go as far in 
the superposition of tonalities as 
Les Kuménides, but its greater va 
riety gives it a very mobile aspect 
Its musical and scenic demands, 
morcover, are aS great as those of 
the Oresteia. Since its triumphal 
presentation in Berlin in 1930, at 
the Unter den Linden Opera 
House, Christophe Colomb has not 
been staged, although it has re 
ceived a few concert perform 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Finding A Personal Orchestral Idiom 


By Joun J. Becker 


serious, routined, and planned 

technical study of the basic 
principles of orchestration (which 
every creator or imitator must 
undertake), intellectual discipline 
must give way to artistic intuition, 
so that the composer may arrive 
at a personal and original orches- 
tral idiom. My orchestration has 
been so much a part of my gen- 
eral development that the idea of 
analyzing or devising a formula 
for my approach had never oc- 
curred to me until Arthur Cohen 
asked me to write a short commen- 
tary upon my particular method of 
orchestration for his forthcoming 
encyclopedia on the subject. The 
problem of just how to do so 
seemed very difficult, and perhaps 
one that a composer should not 
even attempt. Nevertheless, in ful- 
{lling that assignment, I made a 
few pertinent observations on the 
subject, which I shall seek to illus- 
trate here by references to various 
sections of my own scores. 

Interesting and new effects may 
he obtained by the juxtaposition of 
contrasting instruments, that is, 
instruments which have no rela- 
tionship to each other as far as 
their orchestral color is concerned. 
This method is particularly adapt- 
ible for an effective projection of 
dissonant contrapuntal ,and_har- 
monic passages. The use of simi- 
larly colored instruments often 
produces, even to the most highly 
developed ear, a feeling of dis- 


|: is my belief that after a 


John Becker is one of the older group of 
iconoclastic composers, which also includes 
such men as Charles Ives, Carl Ruggles, 
Henry Cowell, and Edgar Varése. Mr. 
Becker is at present composer in residence 
and professor of music at Barat College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., and professor of composi 
tion at the Chicago Musical College. 
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cordant noise and nothing else, for 
the dissonant line is absorbed by 
the muddy monotony of the same 
resonant color, and the result is a 
jumbled sound. On the other hand, 
even a long passage of minor sec- 
onds in juxtaposition with other 
types of dissonance will stand out 
as two distinct musical lines when 
played by nonrelated instruments 
with colors that, seemingly, should 
clash. Such playing against each 
other of contrasting instruments 
will eliminate any possibility of 
obscurity in the musical line. The 
musical idea, whether expressed in 
t traditional or an advanced idiom, 
will be projected by such instru- 
mental handling with startlingly 
brilliant and effective clarity. 
Moreover, new colors, new reso- 
nances and new orchestral sounds, 
heretofore undreamed of, will be 
created. A typical example may be 
found in the trumpet, horn, and 
bassoon parts of my Concerto 
Arabesque, for piano and orches- 
tra (Example 1). 

If a brilliant, glittering, disso- 
nant splash of sound is desired, 
two instruments of the same color 
will project such a sound. This is 
especially true in the use of the 
brasses. 

New and interesting effects may 
be obtained by long sustained sec- 
tions of seconds, scored for instru- 
ments of the same color. These are 
particularly effective when pro- 
jected against a musical idea ex- 
pressed by a contrasting group of 
instruments, especially if the sec- 
onds cut through the center. An 
example of this usage might in- 
volve first and second violins; two 
trumpets or horns will cut through 
with an amazing effect. My Sym- 
phony No. 6, Out of Bondage, a 
Symphony of Democracy, provides 
an instance (Example 3). 


Further examples, which cannot 
be quoted here, may be found in 
the same work. Many other possi- 
bilities may be based upon these 
starting points. The real creative 
artist will discover them. 


HE musical idea of the creative 

artist must represent his per- 
sonality and his personal orches- 
tral thinking, just as it must rep- 
resent his personal harmonic or 
contrapuntal thinking. If it does 
not, he cannot possibly succeed in 
creating new orchestral sounds. I 
am not opposed to orchestral tran- 
scriptions, but I am convinced that 
the failure of most arrangers’ 
transcriptions of orchestral works 
by other composers results from 
the fact that it is impossible to 
project the original orchestral per- 
sonality of the composer through 
the personality of another. It is the 
intangible quality that only the 
composer can discover for him- 
self, and that will make his orches 
tration new and original. There 
are few rules and few experiments 
by others that can do more for 
him than point the way. He alone 
can project -his musical thinking 
through the orchestral medium. 

Let us turn for the moment to 
one of the most difficult problems 
of orchestration, that of tutti scor- 
ing. One may work out the spacing 
of a passage for full orchestra 
according to a routine plan, as far 
as the generally accepted chord 
combinations are concerned; but 
when new dissonant combinations 
of sounds are being employed, the 
accepted rules of tutti scoring may 
not always bring about the de- 
sired result. The accepted method 
provides that the important note 
must be in the right place, and 
proceeds to name both the impor- 
tant note and the correct place for 


it. This fundamental premise re- 
mains, even in the newest combi- 
nations. The difference is that the 
important note is a different note 
and that the right place may be a 
different place. The old law that 
certain notes must be arranged in 
foreordained ways in order to 
give definite solidarity to the tutti 
sound holds good. The problem of 
the composer of new sounds is to 
find the important different notes, 
and to make certain that they are 
in the right places, so that a per- 
fectly balanced sound is projected. 

I suggest a study of the method 
used in attaining balance in my 
examples from Symphony No. 6, 
Out of Bondage (Example 2); 
and Stage Work No. 3, A Mar- 
riage With Space (Example 4). 

Scoring for percussion instru- 
ments offers fascinating possibi!i- 
ties. Their potential effectiveness 
has still hardly been touched upon. 
It must be remembered that al- 
though many of the percussion 1- 
struments do not designate a deti- 
nite pitch, there is an easily recoy- 
nized highness and lowness <f 
sound, If this is kept in mind, a 
really creative artist, like Edgir 
Varese, can develop sound pa.- 
terns through conflicting rhythn s 
and conflicting sound, singly and 
combined; and these can be woven 
into large abstract forms with the 
same degree of logic found in 
works requiring instruments of a 
definite pitch. In Abongo, my 
large-scale dance work for 29 per- 
cussion instruments, some of the 
possibilities of percussion scoring 
are indicated (Example 5). 


HE piano is basically a percus- 
sion instrument, and as such iis 
possibilities in orchestral writing 
are unlimited. Many interesting 
(Continued on page 256) 
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EXAMPLES OF ORCHESTRATION 


The instances of instrumentation quoted here are samples of the adventurous 
music—some of it unpublished—composed by Becker in the past thirty years 
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By Francis D. PERKINS 


NY habitual frequenter of 
orchestral concerts knows 


that he has heard and will 


hear ce.tain works again and 
again, at varying intervals. If his 
concert attendance is of long 


standing, he may also have no- 
ticed that, while a particular work 
may fade out of the programmatic 
foreground after a long period of 
popularity, the list of the most 
often played orchestral composi- 
tious does not undergo much sub- 
stantial change. This list is usual- 
ly called the standard repertoire ; 
Virgil Thomson, music critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
has described it as The Fifty 
Pieces, 

Most of us who go to Carnegie 
Hall fairly often, professionally 
or otherwise, could readily name 
fifty or more frequently-played 
works without having to look into 
the records, and these hypothetical 
lists would probably have more 
resemblances than differences. 
But it may be interesting to find 
out which works have been fa- 
vored by conductors and, presum- 
ably, by audiences, over a long 
period, such as twenty-five sea- 
sons, which is the present span of 
a card catalogue rashly started by 
the writer in the fall of 1924. In 
a general way, the intention was 
to cover the programs of orches- 
tral concerts given for paying au- 
diences in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. As of Oct. 1, 1949, the 
catalogue included more — than 
3,500 works or excerpts from 
works by over 800 composers. 

In using this collection of data 
as the basis for an inquiry into 
the standard repertoire, some ex- 
planations and apologies are in 
order—including the admission of 
highly probable errors, omissions, 
and arbitrary distinctions in the 
catalogue itself. The works cited 
in the statistical and mathematical 
outbursts that follow are works 
that have been performed in Man- 
hattan in more than half of the 
twenty-five seasons surveyed. 

Small orchestras are included, 
although some of their programs 
may have been omitted in the 
early days of the catalogue, for 
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its scope has been somewhat ex- 
panded in the course of time. The 
list also includes instrumental mu- 
sic played in the Sunday-night 
concerts that used to be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera. Programs 
omitted include those of the dis- 
continued Carnegie Pops, free and 


private concerts, concerts in 
broadcasting studios, and chil- 
dren’s concerts, except for the 


Young People’s series Walter 
Damrosch conducted in the first 
season or two after the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony merger. 

Excerpts, especially those from 
Wagner's music dramas, provided 
such enumerative problems as 
whether to class a continuous 
series of extracts as one work or 
several. The compiler has dodged 
the Wagnerian issue by assigning 
to a series of extracts the figure 
for its most often played item (in- 
cluding, for instance, the Day- 
break music from G6tterdim- 
merung with the Rhine Journey), 
or by counting various extracts, 
such as the familiar ones from 
Act Ill of Die Meistersinger, as 
a single item. 

Partial performances of sym- 
phonies and concertos also pro- 
vide statistical headaches. In our 
figures, performances of half or 
more of a work are counted in, 
and smaller fractions ignored. 

The statistics have been divided 
into three increasingly inclusive 
classes. The first, (A), covers 
performances in Manhattan by the 
three orchestras that have given 
subscription series there for many 
years —the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony (including the 
New York Philharmonic and the 
New York Symphony before their 
amalgamation in 1928), the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and the Boston 
Symphony. The second, (B), in- 
cludes all the indoor orchestral 
concerts considered in this survey. 
The third, (C), adds to these*the 
summer concerts at Lewisohn 
Stadium. The purpose of this di- 
vision is to indicate which works 
in the list have been most often 
heard by habitual subscribers, and 
also to indicate certain differences 
in repertoire between the outdoor 


concerts and the regular indoor 
series. Class (A), however, in- 
cludes non-subscription concerts 
by the three orchestras mentioned, 
except for those not given under 
their own auspices. 

A grand total of 197 works or 
excerpts, by 54 composers, have 
been played in at least thirteen of 
the 25 seasons reviewed. 
ALBENIz: Triana (C). 

Bacu:: Brandenburg Concerto No. 
2 (B), No. 3 (B), No. 5 (B); 
Suite No. 2 (C), No. 3 (B); 
Air from Suite No. 3 (A); 
Concerto for Two Violins (B) ; 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor 
(B); Passacaglia and Fugue, C 
minor (A). 

BEETHOVEN: Nine | symphonies 
(A); Violin Concerto (A); 
Piano Concerto No. 3 (B), No. 
4 (A), No. 5 (A); Overtures 
—Leonore No. 3 (A), Egmont 
(A), Coriolanus (A). 

3ERLIOzZ: Fantastic Symphony 
(A); Overtures— The Roman 
Carnival (A). Benvenuto Cellini 
(B); Danse des Sylphes (B), 
Menuet des Feux-Follets (B), 
and Rakoczy March, from La 
Damnation de Faust, (A). 

31zET: L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1 
Coe 

$Locu: Schelomo (B). 

30RODIN: Polovtsian Dances, from 
Prince Igor, (B); Symphony 
No. 2 (C); 

Braums: Four Symphonies (A) ; 


Violin Concerto (A); Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (A), No. 2 
(A); Double Concerto (B); 


Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn (A); Academic Festival 
Overture (A); Tragic Overture 
(B). 

3kUCH: Violin Concerto, G minor 
(C). 

CHABRIER: Espafia (C). 

CHERUBINI: Overture to Anacréon 
(B). 

Cnroptn: Piano Concerto, EF 
(B), F minor (C). 

Desussy: Prélude a L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune (A); Nuages (A); 
retes (A); -La- Mer (A); 
Ibéria (A). 

DuKas: L’Apprenti Sorcier (B). 

Dvorak: Carnaval Overture (C); 
New World Symphony (B). 

ELGAR: Enigma Variations (B). 

Enesco: Rumanian Rhapsody No. 
ie? 

FaLLta: Dances from Le Tricorne 
(C); Suite from El Amor 
Brujo (C). 

FRANCK: Symphony (A); Sym- 
phonic Variations (B). 

GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue 
(C); Excerpts from Porgy and 
Bess (C); Piano Concerto in F 


minor 


(C); An American in Paris 
(C). 

GLAZOU NOFF: Violin Concerto 
(B). 


GLINKA: Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla (B). 
Giuck: Overture to Iphigenia in 


Aulis (B); Ballet Suite, arr. 
Mottl (C). , 
GOLDMARK: Sakuntala Overture 


(CK 
GRIEG: Piano Concerto (C). 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, B 
minor, Op. 6, No. 12 (B); 
Water Music Suite (C). 
Kopaty: Suite from Hary Janos 
Ea 
Haypn: Symphony No. 88 (13), 


Favorites Of 25 Years 


G major (A); Cello Concerto 
(B). 

Lato: Symphonie Espagnole (B); 
Overture to Le Roi d’Ys (B), 

Liszt: Les Préludes (B); Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (B); No. 2 
(B); Hungarian Rhapsody No, 
z (&). 

MENDELSSOHN: Scotch Symphony 
(C); Italian Symphony (A); 
Violin Concerto (A); Overture 
(C), Nocturne (C) and Scher- 


zo (B) from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Fingal’s Cave 


Overture (C). 

Moussorcsky: A Night on _ the 
Bald Mountain (C); Pictures at 
an Exhibition (A); Prelude to 
Khovanchina (A). 

Mozart: Symphony, D. K. 
(Haffner) (B), D, K. 
(Prague) (B), E flat, K 
(A), G minor, K. 550, (A 
C, HK. S5i,. (jupiter) . <A); 
Overture to The Marriage >f 
Figaro (A), Overture to Te 
Magic Flute (C); Piano Co.- 
certo, D minor, K. 466, (B), 
A major, K. 488, (B); Eive 
Kleine Nachtmusik (A). 

NicoLat: Overture to The Met 
Wives of Windsor (C). 

PROKOFIEFF: Classical Sympho 
(A). 

RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 
(B); Piano Concerto No. 
(B), No. 3 (B). 

RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole (A_ ; 
Daphnis et Chloé Suite No. 2 
(A); La Valse (A); Bolero 
(C); Alborada del Gracioso 
(C); Le Tombeau de Couper'n 
(B); Ma Mére L’Oye (C). 


te Me 


DO Do 


Respicgut: The Pines of Rome 
is. 
RiMSKY-KoRSAKOFF: Scheheraz- 


ade (B); 
(B); Russian 
(B); Introduction and 
from Le Cog d’Or (C). 

Rosstnt: Overture to 
Tell (B), to The 
Seville (C). 

SAINT-SAENS: 
minor (B); 
(C). 

ScuuBert: Unfinished Symphony 
(A); Symphony No. 7, C major 
(A); Overture to Rosamunde 
(B); Excerpts from Rosamunde 
(t). 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1, 
(A), No. 2 (B), No. 4 (A); 
Piano Concerto (A). 

Suostakovicit: Symphony No. 1 
ed. 

SipELius: Symphony No. 1 (B), 
No. 2 (A), No. 5 (A); Violin 
Concerto (B); The Swan of 
Tuonela (C); Finlandia (B). 

SMETANA: Overture to The Bar 
tered Bride (B); The Moldau 
(¢). 

Strauss, J.: Waltzes: The Blu 
Danube (C), Voices of Spring 


Capriccio Espagnol 
Easter Overture 
March 


William 


Jarber of 


Cello Concerto, A 
Danse Macabre 


(C), Tales from the Vienn; 
Woods ‘<3. Emperor (C) 

Overture to Die Fledermaus 
(B). 


Strauss, R.: Don Juan (A); 
Death and Transfiguration (A) ; 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
(A); Don Quixote (A); Ei 
Heldenleben (B); Also Sprach 
Zarathustra (B); Dance fron 
Salome (B). 

STRAVINSKY: Suite from Petrouch- 
ka (A), from The Fire-Biré 
(A); Fireworks (C). 

TcnatKovsky: Symphony No. 
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MERICA 


On Orchestral Programs In New York 


(A), No. 5 (A), No. 6 (A); 
Violin Concerto (A); Piano 
Concerto No. 1 (A); 1812 
Overture (B); Romeo and 
Juliet (A); Francesca da Ri- 
mini (B); Italian Caprice (C) ; 
Nutcracker Suite (C); Marche 
Slave (B). 

Verpt: Overture to La Forza del 
Destino (B), to I Vespri Sici- 
liani (B). 

WaGNER: Eine’ Faust-Ouvertiire 
(C); Overture to Rienzi (B); 
Overture to Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander (A); Overture to Tann- 
hauser (A); Bacchanale from 
annhauser (A); Prelude to 
Lohengrin (A); Prelude to 
Lohengrin, Act III (B); Pre- 
jude to Tristan und Isolde (usu- 
ily with Liebestod) (A); Pre- 
ude to Die Meistersinger (A); 
lixcerpts from Die Meistersing- 
er, Act II] (A); Prelude to 
‘arsifal (B); Good Friday 
Spell from Parsifal (A); Val- 
ialla Scene from Das Rhein- 
rold (C); Ride of the Valky- 
ies from Die Walkiire (A); 
Magic Fire Music from Die 
Valktire (usually with Wotan’s 

arewell) (B); Waldweben 

from Siegfried (A); Rhine 
fourney from Gétterdammerung 
usually with Daybreak music) 
(A), Funeral Music from Gét- 
erdammerung (A), Immolation 
Scene from Gotterdammerung 
(B); Siegfried-Idyll (A). 

\\eBER: Overture to Euryanthe 
(A), to Oberon (A), to Der 
lreischiitz (A); Invitation to 
the Dance (C). 

\VEINBERGER: Polka (usually with 
Fugue) from Svanda Dudak 
1 5 


N class (A )—compositions per- 

formed in New York by the 
three orchestras that have given 
subscription series during the sea- 
sons covered—82 works by nine- 
teen composers (Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Debussy, Franck, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, Mo. 
zart, Prokofieff, Ravel, Schubert, 
Schumann, Sibelius, Richard 
Strauss, Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Verdi, and Wagner) were played 
in thirteen or more of the last 25 
seasons; 140 works by forty com- 
posers were played in class (B). 
This latter is, admittedly, a very 
iuscellaneous classification, —in- 
cluding, in addition to class (A), 
concerts by major orchestras pay- 
ing occasional visits to New 
York; the NBC Symphony in its 
concert-hall appearances; the dis- 
handed New York City Sym- 
phony; WPA _ orchestras; other 
orchestras, large and small, of 
varying artistic stature; and the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan in 
Its concert appearances. Works 
that have been played in nineteen 
or more Lewisohn Stadium. sea- 
sons follow. 

I}EETHOVEN : Symphony No. 1, No. 
3, No. 5, No. 7; Overtures— 
Leonore No. 3, Egmont. 

BERLIOZ: The Roman Carnival 
Overture; Overture to Ben- 
venuto Cellini; three excerpts 
from La Damnation de Faust. 

lMizeT: L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1. 

}ORODIN: Polovtsian Dances, from 
Prince Igor. 


sRAHMS: Four Symphonies; Vari- 
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ations on a Theme by Haydn; 
Academic Festival Overture. 

CHABRIER: Espamfia. 

Desussy: L’Aprés-midi 
Faune; Fétes. 

Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier. 

Dvorak: New World Symphony. 

FRANCK: Symphony. 

GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue; 
Piano Concerto in F; An Amer- 
ican in Paris; Excerpts from 
Porgy and Bess. 

GLINKA: Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla. 

Liszt: Les Préludes. 

MENDELSSOUN: Italian Symphony ; 
Violin Concerto; Overture, Noc- 
turne, and Scherzo, from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave. 

MovussorGsky: A Night on the 
3ald Mountain. 

Mozart: Symphony, G minor, K. 
550; C major, K. 551 (Jupiter) ; 
Overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro; Eine Klein Nacht- 
musik. 

RAvEL: La Valse. 

Rimsky-KorsAkorFr: Scheheraz- 
ade, Capriccio Espagnol. 

Rosstint: Overture to 
Tell. 

ScucuBert: Unfinished Symphony ; 
Symphony No. 7, C= major; 
Overture to Rosamunde. 

Si1BELIuS: Finlandia. 

SMETANA: Overture to The Bar- 
tered Bride; The Moldau. 

Strauss, J.: Waltzes: The Blue 
Danube, Tales from the Vienna 
Woods; Overture to Die Fleder- 
maus. 

Strauss, R.: Don Juan; Death 
and Transfiguration; Till Eulen- 
spicgel’s Merry Pranks. 

STRAVINSKY: Suite from Pe- 
trouchka, from The Fire Bird. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphonies No. 4, 
No. 5, No. 6; Violin Concerto; 
1812) Overture; Romeo and 
Juliet; Francesca da Rimini; 
Nutcracker Suite; Marche 
Slave. 

WAGNER: Overture to Rienzi, to 
Der Flegende Hollander, to 
Tannhauser; Bacchanale from 
Tannhauser; Prelude to Lohen- 
grin; Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin; Prelude and Liebe 
stod from Tristan und Isolde; 
Prelude and excerpts from Act 
Ill from Die Meistersinger; 
Good Friday Spell from Parsi- 
fal; Ride of the Valkyries and 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic 
Fire Music from Die Walkiire; 
Rhine Journey and Funeral 
Music from Gotterdammerung; 
Siegfried-Idyll. 

WeBER: Overture to Oberon, to 
Euryanthe, to Der Freischiitz. 


d’un 


William 


HIS list may be compared with 

the works marked (A) in the 
previous list, to discover differ- 
ences and resemblances between 
what the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony offers its outdoor lis- 
teners and what is heard by the 
Manhattan audiences of this or- 
chestra and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Boston Symphony 
during the indoor music season. 
Thirty of the works and excerpts 
in the class (A) list do not figure 
in the Lewisohn Stadium list; 36 
Lewisohn Stadium leaders do not 
appear in the class (A) table. 

The next table shows the num- 
ber of seasons—class (C), both 


subscription and Lewisohn Stadi- 

um—in which each of the 197 

works and extracts has _ been 

played, and the number of per- 
formances, along with statistics 

for (A) and (B). 

Twenty-Five Seasons 

3EETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3— 
126; (A) 24 seasons, 76 per- 
formances; (B) 24, 90. Sym- 
phony No. 5—16/;: (A) 23, 96; 
(B) 23, 114. Symphony No. 7- 
154; (A) 25, 100; (B) 25, 111. 
Violin Concerto—95; (A) 23, 
58: (B) 25, 83. Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3—155; (A) 23, 64; 
(B) 24, 103. 

Beriioz: Rakoczy March — 85; 
(A) 14, 29; (B) 19, 48. 

3RAHMS: Symphony No. 1—188; 
(A) 24,114; (B) 25, 150. Sym- 
phony No. 2—154; (A) 24, 97; 
B, 25, 114. Symphony No. 3- 
105; (A) 19, 65; (B) 23, 80. 
Symphony No. 4—150; (A) 25, 
101; (B) 25, 123. Violin Con- 
certo—99; (A) 23, 66; (B) 24, 
80. 

FRANCK: Symphony — 135; (A) 
23, 74; (B) 23, 89. 

Strauss, R.: Don Juan—128; (A) 
zi, 2: CB) 2, 79. 

STRAVINSKY: Fire-Bird Suite - 
109; (A) 24, 72; (B) 25, 81. 

TCHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 5 
—127; (A) 24, 65; (B) 235, 
85. Symphony No. 6—118; (A) 
23, 57; (B) 25, 79. Romeo and 
Julict—115; (A) 15, 41; (B) 
25, 65. 

WAGNER: Prelude to Tristan und 
Isolde (usually with Liebestod ) 
-169; (A) 23, 81; (B) 24, 121. 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger- 
196; (A) 22, 86; (B) 24, 141. 


Pwenty-Four Seasons 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6- 
/4#: CA) 2, 34; (B) 23, G3. 
Symphony No. 8—74; (A) 19, 
51; (B) 23, 61. Egmont Over 
ture—128; (A) 21, 68; (B) 24, 
95. 

Braims: Academic Festival Ove 
ture—78; (A) 15, 37; (B) 19, 
7. 

Desussy: L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune 
—84; (A) 21, 47; (B) 22, 50. 
Fétes—96; (A) 19, 47; (B) 22, 
67. 

Liszt: Les Préludes—78; (A) 7 
14; (B) 17, 42. 

MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto 
90; (A) 18, 43; (B) 23, 76. 

Sciuvusert: Unfinished Symphony 
—93; (A) 17, 37; (B) 19, 53. 

Strauss, R.: Till Eulenspiegel 
115; (A) 20, 68; (B) 23, 79. 

TcimaAtkKovsky: Symphony No. 4 
120; (A) 20, 66; (B) 22, 82. 

WAGNER: Prelude to Der Flie 
gende Hollander—97; (A) 16, 
44; (B) 18, 67. Prelude to Loh 
engrin—l106; (A) 17, 47; (B) 
oe, 1 


Weser: Overture to Euryanthe 
83; (A) 15, 40; (B) 20, 5 
Overture to Oberon—115; (A) 
19, 55; (B) 22, 78. Overture to 
Der Freischtitz—109; (A) 17, 
S53 (8) £2, Ji. 


— 


Twenty-Three Seasons 
sEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1- 

. 84; (A) 20, 54; (B) 23, 65. 
Piano Concerto No. 4—61; (A) 
17, 41; (B) 22, 57. Coriolanus 
Overture—83; (A) 19, 57; (B) 
) 70. 


Bertioz: Roman Carnival Over 
ture—75; (A) 15, 32; (B) 21, 
48. 

Desussy: Nuages—69; (A) 17, 
41; (B) 20, 54. 

GLINKA: Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla—66; (A) 10, 17; (B) 
19, 41. 

MENDELSSOHN : 
Midsummer 
66; (A) 9, 24; 


Scherzo from A 
Night’s Dream 
(B) 14, 33. 


Mozart: Symphony, C, K. 551, 
(Jupiter )—63; (A) 14, 40; (B) 
15, 44. Overture to The Mar 


riage of Figaro—85; (A) 14, 
22: (8B) Zi, 55. 

Rossini: Overture to William 
Tell—57; (A) 2, 6; (B) 17, 33 

Srrauss, R.: Death and Trans 
figuration—81; (A) 15, 42; (B) 
20, 57. 

TcuatkKovsky: Violin Concerto 
86: (A) 17, 41; (B) 23, 64. 

WacGner: Bacchanale from Tann 
hauser—78; (A) 17, 42; (B) 
19, 60. Overture to Tannhauser 

122; (A) 16, 50; (B) 23, 82 

Excerpts from Act II] of Die 
Meistersinger—72; (A) 16, 32; 
(B) 18, 48. 


Twenty-Two Seasons 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9 
64; (A) 14, 34; (B) 18, 39 
Bertioz: Menuet des Feux-fol 
lets from La Damnation de 
Faust—48; (A) 12, 17; (B) 16, 
‘og 
J;oRODIN: Dances from Prince 
Igor—88 (A) 9, 23; (B) 14, 50 
BrauMs: Piano Concerto No 2 
56 (A) 16, 44: (B) gd, Sz 
Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn—o8; (A) 17, 30; (B) 
19, 47. 
Dukas: L’Apprenti 
(A) 12, 26; (B) 15, 34 
MENDELSSOUN: Overture to <A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—45 
(A) 9, 20; (B) 12, 24. 
RaveL: Daphnis et Chloé Suite 
No. 2—107 (A) 22, 85: (B) 
22, 91. La Valse—/1 (A) 14, 
48; (B) 16, 53. 
RIMSKY-KoRSAKOFF: Scheheraz 
ade—82; (A) 9, 17; (B) 15, 
36. Capriccio Espagnole 54; 
(A) 7, tbs (38) 1, &. 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto—70; 
(A) 20, 47; (B) 22, 62. 
Strauss, J.: Overture to Di 
Fledermaus a | 


) 


Sorciet 70 


49: (A) 5,7; (B) 


14, 24. 

TCHALKOVSKY: Piano Concerto 
No. 1—/1; (A) 14, 31: (8B) Zi, 
59, 1812 Overture—52; (A) 4, 


10; (B) 13, 26. 

WAGNER: Ride of the 
from Die Walktire—79 (A) 12, 
31; (B) 17, 46. Rhine Journey 
from Gotterdammerung (usual- 
ly with Daybreak music )—109; 
(A) 17, 54; (B) 19, 75. Sieg- 
fried-Idyll—71; (A) 17, 32; 
(B) 21, 48 


Valykries 


Seasons 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. Z 
63; (A) 18, 48; (B) 19, 56 
Piano Coneerto No. 5) (Em 
peror ) 06; (A) iv. 32: (B) 
21, 54 

Bertioz: Danse des Sylphes from 
La Damnation de Faust 47 
(A) 11, 16; CB) 14, 27. 

Haypn: Symphony No. 8&8, G 
major—45; (A) 14, 35; (B) 
14, 37. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 40, G 

(Continued on page 245) 
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The NFMC: 


By Marie Morrisey Keiru 


HE National Federation of 

Music Clubs reaches out into 

a wide range of musical fields. 
Through the American Folk Music 
Research program, carried out by 
state chairmen in the 48 states, 
many interesting tunes have been 
discovered, and our literature of 
folk music has ‘been enriched. 
Through the Committee on Li- 
brary Research, public and school 
libraries have been presented with 
volumes on musical topics that 
have been a source of pleasure 
and information not only to stu- 
dents but to the public in general. 
Through the Music in the Home 
Committee, the performance of 
fine chamber music in _ family 
groups has been substantially en- 
couraged, and a list of suitable 
pieces has been widely circulated. 

The National Federation of 
Music Clubs has been a consistent 
supporter of American music. 
Over a period of years this sup- 
port has taken the form of the 
presentation of awards and com- 
missions for American works; the 
reviewing and publicizing of the 
best American music in the serious 
field; and, in more recent times, 
the encouragement of more wide- 
spread performance of major 
works by American composers, 
through the selection of an annual 
list of recommended orchestral 
compositions. These lists are sent 
to leading conductors throughout 
the country with a request that the 
recommended works’ be _ pro- 
grammed, and given, if possible, 
more than a single hearing. Sev- 
eral conductors have been co- 
operative. Leopold Stokowski pre- 
sented one of the works on the 
last season’s list—Aaron Copland’s 
Suite from The Red Pony—in the 
opening concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. The 
event was marked by a box party 
attended by the national president 
and other ranking Federation of- 
ficers. 

Recently, the American Compo- 
sition Committee has augmented its 
reviews of important works by se- 
lecting lists of compositions which, 
if programmed by clubs, will not 
only extend their knowledge of 
American repertoire, but also of- 
fer a basis for discussion. These 
lists include music by the more 
conservative American composers : 
more experimental works; and 
compositions that, although con- 
temporary in style, are somewhat 
conservative in content. The first 
of these lists—of vocal music—has 
just been released. Subsequent 
lists will contain music for piano, 
violin, and organ, with other cate- 
gories ultimately to be included. 

In certain fields, the Federation 
is at present greatly intensifying 
our endeavors. A cause to which 
the organization has long been 
dedicated is the equalization of op- 
portunities for musical education 
through the election or appoint- 
ment of state supervisors of music 


Marie Morrisey Keith (Mrs. Royden James 
Keith) is president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs 
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Its Interests And Services 


Dr. Ardrey and the Shrine of Ages Choir on the rim of the Grand Canyon 


in all states, so that there may be 
uniform programs and standards 
in city, suburban, and rural 
schools. The number of these state 
supervisors is now small—four- 
teen, to be exact—and the cam- 
paign to extend this number is 
slow and sometimes discouraging. 
Yet there are encouraging signs. 
We are advised that a state super- 
visor of music will shortly be ap- 
pointed in Illinois. This move re- 
sulted not solely from the Fed- 
eration’s influence, to be sure, but 
through a pooling of our efforts 
with those of other groups. 

At the biennial convention of 
the Federation in Dallas last 
spring, and again at a meeting of 
the National Music Council in the 
fall, this writer urged a campaign 
for the granting of credits (the 
equivalent of academic credits) for 
music study in the secondary 
schools of the country, whether 
taken as a curricular or extra- 
curricular activity. The suggestion 
was received with surprising en- 
thusiasm by the representatives of 
other organizations attending the 
National Music Council meeting. 

Another project adopted by the 
education department concerns the 
active encouragement of talented 
and capable high school graduates 
to prepare for school-music teach- 
ing. This project will be carried 
forward on a state-wide level, with 
state education chairmen maintain- 
ing a close contact with the 
schools. Co-ordinated with the 
drive to secure equal opportunity 
for school music education for 
every school person—an objective 
toward the attainment of which 
we collaborate with the Music 
Teachers National Association and 
the Music Educators National 
Conference—the undertaking will, 
the Federation hopes, produce a 
stimulating effect upon our na- 
tional musical life. 

One of the most neglected musi- 
cal fields in this country in the 
past has been chamber music. A 
new and pleasantly aggressive pro- 
gram in this field has recently been 
inaugurated by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Predicated 
on the assumption that chamber 





music, like charity, should begin 
at home, this program seeks first 
the organization of amateur cham- 
ber music groups peforming for 
their own pleasure. Four - hand 
piano playing is recommended as 
one of the best ways to become 
familiar with musical works by the 
masters, and the formation of 
amateur string quartets is also be- 
ing systematically encouraged. 
Another facet of the program is 
the encouragement of community 
performances of chamber music 
works by groups that are at least 
semi-professional. Still a third ob- 
jective is a campaign to convince 
managers who provide community 
attractions from coast to coast 
that a wide public is eager to hear 
chamber music, and that tours of 
chamber-music groups can easily 
be made commercially successful. 
The Federation also contemplates 
adding string quartets to the cate- 
gories in which it gives Young 
Artist awards. 

The production of “grass roots 
opera” is another enterprise to 
which the Federation is dedicated 
during the current biennium. AI- 
ready, many relatively small North 
Carolina towns and cities have 
heard their first opera perfor- 
mances. Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte 
(renamed The School for Lovers) 
has been taken on tour by the Fed- 
eration’s new national chairman of 
opera, A. J. Fletcher, who was ap- 
pointed to that post because of his 
success with opera production in 
North Carolina. A pattern similar 
to that instituted in North Carolina 
is being recommended to state op- 
era chairmen in the 48 states. 

Mr. Fletcher’s plan operates in 
the following manner. An organi- 
zation in any community that 
wishes to sponsor The School for 
Lovers offers an initial guarantee 
of $50, to cover travel and other 
incidental expenses. Fifty dollars 
are then set aside from the receipts 
to reimburse the sponsoring group. 
Proceeds beyond this sum are di- 
vided between the _ sponsoring 
group and the opera company. The 
singers are paid if receipts are 
large enough. 


No organization that keeps 


abreast of the times can today af- 
ford to neglect the international 
field. Through official representa- 
tion at the United Nations and on 
the United States Music Panel >f 
UNESCO, the Federation keeps ‘n 
close touch with international dc- 
velopments. It has assisted in the 
rehabilitation of the musical life of 
two devastated continents. Thou- 
sands of pieces of music, gifts of 
Federation members, have gone to 
all parts of the world in receuit 
months, as well as larger gifts, 
such as a complete complement of 
instruments to re-equip a Boy 
Scout band in the Philippines that 
had lost all its instruments in the 
war; a concert grand piano for the 
Athens (Greece) Symphony Or- 
chestra; electro-magnets to help 
restore some of the great organs 
of Europe; rosin and bow-hair to 
help the symphony orchestra in 
Leipzig celebrate its 25th anniver- 
sary. Nearly $11,000 worth of 
musical equipment of one kind or 
another was sent overseas in the 
name of the Federation during the 
year 1949. Recently the Inter- 
national Music Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federation developed 
musical packages containing repair 
parts for the instruments of a 
symphony orchestra. Available 
through the Federation at a cost 
of $10, including shipping charges, 
these packages will be sent to or- 
chestras throughout the world. 
Eight packages will provide full 
replacement parts for a small sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Musica AMERICA readers al- 
ready know about many phases of 
our work. The Twentieth Biennial 
Young Artists Auditions, in 1951, 
will bring outstanding young mu 
sicians to compete for the $1,000 
awards. Scholarships, now avail 
able for Interlochen, Chautauqua. 
and Transylvania, will, the Feder 
ation hopes, soon be extended to 
other summer music schools. A 
$500 prize has been awarded to 
Earl George, of Milwaukee, for 
his Missa Brevis, for chorus, or 
chestra and two soloists. 

The Federation has moved its 
business and publication office to 
455 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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John Challis And Julius Wahl: 


Harpsichords For Americans 


By JOHN CAFFREY 


HE only generally known 

makers of harpsichords and 

clavichords in the United 
States today are John Challis, of 
Detroit, and Julius Wahl, of Los 
Altos, Calif. Most of the great 
European instruments produced in 
the past—the work of the Ruckers 
family, of Shudi, Kirkman, Cou- 
chet, and Broadwood—repose in 
museums or private collections, 
or are the carefully guarded treas- 
ures of professional harpsichord- 
ists 

With the rapid growth of pub- 
lic appreciation for harpsichord 
music, interest in owning these 
fine instruments has _ increased. 
But the harpsichords currently 
produced in Europe by such firms 
as Maendler, Neupert, and Pleyel, 
are not, as Mr. Challis says, “built 
to stand up in the American cli- 
mate.” The fact that a modestly 
priced native product of superb 
craftsmanship is now available 
should be welcome news to those 
who think they would like to get 
closer to the harpsichord. The 
cost is no greater than that of a 
good grand piano. 

These American harpsichords 
are not being produced for those 
who think of the instrument as 
an antique. They are well made, 
following traditional designs, and 
are intended primarily for ama- 
teur and professional musicians 
whose interest is in playing rath- 
er than in collecting instruments. 

Neither Mr. Wahl nor Mr. 
Challis considers himself bound 
by all the traditional methods of 
constructing harpsichords, al- 
though the basic mechanical form 
remains much as it was in the 
earliest known instrument, dated 
1521. The harp shape is pre- 
served for functional reasons, but 
the materials used in construction 
vary widely, depending on the 
tonal results desired. 

Mr. Wahl prefers to use tradi- 
tional woods—boxwood from Cey- 
lon and Madagascar for the nat- 
ural keys, ebony for the sharps, 


spruce for the sound-board, maple 
for the wrest-plank; and a va- 
riety of Latin-American woods 
for the casing and cabinet-work— 
primavera, de oro, and mahogany. 
Occasionally he uses rosewood, 
olive, or cherrywood for the keys 


‘and other parts, or for the often 


elaborately carved roses in the 
sound-board. 

Mr. Challis, on the other hand, 
has used materials contributed by 
the best of modern technology. 
He has found that bakelite wrest- 
planks are less responsive to tem- 
perature changes and hard use, 
that aluminum parts add to the 
lightness and stability of construc- 
tion, and that nylon makes ex- 
cellent springs for the jack- 
tongues. 

Mr. Challis maintains, accord- 
ing to an article in Time, Jan. 24, 
1944, that he is not an antiquarian 
interested in creating replicas of 
past models. Unlike the hobby- 
ists who seek to preserve tradi- 
tion for its own sake, he wishes 
“to carry on the manufacturing 
of harpsichords where it left off 
when the instrument went out of 
popularity at the end of the eight- 
eenth century.” 


HE harpsichord is, in general, 
“a more delicate instrument than 
the piano. Tradition and sound 
practice coincide in such matters 


as strength of bracing, string- 
lengths, shape, and mechanical 
features. The use of traditional 


designs on the face of keys is a 
matter of taste, as is the use of 
ebony-capped naturals and light- 
colored sharps. The intention of 
both Mr. Wahl and Mr. Challis 
has been to preserve the harpsi- 
chord’s distinctive tone-quality 
and action as well as its light- 
ness of design, while at the same 
time taking advantage of the bet- 
ter materials available today. The 
comparatively light tension on the 
strings obviates the necessity for 
an iron frame, which adds so 
much weight to the modern piano. 





A handsomely designed modern clavichord, constructed by John Challis of Detroit 


February, 1950 





A modern harpsicord, built by Julius Wahl in his factory at Los Altos, California 


Mr. Challis learned the fine 
points of harpsichord making from 
his study with Arnold Dolmetsch, 
who did so much to restore the 
so-called “ancient instruments” to 
their place in active musical life. 
Mr. Wahl, a piano-maker by trade, 
was associated with Chickering 
during the period when this com 
pany was engaged in manufac 
turing harpsichords of Dolmetsch’s 
design (from 1905 to 1911). 
Chickering later abandoned  th¢ 
project, and Dolmetsch became as- 
sociated with Gaveau, in Europe, 
from 1912 to 1914. 

OR Mr. Wahl, the 


seeds had 


been sown. At a later time, 
he was curator of the Belle Skin- 
fier Collection of Old Musical 
Instruments ‘at Holyoke, Mass. 


Here he had further opportunities 
to examine the master products of 
traditional European manufacture, 
including the work of the Ruckers 
family. For the past ten years. 
Mr. Wahl has been working alone, 
with no interest in training ap- 
prentices, on the Duveneck ranch 
in Los Altos. He has produced, 
up to now, about forty instru- 
ments—one and two-manual harp- 
sichords, virginals, spinets, and 
clavichords. His fine cabinet 
work and his reverence for tradi- 
tional decoration can be observed 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
Every part of a Wahl instrument, 
even the hinges on the cover, is 
made by hand. 

Mr. Challis was interested at 
an early age in instrument-making, 
as well as in performance. He 
was apprenticed to his father, a 
clock- and watch-maker, and tried, 
quite without direction, to make 
a clavichord, after hearing one of 


the Chickering-Dolmetsch instru 
ments. He pursued his interest 
with such skill that he was later 
accepted by Dolmetsch as a pupil, 
and worked with the old master at 
Haslemere, in England. Meanwhile 
he continued to study the works 
of the golden age of the harpsi 
chord. His interest in constructing 
harpsichords is therefore partly 
that of a skilled performer. In 
addition to fine craftsmanship, Mr. 
Challis’ primary concern is to pro- 
duce an instrument of fine tone 
quality and responsiveness, togeth 
er with the durability, under con- 
ditions of constant use, which can 
be obtained by the use of new ma- 
terials. A Challis instrument is one 
of the concert harpsichords used 
by Ralph Kirkpatrick 


[J NLIKE Mr. Wahl, Mr. Challis 
“ employs assistants, and his 
success in producing to satisfy the 
most exacting artists is attested 
by the growth of his manufactory 
during the last twenty years. His 
original shop was in Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; he is now located at 549 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
Mr. Wahl believes that the 
harpsichord cannot be efficiently 
marketed if it is produced in quan- 
tity. He has hopes, as have those 
who wish some day to own a 
harpsichord, that demand will 
eventually increase to a_ point 
where mass-production will be 
feasible, but he fears that crafts- 
manship will suffer. Both he and 
Mr. Challis have continued to 
manufacture on a relatively small 
scale. Mr. Wahl produces two in- 
struments at a time only because 
he has discovered that it requires 


(Continued on page 224) 
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Let Revisions Of Taxes 
Include The Admissions Tax 


N Congress, a movement is gaining 

ground to eliminate, or at least reduce, 

the wartime excise taxes on travel, 
telegraph and telephone communications, 
and a variety of luxuries, such as cos- 
metics, furs, jewelry, and leather goods. 
These taxes were originally imposed for 
two different reasons. Such public utili- 
ties as transportation and communica- 
tion were, in effect, invested with pen- 
alties, to discourage excessive use of 
overcrowded facilities. Luxuries were 
taxed heavily in order to provide the 
government with a large additional in- 
come. 

In the proposed revision of the excise 
tax laws, the present twenty per cent levy 
on admissions to musical and theatrical 
performances is in danger of being over- 
looked. If the House Committee on Ways 
and Means adheres to its apparent in- 
tentions in framing legislation, those who 
sell hair tonic and Pullman berths will 
obtain tax relief, while those who sell con- 
certs, operas, and plays will not. 

Before the existing tax schedule was 
authorized by Congress at the beginning 
of the war, a ten per cent tax had for 
many years applied to musical and the- 
atrical performances given for profit. 
Symphony concerts, operatic performances 
by such non-profit institutions as_ the 
Metropolitan, charity benefits and church 
presentations, were exempt from taxa- 
tion. In 1941, these exemptions were 
eliminated, and all public performances, 
whether intended for profit or not, were 
made subject to a uniform ten per cent 
levy. Shortly afterward, the blanket rate 
was raised to twenty per cent, and $2.40 
and $3.60 replaced $2.20 and $3.30 as fa- 
miliar box-office figures. This tax scale 
still obtains, and patrons of the Metro- 
politan continue to pay $7.50 for a ticket 
that brings the management only $6.25. 

We have often had occasion in the past 
to speak, with a discouragement border- 
ing on despair, of the generally nihilistic 
attitude Congress habitually takes toward 
artistic and cultural interests. The sus- 
picion of the arts that has perpetually 
blinded a majority of our Representatives 
to the value of reputable artistic efforts 
and of international cultural exchange 
appears to be still influential, as the new 
tax bill is framed. Even such palpable 
luxuries ag furs and jewelry are thought 
to be eligible for tax reduction. But sym- 
phonic and operatic music, recitals, bal- 
let performances, and plays are seemingly 
such super-luxuries, such utter non-essen- 
tials, that their promoters and manage- 
ments deserve no consideration at all. Yet 
these are among the very functions that 
were praised, during the war, as supreme 
sources of morale and general inspiration. 

Patrick Hayes, manager of the Nation- 
al Symphony and of other concert activi- 
ties in Washington, recently championed 
the interests of the musical audiences and 
the managements in a cogent statement 
to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives: 

“During the last forty days, the tax on 
admissions has been omitted from the 
general discussion and movement to have 
excise taxes reduced. Good music, theatre, 
and live entertainment are supposed to 
remain high and dry at the twenty per 
cent level, while jewelry, furs, luggage, 


communications, and transportation may 
be reduced sharply. To reduce other taxes 
and leave the admissions tax at twenty per 
cent would be a shocking discrimination. 


“Today the market for music, theatre, 
and live entertainment in general has its 
economic problems. Prices are too high 
for many people. This means that a 
twenty per cent tax on top of the price 
which music and theatre management 
must charge for a ticket to avoid a loss 
or make even a small profit puts the cost 
beyond the reach of many people who 
would like to attend such events more 
often. Encouragement is needed, for 
more people to attend more often. A 
lower ticket price is one way to encour 
age more attendance. A ten per cent re 
duction in the price of admission, by ; 
fair and just reduction of ten per cent in 
admissions tax, would stimulate attend 
ance tremendously, and I would hope that 
increased attendance would make up ; 
part of the loss in tax revenue. 


‘ 


‘Good music, theatre, and entertain 
ment are part of our lives in America. 
Now is the time for us to reaffrm our 
recognition of the importance of these 
elements in the lives of free people, and 
to encourage their development by re- 
ducing the tax.” 

On the principle enunciated by Mr. 
Hayes — and by others who have car- 
ried the campaign to Washington—both 
ticket-buyers and ticket-sellers can agree 
wholeheartedly. An important factor in 
the growth of musical enterprise is the 
availability of music to the audience, 
which not only creates a demand for per 
formances but also, in these days of re- 
stricted private incomes, provides the 
only reliable source of long-range finan- 
cial support. The present high costs of 
presentation—from union salaries to the 
expense of printing programs—threaten 
constantly to remove music from the 
budgets of medium-income listeners. A 
ten per cent reduction of box office 
charges might make the difference between 
life and death for many enterprises. 

\Ve are inclined to go further than 
Mr. Hayes perhaps on the hypothesis that 
it is always wise to ask for more than 
you hope to get. We can see no reason 
to punish such quasi-public institutions 
as symphony orchestras and non-commer- 
cial opera companies by subjecting them 
to taxation at all. These institutions op- 
erate entirely for the welfare of the pub- 
lic. They usually operate at a deficit, 
which is underwritten by private con- 
tributions. When the Library of Con- 
gress gives free-admission chamber-music 
concerts with funds supplied by the in- 
come from its various foundations, its 
enterprises are not taxed. Even though 
admission is charged for the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony concerts, the in- 
come from tickets (even with the addi- 
tional aid of fees for broadcasts and re- 
cordings) does not pay their cost. A 
group of individual guarantors, who in 
effect constitute a foundation to provide 
subsidy, makes up the deficit. Last year 
the entire $107,000 deficit of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
went to taxes. If its concerts were tax- 
free, the society would be able to op- 
erate without loss, at a price scale ap- 
proximately ten per cent lower than the 
one now in effect. The story is the same 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and no 
doubt with many other organizations whose 
balance sheets are not at hand. 
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Copland-Sessions 


You certainly pulled a boner,” 
Aaren Copland said to our alter 
ego, who wrote the Philharmonic- 
Symphony program notes for 
Roger Sessions’ Second Symphony, 


“when you said that Roger first 
‘cane to prominence’ in connec- 
tion with the Copland-Sessions 
concerts back in 1929. In the first 
place, he had come to prominence 
a good five years earlier, when 
Pau' Rosenfeld wrote about a per- 
formance of The Black Maskers 
thai was given at Smith College. 
But that wouldn’t have been so 
bad; the main point is that Roger 
is very touchy about the Copland- 
Sessions concerts, and hates to 
have them mentioned.” 

\\e attempted to look chastened, 
and asked Mr. Copland what was 
the matter with the Copland-Ses- 
sions concerts, from the point of 
view of the one whose name came 
after the hyphen. 

“Just before we began the series, 
he won the Prix de Rome and 
went off to Italy,’ Mr. Copland 
explained. “All the concerts took 
place in his absence, and he con- 
stantly wondered whether they 
were going as he would want 
them to. You know how complete- 
ly conscientious he is; he worried 
about the series because he had 
helped initiate it but could not stay 
to carry it through.” 

The Copland-Sessions concerts, 
Mr. Copland observed, have be- 
come much more famous in recent 
years than they were when they 
actually took place, 21 years ago. 
The sponsors felt lucky if all 300 
Seats in the little theatre, now 
called the President, were filled; 
and, in general, public response 
was hardly earth-shaking, despite 
the large number of gifted young 
contemporary composers — repre- 
sented in the programs. 

The final concert in the venture 
Was intended to be quite a splurge. 
It was given in the Broadhurst 
Theatre, which had 1,200 seats. 
The program consisted of original 
Scores for silent motion pictures, 
composed by Colin McPhee and 
Mare Blitzstein. In the middle of 
Mr. McPhee’s piece, the* projec- 
tion machine broke down, and the 
film came to a dead stop. There 
Wes no means of communication 
beiween the pit and the projection 
booth. In despair, the composer, 
who was conducting, turned 
around and called out to the oper- 
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ator, “When you are ready, let me 
know.” 

Several dismal minutes elapsed. 
Finally the operator cried, “Ready 
now”; the film resumed its geo- 
metric course (it was about ma- 
chinery and turbines); and Mr. 
McPhee hastily raised his baton to 
continue the score to the end. 

In spite of this contretemps, the 
occasion was, at the moment, quite 
a success. But unfortunately its 
avant-garde character was already 
behind the times. Within a few 
months, talking pictures pushed 
the silent films into oblivion, and 
the experiments of Mr. McPhee 
and Mr. Blitzstein lost their point 
altogether. 

Perhaps the concert may be tak- 
en as a parable of musical history. 
The conscious innovators try their 
best to hit upon new ideas, only to 
see their efforts swept aside by 
some spontaneous and completely 
unexpected development. 


More Blitzsteiniana 


After Aaron Copland had seen 
Mr. Blitzstein’s opera, Regina, last 
fall, he became confused in his 
enthusiasm, and remarked, “With 
Regina, Mr. Blitzstone has created 
a milestein in the theatre.” 

When the composer appeared in 
one of the Metropolitan’s inter- 
mission broadcasts, the American 
Broadcasting Company’s press re- 
lease referred to him as “Mark 
Goodstein, Broadway’s man of 
music.” 


Symphonic Accordions 


Something new is coming our 


way in March. From Numana, 
Italy, will arrive the Frontalini 
Accordion Symphony, a_ novel 


group that is no mere aggregation 
of squealing, monotonous accordi- 
ons. Using specially designed in- 
struments, the Frontalini Sym- 
phony endeavors to simulate the 
full tone-range of a symphony or- 
chestra. Each accordion in the or- 
chestra is designed to produce one 
specific tone color. The ensemble 





consists of the following “voices” 
five first violins, four second vio- 


violas, two cellos, four 
double-basses, one first flute, one 
second flute [is there a_ differ- 
ence ?], one clarinet, one oboe, one 
bassoon, two trumpets, two trom- 
bones, one French horn, and one 
percussion. Just what symphonic 
music is scored for this odd as- 
sortment and balance of instru- 
ments Mr. Frontalini has not made 
clear. We are especially baffled by 
an orchestra with two trumpets 
and only one French horn. 


lins, two 







believe all we read, 


Since we 
we print the following bit of press- 


agentry: “In Crema a scheduled 
concert created so much interest 
that 10,000 music lovers stormed 
the ticket windows, creating a riot 
that required police intervention.” 


Svelte Knight 
Johnson 


Ever since Edward | 
sang his last Lohengrin perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan, his cos- 
tume has hung in the costume 
room, ready for the use of any 
other knight who might care to 





wear it in the role. 


Set Svanholm 
was the first tenor to take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Johnson's offer, 
when he appeared as Lohengrin 
for the first time at the Metropolli- 
tan. No other tenor has been slen- 
der enough to get the costume on. 
Complimented on his fashion-plate 
figure, Mr. Svanholm replied, “I 
should never be able to wear it if 
| had not started to diet two weeks 
beforehand.” 


Robbery Suspects 


When the Chicago-bound New 
York Central train stopped at 
Gary, Ind., four police officers 
boarded the train, drew their guns, 
and commanded the occupants of 
a compartment to open the door. 
Four sleepy men watched in_ be- 
wilderment while the officers open- 
ed their luggage and pried into 
their personal possessions. By the 
time the train reached the La 
Salle Street Station an hour 
later, the police were fully con- 
vinced that these four men — who 
had been pointed out by a tipster 
who noticed their unusually vol- 
uminous supply of hand baggage 
—were not the criminals who 
robbed the Brink’s agency in Bos- 
ton of $1,500,000. 

They were, in point of fact, the 
members of the National Male 
Quartet (Attilio Baggiore, Gene 
Tobin, Vernon Sanders, and Bruce 
MacKay) and their pianist, Wal- 
ter Hatchek. 

“We were told we looked like 
suspicious characters,” said Mr. 
Hatchek. “How can you be so 
tired and still look suspicious?” 

“Our only crime is singing,” 
added Mr. Baggiore. 


Lethal Pathetique 

A recent Associated Press dis- 
patch attributed fatal effects to 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Sym- 
phony. “In Stockholm,” the report 
read, “a clarinetist died after 
taking part in a performance of 
the work. An American conductor, 


Victor Kolar, was quoted as hav- 
ing called it a ‘symphony of death, 
suicide, and disaster,’ and said 
that two of his friends had died 
after playing it. Last month Gaze 
Cooper, founder of the Notting- 
ham Symphony, refused to include 
the symphony in a program be- 
cause of unhappy consequences 
which seem to follow its playing.” 

Stirred by the inadequacy of 
this report, Henri Temianka, the 
first violinist of the Paganini 
Quartet, has pursued the subject 
further. 

“May I point out,” he writes, 
“that there is ample justification 
for feeling that this is a 
phony of death, suicide, and dis 
aster.” In addition to the recent 
casualties mentioned in the article, 
it is known that the composer 
himself died some time after the 
first performance of the 
The composer was . followed in 
death by the conductor, Arthur 
Nikisch, and his entire family. To 
complete the grisly story of death 
and destruction, of the 95 orches 
tra members who participated in 
that performance, not one survi 
vor remains. 

“It may not be inappropriate to 
point out that the bloody Russian 
uprisings of 1905 followed in the 
wake of this same performances 
after an interval of 


“sym 


work. 


some years.” 


Too Much Music 
music ih 


“There was so much 

America I was revolted,” observed 
Hephzibah Menuhin upon her re 
turn to Sydney, where she went to 
lve when she married an Aus 
tralian. The pianist claimed that 
music annoyed her even when she 
was trying to say goodbye to her 
brother, the violinist Yehudi M« 
nuhin, at the airport. “Music is an 
intruder on every form of life, and 
the most repulsive thing about it 
is that no one is listening to it,” 
she said. 


Metropolitan Box Score 
Key ; 

W—A winning performance 

T—A tie, with a balance of 
good and bad features 

L—A losing performance 


Score from Jan. 16 to Feb. 15 

Rigoletto, Jan. 16 pion I 
Lohengrin, Jan. 18 ' I 
Manon Lescaut, Jan. 19 ar I 
Die Meistersinger, Jan. 2 | 
Tosca, Jan, 21 I 
Carmen, Jan. 2 I 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Jan. 23.. I 
La Traviata, Jan. 24.... \ 
Faust, Jan. 2 . e I 
Gianni Schicchi and Salome, Jan. 26 l 
Samson et Dalila, Jan. 27... I 


Simon Boccanegra, Jan, 2 W 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 28 = I 
Aida, Jan. 79..... ian ; -, 
Madama Butterfly, Jan. 30 - 
Rigoletto, Feb. 1 ‘ .W 


Lohengrin, Feb. 2 ; } 
Don Giovanni, Feb. 3. WW 
Carmen, Feb. 4 | 
Der Rosenkavalier, Feb. 4 | 


Gianni Schicchi and Salome, Feb. 6 l 
Carmen, Feb. 7..... ° I 
La Boheme, Feb. 7 = W 
Die Meistersinger, Feb. &.... | 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 9 I 


Die Walkire, Feb. 10.... : I 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Feb. 11 I 
Tosca, Feb. 11 ° ee I 
Lohengrin, Feb, 13.... ae l 
Manon Lescaut, Feb. 15 I 


Summary of the period: 
Win—5; Tie—I7; Lose—8 
Summary of the season to dat 

Win—12; Tie—46; Lose—23 


— 


Israel: A Land Of Contrasts 
United In The Love Of Music 


By Virya VRoNSKY AND VicTor BABIN 


O the visitor from the United 

States, the Republic of Israel 

is a microcosm containing, in 
small scale and within limited 
boundaries, all the physical and 
cultural features of our own huge 
nation. Within its restricted area, 
Israel possesses many of the 
varied geographical features with 
which we are familiar here. The 
hills are high and the December 
weather is cold up in Galilee; only 
a forty-minute drive away, Lake 
Tiberias lies two hundred feet be- 
low sea level, in a climate of sear- 
ing heat. The fertile Emek valley 
is separated from barren deserts 
by only two or three hours’ travel- 
ling. The country of the interior 
is markedly different from the 
seacoast, where, to all intents and 
purposes, one might be in South- 
ern California on the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Israel is a land of extreme con- 
trasts. Arabs in traditional gar- 
ments guide the donkeys that pull 
their hand plows through the an- 
cient soil, in the very fields sur- 
rounding the advanced Institute of 
Biochemistry established by Chaim 
Weizmann. The spiritual life of 
the people is no less a matter of 
extremes, Israel has room for 
both the orthodox Mizrachi, strict 
in their observance of traditional 
religious rules, and free-thinkers, 
social idealists, and advocates of 
collective farming. Yemenite Jews, 
as Eastern as Bedouins in their 
appearance and dress, share equal 
rights with up-to-date, aggressive 
Americans from Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, who brush their teeth 
with Pepsodent twice a day. 

Music is as many-sided as the 
other features of Israeli life. Out 
in the country, it is a simple 
matter to hear the chants of the 
Arab shepherds, true oriental 
desert music, sung with the char- 
acteristic high, thin voice produc- 
tion. In Tel-Aviv, on the other 
hand, we discovered that Béla 
Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion is not only well 
known but extremely popular. All 
varieties of musical interests and 
tastes fill in the middle ground be- 
tween these poles. 


THERE are the cultured ex- 

Germans, who are acquainted 
with the merits of all the various 
editions of Beethoven, and who 
are eager to hear the music of 
Telemann and Stamitz. There are 
those who originated, or whose 
families originated, in Eastern 
Europe; they are staunch advo- 
cates of Tchaikovsky, Rachmani- 
noff, Shostakovich, and Khacha- 
turian. The per capita incidence 
ot lively interest in contemporary 
music is higher than in most coun- 
tries; we encountered a genuine 
and deep curiosity about the works 
of contemporary American com- 
posers — not patronizing and 
grudging, like the lip-service mu- 
sicians in some European coun- 
tries pay to American music, but 
spontaneous, whole-hearted, and 
real. In Tel-Aviv, we were asked 
several times whether the United 
States had some agency like the 
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British Arts Council, for the dis- 
semination of musical information 
and scores. With full knowledge 
of the uphill struggle of the De- 
partment of State to promote an 
exchange of music materials and 
ideas without adequate funds or 
staff, we were forced to admit, 
reluctantly, that our own govern- 
ment had not taken an active, 
serious stand toward the propaga- 
tion of our music in foreign coun- 
tries, as nearly every other gov- 
ernment on earth has. 

To American artists, hardened 
to the rigors of constant cross- 
country touring, the concert life 
of Israel seems like a dream- 
world. There is no oversupply of 
performing artists in Tel-Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem. The per- 
formers who do come to Israel 
are welcomed with unbelievable 
cordiality, and are asked to play 
again and again in the same city. 
In three weeks in Israel we were 
required to present a more diver- 
sified repertoire than we have 
ever played anywhere within a 
similar space of time. After our 
first recital in Tel-Aviv, a second 
was scheduled for two days later. 
The second led to a third, and the 
third to a fourth. Meanwhile we 
were also playing concertos with 
the Israel Philharmonic, under the 
direction of Paul Paray, and ap- 
pearing in chamber-music pro- 
grams. 


T was the same in Jerusalem, 

and in Haifa. When an au- 
dience has heard you play Bach, it 
wants to hear your Mozart, then 
your Liszt, your Stravinsky, until 
your active repertoire is entirely 
exhausted. You literally keep on 
giving programs in the same city 
until you have shown your listen- 
ers everything you can do. 

Our most moving experience, 
however, took place not in any of 
the cities but in one of the Kibut- 
zim—the isolated agricultural col- 
onies where a bold experiment in 
the return to a modern version of 
primitive collective living is being 
carried on. The Kibutzim are not 
colonies for the repatriation of a 
displaced peasantry from other 
countries. They are the product 
of a complicated and highly intel- 
lectual movement, which induces 
its adherents — usually lawyers, 
musicians, doctors, and merchants 
—to abandon urban life in order 
to return to an agrarian existence. 
The citizens of the Kibutzim are 
people of culture and refined back- 
ground, who have become peas- 
ants by idealistic choice. They 
constitute, in music, an audience 
that has long since become ac- 
quainted with Bach and Mozart, 
back in Berlin or Stuttgart or 
Manchester—or New York. 

We were granted the privilege 
of playing in the Mishmar Ha- 
Emek Kibutz, a little colony cele- 
brated for its particularly cour- 
ageous defense against the attack- 
ing Arabs. When the central office 
in Tel-Aviv, which co-ordinates 
the appearances of outside mu- 
sicians in the hundreds of Kibut- 
zim, asked whether we would 
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Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo-pianists, on a balcony of the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem. The wall of the ancient city may be seen in the distancs 


make the two-hour trip to Mish- 
mar Ha-Emek over rough, unim- 
proved roads, we immediately ex- 
pressed our eagerness to go. “But 
what about the two pianos?” we 
inquired. “Can they stand the trip 
over those roads?” We were told 
not to worry, that adequate pianos 
would be provided at the Kibutz. 


HEN we reached Mishmar 

Ha-Emek, we were taken to 
the place in which we were to 
play. It was the mess hall, with 
the tables taken out, the chairs 
rearranged, and a small stage con- 
structed for the occasion at one 
end of the room. We were de- 
lighted and amazed to find two 
admirable pianos properly in 
place, a Steinway and a Bech- 
stein. We had obviously over- 
estimated the primitiveness of 
these peasants. We were told that 
every Kibutz has at least one good 
piano. Performances by visiting 
artists, moreover, are not charity 
affairs; they are adequately paid 
for, although at a scale lower 
than the usual fee in Tel-Aviv. 

We played the program with 
which we had _ introduced _ our- 
selves to the Tel-Aviv audience a 
few days earlier. The hall was 
packed, with the young people 
standing in the back. While it 
would be a romantic misstatement 
to pretend that the audience in 
Mishmar Ha-Emek had lost none 
of the keen edge of its apprecia- 
tion in twenty years away from 
more cosmopolitan living, it was 
intelligent and attentive; and its 
emotional response was _heart- 
warming. 

Returning from Mishmar Ha- 
Emek, we drove from Tel-Aviv to 
Haifa and Jerusalem for further 
concerts. Greatly impressed 
though we were by the Israel 
Philharmonic, which presents con- 
certs in all three of these cities, 
the smaller and less celebrated 
Jerusalem Radio Orchestra some- 
how touched us even more. Under 
its conductor, Karl Solomon, this 
loyal fifty-piece orchestra re- 
hearses with care and love, and 
gives conscientious and musicianly 
concerts for the people of Jeru- 
salem. It is not a virtuoso orches- 
tra like the Israel Philharmonic; 
it is frankly and honorably a 
small-city orchestra, rendering an 
important daily service. 


N the field of musical compo.i- 

tion, Israel is still young. Put 
the emotional and __ intellectual 
forces at work throughout te 
whole flourishing musical life of 
the country are already at work to 
create an Israeli musical litera- 
ture within the shortest possil le 
space of time. Some composcrs 
employ indigenous folk materi: ls 
as a basis for their works; ths, 
as we know from recent expe: i- 
ence in the United States, is a 
necessary, though not always a re- 
warding, phase in the develop- 
ment of a national school of com- 
position. Others seek to develop 
their own personal musical speech, 
and to align Israeli music with 
the various tendencies and styles 
of Western Europe and America. 
It would be an exaggeration to 
maintain that the serious music of 
Israel is important now, in most 
cases, to anyone except Israeli 
musicians and audiences. But 
there is every reason to hope for 
and expect that Israel will one 
day, not too far in the future, 
make extensive and mature con- 
tributions to the music of the 
world. 

One experience in our brief 
stay came back to us with such 
force, as we were flying home 
across the Atlantic, that it almost 
seemed a parable of the way in 
which the love of music suffuses 
all strata of life in Israel. After 
dinner with President and Mrs. 
Weizmann, we had returned to 
the living room for conversation. 
Abruptly, without ceremony, the 
chauffeur came into the room, and 
interrupted us, to say excitedly to 
President Weizmann: “Turn on 
the radio! Ella Goldstein is play- 
ing the Beethoven G major Con- 
certo!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mrs. Weizmann turned on the 
radio, and we listened to the per- 
formance before resuming our 
conversation. To her, it was a 
normal occurrence. But to us, 
accustomed to a more distant rela- 
tionship between servants and em- 
ployers, and decidedly unaccus- 
tomed to chauffeurs who are 
breathless with excitement about 
a Beethoven concerto, it was a 
memorable experience. For we 
had discovered the land in which 
all humanity is united by a com- 
mon love of music. 
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|| SOPRANOS 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 

| ROSE BAMPTON 
NADINE CONNER 
SUZANNE DANCO 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
DOROTHY DOW 
EILEEN FARRELL 
HELEN GEORGE 
BARBARA GIBSON 
HELEN JEPSON 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
SUZY MORRIS 
CHLOE OWEN 

EDNA PHILLIPS 
LILY PONS 
GENEVIEVE ROWE 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 
BIDU SAYAO 
POLYNA STOSKA 
LJUBA WELITCH 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO. 
SOPRANOS 


JANE HOBSON 

ALICE HOWLAND 
MARTHA LIPTON 
NAN MERRIMAN 
HELEN OLHEIM 
MONA PAULEE 

RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 
ANNA KASKAS 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 


TENORS 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
DONALD DAME 
ELWOOD GARY 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 
DAVID LLOYD 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
NINO MARTINI 
JAMES MELTON 
LOUIS RONEY 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
SET SVANHOLM 














ARTIST LIST 


1950 - 


Season 





BARITONES 


WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 

IGOR GORIN 
ARTHUR KENT 

MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
MICHAEL RHODES 
CARLOS SHERMAN 
EDWIN STEFFE 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
JOHN TYERS 
GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 


BASS. 
BARITONES 


LORENZO ALVARY 
DENIS HARBOUR 
GEORGE LONDON 
OSCAR NATZKA 
ITALO TAJO 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

PAUL MAKOVSKY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
YFRAH NEAMAN 
RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 
DOROTHA POWERS 
OSSY RENARDY 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


’"CELLISTS 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
EDMUND KURTZ 


HARMONICA 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


PIANISTS 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
YARA BERNETTE 
JORGE BOLET 
MARIO BRAGGIOTTI 
JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
ALDO CICCOLINI 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
RICHARD FARRELL 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
GARY GRAFFMAN 
NICOLE HENRIOT 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
MARYLA JONAS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
JOHN KNIGHT 
ERVIN LASZLO 
OSCAR LEVANT 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
MENAHEM PRESSLER 
MARISA REGULES 
GYORGY SANDOR 
SANROMA 

WILLIAM SCHATZKAMER 
HAZEL SCOTT 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
ALEC TEMPLETON 
SIGI WEISSENBERG 


TWO-PIANOS 


APPLETON and FIELD 

BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
LORETTA and MURRAY DRANOFF 
MORLEY and GEARHART 

ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart., 
nductor 
JUSSI and ANNA-LISA BJOERLING 
in Joint Recitals 
HILDEGARDE 
In her song and piano concert 
Assisted by her own Orchestra 
DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
35 Voices—New Programs 
GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 
TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 406 Wrigley Building 


1951 


THE REVELERS 
World’s Most Famous 
Male Quartet 


CHARLES KULLMAN and 
THE MEN of SONG 
John Campbell, Tenor 
Alfred Kunz, Tenor 
Roger White, Baritone 
Edmond Karlsrud, Bass 


COLUMBIA CONCERT TRIO 
Richard Gregor, Pianist 
Ariana Bronne, Violinist 
Ardyth Walker, ’Cellist 


COLUMBIA OPERATIC TRIO 
Helen George, soprano 
William Upshaw, tenor 
Carlos Sherman, baritone 


BARY ENSEMBLE 
Gertrude Bary, piano 
Mary Becker, violin 
Virginia Peterson, ’cello 
Helen Bacchus, viola 
Marylin Martin, flute 


JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
*Cello and Piano Duo 


EDMUND KURTZ and 
Leo Nadelman 
Assisting Artist 
PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 


(Four Pianos) 
Ada Kopetz 


Max Walmer 
Bertha Melnik John Scales 


ST. LOUIS SINFONIETTA 
Paul Schreiber, Conductor 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
in Special Programs 


ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
in Special Programs 


SORIN and De La FUENTE 
Piano and Violin Duo 


SUSAN REED, Ballad Singer 


THE COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 
Herbert Huffman, Director 


LONDON STRING Quaneat? 


John Pennington iolin 
Laurent Halleux Violin 
Cecil Bonvalot Viola 
C. Warwick Evans "Cello 
THE LOEWENGUTH QUARTET 
Alfred Loewenguth Violin 
Maurice Fueri Violin 
Roger Roche Viola 
Pierre Basseux "Cello 
DANCE 
ATTRACTIONS 


SLAVENSKA and her BALLET 
VARIANTE (10 Persons) 


MATA and HARI and Company 
Dance Satirists 


MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 


FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ 
Spanish and Latin-American Dancers 


| HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 714 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“MOMENTOUS EVENING FOR CONCERT-GOERS— 
MELTON IS ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED BY OVERFLOW CROWD 


* ‘James Melton could have stood on his head and hurled imprecations at his heorers 


and they would have loved it.” PORT ARTHUR NEWS, March 1, 195 


* “James Melton can sing and he is fun. He has figured out how to sing in the better 
manner and how to do a good show...as a servant of the art...Mr. Melton demonstrated 
his method again last night for a gathering of 3,000, which relished-it all so greatly that 


he was called on for encores galore."' HOUSTON POST, March 10, 195 
* “There must be some way to have James Melton here every year instead of every 


other year. HOUSTON PRESS, March 10, 1950 


« «9% 
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* ‘Regardless of what Mr. Melton sings it is 
imbued with a heartiness, warmth of expres- 
sion and steadiness that sets you at ease. Here 
is a voice of richness and responsiveness of 
tone that carries all before it...every note he 
sings is endowed with haunting loveliness. He 
is continually on the alert to climb new heights 
in the art he graces so well, Thus he preserves 
that art with integrity. It is because Mr. Melton 
is a singer's singer that he has become the 


public's singer.” PITTSBURGH PRESS, Feb. 17, 1950 























George Trowilld 
at the piano 


“HARVEST of STARS” 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


LAWRENCE EVANS and WEINHOLD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.19 NBC 


February, 1950 










ON JANUARY 8, 1950 
ALBERT GOLDBERG WROTE 
IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES: 


“One of the mosi @! 
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olorious voices of our generation. 


* A UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT * 









Magnificent Artist Skyrocketed to Musical Stardom by Nation’s Critics in a Single Year! 








NEW YORK, American Debut, Town Hall, January 20, 1949: 
“In 20 years of music reviewing and twice that number spent in 
listening to most of the world’s best singers, | have encountered 
no greater voice or vocalist” 
Jerome D, Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 


BOSTON, May 8, 1949: 
“Only once in a blue moon does an artist like Elena Nikolaidi 
come along” 


Cyrus Durgin, Boston Daily Globe 


CHICAGO, May 28, 1949: 
“The most exciting new voice heard for a long, long time in 
Orchestra Hall” 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


NEW YORK, Lewisohn Stadium, with New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, July 9, 1949: 


“After seven curtain calls, the audience was still happily clapping 
and shouting ‘more’!” 
New York Times 


CHICAGO, with Grant Park Symphony Orchestra, August 19 and 21, 
1949: 
“At the very front rank in her field” 
Seymour Raven, Chicago Daily Tribune 


CLEVELAND, September 18, 1949: 
“A thrilling disclosure of vocal mastery” 
Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


NEW YORK, second Town Hall recital, October 10, 1949: 
“She is clearly an artist, a musician, and an actress” 
Virgil Thomson, New York Heraid Tribune 


CINCINNATI, October 31, 1949: 
“| have no hesitation in saying that the Greek contralto is one 
of the greatest singers of the day” 
Louis John Johnen, Cincinnati Times-Star 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


HOUSTON, November 2, 1949: 
“Brilliant and compelling . . . a spectacular jewel” 


Richard Harrison, Houston Post 


ST. LOUIS, December 2 and 3, 1949: 
“An artist of the first order” 
Reed Hynds, St. Louis Star-Times 


CHICAGO, December (0, 1949: 
“It is difficult to remember a singer whose combination of voice 
and appearance is more attractive” 


Louis O. Palmer, Chicago Sun-Times 


NEW YORK, in “Elektra” with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
December 22, 23 and 25, 1949: 
“Magnificent singing . . . an artist of exceptional accomplish- 
ments” 


Olin Downes, New York Times 


SAN FRANCISCO, recital, January 
16, 1950: 
“One of the greatest voices 
and singers to be heard thus 
far in the 20th century” 
Marjory M., Fisher, 
San Francisco News 
“It seems very likely that 
she is to be designated the 
Nikolaidi type for she estab- 
lishes standards and criteria 
of her own.” 
Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 
SAN FRANCISCO, with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
January 17, 1950: 
“Mme, Nikolaidi’s appear- 
ance with the orchestra was 
an even more astonishing 
demonstration of her artistic 
versatility than her recital 
had been” 


Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 





Photo by Bruno of Hollywood, N. Y. 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 
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CONDUCTORS’ CHOICE 


3rd Transcontinental Tour 1949-50—Distinguished by 8 Orchestral Appearances in 6 Concerti 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
April |, 1950 — Brahms D Minor 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
“Superb lyricism"—"a joy in the Liszt Concerto 
in E flat.” Oct. 25, 1949 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


(2 appearances) 
“Succeeded in touching the audience so force- 
fully that their applause interrupted the music." 
{Beethoven No. 4, G Major) Oct. 29, 1949 


ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


(2 appearances) 
“Fire, brilliance, understanding and technical 
assurance—dazzling.” 
{Rachmaninoff No. 2, C Minor) Nov. 4, 1949 


TULSA PHILHARMONIC 


“drew thundering applause.” 
{Rachmaninoff No. 2, C Minor) Oct. 19, 1949 


FORT WAYNE PHILHARMONIC 


March 15, 1950— 
Mozart C minor and Ravel Left Hand 



























Management: 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 


Baldwin Piano 








Division of Columbia Artists Management 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Central 
America 
May - June 
1950 


South 
America 
July 
through 
September 
1950 
United States 
and 
Canada 
November 1950 
through 


March 1951 


Europe 
Spring 1951 


“She has the most 


beautiful piano tone 


this listener has heard all winter” 


Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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“Significant, maybe epochal mastery of the keyboard... . 
such success with the public deserves another.” 


John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News, Dec. 13, 1949 








| “As pianist and as musician Mr. Bolet is 
unquestionably a figure of the first rank.” 


Ewing Poteet, New Orleans Item, Jan. 11, 1950 


Ke-Engagements 
Highlight 1949-50 Season with the following Orchestras: 


DALLAS SYMPHONY, December 12, 1949 


"Set the audience afire with enthusiasm." 
Clay Bailey, Dallas Times-Herald, Dec. 13, 1949 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, December 2, 1949 
"Bolet Acclaimed" 
Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 3, 1949 


First Re-Engagement 
NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY, Jan. 10, 1950 


"Jorge Bolet was given an ovation" 


Charles L. Dufour, New Orleans States, 
Jan. 11, 1950 


First Re-Engagement 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY, July 22, 1949 


“his interpretive ability and power to 
express it to a minute degree won him 

an ovation from the audience." 
Alice Eversman, The Eve. Star, Wash., D. C. 
July 23, 1949 


Re-Engaged for 
February 15, 1950 


Engaged 1950-51 Season with New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 





113 West 57th Street,.New York 19, N.Y. 
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Re-engaged for March 27, 1950 | 
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IN AN INFORMAL PROGRAM OF PIANO MUSIC 

CLASSICAL * MODERN * POPULAR | 

WITH HIS MUSICAL CARICATURES AND INIMITABLE IMPROVISATIONS 
Also available as soloist with Symphonies 





Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC., Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York !9, N. Y. 
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VIAN AGEMENT 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia AUnrtists Management Ine 


113 West 57th Street. New York 19, N.Y 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





ROBERT CASADESUS PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
HIS HOME IN PRINCETON BY CHARLES 
LEIRENS. MANUSCRIPT IS THE PIANIST- 
COMPOSER’S TOCCATA, OPUS 40. 


1949.50 


ENGAGEMENTS 
with Orchestras 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY 
N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA* 


(In Philadelphia, Washington 
and Baltimore) 


SAN ANTONIO 
TELEPHONE HOUR 


*&In November Casadesus 
played 4 performances of 
his own Piano Concerto; 
in April Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus are soloists in 
the pianist’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos. 


SOLD-OUT 
SEASON 
1950-1951 


Managemert 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management 


Steinway Piano Columbia Masterworks Records 
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assel 


“Peerless acting ... magnificent singing” 

















The Nation Applauds 
Brilliant Baritone Star of 


New York City Opera Co. 








“TALES OF HOFFMANN” 


“Walter Cassel used his baritone voice in its 
full richness as Dapertutto and won an 
ovation.”’ 

New York Journal-American, Oct. |, 1949 


“LA TOSCA” 


“Walter Cassel gave his ever-suave and ele- 
gant interpretation of Scarpia.” 
New York Times, Oct. 29, 1949 


“The stalwart American baritone, Walter 
Cassel, was the wicked baron, This role also 
calls for as much acting as singing and the 
handsome Cassel was fully up to its demands. 
His baritone has most impressive size and 
quality and his histrionic abilities include a 
flair for the lusty and the sinister, His mali- 
cious soliloquy, ‘Va, Tosca!’ was an outstand- 


ing moment and there were many others.” 
Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 16, 1949 


“Mr, Cassel was nothing less than magnifi- 
cent, in voice and in person. He had a 
beautiful combination of suavity and passion 
. . . Mr, Cassel wooed, sneered and snorted 
with overpowering effect.” 

Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 16, 1949 





IN RECITAL—“HIS VOICE IS GLORIOUS” 





“Gave unusual pleasure to his audience . . . his voice “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 

is glorious. Cassel has a winning personality and a “Walter Cassel, as the Count, was an example 
delicious sense of humor. He is gracious and friend- of how peerless acting can be combined with 
ly. He is highly intelligent in his interpretations. magnificent singing.” 

He makes each song interesting .. . he sings with San Antonio Eve. News, Feb. 13, 1950 


consummate ease. The audience really had a beau- 


: naps ‘“‘Walter Cassel enacted the Count elegantly 
tiful evening. 


and sang with good Mozart style.” 


Wilkes Barre Times-Leader, Jan. 5, 1950 Dallas News, Feb.13, 1950 
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“A near miracle wrought with a group of young boys” 


Moncton, N. B., Transcript 


HERBERT HUFFMAN 
Director 


* The internationally famous concert choir of the Columbus Boychoir School has 
captivated capacity audiences from coast to coast (over 300 concerts since 1946) 
with programs of your favorite music—everything from Palestrina to Gershwin, from 
Tyrolean folk songs to Negro spirituals, from Latin motets to boogie-woogie, even a 
one-act comic opera performed by a cast of forty “‘belles’”’ and gallants. 


Now Booking Season 1950-51 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan 
Opera 
Season 


1950-51 





66Shhe had 


the listeners 
in the palm 
of her hand 
with singing of 
expressiveness 


and beauty.” 


New York Times, Dec. 9, 1949 


Columbia 
Masterworks 
Records 
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| Steinway Piano 
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Again Sold Out 
Third American Tour 1950-51 


VOUEVENTUCAOUDUETTULE DEPOT ATED ATED OO SETAE EU 


YORE TIMES, 

“Mr. Curzon, an artist of true humbleness and a 
consecrated devotion to his task, is one of the most 
remarkable pianists and musicians before the public.” 


Olin Downes, January §&8, 








TELLER LLL ULLAL 





= 


Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





LONDON ffrr RECORDS 








DONALD 

















American 


Lync Tenor 





E. uropean Tour 


MARCH through MAY 1950 


Chautauqua Opera Festival 


(eleventh re-engagement) 


JULY and AUGUST 1950 





Available United States and Canada 


OCTOBER 1950 through APRIL 1951 


OPERA e CONCERT ¢ RADIO 


MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


RCA Victor, Pilotone, Allegro and MGM Records 
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4th TOUR: ALL NEW PROGRAM 


ge PAUR INFANTRY CHORUS 


Sa oe ee ee 2 | en e- tee  e 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
JANUARY 8, 1950. 


INFANTRY CHORUS | 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


De Paur Ensemble Displays| 
Technical Precision and 
Fine Musicianship 


a. 


By OLIN DOWNES 


We heard for the firs. time the 
de Paur Infantry Chorus. trainea 
and directed by Leonard de Paur, 
last night in Carnegie Hall. The 
reputation of this chorus has, 
apread far and wide in late seasons 
and there is very good reason for 


that. 

It is one of the best trained 
choral ensembles now before the 
public. In point of balance, tone 
quality, rhythmic precision. and) 
shading, its singing 1s exemplary 
And it has another quality, which| 
we have seen lost by some choral 
ensembles that aimed at precision 
and exactitude in execution: it has 
the true vocal quality, which is 
never forsaken, even for the pur- 
pose of special “effects” which 
sometimes savor of the et 
mental persuasion 
In the sum of it. a fine body or 
voices, beautifully balanced and! 
controlled, presented a program of | 
@ remarkably varied kind with ex-| 
ceptional technique and musician- | 
ship. This was due first of all to| 
the presence of a director who is 
obviousiv an excellent musician 
and knows how to make singers| 
sing. and also to the fact that the 
vocal material, individually as well | 
as collectively, is excellent. 

One then comes from the quali- 
ties of performance, and technical 
style. to what was performed. 
Modern music, by living as well as 
Geparted composers. and music of 
past eras as far back as Palestrina. 
was on its list. The literature of 
folk-song. war songs. jocose, even 
Rabelaisan by inference, also 
music of popular as well as “arty” 
savor. was al] there. Thus in the 
first group were songs by William 
Schumann. Ulysses Kay. Paul 
Creston and Dai-kong Lee, who 
was in the audience and bowed his 
acknowledgment of the applause. | 
Indeed there were present more 
than one prophet who did not lack 
honor and respect from his audi- 
ence. 

There was a whole group of 
songs from World War II, the 
most impressive of these—partly 
for the reason that it was not 
fussed or mannered in its arrange- 
ment—was the song “Roger 
Young.” by Loesser-de Paur. The 
song is dedicated to the memory 
of Capt. Clayton 8. Rockmore. 
killed in action on Iwo Jima in 
1945, and it is a man's song of 
comradeship, and memory. There 
Were songs of which the musical 
idiom, itself, was more sophisti- 
cated than this one, but there was), 
None more genuine in feeling and 
direct in expression or sung with 
more sincerity and spontaneity. 














} Columbia Masterworks Records 


Leonard de Paur, conducting his Infantry Chorus 


“Here is an excellent chorus with a 


line technique and a big repertory 
at its disposition.” —NEW YORK TIMES 


Were 0 that Repertory! 
* CONTEMPORARY SONGS * SPIRITUALS 


* LATIN AMERICAN SONGS * WORK SONGS 


* SONGS FROM WORLD WAR II * SONGS OF FAITH 





For dates and terms: Write - Wine - Phone Yow 
COPPICUS AND SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 








113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


PROPOSED ROUTE 


Season 1950-5/ 


Oct. 2-7 

Oct. 9-14 

Oct. 16-21 
Oct. 23-28 
Oct. 30-Nav. 4 
Nov. 6-11 
Nov. 13-18 
Nov. 20-25 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2 
Dec. 4-9 

Dec. 11-16 
Dec. 18-30 
Jan. 1-6 

Jan. 8-13 

Jan. 15-20 
Jan. 22-27 
Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Feb. 5-10 

Feb. 12-17 
Feb. 19-24 
Feb. 26-Mar. 3 
Mar. 5-10 
Mar. 12-17 
Mar. 19-24 
Mar. 26-30 
Apr. 2-7 





New York State 
Ohio 

Michigan 

Ilinois 

Wisconsin 

Minn., The Dakotas 
Montana 

British Columbia 
Washington 
Oregon 

No. California 
Open 

So. California 

So. California 
Ariz., New Mexico 
Colorado 

Kansas, Oklahoma 
Missouri, lowa 
Illinois 

Indiana, West Virginia 
Md., Del., Penn. 

N. Y. Metropolitan Area 
New York State 
Holy Week 

New England 

New England 
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Domain” 


Central and South America 
May and June 1950 
British Isles and Europe 
September and October 1950 
United States and Canada 
November 1950 through May 1951 





Management: 
MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, Inc. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Columbia Masterworks 
Records 


Lyon & Healy Harp 
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Domain” 


Central and South America 
May and June 1950 
British Isles and Europe 
September and October 1950 
United States and Canada 
November 1950 through May 1951 





Management: 
MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, Inc. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 


Columbia Masterworks 
Records 


Lyon & Healy Harp 
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ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO, 








BOSTON Conductor TANGLEWOOD 


“It was an afternoon of romance, “Young conductor scores at Lenox 
ecstasy, Sturm und Drang.” —De Carvalho Wows Throng.” 


L, A, Sloper, Olin Downes, 
Christian Science Monitor New York Times 


CHICAGO 


“An oldtimer’s authority, a new- 
| comer’s zest.” 


CLEVELAND 


“The audience put on a laudatory . | 
demonstration, the duration and in- | 
tensity of which is not often : | 


heard.” . 
Herbert Elwell, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


PETE Ot bach PD 


Claudia Cassidy, 
Chicago Daily Tribune 


rite? 





Brazilian 
Permanent Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor South America 





Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. + 113 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
ARTHUR JUDSON Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. BRUNO ZIRATO 
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Rudolf Firkusny 


His Many Orchestral Engagements 


Last season, Mr. Firkusny scored with an extraordinary record. 
In the one month of January, 
he was heard five times in New York alone 
with three major orchestras: the Boston Symphony, 
the N. Y. Philharmonic and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Now on his 7th consecutive tour 
of the U. S. and Canada, 
the celebrated Czech-born pianist 
scored impressively again this season 
as soloist with the following major orchestras. 
(a number of them repeats 
as many as two, three and four times in a row. ) 
and is now engaged 
by ten of the leading orchestras for next season. 





1949.1950: 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


(Nov. 14, Dvorak Concerto) 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
(Nov. 20, World Premiere Concerto No. 3, by Bohuslav 
Martinu) 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
(Dec. 1 & 2; San Diego, Dec. 4; Pasadena, 
Dec. 9; Long Beach, Dec. 11) 





Firkusny chats with Dr. Bruno Walter just before 
their performance of the D minor Concerto in all- 
Mozart program with the New York Philharmonic 


in Carnegie Hall on February 5, 1950. ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


(Jan. 9, Brahms Concerto in D Minor) 





(Jan. 12, Hanson Concerto, Beethoven Concerto No. 5) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


(Feb. 5, Broadcast, Mozart D Minor, under Bruno Walter) 


HEAR Mr. Firkusny’s new BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 


, (Feb. 8, Beethoven Concerto No. 5) 
Columbia Recording of the great emeees eines 
Schumann Fantasie in C Major, (Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Mar. 5, Beethoven No. 3) 
Op. 17, acclaimed from Coast to 
Coast. 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
(Mar. 19, Tchaikowsky Concerto) 














Orchestral Appearances 
Already Booked for 1950-1951: 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


For Recitals and 
Additional Orchestral Appearances 


Now Booking Season 1950-51 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ) 
Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Columbia Records Steinway Pianos MONTREAL SYMPHONY 


Personal Representative: M. P. BICHURIN ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
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1: Francescatti visits the Chateau D‘If, immortalized in the “Count of 
Monte Cristo.” 2: At the Vieux Port of his native Marseilles. 3-4-5-6: 
The violinist likes mountain-climbing, chess, stamp-collecting, and the 
rare luxury of a family evening at home. 7-8-9: By boat, by train, by 
plane, he fills sold-out tours, year after year. 10-11-12-13-14: Con- 
ductors’ choice, Francescatti is here pictured with Donald Vorhees of 
the Telephone Hour, Eugene Ormandy of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Malcolm 
Sargent at the Lucerne Festival, and Paul Paray with the Israel Phil- 
harmonic. 15: With his pianist friend Robert Casadesus he has fre- 


quently appeared in joint recital. 16: A Columbia Masterworks 
recording session. 








MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. BALDWIN PIANO 
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of hours in the concert hall 
as thoroughly as I did 
the recital by Igor Gorin.” 


New Orleans Item, Feb. 24, 1950 


“Wonderful 


Golden Baritone” 


* 


"Judging from the applause, last night's concert 
scored the biggest hit to date. Igor Gorin, hand- 
some and debonair, was the star and had the 
3,000 fans clapping their hands till they were sore 
for repeated encores.” 


Toronto Daily Star, 
Jan, 7, 1950 





"The amiable baritone lavished his rich voice and 
fine gift of communication on a program worthy 
of both a first-rate singer and an attentive audi- 
ence. His voice is an unusually beautiful one, even- 
scaled and commanding in timbre with a fine- 
grained mezzo voce." 


Hollywood Citizen-News, 
Nov. 28, 1949 





"A singing artist of the first rank, endowed with a 
rich, warm, flexible baritone voice. Add to these 
vocal qualities a splendid sense of the dramatic 
verve and gusto and enthusiasm together with per- 
sonal charm and '‘footlight manner’ and you have 
all the ingredients of a great singer and a delight- 
ful evening of song.” 


New Orleans States, 
Feb. 24, 1950 
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“As usual 
brilliant, alive, 


-_ . dd 

intelligent. 
New York Times, 

October 27, 1949 










“Can entertain 
as well as 
enrich an audience.” 


New York Post, 
October 27, 1949 


Dovoduitzki 


Columbia: Records + MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC..+ Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. + 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. « Steinway Piano 


y Yvonne Le R 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


NIKOLATIT and JOANNA 


RAUDAN 


CELLO-PIANO DUO 


“The ultimate of true interpretation.” 


Los Angeles Times 


"Perfection of Ensemble.” 
New York Times 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


February, 1950 








Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, 
113 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK 79, N. Y. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


INC. 


opr Pr ePRTN S 


STEINWAY PIANO 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





. FIRST CONCERT TOUR 


in her 


SONG AND PIANO 
CONCER® 


histited hy 


HER OWN ORCHESTRA 


( 
iin Co” ee 


OCT., NOV. - 1950 


MAR., APR. - 1951 


( > 





For dates, write, wire or phone: 
Management: 
COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc.- 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
113 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-6900 
Persona | Management: ANNA SOSENKO 
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Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
113 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK i9, N. Y. 


VICTOR RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





BFIRST CONCERT TOUR 






THE INCOMPARABLE 


in her 


ONG AND PIANO 
CONCERT 


Msststed by 
HER OWN ORCHESTRA 


lax 
atin is 


OCT., NOV. - 1950 


MAR.. APR.-1951  ° 


( <3 


















For dates, write, wire or phone: 
Management: 
COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
113 WEST, 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-6900 














Persona | Management: ANNA SOSENKO 
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“Alice HOWLAND 


is just plain perfect. 
Such beauty of voice 
and person, such 
grace of body and 
thought, such thor- 
ough and _sstraight- 
forward artistry are 


not often the for- 





tune of one woman. 


THING.” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


3 New York 
Engagements 
Highlight 1949-50 
Transcontinental Tour 







LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


Thomas K. Scherman, Conductor 


NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
JUILLIARD-TOWN HALL SERIES 


NO 

\\ | prs 
os9 

= wer 


Now Booking 

Season 1950-51 

Concert, Opera and Radio 
Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 © Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 





SHE HAS EVERY- | 








Personal Representative: Thea Dispeker 
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EDMUND 


> S CONTINENT TOUR 1949-1950 <. 


SOUTH AMERICA * EUROPE (Re-engaged for 3rd Consecutive Orchestral and Recital Tour, Fall 1950) 
NORTH AMERICA * AUSTRALIA + ASIA (Indonesia) 


Available in United States and Canada from January thru April 1951 
Engaged 1950-51 Season with New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


RCA Victor Red Seal Records 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1950 








An Artist America Acclaims with Pride! 
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This season Carroll Glenn played the brilliantly 
successful New York premiere of the Khatcha- 
turian violin concerto with orchestra, This 
important inaugural was typical of the spirited 
musicianship and music know-how of America’s 
foremost woman violinist. 


(With the New York Philharmonic-Symphony) 
EFREM KURTZ, CONDUCTING 

‘Miss Glenn performed the Khatchaturian with 
an abundance of temperament. Her intonation 
was clear, and her rhythmic incisiveness bounc- 
ing with verve and vitality—a remarkably fine 
performance.” 

—HARRIETT JOHNSON, NEW YORK POST 
‘Miss Glenn played expertly, with energy and 
elan. The performance gave an impression of 
notable bravura and gave the soloist ample 
opportunity for technical prowess and _ bril- 
liance.” —F. D. PERKINS, N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


AND IN RECITALS 
“She brings to her playing a masculine sort of 
vitality, intense musical feeling and a mastery 
of tonal color and shading.’’ —KANSAS CITY STAR 


“Her playing is something to hear—rich, full- 
bodied, vital.’ —BOSTON HERALD 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR 














MAY 25 to JULY 15, 1950 
—_.. AMERICAN SUMMER ENGAGEMENTS 
rade the distingutnen® Hou JULY 15 to SEPT. 1, 1950 

12, 1949) "4 Voorhees, _ 

” whi AMERICAN CROSS-COUNTRY TOUR 
ya NOV. 1, 1950 to APRIL 15, 1951 
oe: ; 4 ‘ ‘ 4 ¥ Ge i - j 4 . 7 P my a «i 

ex - rw f ¥ . 7 whe Management: 


COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


iss :; 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Carroll Glenn has recorded in Paris 
for Vox Records 
3 recently discovered Vivaldi Concerti 
SOON TO BE RELEASED 
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November 





September Summer 


October 


Career 
Calendar 


1949 








N. Y. Stadium Concerts 
Washington's Watergate 
Fort Wayne—Milwaukee 


Brevard Festival 





Rachmaninoff Concerto 
No. 2 with the N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
for Squibb Conference 





Flight to Paris—Liszt 
E-flat Concerto with 
Pasdeloup Orchestra 





Six-month tour at home— 


opened in Louisiana 








EUGENE 


ie 








Success 
Calendar 
1950 





American concert tour 
covers U. S. and Canada 


coast to coast 





Ends with Houston 
Symphony appearance 
and Chicago recital 
on April Ist. 





Return to Europe—Tour 
including Paris engagement 


July 10 








Stadium Concerts 
re-engagement—new 
repertoire prepared 
for 50-51 











1950-51 


Highlights of Next Season's Calendar include such Engagements as 


I—Soloist with New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


2—Eugene List and Carroll Glenn soloists with Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Premiere of Paul Nordoff's Double Concerto for Piano, 
Violin and Orchestra 


3—Columbia, South Carolina Music Festival 


In addition to engagements in recital with orchestra Eugene List is available for 
a limited number of appearances in joint violin and piano recital with Carroll Glenn. 


"The audience loved him." Washington News, July 19, '49 ... "I could 
discuss his remarkable technique at length but prefer to lay strength on 
the human quality of his artistry.’ Fort Wayne New Sentinel, Aug. ||, 
‘49 ... "Motorists braved icy weather. Every reason for music lovers to 
stay home. Instead, every seat sold. The reward: a magnificent perform- 
ance of the Grieg Concerto by the famous young pianist." Spokane Re- 
view, Jan. 25, '50... "Artist of high rank." ... Kansas City Times, Dec. 7, 
‘49... "Portlanders remember his brilliant Tchaikovsky Concerto of two 
years ago. Yesterday he gave equally brilliant performances." Oregon 
Journal, Jan. 29, '50. 





Steinway Piano 


MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD INC., Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 











Decca Records 
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se wk Sti 


1949-50 
TOUR SOLD-OUT 


Concerts from Coast to Coast and in Cuba 


Ist EUROPEAN TOUR SUMMER 1950 


Twice in One Season N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony under Stokowski 


Oct, 27, 28, 30, 1949: Schoenberg's "Gurrelieder" 
April 6, 7, 9, 1950: Mahler Symphony No, 8 
“Sang not only with marked beauty and richness of tone but with a depth of insight, a 
perfection of coloring that could hardly have been beitered.” Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
“Sang in tonally opulent, highly oxpressive fashion.” J. D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


(Headline) “MARTHA LIPTON’S SINGING WINS POP CONCERT CROWD” 
“Remarkable singing . . . Martha Lipton has a wonderfully rich mezzo soprano, dark 
in timbre, and brimming with warmth, power and feminine vitality. Her singing seems 
to come from an emotional impulse which is so strong and so true.” 

Arthur Loesser, Cleveland Press 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


ama E RAE Diacke os dca nasa cae Sa ah ed 





Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. 


Divjzsion of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc 113 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, -N. Y 
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LOEW EGU QUARTET 


OF PARIS 









ALFRED LOEWENGUTH 





MAURICE FUERI 





ROGER ROCHE 





PIERRE BASSEUX 





The only quartet in the world playing 4 Nicolas Amati 
instruments, the sole collection in existence of the 
master of Stradivarius, brought together by Emil 
Hermann and purchased especially for the Loewenguth 
Quartet by a distinguished New York music lover. 







A) 
. “4 If 
Olin Downes, aa My : £O,, 
New York Times, TKS i Ly Pp 
Nov. 16, 1949 ' AN) 









The Loewenguth Quartet, founded in 1929, has given concerts in England, Germany, Austria, 
North Africa, Belgium, Canada, Spain, France, Holland. Italy and America. It presented the 
first complete broadcast on the B.B.C, Third Program of the Beethoven quartets (a program 
never before presented on that network); in May 1950, the Quartet will participate at the first 
Beethoven festival at Bonn. 


acs 

a AS eV 

3s _ ONE 
S Thy S° 

comm ys wr yo® 

¢ } aos Virgil Th 

S & «vs irgil Thomson, 

Vv ys N. Y. Herald Tribune, 

RD Nov. 29, 1949 


IN AMERICA 


FEBRUARY through MAY, 1951 


in The Loewenguth Quartet in front of the 
. house where Beethoven was born at Bonn. 





Exclusive Management for U.S. A. and Canada: 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC., 113 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 
European General Manager: B.I.C. CH. KIESGEN, PARIS 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE" — ALLEGRO (L.P.) RECORDS 





February, 1950 










§ Solveig Lunde 





1948: FORECAST— 


"Keep your eye on Solveig Lunde. She 
is a new star in the musical sky." 


—San Francisco Chronicle 
1949-50: FULFILLMENT— 


SOLD-OUT NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 
U.S.A., CANADA & MEXICO—Oct. 1949-March 1950 


SCANDINAVIAN TOUR 


5 weeks—April-May 1950 
as soloist with Scandinavian Symphony 


Transcontinental Tour—1950-51 Now Booking 


Photo: Bruno of Hollywood, N. Y. Steinway Piano 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street; New York 19,.N.Y. 
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“A patrician minstrel.” 

Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Herald Tribune 

“To hear Mr. Lynch with your eyes closed 

is to persuade yourself that John McCor- 

mack stands again on the platform. This is 
high praise but it is deserved.” 

Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


“There is magic in his music to warm the 
heart and to mist the eyes.” 


New York World-Telegram 
“He sings and you can smell the shamrock.” 
New York Herald Tribune 


“A priceless voice of silver sweetness. And 
every word of his singing is as plain as 
kindly Irish speech.” 


Toronto Telegram 


Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. © 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19 


Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
RCA Victor and Columbia Masterworks Records 


Steinway Piano 


1950 








DOROTH 





She is 
the greatest 
of the 


sopranos.” 


*% “That curious but unmistak- 
able hush, which only the greatest 
artists can evoke, steals over her 

listeners whenever she sings.” 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, 
July 14, 1949 


*% “This was singing of almosi 
ecstatic inspiration, cherishing 
the deepest meaning of every 
phrase and communicating it with 
delicacy almost fragile.” 


Chicago Daily News, Oct. 31, 1949 


*% “The sheer glory of her voice. 
and intensity of her singing and 
eagerness of communication thai 
gave life to every song won the 
audience from the very start and 
held it under her spell all eve- 
ning. In all that this gifted Negro 
woman did there was a nobility of 
song and spirit that touched the 
heart.” 


Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinal Nov, 12, 1949 















oJ 
RCA VICTOR 
RED 
SEAL After completing her second successful Central 
American Tour, the celebrated soprano embarks 
RECORDS 


on her first European Concert Tour. During 
diet April, May and June 1950 Miss Maynor will ful- 
fill engagements in Italy, France, Holland and the 


Scandinavian countries. 








"Lawrence vans ea WVeinhold, ine. 
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DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 113 WEST 57th STREET ~ NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Fcbruary, 1950 








THE FAMED AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 


~——s MERRIMAN WITH TOSCANINI ~~ 
Toscanini re-engaged ‘Nan Merriman for the 8th 
time—to sing Mistress Page in his awaited broad- 
cast of Verdi's "Falstaff" with the NBC Symphony, 
April 1st and 8th, 1950, one of the most sought af- 
ter engagements of the season. 


~-o FIRST EUROPEAN TOUR ;~ 
Merriman makes her first European tour from Sept. 
Ist, 1950 through January 1951, a continental mu- 
sic journey of high interest as indicated by im- 
portant engagements in British Isles, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Italy. 


Miss Merriman is available for engagements in America 


Wa 
cordin 


Summer 1950 and Feb., Mar., Apr. 1951 


. t i es a —_— — 
entiret r RC - > Mot. Coppicus & Schang, Inc. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


Berger: Peer 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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PRIULHARMONTG PIANO QUARTET 


' Musceal Entertainment. at ile Beat!" 

















a, ace ee 1949-50 
¥: 3rd 
" J r 
y SOLD -OUT TOUR 
) 60 CONCERTS 
4 aif and 


4 Coast-to-Coast 
Broadcasts on ABC 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1950-51 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER: East 
FEBRUARY-MARCH: West 











NO PIANO PROBLEM ! 
FOUR STEINWAY GRANDS 
FURNISHED BY THE ARTISTS 


Columbia Masterworks Records 
Album MM-852 


| 
Gotn - . Bertha “MUSIC FOR FOUR PIANOS" 
SCALES MELNIK on Standard and LP Records 







‘iano Quartet’s Program Charms Philharmonic Piano Quartet Scores Hit 


(Headline) (Headline ) 
Four attractive and finely proficient young pianists charm a 
mcapacity audience at the Philharmonic Society concert." 


"Here is a list that proved a fascination for the audience which 
—New Orleans Times-Picayune 


greatly enjoyed the performance. Wide scale of tonal tints, the 
breadth of musical feeling and brilliant teamwork were revealed 


Juartet Shows Genius at Keyboard 


throughout the concert . . . One could not expect to hear a 
(Headline ) 


better ensemble—if as good—of this type play so effectivel 
‘They are a team of brilliant young American pianists who make “ ht ed i 


Bhe music of four pianos far more than four times as beautiful and satisfying . . . It is hoped the foursome will come this way 


mes that of one.' again—and often." 
—Edward Woodson, Toronto (Canada) Telegram —Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press 


“THIS IS A VIRTUOSO ENSEMBLE” —New York Times 





MANAGEMENT: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. * 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


brua: y, 1950 





‘“‘Her stage presence is 
warmly appealing, her 
delivery beyond reproach. 
What is more, she possesses 
a powerful, expressive and flex- 
: ible voice, and no small amount 
: iv ’ Gntee . of dramatic understanding.” 


( vo" 0 New York Herald Tribune. 
d 
at 


mania | b | ll] 7 


ROBERT PAYSON HILL, at the piano 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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CHOPIN ALBUM 
LISZT ALBUM 
BARTOK 3rd PIANO CONCERTO 
Philadelphia Orchestra-Ormandy 
RACHMANINOFF 

2nd PIANO CONCERTO 

N. Y. Philharmonic-Rodzinski 
BEETHOVEN SONATA D MAJOR 
LISZT SONATA B MINOR 


Columbia Masterworks 


“BRILLIANT 
PIANIST’’ 


OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 


On Tour of 
4 Continents 


(89 Engagements—1949) 


U.S. A.— CANADA 


January - March 1949 
New York—Carnegie Hall, Jan. 3rd 


SOUTH AMERICA 


March - June 1949 
RECITAL SERIES IN 
Rio de Janeiro - Teatro Municipal 
Buenos Aires - Teatro Colon 
Chile Peru Venezuela Uruguay 


EUROPE 


July - November 1949 
London - Albert Hall, Nov. 8th 


(with Philharmonic Orchestra} 


U.S. A.— CANADA 


November 1949 - April 1950 


AUSTRALIA 


July - November 1950 
43 Engagements 


NORTH AMERICA 


Tour begins November 1950 
Now Booking 


vexT CARNEGIE HALL Re01Ta0 
New York, Dec. I1, 1950 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Steinway Piano * Columbia Masterworks Records 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1950 
































on Television 


EVERY FRIDAY EVENING AT 7:45 E.S.T. * DUMONT CHANNEL 5 





1950 Concert Appearances Sunday through Thursday 


Miss Scott is now making an airplane Concert Tour of the Northwest 
A few open dates in May 1950 in the Midwest and East are still available. 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. Div.: Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano Columbia Records 
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Management: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


Columbia Masterworks Records 
Steinway Piano 


Pho'@ by Charles Leirens 


Fe-ruary, 1950 









Net 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


6 TELEPHONE HOUR 


Broadcasts in past two years 


Q LEADING ROLES Photo: Marcus Blechman 
METROPOLITAN OPERA in two seasons ERNE NALS 




















Reeent Engagements 





have included solo appearances 


with 
BOSTON SYMPHONY HOLLYWOOD BOWL MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY 
NEW YORK LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY LEWISOHN STADIUM CONCERTS 
CHICAGO'S GRANT PARK MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY WORCESTER FESTIVAL 














Transcontinental Concert Tour 








MANAGEMENT - JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 


DIV.: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MGT. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 





Colmbia Masterworks Records 





Personal Representative: Thea Dispeker 
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PHOTO BY MUKY for ESQUIRE MAGATINE 





Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN. 


INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19 N.Y, 


February, 1950 








“It is little wonder that GLADYS 


WARKRILHO UL 


is pote today as the greatest of all contemporary mezzo-soprani.” '°"s.-:"** 1949 
















Press, Jan. 16, 1950 


“Few song recitalists are so satisfy- 
ing as Gladys Swarthout.” 





Hi, Uae he:  hilies 


Times-Herald, Nov. 30, 1949 


“Her voice is tonal velvet, or shining 
gold, or a softly glowing light, or any 
other likeness of beauty that can be 
named.” 


Bix mer Tf aety J TE 





Herald, Nov. 10, 1949 


“One will seldom hear results to 
exceed those achieved by Miss 
Swarthout.” 





o 
Advertiser, Jan. “a 950 


“A glamorous, radiant 
and complete artist. A 
magnificent recital.” 





abire 
Misi ple 
MMA......... 1949 


“Her singing warranted 
dusting off a long unused 
array of superlatives.” 


Photo by John Seymour Erwin 





ey, iit iis 1949 
News, April 12, 


“Few song recitalists can compete with Gladys Swarthout.” 








; 


1950-51 Season under direction of 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. ; ia 
DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. - 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19. N. Y. ; | 
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eT .. opera as a whole had a 
pronounced success. It is far 
ahead of another great Mussorg- 
sky score, ‘Boris Goudonoff,’ in 
its form and its conception of a 
song speech on the stage. But 
there was old-fashioned operatic 
excitement in the course of the 
evening and many curtain calls. 
The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion deserves very much credit 
for what it has done, The cast 
was almost entirely American, 
and the work was sung in Eng- 
lish with good enunciation of 
certain singers, including that of 
the greatest male singer 
among Americans whom 
the Metropolitan has ad- 
vanced in its past quarter 
of a century, Lawrence 
Tibbett, in the role of 
Prince Khovansky.” 
Olin Downes, 
New York Times, Feb. 17, 1950 
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°Top-Flight Two Piano Team” 


HERBERT 


SCHITIAS 


ALFRED 
and 








66, 

VW vier four swiftly-moving, talented hands by 176 keys that respond 
to a touch of genius and you have the Teltschik brothers.” This is but one of a 
myriad of the nation’s press comments following a performance by this scintillating 
two-piano team. Only in their second season of concertizing, Alfred and Herbert 
Teltschik have already won the greatest admiration of audiences throughout the country. 
Perfect blending of tones, unison of timing and rhythm, highly developed technique 
and unusual programs are but a few of the pianistic attributes that are carrying “The 
Teltschiks from Texas,’ to the top rank of their art. Indicative of their immediate suc- 
cess is the mounting number of re-engagements to meet the demands of music lovers who 
have so thoroughly enjoyed hearing them. Characteristic of a Teltschik brothers recital 
is the smoothness with which it takes place, for traveling along with Alfred and Herbert 
at all times are their two beautiful Steinway grands. ‘The tuning is done by the artists 


themselves—capable technicians—thus assuring perfection from every minute detail on 


up to a performance of unexcelled musical pleasure. 
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“Mary Van Kirk's concert was 
the kind that makes the life of 
a music critic a happy one.” 


Akron, Ohio 
eee authentic find. Blessed 
with a voice of splendid propor- 
tions and rich, worm, true 
colors.” 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


“A warm, round and utterly ex- 
pressive contralto.” 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“ ., captivates audience with in- 
fectious enthusiasm.” 


Syracuse, New York 


“Mary Van Kirk brought the con- 
viction of Handel into her singing. 
Her tone and expression were 
outstanding.” 

Ottawa, Canada 


O pera 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
in New York and on tour. 


‘Auditions of the Air’ winner. 


Soloist with Sym phony 


Indianapolis (re-engaged twice) 
Washington (re-engaged twice) 
Worcester (re-engaged) 
Cleveland (re-engaged) 
Ottawa (re-engaged ) 

Ann Arbor (re-engaged) 
Syracuse (re-engaged) 
Chautauqua (re-engaged) 

New York 

Houston 

Montrea 

San Antonio 

Harrisburg 

Portland 

Fort Wayne 


Recital 
——— 
110 Engagements and Re-engagements 


past two seasons. Transcontinental 
tours United States and Canada. 


Radio - Television 


“Voice of Firestone” 
Guest artist —Fifth Season. 


Glen i 
n Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald 


“A voice which has deep and 
majestic tonal quality.” 


Detroit, Michigan 


"The advance information her- 
alded Mary Van Kirk as a suc 
cessor to Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and those who heard her concert 
were in hearty accord with that 
judgment.” 

Salida, Colorado 


“A deep rich contralto well 
worth hearing more often.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Acclaimed on Sold-out 1949-50 Tour of Three Continents — 


Sij- 

















“SUPREME DUO-PIANISTS, HAVE NO EQUALS” 


ARTHUR LOESSER, CLEVELAND PRESS, FEB. 20, 1950 


HAGUE, ALGEMEEN DAGLAD: 
November 14, 1949 


“(Greater musical and technical 


perfection seemed impossible.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
January 31, 1950 


“Formidable pianism most 


searching musicianship.” 


PALESTINE POST: 
December 18, 1949 


“Unbelievable harmony in 


taste, touch and timing.” 


Now Booking Season 1950-1951 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


RCA Victor Red Seal and Columbia Masterworks Records Steinway Pianos 
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| “An exciting concert and vociferous applause. The listeners were aware they were hear- | 
net er" f ing the most extraordinary vocalism that may be their privilege, beautiful in tone, firm 
as TRAY los ™ and solid in technique, eloquent with feeling and divination. For such purity of tone and | 
ge with "2B: ie control, the only comparisons are the young voices of Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth 
os oo of we ane 8 Rethberg. What other American soprano of good looks and extraordinary voice has so i 
gy Pr cen Naew?* # | applied herself to the business of singing? WHO CAN CHALLENGE HER AS THE |) 
Joh Lor nind . FOREMOST LYRICO-SPINTO OF OUR CONTINENT?” } 
, a 
> 
Ve erence Cans Cee Lid , Woinheld one.. 
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British Opera 


(Continued from page 116) 

for presentation at Covent Gar- 
den. The success of Oberon and 
other German Romantic works in 
the 1820s and 1830s finally gave 
impetus to British composers, who 
began to turn out a considerable 
number of operas, beginning in 
1834 with John Barnett’s The 
Mountain Sylph. The accession 
of Queen Victoria to the throne, 
in 1837, and her marriage, in 1840, 
to the music-loving Prince Albert, 
gave further encouragement to 
British opera. Queen Victoria 
was the first British sovereign 
to attend an English opera—Mi- 
chael Balfe’s The Siege of Ro- 
chelle, which she heard at Drury 
Lane after she came to the throne. 
Balfe’s most successful work, The 
Bohemian Girl, was produced in 
1843, and was followed by Wil- 
liam Wallace’s Maritana, in 1845, 
and Sir Julius Benedict’s The 
Lily of Killarney, in 1863. These 
three works attained great popu- 
larity, and were later affection- 
ately termed The English Ring. 
No longer than twenty years ago, 
no touring company in England 
could afford not to give them. 


HATEVER- musical _ merits 

these works may have had, 
they plumbed the depths of dra- 
matic absurdity, largely because 
their librettos, although written in 
English by Englishmen, sounded 
like third-rate translations of for- 
eign works. Professor Dent has 
shown that The Siege of Rochelle 
is an obvious imitation of an Au- 
ber opéra-comique, with its patter 
songs, couplets, and ensembles in 
block harmony. Yet the operas 
of this triumvirate were considered 
to be examples of grand opera, 
even though they were obviously 
descended from opera buffa and 
not opera seria. 

During the heyday of The Bo- 
hemian Girl and Maritana, Cov- 
ent Garden became known as 
the Royal Italian Opera. This was 
the age of Giovanni Motteo Mario, 
Giulia Grisi, and Marietta Alboni; 
Society wanted its opera sung in 
Italian by Italians. Even so, every 
year from 1858 to 1864, two top- 
grade English singers, Luisa Pyne 
and William Harrison, rented 
Covent Garden for a winter season, 
and bravely renamed it the Royal 
Opera. Aside from performing 
the staple operas of the day, 
translated into execrable English, 
they mounted numerous native 
works by Balfe, Benedict, Wallace, 
and George A. MacFarren. This 
project received the active support 
of the Prince Consort, and there 
were even attempts made to pro- 
cure a government subsidy; but 
the death of the Prince Consort, 
in 1861, put an end to all such 
hopes. 

A decade later a German vio- 
linist, Carl Rosa, founded an opera 
company, still in existence today, 
for the production of opera in 
English. In his first season Rosa 
included only two British works 
in his repertory, The Siege of 
Rochelle and The Lily of Kil- 
larney. He also gave the first 
performances in English of such 
works as Carmen, Mignon, Lohen- 
grin, and Aida. During the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, he produced several works 
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Rutland Boughton 
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by a new generation of British 
composers, men who were far 
more serious in their work than 
their predecessors. Another at- 
tempt was being made to found 
a British tradition in operatic 
writing, by such men as Arthur 
Goring Thomas, Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie and Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford. 

Stanford wrote operas tirelessly. 
The Veiled Prophet was produced 
in Hanover in 1881; Savonarola, 
in Hamburg in 1884. The Carl 
Rosa company gave The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, at Drury Lane, in 
the same year. One of his later 
operas, The Travelling Companion, 
was in the repertory of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Company until shortly 
before the recent war; and it still 
deserves a place in the regular 
repertory of any British opera 
company. But the public preferred 
the old favorites, and since there 
was no state subsidy for opera, 
Rosa was forced to limit his 
schedule to the standard repor- 
tory. The only British operas that 
enjoyed any success in this period 
were the comic operas of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. Sullivan, it is 
true, tried his hand at grand opera 
with Ivanhoe, which achieved a 
continuous run of 160 perform- 
ances in 1891, 


T the turn of the century, 

Ethel Smyth, in a gesture of 
despair, turned to the opera stages 
of Dresden and Leipzig for the 
premieres of two of her operas, 
Der Wald and The Wreckers. Ed- 
ward Elgar did not write for the 
opera stage at all. The British 
public had now given itself over 
entirely to the star system in opera. 
It wanted to hear Melba, the 
De Reszkes, and Caruso rather 
than new native works. It did 
not even want to hear Rigoletto 
or La Traviata as such; it was 
interested in Melba in La Trav- 
iata or Caruso in Rigoletto. No 
wonder that Stanford’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, when it was given 
at Covent Garden during the 1901 
International Season in English, 
was supplied with singers like 
Maria Brema, Susan Adams, and 
Pol Plangon in the cast, and con- 
ducted by Luigi Mancinelli, the 
most celebrated Italian opera con- 
ductor of the day. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, one of 
the most ardent workers for Brit- 
ish opera, began his operatic ac- 
tivities in 1910, presenting Delius’ 





A Village Romeo and Juliet and 
Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers, as 
well as a revival of Ivanhoe. Dur- 
ing the first World War, when 
international opera was banished 
from the British Isles, Beecham 
sought to form a permanent Brit- 
ish opera company, and brought 
together a group of singers who 
gave, in English, some of the fin- 
est operatic performances in the 
history of the British stage. His 
production of The Marriage of 
Figaro was especially memorable. 
Unfortunately, Beecham’s finances 
failed after the war, and the com- 
pany was dissolved. For a time, 
a number of its leading members 
banded together in an organiza- 
tion known as the British National 
Opera Company (B.N.O.C.). Here 
again was a great chance for the 
establishment of a permanent 
company, which might finally have 
laid the foundation for the build- 
ing of a British operatic tradition. 


EFORE recording the vicissi- 

tudes of the British National 
Opera Company, I must pause to 
mention a composer who holds a 
unique place in British opera— 
Rutland Boughton. A great ideal- 
ist, Boughton hoped to establish 
at Glastonbury, in the west of 
England, a kind of British Bay- 
reuth, for the performances of 
operas he intended to write, based 
upon Arthurian legends. This 
project was interrupted in 1914 
by the war; and although subse- 
quest festivals at Glastonbury pro- 
vided revivals of such classics as 
Venus and Adonis and Dido and 
Aeneas, 3oughton’s Arthurian 
dreams came to nothing. His The 
Immortal Hour, like its composer, 
occupies a unique place in British 
opera, in that it apparently springs 
from nowhere and has led to no 
imitations. It has been revived 
often in England, and exercises 
a peculiar fascination, once one 
has been converted to it. 

To return to the British Na- 
tional Opera Company, the group 
was able to make the Royal Opera 
House its headquarters from 1920 
to 1924, since there was no In- 
ternational Opera at Covent Gar- 
den during that period. Their 
repertory included Holst’s Savitri 
and The Perfect Fool; Ethel 
Smyth’s The Boatswain’s Mate and 
Féte Galante; Boughton’s Alkestis; 
and Vaughan Williams’ Hugh The 
Drover. Leading British singers 
joined the company, and young ar- 
tists felt that there was at last 
an opportunity for a career in 
opera. In 1924, however, the 
Covent Garden Syndicate decided 
to resume the old International 
Opera Seasons, and Percy Pitt, the 
musical director of the B.N.O.C. 
left in order to return to Covent 
Garden. For four years more 
the company toured Great Britain, 
but having no home of its own, 
and being denied the use of the na- 
tional opera house, it went into 
voluntary liquidation in 1929. 


URING the 1920s, however, 

a permanent British company 
was slowly but steadily taking 
shape in the Old Vic Opera Com- 
pany, which became the Sadler’s 
Wells Company when the theatre 
of that name was reopened in 
1931. At the Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre between 1931 and 1939, a group 
of fine musicians and stage direc- 
tors made opera in English an 
artistic reality. While no com- 








Charles Villiers Stanford 


posers wrote operas specially for 
this theatre, the management did 
not fail to do their duty by Brit- 
Productions 


ish opera. were 
given of Purcell’s Dido and 


Aeneas, Arthur Benjamin’s The 
Devil Take Her, Collingwood’s 
Macbeth, Smyth’s The Boatswain’s 
Mate and The Wreckers, Stan- 
ford’s The Travelling Companion, 
Holst’s Savitri, and Vaughan Wiil- 
liams’ Hugh The Drover. 

At Covent Garden during this 
period, Eugene Goossens’ two op- 
eras, Judith (1929) and Don Juan 
de Mafiara (1937), had the doubt- 
ful honor of end-of-season per- 
formances; while Coates’ Pick- 
wick, Delius’ Koanga, Quilter’s 
Julia, and Lloyd’s The Serf were 
given during various fall seasons. 

Since the second World War, 
3enjamin Britten has risen to 
prominence with three successful 
operas—Peter Grimes, The Rape 
of Lucretia, and Albert Herring. 


As someone recently said, “Bri- 
tain’s three operas amount to 
3ritten’s three operas.” Covent 


Garden is at last a national opera 
house, with a company that, while 
not completely British in person- 
nel, does at least offer opportuni- 
ties to young and promising Brit- 
ish singers and to British com- 
posers. It is to be hoped that Ar- 
thur Bliss’s The Olympians, given 
its world premiere last fall, will 
be only the first of many works 
written especially for the company 
by contemporary British compos- 
ers. But two opera houses, a 
handful of British singers, and a 
few works by British composers 
do not constitute a British operatic 
tradition. A development that 
has taken centuries on the con- 
tinent will not occur overnight in 
England. 

The most encouraging 
all, perhaps, is the change of heart 
on the part of the public. Opera 
is no longer looked upon as an 
“irrational entertainment.” The 
young singer, whose hopes for the 
future were formerly restricted 
to the concert platform and count- 
less performances of Messiah and 
Elijah, can now look forward, if 
he is gifted, to membership in 
either the Sadler’s Wells or the 
Covent Garden company. But we 
still need a chain of opera houses 
in the provincial cities, where 
young singers can try their wings, 
and from which, after learning to 
fly, they can progress to Covent 
Garden. 
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S. Hurok 


HUROK launched the current 

- season with a record-breaking 

engagement by the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, followed by a five-week tour 
which was completely sold out before 
the company left New York. Next 
season, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet will 
return for its first coast-to-coast tour 
of eighteen weeks, confirming a prom- 
ise made by David L. Webster, Gen- 
eral Administrator of the Covent 
Garden Opera Trust. Presented in 
association with the Arts Council of 
Great Britain and the British Coun- 
cil, the company, under the direction 
of Ninette de Valois and her artistic 
co-supervisors, Frederick Ashton and 
Constant Lambert, will perform in 
sixteen major cities not visited pre- 
viously. 

Among the individual artists on the 
Hurok list, the most important news 
is the addition of Gregor Piatigorsky, 
world-famous cellist. Mr. Piatigorsky 
who is currently celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his American de- 
but with a year’s sabbatical, will re- 
sume his engagements with major or- 
chestras and his recital dates next 
season. 

In addition, the Hurok roster next 
season will include, for the first time 
in America, the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which will make a_ten- 
week transcontinental tour under the 
direction of Paul Paray, Leonard 
Bernstein, and guest conductors. Pre- 
sented in association with the Ameri- 
can Fund for Israel Institutions, the 
orchestra’s programs also will include 
soloists. 

Roland Petit’s Les Ballets de Paris, 
which scored a sensational success this 
season in New York and _ principal 
cities on the East Coast, will be 
booked for concert series and limited 
engagements by Mr. Hurok, in as- 
sociation with the Messrs. Shubert by 
arrangement with Arthur Lesser. 
Carmen will again be the featured 
ballet. 

The Margaret Webster Shakespeare 
Company will offer three plays next 
year. For the first time, a non- 
Shakespearian play is listed—Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan. The Taming of 
the Shrew, presented this year, will be 
repeated next season, as well as A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
Webster troupe, which has been play- 
ing in college and university audi- 
toriums, will include a limited number 
of regular theatres in principal cities 
in its schedules next season. 

The Vienna Choir Boys included 
120 cities in their tour this season, and 
preliminary bookings point to a repe- 
tition of this success in 1950-51. The 
choir’s programs include costume op- 
erettas and sacred and secular music. 

Returning after an absence of more 
than a decade, Uday Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet were welcomed by aud- 
ences _in New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and St. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Marks Levine, president of NCAC 


Fifty Years Ago 
—And Today 


By Marks LEVINE 


HETHER a century begins with 

the year -00 and ends with the 

year -99, or begins with the 
year -01 and ends with the year -00, 
we are now passing through the half 
mark of the twentieth century. Com- 
mentators and students of every phase 
of human activity are stopping to 
ponder these first fifty years, which 
have been one of the most turbulent 
periods in recorded human history. 
I am neither a: commentator nor a 
student, but it has occurred to me 
that having played some part in our 
musical activities during this period, 
I should like to cast a glance back- 
wards, to see what changes have 
taken place in our musical life. I am 
not concerned here with achievements. 
I will leave that to our critics and 
musicologists. I am chiefly concerned 
with the character of the changes, if 
any, that have taken place in our 
musical attitudes, activities, and ap- 
proaches. What went on in the year 
1900 that does not go on in the year 
1950? What is going on in the 1950 
that did not go on in the year 1900? 
What went on, let us say, in the year 
1925 that was not yet in 1900 and is 
no longer in 1950? These are the 
things that intrigue me as I stand on 
the threshold of the second half of 
the twentieth century. 


It has become a trite habit to speak 
of the “golden age of music.” People 
speak in awe of De Reszke or Melba. 
But does any individual make a gold- 
en age? Or is an epoch determined 
by the sum total of its output and the 
degree of its excellence? Was the 
period when Beethoven wrote the 
Eroica Symphony more or less gold- 


(Continued on page 204) 





Alexander F, Haas, vice-president 
of NCAC, in charge of Pacific 


Division 


NCAC 





O. O. Bottorff, chairman of the 
board of NCAC, Civic president 


National Concert 
and Artists 
Corporation 


By O. O. BotrorFF 


S we enter the second half of 
the twentieth century, we are 
beginning a new and challeng- 


ing period in the advancement of the 
art of musical performance, the art 
of listening to great music—and the 
art of selling great music. By this 
last I mean placirg artists with local 
managers and committees and selling 
the American public on attending con- 
certs—in other words, creating and 
developing a greater market wherein 
the artists may display their musical 
wares. 

Initial inertia has been overcome 
during the past half century, and, as 
compared with European standards, 
the United States has begun to grow 
up musically. The growing pains 
have been many, varied, sometimes 
acute. The processes of promotion 
and development to the present level 
have been typically American. Our 
present national audience for concerts, 
opera, symphony orchestras, ballet, 
and so forth, has been built through 
the combined efforts of local man- 
agers, organized-audience committees, 
and schools and colleges in many hun- 
dreds of cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the United States. It is 
already the greatest in the world. 
Paradoxically, however, in volume of 
engagements booked, there still simply 
are not enough to keep all the pres- 
ent professional performers busy 
enough to make a living. 

Let us then look realistically at our 
market—the American public. Con- 
sidered as an entity, it is fascinating 
to behold and sometimes difficult to 
understand. It is fickle, curious, un- 


predictable; at the same time, it is 
enthusiastic, demonstrative, and prog- 


(Continued on page 192) 
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D. L. Cornetet, vice-president of 
NCAC and Civic, in charge in 
Chicago 


Civie Concert 
Service 


By D. L. CorNETET 


REVIEW of Civic Concert Se: 

ice in 1949 must begin with t 

statement that this was a bam 
year. It was the twelfth consecuti 
year in which the number of un 
making up the national Civic netwo 
were substantially increased. It esta»- 
lished another new record for t 
number of artist engagements book: 
throughout the United States, and 
record for the volume of concert 
business handled by Civic. 

Civic Concert Service has ne 
indulged in a rapid expansion pt 
gram, but it has enjoyed an almost 
automatic growth every year sinc¢ 
the bank moratorium of 1932. Wh« 
ever important centers of population 
open up as possible locations for new 
Civic Music Associations, it sees tl 
strong organizations are built in the 
cities on a permanent basis. The last 
three such promotions, completed in 
December, 1949, were in the East, 
Midwest, and on the West Coast 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
and Seattle, Wash., shoreline. 

As Civic Music, and therefore the 
organized audience movement, now 
enters its 29th year, we find an 1 
creasing number of associations cele 
brating their 25th anniversaries. Na- 
turally, a host of them have passed 
their 20th year. The lists of artists 
that these older associations have pr« 
sented read like a Who’s Who of the 
concert immortals of the past quarter 
century. Many European artists were 
introduced in the United States 
through Civic, and many American 
artists began their concert careers 
through us. Among these would be 
numbered such well-known people as 
Kirsten Flagstad, Marian Anderson, 
Jan Peerce, John Charles Thomas, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Claudio Arrau, 
Artur Rubinstein, Isaac Stern, 
Blanche Thebom, Jerome Hines, 
Robert Merrill, and many others. 

As we look back, we are impressed 
with the fact that much of today’s 
musical activity would not exist had 
not Civic Concert Service stimulated 
the desire for it, and, at the same 
time, brought to the cities so stimu- 
lated a sound and proven plan tor 
conducting annual concert series. Th« 
resulting organization of Civic Music 
Associations greatly increased thi 
number of concert outlets throughout 
the nation, and these additional out- 
lets provided greater opportunity for 
more artists to perform. This, in 
turn, helped to increase the number 
of American-born artists who nov 
also tour extensively in Europe and 
South America. 

As we look ahead, we are full 
aware of the challenge presented b 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Ben Greenhaus 


From the left, Lawrence Evans, president; Ward French, chairman of the board; 
and Frederick Schang, chief executive vice-president 


Community Concert 
Service 


\HE American music world is 
‘1 unique in that this is the only 
country in the world in which 
music lovers are divided into two 
parties, one rather loosely referred to 
as popular, and the other even more 
loosely referred to as classical. To the 
man in‘the street the word “classical” 
has no kinship to its specialized mean- 
ing as a reference to music composed 
prior to Beethoven. 
lhe word now seems to cover the 
efforts of symphony orchestras, opera 
companies, choral groups, oratorio so- 
cicties, concert artists and ensembles, 
even the ballet—and a large part of 
all these categories represent importa- 
tions from the Old World. 

In most of the Old World, the 
opera is the people’s music, conform- 
ing to our popular segment, and there 
is no dividing line between popular 
and classical. In Vienna, bobby-soxers 
recently stormed the stage door and 
railroad station for their latest favor- 
ite, George London, an American 
operatic baritone. 

This division of the American mu- 
sic world probably occurred because 
so much of the concert and opera fare 
Was in a language and an idiom that 
was foreign and incomprehensible to 


the average American. Symphony or- 
chestras have no such problem, and 
\merican orchestras are among the 


finest in the world. 

But the problem was critical in the 
concert world until the advent of the 
organized-audience plan. Today these 
audiences—Community Concert Asso- 
ciations and Civic Music Associa- 
ti outnumber concert audiences, 
of the Old World at least six to one. 
Clifford Curzon, English pianist, re- 
marked after his first tour of North 
America, “Every city abounds with 
people of good taste. That’s not true 
in other countries, once you get away 
trom the capitals. In America every 
audience knows why it is there.” 

We of Community Concerts have 
played a major role in this develop- 
ment of concert audiences. There has 
never been a shortage of concert 
artists, both eager and able to please 
an audience, and there actually has 
been no shortage of potential listeners 
to make up these audiences. Commu- 
nity Concerts is a plan and a service 
that brings the two together, with 
artistic satisfaction to both artists and 
audiences, without the financial defi- 
cits that all too often followed guar- 
anteed concerts. 

Out of the basic organized-audience 
Plan of the 1920s, Community Con- 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Columbia Artists 
Management 


66 HERE is no business like 
T concert business,” Columbia 
Artists Management execu- 
tives agree. Unpredictable as a prima 
donna’s mood, but durable as the stuff 
of music itself, it is a fascinating 
business whose ramifications touch 
every stratum of society and whose 
vast public reflects every type of lis- 
tener. The variety of artists and at- 
tractions on the Columbia list for 
1950-51 has been carefully picked and 
planned to service this many-sided 
market. It meets every call, from 
the desire of smaller clubs and col- 
lege audiences for chamber music, 
Lieder, or specialized vocal and _ in- 
strumental programs, to the healthy 
demand in big cities and large audi- 
toriums for various ensembles or top- 
flight artists whose personalities have 
made them famous wherever they ap- 
pear. 

Despite the fact that surplus money 
no longer burns in the public pocket, 
the demand for music is growing. 
Concert managers of sound back- 
ground are doing good business, and 
through Community Concerts, more 
and more towns have been opened to 
good music. Music is now accepted 
as part of the average family’s budget, 
a Columbia survey finds, although 
that budget may have shrunk since 
expansive war-time and_ post-war 
boom days. 

Columbia also reports that the bal- 
ance of supply and demand in the 
music world is better adjusted than 
it has been for years. Artists are no 
longer concentrated in this country 
and depend on it exclusively for their 
livelihood. Australia and South 
America offer profitable tours, and 
Europe, despite lower fees, keeps 
many top artists busy part of each 
year, and once again offers basic 
training, particularly in opera, to 
young American artists. In the past 
two seasons American singers on Col- 
umbia’s list have won experience and 
praise in the opera houses of Zurich, 
Vienna and at Covent Garden. 

Looking forward to the future, 
Columbia has pursued a plan to af- 
ford the strongest possible stabiliza- 
tion. Through its Community Con- 
cert Service, many new concert audi- 
ences were formed where there were 
no audiences before. These Com- 
Concert 


munity Associations are 
built on such solid foundations of 
musical demand and concert service 


that the majority of them will re- 
main as permanent institutions. They 
will also remain to stimulate other 
concert courses in nearby cities with 
(Continued on page 210) 





olumbia Artists Management 


Coppicus and 
Schang Ine. 


WO of music’s most glamorous 
stars, Gladys Swarthout and 
Hildegarde, join the distinguished 
artists’ list of Coppicus and Schang 
Inc., next season. Miss Swarthout will 
be in America all season and Hilde- 
garde will start her first tour, in A 
Song and Piano Concert, in late Oc- 
tober. 
The brilliant parade of Coppicus 
and Schang artists is headed by Lily 


Pons, the world’s most celebrated 
coloratura soprano, who will divide 
her concert activities into an early 


fall tour and a spring tour and will 
again appear with both the San Fran- 


cisco Opera and the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

It is one of the traditions of the 
music business that Coppicus and 


Schang represent most of the reign- 
ing divas of the Metropolitan. This is 
more than ever the case this coming 
season, for in addition to Miss Pons, 
the two impressarios manage the 
activities of Licia Albanese, Dorothy 
Kirsten, and Ljuba Welitch 

Miss Albanese will go to Italy this 
spring, after the Metropolitan tour, 
and will appear in a number of festi 


val performances in her native land 
She returns in September to rejoin 
Opera 


the San Francisco and the 





F. C. Coppicus 


Metropolitan Opera. Miss Albanes« 
will again devote considerable time to 
recitals. 

Miss Kirsten, one of the busiest of 
all the singers, will divide the forth- 
coming season among grand opera, 
radio, and motion pictures. Her first 
movie, Mr. Music, in which she ap 
pears with Bing Crosby, will be re- 
leased this spring. She will continue 
her appearances on NBC with Frank 
Sinatra in Light Up Time, and will 
rejoin the Metropolitan Opera at the 
beginning of next season. 

The incandescent Ljuba Welitch, 
whose performances in Salome, 
Tosca, and Don Giovanni have lured 
unprecedented throngs to the Metro- 
politan, will add several new roles to 
her repertory at the Metropolitan. 
She has already identified herself as 
a recitalist of exceptional interest. At 
the conclusion of her current Metro- 
politan season, Mme. Welitch will be 
soloist at two of America’s most im- 
portant music festivals, those at Ann 
Arbor and Cincinnati. 

Gladys Swarthout, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after giv- 
ing a series of triumphant concerts 
in the Hawaiian Islands, will con- 
tinue her busy operatic, radio, and re- 
cital schedule next season. In addi- 
tion she will make many television ap- 
pearances following her success in 
the recent production of Carmen 
specially staged for television. 

The distinguished mezzo-soprano 
Jennie Tourel will appear at some of 

(Continued on page 206) 


Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd, Ine. 


HE 1950-51 


season marks Arthur 


Judson’s 35th year in the con- 
cert business. The head of Jud- 
son, O'Neill and Judd, Inc., feels 
that interest in good music, in serious 


music, is greater than ever before. As 
he looks back over recital and or- 
chestral programs of earlier days, he 
finds a constantly expanding repet 
toire. The American music publi 


day, he says, enjoys music from Ba 
to Bartok 

Together with his colleagues, Rut! 
M. O'Neill and William M. Judd 
and with Ada G. Cooper as booking 
director of the division, Arthur Jud 
son has on his current list 51 artists 
and special attractions. Of these over 
twenty per cent have been with the 


bureau tor from ten to twenty years; 


over sixty per cent have never had 
any other American management 
rhese figures, Mr. Judson feels, are 


a healthy stable relation- 
ship between artist and n 


sign ofa 


anager ha 





Arthur Judson 








business too often fraught 
change and rent by temperament 
Jascha Heifetz, now in his 2lst 
year of association with Arthur Jud- 
son, is sold out for next season's 
tour, limited to the period from J 
uary 1 to March 31, 1951. Nelsor 
Eddy, another Judson artist for 
decades, is also sold out, beth 
early fall and late spring tours 
Among the perennial] popul 
singers whose careers in this counts 
have been handled by Arthur Jud- 
son since their inception are Bid 
Sayao. Charles Kullman, and Chris 
topher Lynch. The soprano of the 
Metropolitan will open her season 
early, with the San Francisco Oper 
many of her recital programs teature 
the Brazilian folk music she has 
popularized in her recordings Mr 
Kullman, on the Metropolitan roster, 
also starts out at the San Francis 
Opera. In addition to time set asice 
for his opera eng nts and 
own individual concert tour, the | 
necticut-born singer will also 1 é 
a special tour with The Met 
Song, the male quartet with whor 


he recorded the album, The Good Ol | 


Songs. The quartet consists of John 


Campbell and Alfred Kuntz, tenors 

Roger White, baritone; Edmund 
Karlsrud, bass; and Charles Touc!l 

ette, pianist-arranger. The Irish ten 
or Christopher Lynch, now in_ the 
midst of his fourth consecutive suc- 
cessful American tour, has won a 


special place for himself in the coun- 
try’s concert field. His regular radi¢ 
appearances and his recordings, sucl 
as The Minstrel Boy album, have 
contributed to his national reputation 
Two great French figures in the 
music world, Robert Casadesus, pian- 
ist, and Zino Francescatti, violinist 
good friends who often play together 
(Continued on page 206) 





Arthur L. Wisner, exec. vice- 
pres. Columbia Artists; vice-pres. 
Community Concerts, director of 
Western Division 


Lawrence Evans 
& Weinhold 


The door to the golden cage of the 


musical field is still wide open, pro- 
vided new artists have the one all- 
important attribute that clears the 


road to success—great talent! 

There is good reason for this. 
public is anxious to acclaim a sensa- 
tional new voice, with ringing high 
notes, or to let its enthusiasm run 
wild over the genius of some new 
fledgling Paganini or Paderewski. But 
an exceptional performer with a 
strong personality and the ability to 
deliver a rare program can also win 
a strong favor with the public. 

The musical field in America is en- 
joying the healthiest circumstances of 


The 


history. The past three years have 
been seasons of remarkable growth 
and expansion, with many artists ful- 
filling more engagements than ever 
before during their careers. A large 
part of this increase has gone to 


musical ensembles, representing a 
slight change on the part of the public 
in musical taste; yet practically all of 
the leading artists have been regularly 
engaged in long and successful tours. 

It was inevitable, during the last 
few years of free-money spending, 
that a high percentage of concert 
patrons would reflect a certain aspect 
of the post-war boom, but the present 
trend is one of leveling and stabiliza- 
tion. 

In the meantime, however, a large 
number of new concert-goers have 
developed, after being exposed to the 
strong appeal of good music. Many of 
them have acquired the regular con- 
cert habit, and will become a stable 
element of future musical audiences. 

The star system still exerts its 
magic, and you will find this new 
concert audience flocking to the box- 
office in large numbers whenever such 
leading artists as Risé Stevens, James 
Melton, and Yehudi Menuhin appear. 
Also, such exceptional performers as 
Igor Gorin, Alec Templeton, Rose 
tJampton, Dorothy Maynor, and Nino 
Martini are constantly kept busy fill- 
ing long concert tours. 

It is well known that radio broad 
casting represents one of the strong- 
est forces for the disseminating of 
good music, and certainly such sing- 
ers as Mr. Melton, Miss Stevens, Mr. 
Gorin, and Nadine Conner are con 
tributing regularly of their talent to 
create new music-lovers. Then, too, 
quite a few of the artists are appear- 
ing at more or less frequent intervals 


over television. Keen interest was 
manifested recently over two operas 
televised over CBS under the direc 


tion of Lawrence Tibbett—Carmen 
and La Traviata. 
James Melton sings 
afternoon on his 
program, Harvest of Stars, with a 
rage orchestra conducted by 
rank Black. Mr. Melton often in- 
vites other leading artists to appear 
with him. In addition, his long con- 
cert tours more or less vover the 


Sunday 
regular broadcast 


every 


190 


bee = mercer es toe 


Ruth M. O'Neill, executive vice- 
president and treasurer 


whole country every year. 

Next season Yehudi Menuhin will 
perhaps play with the greatest num- 
ber of symphony orchestras during 
any period of his long career, not 
to mention the many recital appear- 
ances he will perform in all of the 
leading cities. At present he is play- 
ing in Europe, after having com- 
pleted a highly successful tour of 
South Africa. He will make his first 
trip to Israel this spring, and intends 
to play both with symphony orches- 
tras and in many recitals. After- 
wards he will make a quick trip to 
South America before returning to 
his California home for a vacation. 

A great deal has been published in 
the newspapers recently about the 
Metropolitan Opera House, including 
news of the great artistic success of 
Moussorgsky’s Khovanchina, in which 
both Miss Stevens and Mr. Tibbett 
sang leading roles. 

The first announcement of Rudolf 
sing, the new manager of the Metro- 
politan, contained the statement that 
he had already re-engaged Miss 
Stevens and Miss Conner next year 

In the meantime, plans for the 
spring season of the New York City 
Opera Company include performances 
by Frances Yeend, Walter Cassel, 
Suzy Morris, and John Tyers, all of 
whom have already won high success 
in their roles at this house. 

A short time 


ago, Miss Morris and 

Rose ~~: appeared together 
with the San Francisco Symphony in 
San Francisco, in excerpts from 
Salome and Der Rosenkavalier, un- 
der the direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
Frances Yeend will be heard in 


April in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, under Leopold Stokowski, 
after which she sings with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Earlier, she fulfilled 


highly successful engagements with 
the Boston Symphony, the Dallas 
(Continued on page 210) 
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Horace J. Parmelee of Mertens, 
Parmelee & Brown, vice-president, 
Columbia Artists 





Andre Mertens of Mertens, Parme- 

lee & Brown, Columbia vice- 

president, director, South Amer- 
ican division 


Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown, Ine. 


NDER the direction of 
Mertens, Horace J 
and Walter P. jrown, = the 
Mertens, Parmelee & Brown division 
of Columbia Artists Management 
presents a list of over fifty leading 
artists and attractions. 
The division’s plans for the 1950-51 
season give a prominent place to_the 


André 
Parmelee, 


introduction of new artists. First 
among these is the Belgian soprano, 
Suzanne Danco. A member of La 


Scala in Milan, Miss Danco has sung 
in opera, recital, and orchestral con 
certs in the leading cities in Europe. 
She appeared in the Glyndebourne 
production of Cosi Fan Tutte at the 
Edinburgh Festival last summer. 
Americans are familiar with her voice 
through her London recordings. Miss 
Danco will not make the customary 
New York debut but will immediately 
tour the country. Her first orchestral 
appearance in America will be as solo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Thor Johnson, in the 
spring of 1951. Other leading or- 
chestras, soon to be announced, in 
various parts of the country have 
signed Miss Danco for appearances 
with their organizations, and recital 
dates have already been set for Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville, Montreal and To- 
ronto. 

An outstanding 
the dance team of 
Pilar Gomez, who are now. touring 
the Riviera, Switzerland, Holland, 
Italy, and Egypt. Their program in- 
cludes authentic basque, 
and Mexican dances, 
classic Boleros, and a condensed ver 
sion of Falla’s El Amor Brujo. They 
are accompanied by a concert pianist, 


new attraction is 
Federico Rey and 





Robert Ferguson, vice-president 

of Columbia Artists and of Com- 

munity Concerts, director of East- 
ern Division 


flamenco, 
Malaguejias, 


and their production is handsomely 
mounted by Mr. Rey, a noted cos- 
tume designer. 

Helen Olheim, mezzo-soprano, long 
a favorite of the American opera and 
concert stage, has been a member of 
the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet 
this season. Next year she will ap- 
pear entirely in solo recitals, under 
the direction of this division, for the 
first time. 

William Schatzkamer, pianist, gave 
a Town Hall recital last fall, and 
made his second solo recital tour un- 
der the direction of the Coppicus and 
Schang division. He will make his 
next season’s tour under this division. 

Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, who 
made an outstanding American debut 

Town Hall in January, 1949, has 
scored great successes on her sold- 
out first tour of leading cities across 
the continent. Her second Town Hall 
recital in October repeated the tri- 
umph of her initial appearance. She 
was also unanimously praised for hy 
performances in Elektra, with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphor 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos at Chri-t- 
mas, and for her first appearances n 
the West Coast. Miss Nikolaidi has 
already been re-engaged for recital 
and orchestral appearances in leading 
cities for next season, and will give 
her third Town Hall recital next fall 

Alice Howland,  mezzo-soprai 
made three significant New York ap- 
pearances this season—with the Lit'le 
Orchestra, in  Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt; with the New Friends of 


Music; and in the Juilliard Town 
Hall series. Next season she will 
give another Town Hall recital, and 
will again appear in recital throug!)- 
out the country. 

In addition to seasons with both 
the Metropolitan and the San Fra 
cisco Opera Associations, a tour of 


recitals and orchestral engagemenis 
has occupied Italo Tajo, bass-bari- 
tone. He will be heard in both opera 
and concert again during 1950-51 
Denis Harbour, Canadian ba 


baritone, who appeared in Arturo 
Toscanini’s radio-television broadcast 
of Aida last spring, won the 1949 
Auditions of the Air, and is now in 
his first season at the Metropolitan. 
Next fall he will make his first solo 
recital tour. 

Conrad Thibault’s and per- 
sonality make this baritone especially 
well suited to television He has 


voice 


also had a record concert tour, which 
will be repeated next season. 

Artists who have enjoyed several 
seasons with the Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown division and who will be 
back on the concert stage again next 


season include: 

Sopranos: Pierrette Alarie recently 
completed the first six months of her 
year’s engagement with the Paris 
Opéra, and returned for a two-month 
recital tour of the United States and 
Canada. She will again be in France 
from April through September, after 
which she plans to return to America 
for the full 1950-51 season. Vivian 
Della Chiesa has been engaged for 
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Bruno 
and 


Kurt Weinhold of Evans 
Weinhold, vice-president 
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Jack Adams & Co. 





Ben Greenhaus 


Jack Adams (left), with Wilfred Davis, who has recently joined Mr. Adams 


S Jack Adams & Co. enters its 
A fifth year in the field of inde- 
pendent concert management, we 
are uratified to present a list of artists 
that now numbers many famous 
s. We feel that these have been 
attrac ted to our management for three 
reasons 
lirst, as a personalized management 
of distinguished artists we offer a 
devotion to the career of each artist 
under our management and = make 
ma financial sacrifices both to our 
selves and to the artist. We look 
forward to the building of careers on 
sound bases by which both artists and 
management can profit in the future. 





Paul Stoes 


have 
because ot 


Second, we 


attracted) many 
artists j 


our extensive 
European coverage and our close con 
tact with leading 


concert) manage 
ments, orchestras, and opera’ com- 
panies all over the world. We regu- 
larly send our artists to fill engage 
ments in Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 


Brazil, and Australia, as 
European centers 
rhird, we feel that we have at 
tracted artists to our list be 
cause we have been able to place them 
In engagements with Mmportant unt 
versities, colleges, symphony orches 
tras, local managers, and music clubs 
all over this country. Thus the 
artist’s reputation is enhanced by the 
fact that he is advertised and publi- 
cized as an individual, and engaged 
on his own merits alone 
It was with tremendous satisfac 
we accepted the invitation 


well as in 


these 


tion that 
to become managers of the Musicians 
Guild. This organization is something 
that New York has needed for many 
ye; 


rs, 
We look forward to a brilliant sea- 
son in 1950-51 for all our attractions. 

he following artists are under 
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Jack Adams management : 
Sopranos: Helen Alexander, 


Mar 


_jorie Lawrence, and Maggie Teyte. 


Mezzo-soprano: F-velyn Sachs. 

Contralto: Cloe Elmo 

Tenors: Eugene Conley, 
Tagliavini, Ramon Vinay, 
Rounseville. 


Ferruccio 
and Robert 


Baritones: Frank Guarrera and 
\ubrey Pankey 

Basses: Norman Cordon and Yi 
Kwei Sze 

Violinists: Albert Brusilow, Joseph 
Fuchs, Cecelia Hansen, and Juan 
Manen. 


Pianists: \lexander Borovsky, 
Robert Brereton, Andor Foldes, Sam 
son Francois, Guiomar Novaes, 
Eunice Podis, and Frank Sheridan, 

Cellist: Pierre Fournier 


Chamber-Music Ensembles Alma 


Trio, Kroll Quartet, and Musicians 
Guild ot New York, 
Conductors: Heitor Villa-Lobos, 


Ann Kullmer, and Juan Manen. 

Special Attractions: The New York 
City Opera Company; Gladys Swarth 
out and Ramon Vinay in joint recital; 
Lillian Fuchs, pianist, and Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, in duo recital: The 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, 
Jaroff, director (by special arrange 
ment with Paul Stoes); Longines 
Symphonette, Mishel Piastro, conduc- 
lor, 


Serge 


Davis and Stoes 
Join Adams Management 


It is with great pleasure that Jack 
\dams announces that Wilfred L 
Davis has come to New York to be 
come his partner in Jack Adams & 
Co. and that Paul H. Stoes has be 
come the organization’s representative 
in the Southwest. 

Mr. Davis 


the musical 


has been 
life of the 


prominent in 


West 


Coast, 


having managed the San Francisco 
Opera Company for several seasons 
as well as having acted as West 
Coast representative of many well 


known artists. He was also manager 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic for 
several seasons, and represented other 
managements on the West Coast. 
Mr. widely known 
throughout the concert field. He has 
been active for many years as man 
ager of the Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, conducted by Serge Jaroff, 
and has represented Isaac Stern and 


Stoes is 


other well-known artists. He will 
serve as the exclusive representative 
of Jack Adams & Co. in nine states 


in the Midwest and Southwest 

By bringing these two widely ex- 
perienced men into the organization, 
Mr. Adams feels that it is now in a 
position to be of greater service and 
value in furthering the careers of 
the artists under its management. 





Charles L. Wagner 


PERA productions again take 
first place in the plans of 
Charles L. Wagner who will 


begin his 41st season of musical man 
agement next September. Mr. Wag- 
ner believes that the two companies 
he will send on tour in 1950-51 will 
give a larger total of performances 
than any other touring American com 
pany, including the Metropolitan 
Opera. His 1950 fall production will 
be Puccini's La Bohéme, and his 1951 


spring tour will be devoted to 
Rossim’s The Barber of Seville. Ed 
ward W. Snowdon is associated with 
Mr. Wagner in all phases of the 


business 

Mr. Wagner reports very rapid 
closing of bookings for La Boheme, 
which he expects to send on an eleven 
weck tour beginning about Oct. 1, 
covering the eastern, midwestern, and 
southern states, with a week in Tex 
as. Many cities in the itinerary will 
be booking a Charles L. Wagner 
opera for the eleventh consecutive 
season Mr. Wagner recalls that 
when he presented La Bohéme dur 
ing the war it proved one of the best 
box-office attractions he had ever of 
fered. With the continuing growth 
of national interest in opera, he antici 
pates the biggest dollar volume of 
any of his operas from the fall tour 


As usual, Désiré Defrére will stage 
the production. There will be brand 
new settings by Cirker and Robbins, 
brand new, authentic costumes b 


Stivanello and Sons, a selected mixed 
chorus of twenty, and 
orchestra of thirty, 


a hand pie ked 


under acon 


ductor well sutted to the rich Pur 
cin score 

Mr. Wagner's sixth production of 
The Barber of Seville will be avail 
able across the entire count: le 
tween Jan. &8 and May 1, 195] It 


will be available to both Community 
Concert Associations and Civie Con 
cert Associations as well as to all in 
dependent managers. Paul Breisac] 


conductor of the San Francisco Opera, 
will be musical director, and Mr 
Defrére will stage the gay work. Mr 
Wagner promises a splendid cast of 
young Americans, a splendid orchestra 
of 22, a splendid male chorus, and 
brand-new scenery and costumes, “As 
to the quality of my Barber produc 
tion,” Mr. Wagner observes, “I can 


point to the record RCA Victor 
recorded it; thanks to the popularity 
of the work, this is the sixth time I 
have had to produce it, and | have 
played it several times in some towns; 
the audiences love it in George Mead’s 


very singable and understandable 
translation.” 
Carlos Ramirez, popular 


American baritone of opera, 


South 
radio, 








Edward 
WwW. 

Snowdon 
and motion picture will 1 
the concert field) u 1950 | 
Wagener introduced Mr. Ra 
his original production of The Bar 
ber of Seville ten year 
this assignment he went t i 
wood, where he mack ‘ 
pictures for MGM. He 
cluded a sernes of recordin ! 
IR¢ \ Victor He leave earl 1 cl 
ruary for a two-month radi neat 
ment in Rio de Janeiro, return 
the United States in June r appe 
ances in open-air concert 


Mr Wagner ha again 
fore the public (;,eorge Coyne 
distinguished American pian 
introduced Debussy’s pia 


this count and wi ubsequent 
enhanced his reputation by 
standing performance f ler 
Spanish works for the pia My 
Copeland will appear in Town HH 
on Feb. 18 

Jon Crain, — the oung Ame un 
tenor introduced by Mr. Wagner in 
hus opera COMpanit l | ivinl 4 | 
season Hi summer schedule 
rapidly filling, and present plat 


for him to appear in Mr. Wagner 
fall production of La’ Boher 
cause many customers | 

him He 


certs, 


will be available for cor 


opera, and radio after % | 
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James A. Davidson 


RTISTS: Jeanette 


Truman, 
Robert 


Marvwaret 
and the 


Traubel, 
Warren, 
Chorale. 


Helen 
leonard 
Shaw 





Macl Ti mald, 


f Lauritz Melchior, Eleanor Steber, 
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Kenneth Allen, Jr. 


Eastman Boomer 


Personnel James \ Davidsor 
Kenneth | Allen Jr, Junior Part 
ner; Eastman Boomer, Southern and 
southwestern — sale representative 
Walter Gould, Eastern and midwest 
ern sales representative and company 
manager of the Robert Shaw Chor 
ale; and Walter J. McCarthy, West 
Coast sales representative 
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(Continued from page 188 ) 
ressive, for this is a relatively youth- 
ful nation. Yet our experience clear- 
ly indicates that this public is becom- 
ing more and more conservative in its 
standards and discriminating in its 
tastes as it continues its musical 
growth. Our public will be musically 
mature when the mass of the public 
will attend performances to listen to 
music for its own sake rather than 
because of the “name value” of the 
artist performing. 

Let us, however, face the fact that 
we have not yet reached this point. 
In this transition period, the present 
public is still predominantly box-office 
minded. We must therefore continue 
to discover and develop talents with 
box-office appeal in order to supply 
the demand. But in the meantime, 
the number of music-lovers who at- 
tend concerts is steadily growing, and 
year by year the number of people 
who are unswayed by _ box-oftice 
glamor increases. I feel that we, the 
artists’ managers, who have spear- 
headed, then prodded this development 
in our field to its present level, moti- 
vated for the most part by a sincere 
desire to help in the cultural develop- 
ment of our nation, have a dual re- 
sponsibility ahead. We must use our 
experience and facilities for the great- 
er development and further improve- 
ment of performance standards on 
the one hand, and we must stimulate 
and develop a greater number of musi- 
cal listeners on the other. Of the 
two tasks, the latter is the more im- 
portant. 

It is a well-known fact that there is 
a wealth of potentially great young 
artists who can and will develop it 
the markei will expand and support 
them. Our energies must be spent in 
providing this market. By doing so, 
we not only carry out our responsi- 
bilities to the artists, but at the same 
time help advance the musical stand- 
ards of our nation. After all, music 
becomes great music only if it is 
heard and accepted by great numbers 
of people. By the same token, art- 
isis Can become great only when they 
can be heard. Young artists say to 
me, “Just let me perform; only then 
can 1 prove my value to myself and 
the musical public.” : 

In determining how we are to bring 
about this increased market, we should 
first look to the past, and give credit 
where a great deal of credit is due. 
I feel I can safely say that we are 
where we are today because of the 
ability, ingenuity and hard work of 
a small corps of persons—the artist 
salesmen. 

| know of 


no other field where the 


art of salesmanship plays such a 
vital role, because in this field, by se- 
curing engagements for the artists, 
the salesman liter: ” shapes and de- 


velops his product by selling it. I 


also know no field which requires 
more talent, versatility, resourceful- 
ness, imagination, and devotion on the 
part of its salesmen than the field of 


artist management. It has been said, 
“You don’t have to be crazy, but it 
helps.” Certainly there is consider- 
able truth in this. I realize that the 


carries 
is disagreeable, 
antagonistic to many Americans. Yet, 
to me, we are all salesmen, and the 
term is synonymous with “persuasive- 
ness.” We must remember that these 
salesmen are not selling a standardized 
manufactured product, but intangibles 

the artistic performances of the 
world’s musical literature by human 
interpreters of varying degrees of 
training, sensitivity, and ability. Ac- 
cordingly, the merchandising  tech- 
nique differs from that in any other 


term “salesmanship” 


a conno- 
tation that 


yes, even 


field. We must also always bear in 
mind that the proportionate number 
of Americans who regularly attend 


concerts is still extremely small, com- 
pared to the number who regularly 
attend the various other forms of en- 
tertainment that are available. In 
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Silverman 


John Brakebill, western field man- 
ager for Civic Concert Service 


this group we see the source of the 
larger audience we must create. 
We must win this public by de- 


veloping a supply of the type of art- 
ists and attractions that will appeal to 
them as musical laymen, still main- 
taining the highest standards of per- 
formance. We must do a real job of 
persuading them that if they do attend 
performances they will enjoy them 
and wish to attend more. In order 
to do this, our salesmen must be able 
to analyze and evaluate accurately, 


Harlowe Dean, eastern field man- 
ager for Civic Concert Service 


dominant in each locality in the light 
of its own particular personality. 
That we have at present such a sales 
force is attested by the great increase 
in business which we have enjoyed 
during the past few years. 

We look to the future eagerly and 
with great confidence, with the assur- 
ance that the period ahead will see the 


fulfillment of these aims, and the 
achievement of maturity by a nation 
of music-lovers, with a supply of 


artists in all fields well qualified to 








then reconcile all of the factors pre- satisfy their musical appetite. 
NCAC Artists List Ricci, Aaron Rosand, Miriam_ Solo- 
vieff, *Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti, 
HE following artists and at- and Jacques Thibaud. na 
tractions are represented by Pianists: Jacques Abram, Stell 
National Concert and Artists Andersen, Claudio Arrau, Abba _ Bo- 
Corporation for the 1950-51 season: gin, | Alexander _Brailow nt aot 
Sopranos: Adele Addison, Ann Jee — cg gas onthe — 
Ayars, Marion Bell, Erna Berger, “g ly ge Gin ‘_ “0 ms 
Winifred Cecil, *Marilyn Cotlow, fo pend, Kok © tg pek Na 
Ellabelle Davis, *Victoria de los An- Glen, “Lu oe olessa, Jaco ze einer, 
eles. Jean Dickenson, Doris Doree, Raymond Lewenthal, Seymour Lipkin, 
5 Yo 4 . = ‘ P > J sbeate aoe rf 
Kirsten Flagstad, Dusolina Giannini, ner 2 eet. —— — 
Carmen Gracia, Uta Graf, Frances rh ‘g u : nga oo : sos 
Greer, Joan Hammond, Mary Hender- wate 1, ve “oe Sseaaeee- . — 
son, *Lois Hunt, Selma Kaye, Marina Pennario, *Artur Rubinstein, *Franz 
>’ € oe gy bs = > - . Teasvracl ‘Ee oe Tes)e 
Koshetz, Lotte Lehmann, Zinka Mil- etna nt ot oes pre jae Med 
anov, *Patrice Munsel, Herva Nelli, i gy lar eiser, and "sylvia 
Jane Pickens, Claudia Pinza, Delia ee ms Ai eit 
Rigal, Stella Roman, Tusta Santo, ae ae # eEduaed: . - ethics 
Astrid Varnay, and Dorothy Waren- ouw Orchestra, ning van bemum, 
kjold ’ conductor; Israel Philharmonic, Leo- 
SK . . 
M . - Wintteed Shek nard Bernstein and Paul Paray con- 
, Sag ge Ehe Sti eC ducting; Buffalo Philharmonic, Wil- 
man, Irra etina, Ebe  Stignani, ® ARES eae s ree “ 
*Blanche Thebom, and Claramae liam Steinberg, conductor, Doris 
Tun ee Eee oe Doree, soloist; Houston Symphony, 
Ege , Mari oa Efrem Kurtz, conductor, Ania Dorf- 
ontraltos: *Marian Anderson : 
Y : ; “ * mann, soloist. 
a — oe cael — Special Attractions : *Vienna Choir 
i ‘and. Winift i iH a . Boys; *Viennese Ballet Ensemble; 
yg oe alee et a oe Rotini Iva Kitchell, dance satirist; Benno 
Gi . “a St ;  “Giuli per, and Sylvia Rabinof, violin and piano 
miuseppe dl otetano, nlullio afl, d - «GS; lle yi W |Is Bz ll ee 
; uo Sadler s ells vallet Les 
- ay a > ’ " rr ’ 
a gg —- a a_i Ballets de Paris (Roland Petit, Renée 
i cere Ricl : d Tuck ran OUl= —_-Jeanmaire, and Colette Marchand, in 
"‘Seeuainn’ "*Ferdinand Frantz oe Spa oe ae! bo 
r« SS) « « L, aria’c “4 ‘ >. « *YT- : 
: ’ Maria’s panish Ballet ; anet Col- 
antl arva Tt > sy ) a . ; . “~ ° 
Mack Harrell Steven Kennedy, Rob’ fing dancer, with sinker, plamst, and 
Schoeffler.’ Martial Singher : Pieead percussionist ; National Male Quartet 
c - - 3 = c il . Fi ao Ch oe (Attilio Baggiore, and Gene Tobin, 
pouzay, tours oudier, john Charles tenors; Vernon Sanders, baritone: 
Thomas, Thomas L. Thomas, Hugh  pruce MacKay bass) : Frances Greer 
Ft » leede ¥*7T awrence — a7» ven ,— « - 
Lrg eo he Lawrence soprano, and Brian Sullivan, tenor, 
neg Tone + mt S ‘sg in joint recital; Bakaleinikoff Sin- 
3ass-Baritones: Salvatore 


2aCCa- 


loni, *Boris Christof, Frank Edwinn, 
*Jerome Hines, Philip Kinsman, Dé- 
siré Ligeti, Nicola Moscona, Ezio 
Pinza, Norman Scott, and Mihaly 
Szekely. 
Guitarist: *Andrés Segovia. 
Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 
Ensembles: *Chigi Quintet, *Four 


Piano Ensemble, Griller String Quar- 
tet, New Friends of Music Quartet 
(piano, violin, viola, and cello), and 
Salzedo Ensemble (two harps, flute, 


cello, and piano). 
Cellists: Raya Garbouscva, *Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and Joseph Schuster 


Duo-Pianists: Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, Luboshutz and Nem- 
enoff, Jeanne and Joanne Nettleton. 
Violinists: Altea Alimonda, Nor- 
man Carol, Arnold Eidus, Louis 
Kaufman, Fritz Kreisler, Nathan 
Milstein, Benno Rabinof, Ruggiero 


fonietta, 


con- 
ductor, 


soloist ; 


Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Mary Henderson, 
Soris Goldovsky in a program of 
piano portraits; Josef Marais and 
Miranda, balladeers; *Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, twentieth-century minstrel; 
*Margaret Webster Shakespeare Com- 
pany; and Katherine Dunham and her 
company. 

*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 
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Civie Concerts 
(Continued from page 188) 

the approach of more normal condi- 
tions. Indeed, we see many signs that 
the deflationary process that always 
follows wars is again at work. The 
problems this brings, however, are not 
formidable when we recall that Civic 


Music had its beginning in similar 
times. Therefore, we see no end to 
(Continued on page 204) 
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S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 188) 

Louis. The New York engagement of 
three weeks was so successful that 
three extra performances were schied- 


uled. In San Francisco, a_ sold-out 
War Memorial Opera House, with 
110 seats in the pit, necessitated an 


additional performance. Next season, 
in the dance field, three other attrac- 
tions round out the Hurok list. Kath- 
erine Dunham and her company are 
scheduled to return, after tours in 
South America and Europe; the 
Viennese Ballet Ensemble, which vis- 
ited forty cities on its first American 
tour this year, will be back again; 
and Ana Maria’s Spanish Ballet En- 
semble will make its initial coast-to- 
coast trip. 

Marian Anderson scored a phenom- 


enal success in Europe on her first 
visit to the continent since 1938. She 
was greeted by sold-out houses in 
nine countries, and in Helsinki was 


decorated by the Finnish government. 
At the end of the current season, 
Miss Anderson will visit South Amer- 
ica, 

Artur Rubinstein began his season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he played a Chopin memorial 
concert in October. The noted pianist 
will return to Europe in April for his 
first engagement in two years. 

Jan Peerce, again a member of ‘he 
San Francisco and Metropolitan oj era 
companies, added the role of Don \t- 
tavio, in Don Giovanni, to his reper- 
toire. He also made his first tel: vi- 
sion appearance on the Firestone ;ro- 


gram. Patrice Munsel added the vole 
of Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, to ‘ier 
repertoire. She also appeared on 
numerous radio and television jro 


grams, and also made her usual mim- 
ber of recitals and orchestral appear- 
ances. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, has played on 


four continents since last May—in 
South America, Europe, Israel, «nd 
the United States. His American 
schedule began with an engagement 
with the New York Philharmonic 


Symphony. He is also appearing this 
season with major orchestras in |os- 
ton, Philadelphia, San Francisco, M in- 
neapolis, and other cities. Next sum- 
mer, he is scheduled to play at the 
Bach Festival given by Pablo Casals 
in France. 

Blanche Thebom sang Dalila at the 
San Francisco Opera and the Metro- 
politan. The mezzo-soprano also won 
success on the West Coast as Fricka 
and Brangaene, and as Giulietta in 
The Tales otf Hoffmann. 

Andrés Segovia, guitarist, 
ized extensively last summer in [u- 
rope. After his current American 
tour, he will go to South America 
Jerome Hines, American bass, sang 
Mephistopheles, in Faust, and Dos- 
sifé, in Khovanchina, among other 
roles, at the Metropolitan. 

Among the newcomers who made 
Metropolitan debuts this season are 
Enzo Mascherini, Paul Schoeffler, 
Ferdinand Frantz, Lois Hunt, and 
Peter Klein. Lawrence Winters, bari- 
tone, appeared at the New York City 
Center in the four baritone roles ot 
The Tales of Hoffmann and in Proko- 
fieff’s The Love for Three Oranges. 

Two new singers announced for the 
Metropolitan next season are on the 
Hurok register—Boris Christoff, Bul- 
garian basso; and Delia Rigal, Ar- 
gentine soprano. In addition, next sea- 
son Mr. Hurok will present the 
lyric soprano, Victoria de 
los Angeles. Other artists on the 
Hurok list are Moura Lympany, Eng- 
lish pianist; Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
tenor and guitarist; Sylvia Zaremba, 


concert- 


young American pianist; Marilyn 
Cotlow, coloratura soprano; Franz 
Rupp and Stell Andersen, pianists; 


and the Four Piano Ensemble. Two 
special attractions have been added— 
the Chigi Quintet, one of Europe's 
foremost chamber music ensembles; 
and Jean and Joan Nettleton, twin 
duo-pianists who made their New 
York debut this season. 
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William L. Stein, Ine. 
UNICE Alberts, 





contralto, sang 











of a leading role in the Broadway 
at production of Britten’s The Rape 
d- of Lucretia. She has filled orches- 
ut tral engagements in Boston, Tangle- 
th wood, New York, San Antonio, and 
an Chattanooga, and given a number of 
m, recitals in ag East, including Wash- 
ic~ ington, -. 
h- Gerald a Wilfred Beal, twin duo- 
ire violinists, have played in the Middle 
in West and the East, with orchestras 
he and in a A tour through Geor- 
is- gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
‘an Virginia, and Tennessee is planned 
in; : for the coming fall, and a group 
n- j of orchestral appearances is also in 
to- preparation. The Beal twins will 
appear with the Little Orchestra, un- 
m- der Thomas Scherman, in four ap- 
rst pearances in and around New York. 
she Anne Bollinger, soprano, now in 
In her second consecutive season with 
vas the Metropolitan Opera, sang in Cen- 
nt. tral America this past summer, and 
on, ve 25 concerts in the West and 
er- Midwest, followed by appearances in 
Richmond, Va., with the Minneapolis 
son Symphony, the Denver Symphony, 
ISe, and the Houston Symphony. 
ial Karin Branzell, contralto, now on 
list tour in Europe, will be heard in con- 
nis : certs on the East Coast, and later 


in the season with the Pittsburgh Op- 
era \ ompany. 

Leslie Chabay, tenor, is now in his 
fourth consecutive season with the 
Metropolitan, and sang in Town Hall 
last month. He also sang for the 
ro- third season with the San Francisco 
le Opera Company, and toured the Mid- 
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er west last summer, appearing with the 
on Minneapolis Symphony, under Dimitri 
ro é Mitropoulos, He has also sung fre- 
n- quent radio engagements. 
ear: Mattiwilda Dobbs, soprano, was 
: heard in recitals, the most important 
don & of which took place in Atlanta, St. 
v—n Louis, and New Orleans. 
nd Andrew Gainey, baritone, is now 
rican on tour, giving sixty concerts in the 
ment Midwest and in Western Canada. He 
onic was soloist at the Radio City Music 
| UNS Hall, and appeared with the New 
Ios- York City Opera Company. 
Min- Conchita Gaston, Filipino mezzo-so- 
sum- prano, was heard at the City Center 
t the in New York; at the Columbia, S. 
asals u C., Music Festival; and will make 
9 her television debut in February, 
it the Brenda Lewis, dramatic soprano, 
letro- 9 spent the summer in light opera in 
) won Birmingham, Memphis, and St. Louis; 
ricka she has appeared with success in Marc 
ta in Blitzstein’s opera, Regina, on Broad- 
way. She has appeared with the Dal- 
ncert las Symphony. 
1 Eu Dorothy MacNeil, soprano, is a per- 
erican manent member of the New York 
lerica. & City Opera Company. Last summer 
sang she sang with the Civic Light Opera 
Dos- & in Pittsburgh, and she recently ap- 
other i) peared in Louisiana. She will be 
> heard at the San Antonio Opera Fes- 
made J} tival, this month. 
mare Frances Paige, soprano, has been 
oefiler, J heard in concerts, and will be a solo- 
, ad § ist with the Chattanooga Symphony 
, bari- J} in the spring. 
k City & David Poleri, tenor, has appeared 
les of with the San Carlo Opera, the Pacific 
Proko- — Opera, in San Francisco; and the Op- 
inges. i era Guild, in Jackson, Miss. Last 
or th & summer he toured in Central America, 
on the Singing leading operatic roles. He is 
f, Bul- a permanent member of the Chicago 
1, Ar- & Theatre of the Air, with which he 
xt sea- is giving sixteen coast-to-coast broad- 
it the casts this season. 
ria de Emil Renan, baritone, after touring 
om the = the Midwest, joined the Broadway 
, Eng- cast of Miss Liberty. During this 
3ennet, BR engagement he had several appear- 


iremiba, ances, among them one with the Amer- 









Marilyn ican Opera Company, in Philadel- 
Franz phia . 
lanists; Regina Resnik, dramatic soprano, 
. Two after a successful return engagement 
dded— in Central City, Colo., this past sum- 
Jurope $ mer, rejoined the Metropolitan Opera 
embles; tor her sixth consecutive season. She 
n, twin has appeared on the Carnegie Hall 
r New radio program, with the New Orleans 
Opera, and has given a series of re- 
AERICA February, 1950 








James Abresch 


William L. Stein 


citals, among other cities in Toronto, 
Montreal, Hamilton, Baltimore, and 
Milwaukee. In the late spring, Miss 
Resnik will undertake her first Euro- 
pean tour, 

Marie Rondahl, coloratura soprano, 
joins her colleague Andrew Gainey 
in a recital tour in the Middle West 
and Canada, which includes approxi- 
mately sixty engagements. 

Shirley Russell, lyric soprano, has 
just returned from England, after 
her second mune at the Royal 
Opera, Convent Garden. In_ three 
months, she sang 27 performances 
of leading parts in six operas, in- 
cluding the world premiere of Bliss’ 
The Olympians. 

Set Svanholm, tenor, whom Wil- 
liam L. Stein represents for opera in 
the United States, sang for the fourth 
consecutive season with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, and is now in his fourth 
consecutive season at the Metropoli- 
tan, In June, he will sing ten Wag- 
nerian performances at Covent Gar- 
den, London. An even more extensive 
schedule is being prepared for the 
1950-51 season. 

Lubomir Vichegonov, bass, now in 
his second season with the Metropoli- 
tan, has appeared in San Antonio and 


New Orleans, and toured Central 
Europe last spring. In March, he will 


be heard in his first Town Hall recital. 

Andrew White, baritone, has been 
heard in recital and oratorio, and par- 
ticipated in the Young Artist Series 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Added to the William L. Stein 
roster of artists were Margaret Brink 
and Lisa Lubin, sopranos; John How- 
ard, tenor; and Dezso Ernster, bass 
of the Metropolitan. Also under this 
management are Karol Loraine, lyric- 
coloratura soprano, and Carl Bam- 
berger, conductor, 


Albert Morini 


ESPONDING to the ever-in- 

creasing demand for group at- 

tractions, Albert Morini  an- 
nounces the addition of two outstand- 
ing European groups to his list for 
1950-51. From the romantic island of 
Majorca will come the Orfeo His- 
panico, a unique choral group, under 
the leadership of Juan Maria Thomas. 
Appearing in colorful Majorcan cos- 
tumes, the ensemble will offer a 
cappella literature of significant musi- 
cal value. The Virtuosi di Roma, a 


brilliant instrumental ensemble of 
fourteen soloists, will be directed by 
the well-known Italian conductor, 


Renato Fasano. 
Jesides these two new groups, Al- 
bert Morini will offer again the fol- 


lowing artists and attractions, which, 
in years past, have proven their 
merit: 

Tropicana, with Talley Beatty, 


American male dancer and choreog- 
rapher, divided its time last year be- 
tween Europe and the United States 
and Canada. The European success 
of this dance group was _ repeated 
during their tour of this continent 
last fall. For the season 1950-51, a 
nation-wide tour of the United States 
and Canada is now being booked, be- 
ginning in Hawaii in October. 





Albert Morini 


Warfield, contralto. The Trio 
a program of operatic tavorites, 
duets and popular melodies from re 


ters 
song 


cent Broadway successes. As before 
Mr. Dickson’s appearances will not 
be limited to his tour with the Opera 


Trio. The baritone will again be 
available for appearances in recital, as 
soloist with symphony orchestras, and 
in leading grand opera roles 

Percy Grainger, world-renowned 
pianist and composer, will tour briefly 








The Opera Trio features Donald prior to his departure for Australia 
Dickson, American baritone of ra- in the spring of 1951. Mr. Grainger 
dio, opera and concert, assisted by remains one of the beloved musical 
Mae Endich, soprano, and Sandra _ personalities of our time 

. 
W. Colston Leigh 
MONG the attractions that will 
be presented for the 1950-51 
season by Colston Leigh, 


Inc., is the Kipnis Opera Company, 
starring Alexander Kipnis, interna- 
tionally famous bass-baritone, and his 
company of ten operatic singers, in 
Gounod’s Faust. The performances 
will be given in evening dress with 
piano accompaniment. There will 
some dramatic movement, but no cos- 
tumes or scenery. Mr. Kipnis sings 
as well as narrates in every perform- 
ance, and he will be responsible for 
producing and supervising the presen- 
tation of this work. 

Mr. Kipnis is also available 
limited number of solo recitals. 

Other attractions include Thelma 
Altman, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Frances 
Bible, mezzo-soprano of the New 
York City Opera Company; Adelaide 
3ishop, soprano of the New York 
City Opera; Carol Brice, contralto; 


for a 





W. Colston Leigh 


Metr 


String 


baritone of the 
the Curtis 
Ericourt, pianist 
conductor, 


John Brownlee, 
politan Opera; 
Quartet; Daniel 
Morton Gould, composer, 








Annie Friedberg 


LTHOUGH some managers are 
complaining of bad business, 
Annie Friedberg refuses to com- 
plain of her bookings for 1950-51, 
for dates are coming in as rapidly 
as usual for her well-known artists. 
For Myra Hess, Vladimir Horowitz, 
and the Budapest String Quartet she 
is unable to fill all the engagements 





James Abresch 
Annie Friedberg 


that are requested. 

Mr. Horowitz will begin his tour 
in November, in the East, going to 
the Pacific Coast, and ending in Cali- 
fornia in late December. Soon after 
the first of the year he will resume 
his tour, filling dates until the middle 
of March, when he will leave for 
his first European tour since the war. 
His time until then is completely 
booked. 

Myra Hess will return to begin 
her tour late in October, in Califor- 
nia. She will remain only until the 
middle of February, because of en- 
gagements to play at important Eng- 
lish festivals. Her short stay in the 
United States is almost completely 
booked. She will give her usual Car- 
negie Hall recital in January, and 
will also appear with orchestra 

The Budapest String Quartet will 
also tour Europe after finishing its 
summer engagements in the West, 
returning about Christmas. The group’s 
usual fall engagement at the Library 
of Congress was shifted to the spring 


of 1951. The ensemble will begin its 
tour in January, playing more than 
fifteen concerts in and around New 
York during that month. They will 
then be in the Midwest until the mid 
dle of March. In May, they will play 


(Continued on page 211) 


and pianist, available for a_ limited 
number of guest appearances with 


symphony orchestras; Harry Hoch- 


berg, violinist; Amparo Iturbi, pian- 
ist; Frederick Jagel, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Lucille Manners, 


soprano of the New York City Opera 


Company; Ezra Rachlin, conductor 
of the Austin Symphony, available 
for guest conducting appearances; 


Edward Kane, 


Choir; and 


Kenneth Spencer, bass; 
tenor; the Westminster 
Angna Enters, mime. 





David Hocker, associated with 
W. Colston Leigh 
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For A Great American Tenor 





Scores A Smashing Success in Debut with 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


IN THE TITLE ROLE OF "FAUST", JANUARY 25, 1950 


“Although the acoustics of the Metropolitan have a 
| way of exaggerating the faults of production of imper- 
fect vocalists, they are beneficial to singers with reliable 
techniques. Eugene Conley is an excellently schooled 
tenor and his lyric voice not only carried well in the 
huge auditorium, but its texture actually sounded more 
persuasive than it had in other years at the City Center 
and in smaller theatres. He delivered his music in aur- 
ally satisfying fashion as well as with a degree of stylistic 
finish not often encountered here nowadays in French 
opera.” 
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New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 26, 1950 
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-TRIUMPHS AT LA SCALA’ 


TIME Magazine, January 23, 1950: 





UGENE CONLEY- 





A born conductor, you had a solid! 


big 
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F.. the season's first performance of Bellini's ‘I 
Puritani,’ a Milanese favorite, La Scala Manager Ghiring- 
helli brought back U. S. Tenor Eugene Conley, for whom 
'l Puritani’ was revived last season. When another singer 
sang flat in the first act, the audience groaned. But by the 
time Tenor Conley topped off the difficult third-act duet | 
with a ringing D-flat + high C, audience and critics | 


_*- 


alike got off their hands, Naturally, not everybody was 
happy. Grumbled one oldtimer: 


‘IT TAKES AN AMERICAN TO COME HERE AND | 
SHOW US AGAIN HOW A TENOR SHOULD | 
SING.’ " 
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CONLEY MAKES BOW 
| AT METROPOLITAN 


b Tenor Sings Role of Faust in 
Debut With Opera Company 


| —Hines, Guarrera Heard 





By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

A good artist is a good artist 
no matter what his place of origin, 
but Americans may be pardoned 
a sense of pride that more’ and 
more good artists are home-bred. 
Last night’s “Faust” at the Metro- 

politan Opera House was a special 
cccasion for gratification, for it 
was a remarkably fine perform- 
ance and every one of the prin- 
cipals was an American. If you 
", counted as Americans one Canadi- 
* an-born singer and the Canadian- 
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American front. | 
In the title role was Eugene Con- 
‘ley, making his debut at the Met- | 
ropolitan. The Massachusetts-born | 
tenor, who is a graduate of the 
New York City Opera Company, 
and of theatres abroad, distin-| 
guished himself in his first effort; 
in the major leagues of opera. He 
sang with the poise and knowledge 
of a well-schooled performer. He 
knew the role and its music and 
was perfectly at ease in its re- 
quirements. He left no doubt that 
he belonged in this theatre. 
Voice Projects Well 

Mr. Conley’s voice is a true lyric 
tenor—light, flexible, appealing in 
quality. It has been properly 
trained, and as a result it is pro- 
duced in focus. Anyone who feared 
that his voice would not project 
through the vast spaces of the 
Metropolitan guessed wrong. A| 
well-cultivated and perfectly point- 
ed voice floats through this theatre 
with the greatest of ease. 

Mr, Conley hit his high notes; 
with accuracy and impact and he 
sang subdued lyric passages with 
control. The most impressive 
aspect of his performance was the 
musicianship and care with which 
he molded a phrase. He sang for 
meaning of text and beauty of tone 
combined, and achieved a high] 
standard 






































A PERSONALIZED MANAGEMENT OF DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


Mach 


A Danis éx “A 


JACK ADAMS & WILFRID DAVIS 


Presents for Season 1950-1951 


Sopranos 

HELEN ALEXANDER 
MARJORIE LAWRENCE* 
PIA TASSINARI 
MAGGIE TEYTE 


Mezzo-Soprano 
EVELYN SACHS* 


Contralto 
CLOE ELMO 


Tenors 

EUGENE CONLEY* 
ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI* 
RAMON VINAY* 


Baritones 

GRANT GARNELL 
FRANK GUARRERA* 
AUBREY PANKEY 


Basses 


NORMAN CORDON 
YI-KWEI SZE 


*Metropolitan Opera Association 


Violinists 

ALBERT BRUSILOW 
HARRY CYKMAN** 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
CECELIA HANSEN 
JUAN MANEN 


Pianists 


ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


ROBERT BRERETON 
ANDOR FOLDES 
SAMSON FRANCOIS 
GUIOMAR NOVAES 
EUNICE PODIS 
FRANK SHERIDAN 


Violoncello 
PIERRE FOURNIER 


Chamber Music 
ALMA TRIO 
KROLL QUARTET 
MUSICIANS GUILD 
OF NEW YORK 
ROTH QUARTET 


Conductors 
ANN KULLMER 
VILLA-LOBOS 
JUAN MANEN 


Special Attractions 





THE NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 
With complete New York Star Casts. 


ORCHESTRA ° CHORUS 


e BALLET @¢ SCENERY 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT & RAMON VINAY 
Joint Recital 


LILIAN and JOSEPH FUCHS 
Duo Recitals 


THE ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS** 
SERGE JAROFF, DIRECTOR 


LONGINES SYMPHONETTE 
MISHEL PIASTRO, CONDUCTING 


SUJATA & ASOKA 
HINDU DANCERS 
and company of musicians. 


** (By Special arrangement with Paul Stoes ) 








For terms and dates, write or wire: 


JACK ADAMS & CO. 11 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
JACK ADAMS & WILFRID DAVIS 
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“THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON" 


Figaro—Paris 











SUJATA & ASOKA 


and company of musicians 


ire \Nancers 


“ 4 schi ” a a Bowls of flame lick the twirling body of Indian warrior as he dances to 
Downright ravishing. ,! | a od a 


in thanksgiving for the faithfulness of his wife. The 
John Martin, N.Y. Times . dancers are man and wife Sujata and Asoka, former court performers 


“Exciting—glamorous.” 


Cheyoy, Dance News 


“Exotic—absorbing.” 


Los Angeles Examiner 


“Dazzling costumes.” 


Portland, Ore. Journal 


“Superb—spectacular.” 


Montreal Herald 


for Indian maharajahs, now appearing in the United States. 


Now Booking Season 1950-51 
Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO, 
Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
if West 42nd Street, New York (8, N. Y. 
Personal Representative: SAM SHECTER 
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Andrew Schulhof 


NDREW SCHULHOF is con- 
tinuing his policy of managing a 
select group of important artists, 

so that individual attention can be 
given to all phases of their activities. 

An outstanding event of the 1950- 
51 season will be the first American 
tour of the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Bart. The orches- 
tra will play 52 concerts between Oct. 
12 and Dec. 16, with three New York 


appearances scheduled in Carnegie 
Hall. 
Ernest Ansermet will return for 


the fourth consecutive season next 
year, continuing his guest conducting 
appearances with the major orches- 
tras. His recordings for London ffrr 
have also made him widely known in 
this country. 

Ellen Ballon’s recording successes 
with three albums, among them the 
Villa-Lobos First Piano Concerto, and 
Chopin works, led to additional en- 
gagements for recording with London 
ffrr. In addition, she will make a 
coast-to-coast tour, appearing in re- 
citals and as soloist with orchestras. 

Stanley Chapple’s academic activi- 
ties as director of the school of music 
at the University of Washington, in 
Seattle, which includes festivals, 
opera workshop activities, and special 
concerts, leaves him little time for 
extra-curricular activities. During the 
summer, he will conduct the St. Louis 
Little Symphony for the eleventh con- 
secutive season. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi has devoted his 
time this year mostly to academic 





Andrew Schulhof 


activities, teaching young musicians 
and music lovers at colleges and uni- 
versities, and giving recitals and mas- 
ter classes. He is currently com- 
poser-in-residence at Florida_ State 
University, in Tallahassee, Florida, 
where he is offering master classes in 
piano. 

Antal Dorati’s first season as musi- 
cal director of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony achieved a success that led to 
his re-engagement for three more 
years. His recordings and guest en- 
gagements both here and abroad are 
constantly adding to his fame. 

Frances Magnes, brilliant young 
American violinist, captivated both 
public and press here and abroad. Her 
record winter season included 72 re- 
citals and eight orchestra appearances 
in the United States alone. 








American-Canadian 
Concerts & Artists 


MERICAN -CANADIAN Con- 

certs & Artists, now beginning its 

sixth year, announces the follow- 
ing: 

tes. Polish pianist, the last 
pupil of Paderewski, is still sensa- 
tional. Australia received him and 
acclaimed him last season, when his 
tour there, sponsored by the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, 
brought him new triumphs. 

Outstanding also in this agency list 
is the — Ella Goldstein, who has 
ple iyed broadcast performances at 

Tanglewood, with the Boston Sym- 
sheng, under Serge Koussevitzky, and 
who has also played under Artur 
Rodzinski and Leonard Bernstein, is 
now touring her native Palestine. She 
will return for a tour during the com- 
ing season, 

Also under the management of 
ACCA is the young Canadian pianist 
Freda Trepel, whom Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos has twice chosen as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, and 
who has given a series of recitals. 
She has been engaged to play with 
Antal Dorati, and will leave for Eu- 
rope this spring. 

Shura Dvorine, accomplished young 
pianist and composer, acclaimed by 


the public and praised by the critics 
at each of his three Town Hall re- 
will. give another. very soon. 


citals, 


Mr. Dvorine is remarkable not only 
for his interpretations of the works 
of other composers but for his own 
compositions. 

José Torres, who excels at inter- 
pretive dancing, was absent during 
the last season, during which he ap- 
peared in Europe and in the Near 
East. He will return to this hemi- 
sphere accompanied by a small but 
very good ensemble of Spanish danc- 
ers. 

ACCA is especially proud and 
happy to announce the artist who 
most recently came under its man- 
agement—Ivan Jadan, first tenor of 
the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre, who 
has been in this country but a short 
time. This singer will make his 
debut in the Western World at his 
Town Hall recital near the end of 
February, and will then embark on 
a series of concert and operatic ap- 
pearances. 

The Canadian branch of ACCA in 
Montreal is no less active. Claire 
Gagnier, the delightful and charming 
“Canadian Nightingale,” is constantly 
making concert, radio, and operatic 
appearances. 

The Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Ethel 
Stark, is still the only women’s sym- 
phony orchestra active on this con- 
tinent. It fills many engagements in 
Montreal and all over Canada. 

The founders of ACCA are Nicolas 
Koudriavtzeff, president, and Michel 
Kachouk, vice-president. 
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Nicolas Koudriavtzeff 


Bernard LaBerge 


ONCERT Management Bernard 
R. LaBerge, Inc., which each 
year presents new and _ unusual 
groups from Europe, will bring over 
next fall the English Intimate Opera 
Company, a group presenting such 


works as Bach’s Love in a Coffee 
Cup, and Pergolesis The Music 
Master. 


In the chamber-music field, Mr. 
Laberge will introduce to America 
the London Czech Trio, which has 
won an enthusiastic reception in Eu- 
rope since the war. 

Mr. LaBerge will also bring back 
for another transcontinental tour the 
eminent Belgian organist and com- 
poser, Flor Peeters, of the Metropoli- 
tan Cathedral of Belgium and the 
Royal Conservatory in Antwerp. 

The complete list of LaBerge art- 
ists is as follows: Mischa Elman, 
Samuel Dushkin, Robert Kitain, and 
André de  Ribaupierre, violinists; 
Horace Britt and Luigi Silva, cellists ; 
Jacqueline Blancard, Jean Cherniav- 
sky, Richard Korbel, Maxim Scha- 
piro, and Alexander Uninsky, pian- 
ists; Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist ; 
Suzanne Sten, soprano; Frederick 
Fuller and Yves Tinayre, baritones 
Artiss de Volt, harpist; and the fol- 
lowing chamber-music groups: the 
Hungarian Quartet, the Paganini 
Quartet, the Pasquier Trio (from 
Paris), the Britt Trio (from the Uni- 
versity of Texas), and the Mannes 
Trio. Special attractions are the 
English Intimate Opera, the English 
Duo, Jacqueline Blancard and André 
de Ribaupierre in joint recital, the 
Czech Trio, and Paul Wittgenstein, 
~ age pianist. 

LaBerge’s list of American or- 
e. ‘ne “includes Walter Baker, 
Claire Coci, Charles Courboin, David 
Craighead, Catharine Crozier, Virgil 
Fox, Hugh Giles, George Markey, 
Frederick Marriott, Alexander Mc- 


Curdy, Robert Noehren, Bernard 
Piché, Arthur Poister, Richard Ross, 


and Alexander Schreiner. 


Celebrity Artists 
Corporation and 
Walter Preston 


ELEBRITY Artists Corporation 

and Walter Preston recently con- 

cluded for the 1950-51 season a 
working agreement that should have 
interesting results for the artists in- 
volved, and also establish a significant 
precedent in the management field. 

Under the arrangement, both Mr. 
Preston and Celebrity maintain their 
individual identities, as there has been 
no merger of the two organizations, 
in the stricter sense. However, Ce- 
lebrity is assuming full responsibility 
for concert bookings of the artists 
represented by Mr. Preston, while 
Mr. Preston represents Celebrity art- 
ists in the fields of radio and tele- 
vision. 

Jeannette Ferriera and Franklyn 
Smith, both with long and varied ex- 
perience in the concert booking field, 
head Celebrity Artists Corporation. 
Mr. Preston, in addition to his gen- 
eral managerial background, has long 
been recognized as a highly successful 
specialist in the radio-video fields. 

The combined lists being offered for 
concert bookings under the Celebrity 
Artists Corporation banner include 
Margaret Daum, Annamary Dickey, 
Gloria Lora, MHollace Shaw, and 
Margaret Speaks, sopranos; Maxine 
Moore, mezzo-soprano; Evelyn Mac- 
Gregor, contralto; Michael O’Duffy, 
tenor; Richard Bonelli, John Grant, 
Joseph James, and Frank Roane, bari- 
tones; Lloyd Harris, bass; David 
Davis and Roman Totenberg, violin- 
ists; Anatole Kitain, pianist; Crandall 
and Kortkamp, duo-pianists; Lois 
Bannerman, harpist; and the follow- 
ing special attractions: Graduate 
Chorus of sixteen voices with stringed 
instrument accompaniment, and Ora- 
torio Choir of ninety voices, both 
from Westminster Choir College; 
Richard Bonelli and Helen Spann in 
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special joint concert; Roman Toten- 
berg, violinist, and Soulima Stravin- 
sky, pianist, in an all-(1gor) Stravin- 
sky program; Elie Siegmeister’s 
American Ballad Singers; intimate 
production of Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville; Bob Harter, folk singer; 
Eleanor Knapp, contralto, and Lloyd 
Harris, bass, in operatic costume rm 


cital; Celebrity Quartet of mixe d 
voices; Litia Namoura and Alfred 
Patten, dancer and pianist; Tasho- 


mira, Yugoslav dancer. 


Michael De Pace 


FTER the death last June 

Michael De Pace, prominent 

artists’ representative, a partner- 
ship was formed by his widow, Mrs. 
Ethel De Pace, and Olga Trought 
It is their intention to continue the 
business along the lines formulated 1 
Mr. De Pace—specializing in opera 
activities, building young artists, act- 
ing as personal representatives to 
established opera personalities, and 
serving as casting representatives for 
various opera organizations. 

Artists under the management « 
De Pace Associates for the 1950-51 
season include: Jean Gibbons, so- 
prano; Giovanni Martinelli, Kurt 
3aum, Walter Fredericks, and Alessi 
De Paolis, tenors; Francesco Valen 
tino, and Norman Young, baritones ; 
Melchiorre Luise, Virgilio Lazzari 
John Lawler, and Carlo Tomanelli, 
basses; Pietro Cimara, conductor; 
Armando Agnini, stage director; also 
Hilde Reggiani, soprano, and Bruno 
Landi, tenor, both at present in 
Europe. 

Artists represented by this office in- 
clude: Mary Henderson, soprano; 
Claramae Turner, contralto; Raoul 
Jobin, tenor; Robert Weede, baritone ; 
Norman Scott, bass—all under the 
management of National Concert and 
Artists Corporation; and Jan Peerce, 
tenor, and Enzo Mascherini, baritone, 
under S. Hurok management. 

De Pace Associates are New York 
casting representatives for Pittsburgh 
Opera Inc., the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company, and the Trenton 
Opera Association, and they work 
closely with other leading opera com- 
panies. This season the Pittsburgh 
Opera is presenting Faust, with Na- 
dine Conner, Raoul Jobin, Robert 
Weede, and Nicola Moscona; Ma- 
dama Butterfly, with Irma Gonzalez 
and Nino Martini; The Bartered 
Bride, with Eva Likova, Rudolph 
Petrak, and Ralph Herbert; Don Pas- 
quale, with Salvatore Baccaloni, Mary 
Martha Briney, and Felix Knight; 
and Tristan und Isolde, with Astrid 
Varnay, Karin Branzell, Frederick 
Jagel, Herbert Janssen, and Norman 
Scott. Armando Agnini is technical 
and stage director. The Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company, which pre 
sented an exceptionally successful 
season in Detroit last October, with 
appearances by Bidu Sayao, Patrice 
Munsel, Herva Nelli, Jan Peerce, 
Kurt Baum, and Giuseppe di Stefano 
continues its regular Philadelphi: 
season with twelve popular operas 
Giuseppe Bamboschek is regular con 
ductor, and Benjamin Altieri is stagé 
director. 
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Berenece Kazounofi 


EGINNING her sixth year as an 
independent manager, Berenece 
Kazounoff, in addition to con- 

tinuing and expanding her regular 
activities, will now also function as 
a personal representative in both 
America and Europe. She will go 
hg in the late spring to arrange 
for bookings and scout for talent. 
Her trip will cover ten countries, in- 
cluding the British Isles, Scandinavia 
and other nations on the continent. 

It has been the policy of this man- 

agement to offer the unusual and 
novel. For 1950-51, one of Miss 
Kazounoft’s new attractions will be 
the Demi-Tasse Players, a company 
of four gifted young actors, all of 


whom have had several years’ pro- 
fessional experience, who offer a 
repertoire of twelve one-act plays, 


running the gamut of comedy and 
drama. These plays will be presented 
in modern dress, with a minimum of 
scenic properties, and will be de- 
signed to fit the needs of any club- 
house or auditorium. This attraction 
is particularly suited to clubs, civic 
groups, and colleges. 

\mong other new artists will be 
Jeannette Haien, attractive and _ bril- 
liant young pianist. Miss Haien, who 
is also a composer, poet, and novelist, 
will! give a Carnegie Hall recital in 
March. 

Vladimir Havsky, a discovery of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff (the Russian 
master was responsible for his study 
with Rudolf Serkin), came to this 
country from China, where he gave 
many concerts while still in his teens. 
Miss Kazounoff took him under her 
management after his successful 
Town Hall recital last year. 

\ further addition to the piano 
wing is Earl Wild, known from coast 
to coast for radio and recital appear- 
ances and for two tours as soloist 
with Paul Whiteman in Gershwin’s 
Concerto in F and Rhapsody in Blue. 

Vocalists new to the Kazounoff 
ranks are Beatrice Krebs, contralto, 
who has appeared for two seasons as 
soloist with the Robert Shaw Chorale; 
and Janet Schumacher, mezzo-so- 
prano, who will make her debut at 
Town Hall in March, and who has 
already sung many engagements in 
the Midwest and South. 

Continuing on this list are such 
established artists as Leonard Shure, 
who earlier this season achieved his 
usual success as soloist with the Cleve- 
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phony. Mr. Shure and Viola Mitchell, 
violinist, have been working together 
for over a year as a sonata duo, and 
will offer, especially for colleges and 
universities, the complete cycle ben 
Beethoven sonatas (nine in all), 
quiring three digg sg for full 
presentation. Mr. Shure and Miss 
Mitchell will be available for master 
classes at universities and colleges 
during the period of the three con- 
certs. 

Douglas Johnson, pianist, will make 
a tour to the West Coast, his intro- 
duction to that part of the country. 

Two young violinists, Joan Field and 
Eudice Shapiro, will also make ex- 
tensive tours. Miss Field recently won 
the Theresa Kaufman Memorial 
Award, which includes a concert on 
the YM & YWHA series in New 
York City. She also, played a Town 
Hall recital on Nov. 25. Miss Shapiro 
is concertmaster of the RKO Sym- 
phony in Los Angeles, and first violin- 
ist of her own quartet, of which her 
husband, Victor Gottlieb, is the cellist. 
The quartet has many bookings, in- 
terspersed with many solo appearances 
for Miss Shapiro. 

The Galimir String Quartet — 
which for the past year has consisted 
of the following personnel: Felix 
salimir, first violinist, Henry Sieg], 
second violinist, Kareen Tuttle, viola, 
Seymour Barab, cello—will be heard 
from coast to coast. 

Recital Department Berenece 
Kazounoff is now equipped to handle 
Carnegie and Town Hall recitals for 
other managements, as well as for 
artists in this list and for those still 








land Orchestra and National Sym- — unaffiliated. 
A. Strok Ray Hallmans 
A. Strok ONCERT Management Ray Hal- 


coe the 1950-51 season, 
will present the following: 

p Solomon, the distinguished Eng- 
lish pianist, whose last Carnegie Hall 
recital, on Nov. 6 was sold out. Solo- 
mon will return to the United States 
in October, 1950, to tour this country 
until March 31, 1951. His first Car- 
negie Hall recital of the season will 
be on Nov. 5, 1950. 

Richard Korn, American conductor, 
who conducted, in Paris, the orches- 
tra of the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, on Jan. 14 and 15, with 
Solomon as soloist. On Jan. 20, Mr. 
Korn conducted the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Copenhagen, with Poldi 
Mildner as soloist; on Jan. 26, the 
Konsertféreningen in Stockholm; on 
Feb. 16, the Oslo Philharmonic. He 
will conclude this tour with a con- 
cert in Albert Hall, conducting the 
London Symphony, with Solomon as 
soloist, after which he will return to 
he United States. 

\lexander Tcherepnine, 
Russian composer-pianist. 

Mr. Strok has presented a New 
Concert Series in the Great Hall of 
the City College during the season 
1949- 50, with such artists as Gladys 
vwarthout, Jan Peerce, Ebe Stignani, 
William Kapell, Claudio Arrau, 
Jascha Heifetz, Richard Korn, Joseph 
Szigeti, and de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Mr. Strok is planning a 
longer season for 1950-51. 


famous 
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mans, operated by Bella and Ray 

Halmans, recommends highly set- 
ting up shop away from busy 57th 
Street in New York. Their second 
year at their farm in New Hamp- 
shire continues to prove that the buy- 
ers of concert attractions know how 
to find a management no matter where 
it is located. 

An added advantage is that the 
Halmans Management is the only con- 
cert management in New Hampshire. 
Consequently the state is inclined to 
favor them with its business. In this 
connection they have booked attrac- 
tions in New London, Hanover, Dur- 
ham, Hooksett, Bretton Woods, Con- 
cord, Portsmouth, Manchester, and 
other towns. As far as the national 
business is concerned, it has in no 
way suffered because of the move. 

The list of attractions managed by 
the Halmans sisters includes Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist; Robert Brink, vio- 
linist; Joseph Cole, baritone; Ethel 
Elfenbein, pianist; and Oscar Shum- 
sky, violinist, whose concert popular- 
ity is making rapid strides because 
of radio and television appearances. 

While most of the artists cannot 
visit their managers as frequently as 
when the office was on 57th Street, 
from time to time they do spend a day 
or so at Anniversary Acres, the Hal- 
mans farm, and the Halmans sisters 
make occasional trips to New York. 


Concert Management 
Willard Matthews 


ILLARD MATTHEWS, in as- 
sociation with Gordon Russell, 
will represent the following 
artists during the 1950-51 season. 
Enrico Leide, conductor, in the 
past two summers conducted at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. Mr. Leide just 
conducted several performances for 
the Miami Opera Guild in Miami, 
Florida, and will again conduct this 
organization in March. He is also 
scheduled to appear for operatic and 
orchestral engagements in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Peru. 
Alton Jones, 
through the Latin 
in July and 
of concert, 
gagements. 
Frederic 
ductor of 


pianist, will tour 
American countries 
August, filling a series 
radio, and television en- 


Balazs, violinist, and con- 
the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 





Carl J. Oppenheimer 
Gordon Russell 


Symphony, will tour through Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio, and Indiana during 
March and April. He will tour in 
the Southeast and Southwest, in col- 


lege and 
1950-51. 

The Matinee Opera Company, pre- 
senting Hansel and Gretel and The 
Old Maid and the Thief, will tour for 
four weeks in March and April, fill- 


university engagements, in 





Von Behr 
Willard Matthews 


ing engagements for 
Parent-Teacher 


Junior Leagues, 
Associations, and uni- 
versities. They will also make an 
eight-week tour through the South 
and Southwest, under the auspices of 
the Alkahest Celebrity Bureau, of 
\tlanta, Ga., and the Dixie Bureau, 
of Dallas, Tex. 

Wilson Jones, basso, a new addition 
to the Matthews list, will fill concert, 
ratorio, and television engagements 
in 1950-51 

Marvin Ziporyn, violinist, has been 
engaged under a two-year contract to 
tour the West Coast from Southern 
California to 


Oregon, for seventy 
weeks, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional School Assemblies. His tour 


will start in September. 

The Musical Arts Choir of Was! 
ington, D. C., will tour through Vir- 
ginja and West Virginia for tw 
weeks in March. The have also been 
signed by Fred C. Graham, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to appear on the 
various college and university concert 
courses in the western states during 
the latter part of 1950 

Margaret Quist, 
Handel’s Messiah 
and Haydn 
filled eight 


contralto, sang 
with the Handel 
Society, in Boston, and 
concert engagements in 


Virginia and West Virginia during 
February. 
Elizabeth Dickman, soprano, has 
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Central 
Representative 
for Artists 


HE 1950-51 season promises wide 

activity for Central Representative 

for Artists and its roster of art- 
ists. Sherman Pitluck, managing di- 
rector, announces the addition to the 
sales staff of Arthur Fernald, long 
active as a personal representative 
for several leading artists. 

The Walden String Quartet, one of 
the foremost string ensembles, was 
praised by the critics of Europe in 
its government-sponsored tour this 
summer. The season has been a suc- 
cessful one, and indications are that 
the Walden Quartet will be booked 
widely in the coming year. 

Eva De Luca, soprano, and Paul 
Knowles, tenor, will be presented 
in joint recitals, as well as in individ- 
ual concerts. Miss De Luca appeared 
in Italy this season, in opera and con- 
certs. This spring, Mr. Knowles will 
complete 84 engagements in 1949-50, 
of which 44 were in concert, 25 in 
oratorio, and fifteen in opera, 

The Howard University Choir, un- 
der the direction of Dean Warner 
Lawson, will fill limited engagements 
during the coming season. One tour 
will take the choir to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mary Curtis will appear In recital 
and opera, as well as in joint appear- 
ances, by special arrangement, with 
the baritone, Alexander Sved. Miss 
Curtis opened the present opera sea- 
son in Milan. 

Christine Johnson, contralto, winner 
of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
in 1943 and a leading member of the 
cast of Carousel, will fulfill concert 


engagements from coast to coast 

The Philharmonic Mixed Quartet— 
consisting of Shirley Harvey, soprano; 
Alice Lee Gardner, mezzo-soprano; 
George Roberts, tenor; and George 
Blackwell, baritone—will fill sixty con- 
cert engagements during the coming 
season. 

Artur Balsam, pianist and chamber- 
music interpreter, will fill a number 
of solo concert engagements in the 
coming season. The violin and piano 
duo of Daniel Guilet and Artur Bal- 
sam will be presented in sonata pro- 
grams, 

Stanley Weiner, young 
violinist, won the Jacques 
prize in Paris this summer, 
appear in concert and with 
this year. 

Inez Palmer, 
to an active 
pearances 

Julie Andre, soprano-guitarist, re 
turns from a successful tour of Eu 


American 
Thibaud 
and will 
orchestra 


pianist, looks forward 
season of concert ap- 


rope to fulfill engagements in this 
country and Latin America 
Violet Banks, soprano, will make an 


increasing number of concert appear- 
ances 

Paul Doktor, violist will play in 
concert engagements, and also appear 
as soloist-conductor with the Detroit 
Little Symphony. 

Lizabeth Pritchett, mezzo-soprano, 
is at present scheduled for more than 
forty concert performances next sea- 
son. 

Elly Kassman, pianist, will maintain 
a busy schedule. Miss Kassman’s re- 
cordings of the Stravinsky Etudes are 
being released this month, 

Isobel Walters, well known to radio 
and concert audiences, and Nina Quar- 
tin, song stylist, will also have an 
active season. 
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James Abresch 


Vera Bull Hull 
Vera Bull Hull 


YONCERT management Vera Bull 

Hull announces for the 1950-51 
season the following artists: 

Sopranos: Florence Vickland, avail- 
able for opera, recitals, and oratorio; 
Margaret (Peggy) Turnley, who has 
sung in Street Scene, Regina, and The 
Corn is Green, available for opera, 
recitals, and oratorio; Eleanor Brown- 
ell, available alone and in duet-re- 


citals with Richard Browning, tenor; 
Barbara Darlys, dramatic soprano, 
available for opera and concerts. 

Contraltos: Gertrude Berggren, who 
recently sang in Handel’s Messiah 
with Florence Vickland, soprano, and 
the Hartford Oratorio ‘Society ; Ruth 
Ferry, who is giving a Times Hall 
recital on Feb. 22. 

Tenors: Ernest Lawrence, currently 
on tour with the Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, available for ora- 
torio and recitals after the tour in 
the Spring; Kayton Nesbitt, who has 
recently sung in Regina and The Corn 
is Green, is well known on the West 
Coast, and is available for opera, con- 
certs, and oratorio. 

Baritone: Joseph Bell, who recently 
gave a recital in New York for the 
Society for Forgotten Music, 

Violinists: Frank Kneisel, in recital, 
and with the Frank Kneisel String 
Quartet; Winifred Merrill, of Indi- 
ana University 

Pianists: John Powell,  distin- 
guished American composer-pianist ; 
Beryl Rubinstein, of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music; Stanley Need; 
Eunice Eaton; Ozan Marsh, of the 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indi- 
anapolis; Virginia Valente, — is 
playing a recital in Westfield, ies 
on March 10, and will give a Town 
Hall recital later in the season. 





a . A. 5. Miewe 


N the opinion of J. H. Meyer 

(Meyer Management Corporation), 

local and travelling opera compan- 
ies in the United States are continuing 
to operate on a pre-war income, be- 
cause of unchanged admission fees, 
whereas operating costs have doubled, 
and even tripled. 

“This constitutes an illogical as 
well as highly dangerous state of af- 
fairs,” he argues “and will bring our 
opera companies, most of which do 
not enjoy the benefit of subsidies 
worth mentioning, to the brink of 
complete disaster unless drastic steps 
are taken, immediately. The strike 
waves of recent months have aggra- 
vated the situation,” he declared. 

Mr. Meyer suggests a more lenient 
and understanding attitude on the 
part of certain labor organizations; 
special rates from the railroads, and 
an appreciable lowering of the fees 
of some singers, which he_ terms 
“completely out of step with harsh 
realities.” 

Through the Meyer Management 
Corporation, Mr. Meyer continues to 
handle opera singers and opera con- 
ductors exclusively. He _ represents 
several opera companies in New York 
and keeps in constant touch with the 
opera market in the United States, 
Canada, Central America, and the 
West Indies, and Europe. 

The Meyer Management list of 
ivailable conductors and singers fol- 
lows: 

Conductors—Paul Breisach, Pietro 
Cimara, Tibor Kozma, Walter Taus- 
sig, Nicholas Rescigno, Herbert Fiss, 
and Kurt Sober. 





Lotte Jacobi 
J. H. Meyer 
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Sopranos—Selma Kaye, Irene Jess- 
ner, Sara Menkes, Lucia Evangelista, 
Josephine Tuminia, Sura _ Bardin, 
Graciela Silvain, Cora Portaro, Jane 
Frazier, and Eva DeLuca, who is 
managed in conjunction with Arnold 
Pisani. 

“or sopranos—Bette Dubro, Ly- 
dia Edwards, Eleanor Knapp, Liza- 
beth Pritchett, and Jacqueline Cami- 
nita. 

Tenors— Gabor Carelli, Ernest 
Lawrence, John Gallo, and George 
Tallone. 

Baritones — Ivan Petroff, Philip 
LaTorre, Richard Torigi, Ralph Te- 
lasko, and Edwin Dunning. 

Basses— Lloyd Harris, William 
Wilderman, and Valfrido Patacchi. 

In addition to the above-mentioned, 
the following members of the Metro- 
politan are booked for appearances 
Virgilio Lazzari, Gerhard Pechner, 
Enzo Mascherini, Osie Hawkins, and 
Anthony Marlowe. 


F. J. Ulilsperger 


Y arrangement with Stark-Layton 

Inc., producers of radio and tele- 

vision programs, the F. J. Ull- 
sperger Artists’ Bureau will handle 
concert assignments for the young 
American baritone Gordon Dilworth, 
whose background includes appear- 
ances on operatic and concert stages, 
and who sang the third role in an 
RCA Victor recording of Wagner’s 
Parsifal, with Lauritz Melchior and 
Kirsten Flagstad. 

One of the most successful attrac- 
tions of this me is the Wasantha 
Wana Singh Group, headed by Lak- 
shimi, in a program of authentic mu- 
sic and dances of India. The en- 
semble recently completed a_ tour 
through northern New York sstate, 
New England, and Canada. Another 
tour will bring the artists to the Mid- 
west in the spring. A coast-to-coast 
tour is planned for the fall. 

The Five-Wind Ensemble will play 
in many parts of the country in March 
and April, with engagements in 
Missouri, Texas, New Mexico, New 
England, and Canada. 

The Per Trio, now seaman of 
Edith Sagul, flute; Sebe Sarser, cello; 
and Mary Michna, piano, is the sec- 
ond chamber-music group under this 
management. 

The list of solo artists remains un- 
changed. Jeanne Van Drooge, so- 
prano, will present a new group of 
Dutch songs in costume, and will be 
available for joint appearances with 
Walter Hatchek, pianist, who also 

(Continued on page 211) 


Dolores Hayward 


ECAUSE of expanded interests 

and activities, Dolores Hayward 

and her associate, Ethel D. Sip- 
perly, now operating as Dolores Hay- 
ward Artist Management, will change 
the firm name to Dolores Hayward 
Associates, Inc.—“a music service or- 
ganization.” These activities will in- 
clude, as before, artist management 
and promotion, and, in addition, spe- 
cial projects in television ; film ‘pack- 
ages for the educational market ; and 
a service department for the promo- 
tion of outstanding American com- 
posers and their works. 

Associated in this new service or- 
ganization is HRH Television Fea- 
tures (Gustave MHaenschen, Paul 
Rosen, and Dolores Hayward) ; 
Walter Preston Management, Inc., as 
the radio wing, is also active in tele- 
vision and recordings. This collab- 
oration gives to the artist specialized 
representation in each field, and com- 
plete coverage in all. The artist man- 
agement division of Dolores Hayward 
Associates—covering, in addition to 
the foregoing, opera, operetta, thea- 
tre and concert—is under the per- 
sonal direction of Ethel Sipperly. 

The business of Dolores Hayward 
Associates, Inc., has thus become 
many-sided, through its exploitation 
of new musical territory. The re- 
sults, for example, of this manage- 
ment’s representation, for the past 
two years, of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Telephone and The Medium, and 
of the works of Vittorio Giannini 
have demonstrated the appetite of the 
public and the market for works of 
contemporary composers, particularly 
in the operatic field. 

This organization’s television divi- 
sion, HRH Television Features, is al- 
ready distributing to television sta- 
tions throughout the country a series 
of operatic films by artists and the 
orchestra of La Scala in Milan; and 
thirteen symphonic films by the Radio 
Philharmonic of Rome; and _ ballet 
films. HRH is preparing now a ser- 
ies of live operetta and opera pro- 
ductions, is continuing its experiment 
with opera in English, and is making 
another series of films for nation-wide 
distribution to educational outlets. 





Larry Gordon 
Dolores Hayward 


Artists under the Hayward Man- 
agement are: Maria D’Attili and 
Laurel Hurley, sopranos; Shannon 
Bolin (new), mezzo-soprano; 
Margery Mayer, contralto; Donald 
Blackey (new) and Harold Brow 
tenors; Paul King, baritone; Stanlcy 
Carlson, bass-baritone; and Hermann 
Herz, conductor. 

Maria D’Attili, well known here 
and abroad for her performance is 
Lucy, in The Telephone, has just r« 
turned to the United States after si 
months in London in Sir Charles 
Cochran’s musical production, Toug) 
at the Top. Laurel Hurley, offere: 
a debut appearance by the Haarle 
Philharmonic Society, appeared in 
operetta in Cleveland and St. Paul, 
and as soloist with the Connectict 
Symphony, and will be busy in oper 
in February. Shannon Bolin, wl 
had success last summer in lig! 
opera, was more recently alternate i» 
the title role of Marc Blitzstein’s R« 
gina. Harold Brown is making his 
second successive trans-continenta! 
tour as first tenor of The Revelers 
Paul King, after a full fall season, 
has left for a tour in the conce: 
version of The Telephone, which wil! 
keep him busy through May 10 
Stanley Carlson is scheduled to go 
into a new musical play, and Donald 
Blackey is in the cast of Menotti’s 
The Consul. 








Erminie Kahn 
RMINIE KAHN Artist Manage- 


ment continues exclusive direction 
of the tours of Robert Goldsand, 

celebrated pianist, who adds to his 
general recital programs and orches- 
tral repertoire various series for uni- 
versities, such as the three-concert 
series, Creators of Modern Piano 
Music; three-concert Survey of the 
Historical Development of Piano Lit- 
erature; and the six-concert cycle of 
Chopin works, which he is giving this 
season at the Kosciuszko Foundation 
in New York, under the auspices of 
the Chopin Centennial Committee. 

Helen Kwalwasser, 22-year-old viol- 
inist, who will tour Europe again 
this spring, is now jointly under the 
management of Miss Kahn and Muni- 
cipal Concerts, Inc., Houston, Tex. 

The New York Wind Ensemble, 
comprising the New York Brass En- 
semble and the New York Woodwind 
Quintet, continues its wide and varied 
college and chamber-music activities 
under this management, chiefly in the 
East. The group of ten young Ameri- 
can brass and woodwind players, offer- 
ing early, standard, and —— rep- 
ertoire, will be heard at the Library 
of Congress this season in a cham- 
ber-music program, in addition to its 
tours. The ensemble offered New 
York this December, in Town Hall 
performance, a distinguished program 
containing Monteverdi’s Orfeo, scored 
chiefly for brass and woodwinds, and 
Stravinsky’s opéra bouffe, Mavra, as- 
sisted by Robert Craft as guest con- 
ductor, and a group of young Ameri- 
can singers. 

Also continuing with this manage- 

(Continued on page 211) 


David Libidins 


HE bookings of the Ballet Russ« 

de Monte Carlo for the 1950-51 

season will be completed by the 
end of January. The demand for the 
ballet is so strong that it has alread 
been necessary to refuse a good num 
ber of dates, because of routing dif 
ficulties. In many cities the current 
season established a ten-year recor 
of box office gross receipts. 

Mme. Wanda Landowska, who r¢ 
cently appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, will be 
available for a number of symphony, 
recital, and radio appearances in th 
Fast. 

This office will be the exclusive 
management for Lili Kraus, world- 
renowned pianist. Miss Kraus will 
participate in a Mozart festival in 
1951, and will be available from the 
middle of January until June, 1951. 

Ruth Posselt, one of the most dis- 
tinguished American women violinists, 
has appeared during the past two sea- 
sons with the Chicago Symphony, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Boston Sym- 
phony (in both Boston and New 
York), Oklahoma Symphony, Min- 
neapolis Symphony, and Dallas Sym- 
phony. She will be soloist with a 
number of symphony orchestras dur 
ing the next season. 

The Busch Quartet will be avail- 
able for a limited number of appear- 
ances with chamber-music societies 
during the coming season. 

Doda Conrad, well-known _lieder- 
singer, is scheduled for a number of 
appearances with musical organiza- 
tions and chamber-music societies, 
presenting as a special feature the 

(Continued on page 211) 
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“HIS TECHNIQUE IS PERFECT BUT IN ZABALETA THE ARTIST IS AS GREAT AS OR EVEN GREATER THAN THE HARPIST- 
a Re. MAURICE EL: 


Two. Y. Reectatls 


Carnegie Hall 
October, 1949 


N.Y. TIMES, Oct. 8, 1949: 
“A good-sized audience ap- 
plauded his skill in a difficult 


program.” 


N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, Oct. 8, 1949: 
“The Beethoven Variations 


came to life in a way that tran- 





scriptions rarely do, and it gave 
Mr. Zabaleta a chance to show 
his superiority as musician and 


performer, and his good taste.” 





N.Y. SUN, Oct. 8, 1949: 

“By judicious programming 
and a subtle sense of phrasing 
and dynamics Zabaleta gave his 


recital considerable substance.” 


* 


1950 Season 


South America 
and Las Antilles 





Return to Carnegie Hall 
New York, Dec. 1950 


Personal Representative: EDUARDO LIRA 
c/o Lyon & Healy, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
von & HEALY HARP > Florida 463 Buenos Aires, Argentina 


February, 1950 
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Henry Colbert 


No entering its third season, the 
Henry Colbert management con- 

forms to its original aim of pre- 
senting a limited number of distin- 
guished artists, along with a select 
group of the most promising younger 
musicians, implementing their talents 
with creative publicity of imagination 
and taste. 

In July, 1949, Ann Colbert, maga- 
zine writer and former associate 
editor of Pageant, joined the firm. 
Miss Colbert is in charge of New 
York recitals (a specialty of the Col- 
bert office), publicity, and press rela- 
tions. Another addition is William 
Steinkraus, sales representative. Henry 
Colbert himself aiso continues as 
manager of the New Friends of 
Music. 

The Colbert list is headed by Hors- 
zowski, pianist; Reginald Keil, clari- 
netist; and the Albeneri Trio. 

Horszowski added to his reputation 
with a New York recital, in October, 
that received enthusiastic critical ac- 
claim. He will be presented in 1950- 
51 in recital, as soloist with orchestra, 
and in joint recital with the dis- 
tinguished English clarinetist, Regi- 
nald Kell. 

Mr. Kell, a newcomer to America 
in 1949, firmly established himself as 
a master of his instrument. His 
appearances as soloist with orchestra 
and as assisting artist with trios and 
quartets were greeted with an en- 
thusiastic reception. In addition to 
his engagements as soloist and assist- 
ing artist, he will be presented in 1950 
as leader of his own ensemble, Reg- 
inald Kell and his Chamber Players, 
a flexible group of artists permitting 
the presentation of the clarinet liter- 
ature from sonatas to sextets. 

In the ensemble field, Henry Col- 
bert continues to represent the Al- 
beneri Trio (Erich Itor Kahn, piano; 
Giorgio Ciompi, violin; Benar Heifetz, 
cello), whose successful 1949-50 sea- 
son includes a coast-to-coast tour. Mr. 
Kahn, pianist of the trio, was 
awarded, in 1949, the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Medal for Eminent 
Services to Chamber Music. This 
spring, the Albeneri Trio will give its 





Henry Colbert 


own Town Hall recital, in which it 
will reintroduce the Malipiero Sonata 
1 Tre, not heard in concert in Amer- 
ica since 1927. 

Henry Colbert has become Eastern 
representative for the Fine Arts 
Quartet of Chicago. The Pro Arte 
Quartet of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will also be available again for a 
limited number of engagements dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season. 

Among vocalists, Henry Colbert 
will present again the young soprano, 
Helen Phillips, whose 1949 successes 
included appearances at the National 
Convention of the American Red 
Cross, before an audience of 5,000, 
the Fisk Music Festival, and such 
colleges as Swarthmore, Texas State, 
and Howard University. In addition 
to Miss Phillips, Henry Colbert will 
present the young soprano, Phyllis 
Curtin; William Hess, tenor; and 
Seymour Mandel,. baritone. 

The Colbert list also includes James 
Friskin, Erich Itor Kahn, Florence 
Kirsch, and Konrad Wolff, pianists; 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichordist ; 
Giorgio Ciompi and Carlo Ferro, 
violinists; Stefan Auber, cellist; Dan- 
iel Saidenberg, conductor of the well- 
known Saidenberg Little Symphony ; 
Howard Shanet, conductor; and Ruth 
Kisch-Arndt’s Early Music Founda- 
tion. 








Clarence E. Cramer 
LARENCE E. Cramer, who has 


managed tours of musical and 

stage artists since 1920, announ- 
ces a variety of ensembles, joint con- 
certs, and solo recitalists for the 
1950-51 season. 


The Longines Symphonette, CBS 
radio orchestra of 31 players, con- 
ducted by Mis- 
tel Piastro, ‘will Pais By | 
be available for 
bookings. The © 
Hans Muenzer | 5 i 
Symphonic En- ? 
semble offers or- 
chestral concerts 
of a more popu- 
lar radio type. 
The Eva Jessye 
Choir, noted for 
its five seasons 
in the produc- 
tion of Porgy 
and Bess will 
tour with six- 
teen voices, a 
cellist, and a pianist, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jessye. Gala Nite at the 
Opera will offer the garden scene from 
Gounod’s Faust, either in costume or 
in evening dress, by leading Chicago 
singers and Alexander Aster, pianist; 
the program also includes other oper- 
atic ensembles, or the singers will help 
local organizations to give Faust or 
Verdi’s Aida with their own choruses. 

The Chicago Opera Ballet of twenty 
dancers, headed by Ruth Page and 
3entley Stone, will again tour, giving 
comic and serious ballets and panto- 
mine stories. The Katherine Flowers 
Dancers—six dancers, conga drum- 
mer, pianist, and narrator, which made 





Clarence E. Cramer 
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forty Chicago appearances this season, 
will offer a 300-year cross-section of 
Negro dances, from slavery to be-bop. 

In the classification of joint con- 
certs, Ruth Page and Bentley Stone, 
who have appeared before many uni- 
versity audiences, will be available as 
a duo. Elizabeth Humphrey, lyric 
soprano, will appear with Miriam 
Wagner, pianist, who has played with 
the Chicago Symphony in three sea- 
sons. Mildred Slocum, soprano, and 
William Charles, bass, featured sing- 
ers on the Union Pacific Hour, will 
present a duet program, with special 
emphasis on operatic duets. Dudley 
Powers, principal cellist of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and Mary Louise 
Boehm, pianist, will be available for 
joint recitals. 

Solo artists in Mr. Cramer’s list 
are Joyce Renee, violinist, who has 
appeared five times in three years at 
Pennsylvania State College, and Barre 
Hill, lyric baritone with a magnetic 
personality. 


Demeter Zachareff 

For the 1950-51 season, Demeter 
Zachareff continues to manage the 
celebrated American tenor, Roland 
Hayes. Also under his management 
is the Zimbler String Sinfonietta, a 
group of sixteen members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, which presented a 
series of concerts in Boston in 
1949-50. 

Jacqueline Bazinet, lyric-coloratura 
soprano, and Edgar /iens, baritone, 
presented in joint recital, made their 

3oston debut a year ago. The Cos- 
mopolitan Stars of Opera, presenting 
a program of operatic classics and 
folk songs, will tour again this com- 
ing season. 


Thea Dispeker 


IHERE have been several addi- 

tions to the roster of Thea Dis- 

peker, who is entering her fourth 
year as a personal representative: 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist; the 
Mannes Trio; Frank Glazer, pianist; 
Eugene Szenkar, conductor; Doris 
Doree, soprano ; 
Kathy Barr, so- 
prano; and Mi- 
chael Bartlett, 
tenor. 

Continuing un- 

der Miss Dispe- 
ker’s guidance 
are the follow- 
ing: 
Singers : Rich- 
ard Tucker, 
tenor of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Associa- 
tion; Polyna 
Stoska, soprano 
of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association; Dorothy 
Sarnoff, soprano; Alice Howland, 
mezzo-soprano; Kathryn Harvey, so- 
prano; Lawrence Davidson, bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association ; 
Larra Browning, dramatic soprano; 
Steven Kennedy, baritone; and Vir- 
ginia Paris, mezzo-soprano. 

Instrumentalists: Alexander Borov- 
sky, pianist; and Franz Waxman, 
composer and conductor. 

William Wymetal, stage director, 
managing director of the Pittsburgh 
Light Opera Association. 

In addition, Miss Dispeker is gen- 
eral manager of the Little Orches- 
tra Society, Thomas Scherman, con- 
ductor, which is playing 52 concerts 
between October, 1949, and April, 
1950. 

Miss Dispeker has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Bach Com- 
memorative Festival, to be given un- 
der the direction of Pablo Casals, 
in Prades, France, from June 1 to 


20, 1950, 


Thea Dispeker 


Musie Artists 
Associated 


USIC Artists Associated offers 

a variety of artists and ensem- 

bles for the 1950-51 season: The 
Krakow Sinfonietta, a group of eight- 
een string players, in a program of 
chamber music; Robert Quick, vio- 
linist, and Gui Mombaerts, pianist, 
in sonata recitals, and solo appear- 
ances; The Choralists, John Hal- 
loran, conductor; Winfield Crawford, 
young baritone, available for ora- 
torio, concert, and opera; Coyal Mc- 
Mahan, who comes to the concert 
field by way of the Cotton Club, the 
original New York cast of Porgy 
and Bess, and Finian’s Rainbow; the 
Original Moonlight Moaners Quartet, 
who just completed a nine-month ra- 
dio engagement at WOR, in New 
York, 

Midwest representation of Stephan 
Hero enables us to offer this out- 
standing violinist in recital. A new- 
comer to this country, Gunnar Sand- 
vold, has appeared in Stockholm) as 
Crown, in Gershwin’s Porgy and 
3ess, and has appeared in opera in 
Norway and Sweden. 


National Musie 
League, Ine. 


HE National Music League is a 
unique organization in the field of 
music. It is the only non-profit 
concert management, working on a 
co-operative basis; the artists accepted 
for management by the National Music 
League are carefully selected by a 
panel of judges, composed of estab- 
lished and well-known musicians; and 
it accepts under its management only 
young artists (the age limit is thirty). 
Mrs. Anna C. Molyneux, managing 
director, reports that to fill engage- 
ments in the 1949-50 season, the 
league’s artists have travelled as far 
(Continued on page 211) 





M. P. Bichurin 


ITH the benefit of his wide 
European experience, M. P 
Bichurin continues to represent 

and manage a select group of import- 

ant artists. cs 

In his ten years as Rudolf Fir- 
kusny’s representative, he has or- 
ganized for the 
pianist three 
complete tours 
in South Amer- 
ica; five in Cen- 
tral America 
and the West 
Indies, and two 
in Europe. Re- 
cently Mr. Fir- 
kusny made ten 
appearances 
with the Tel- 
Aviv Philhar- 
monic, in Israel, 
under the direc- 
tion of Paul 
Paray. He also 
played three recitals there, one o 
which was a benefit for the or 
chestra. Just before his return t 
the United States this winter, he gav« 
several performances with the Brus 
sels Philharmonic. At the end ot 
March, the pianist will participate in 
a music festival in Cartagena, Colom 
bia, and will then embark on a Scutl 
American tour. He will give pro 
grams in Mexico and Cuba before re- 
turning to this country. 

Ruggiero Ricci, who gave a suc 
cessful recital in Carnegie Hall last 
November, has been heard four times 
in Mexico City this season, and has 
played in Venezuela and San Salva- 
dor. The violinist’s European tou 
this spring will include appearances 
in Belgium, The Netherlands, France, 
Italy, and Germany, and the making 
of records at the Decca studios in 
London. During May and June he 
will give programs in South America 

Franz Allers, who has been serving 
as musical director of Brigadoon, has 
been engaged to conduct many Euro- 
pean symphony orchestras during the 
1950-51 season. 


Ludwig Lustig 


UDWIG LUSTIG announces 
that June Kelly, dramatic so- 
prano, and Howard Vandenburg, 
young American heroic tenor, have 
recently joined his management. June 
Kelly sang Desdemona in a concert 
performance of Verdi’s Otello, with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, under Wil- 
liam Steinberg, and will appear again 
with the same organization on March 
in a coast-to-coast broadcast of 
excerpts from Otello, over NBC 

Mr. Lustig will continue to have 
the following artists under his ex- 
clusive management: 

Herbert Janssen, baritone of the 
Metropolitan and San Francisco op- 
era companies. In addition to his op- 
era activities and various concert ap- 
pearances, Mr. Janssen sang the part 
of Orestes in the concert per forman- 
ces of Strauss’ Elektra given in De- 
cember by the New York” Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony, under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. 

Paula Lenchner, soprano. Now in 
her third season with the Metropoli- 
tan, Miss Lenchner will appear in 
the title role of Madama Butterfly at 
Central City, Colo., this summer. 

Kenneth Schon, baritone. Before 
returning to the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Schon appeared at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, for four 
months in such operas as Aida, Sal- 
ome, The Magic Flute, and the world 
premiere of Arthur Bliss’ The Olym- 
pians. 

Irma Gonzalez, soprano. In addi- 
tion to extensive activity in Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries, 
Miss Gonzales appeared with the 
New York City Opera Company in 
New York and St. Louis, and with 
the Pittsburgh Opera. She plans to go 
to Europe in the spring. 

Ralph Herbert, baritone of the 

(Continued on page 211) 
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"This was playing fit for the gods; mere 
mortals felt keenly that it was a privilege to 
be present." 


New York Journal-American, 
Oct. 5, 1949 


" ,.. Carnegie Hall sold out for him... 


New York Journal-American, 
Nov. 7, 1949 


"The house was also too crowded for com- 


fort... Boston Post, 


Dec. 7, 1949 


"When a master goes to work, you give him 

the floor and listen—the orchestra succumbed 
to his way of thinking..." 

Chicago Daily Tribune, 

Dec. 16, 1949 





Solomon will appear 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
March 9, 10, 12, 13, 20, 21, 1951 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington 


and Baltimore. 





Carnegie Hall Recitals 
Nov. 5, and Dec. &, 1950 











For Available Dates 


October 1950 through March 1951: 
Exclusive Management: A. STROK 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








February, 1950 





Fifty Years Ago 
(Continued from page 188) 


en than the period when Wagner 
wrote Parsifal? Did Paganini stand 
out in his day any more than Kreisler 
does in our day? Such questions as 
these made me trot down to the pub- 
lic library to take a look at what 
was spread before the hungry music- 
lover on the pages of the New York 
Times in 1900. 

The first thing that struck my eye 
was the fact that on Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1900, only one piano recital advertised 
for the next couple of weeks. It was 
by Vladimir De Pachmann, and, as 
usual, his program was devoted to 
Chopin preludes, mazurkas, and 
études. On Jan. 15, 1950, sixteen 
piano recitals were advertised in the 
New York Times, with programs 
ranging from Scarlatti to Shostako- 
vich. The population of New York 
in 1900 was a little over 3,000,000 
The population today is a little over 
8,000,000. Are we to assume that 
our musical demands have grown to 
such an extent that less than three 
times as many people yearn for six- 
teen times as many piano recitals? Or 
have our musical impulses grown to 
such an extent that only double the 
population of the country (145,000,- 
000 as against 75,000,000) produces 
sixteen times as many pianistic gen- 
iuses or, shall we say, talents? 

The opera situation on the other 
hand, has remained fairly static. Dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 18, 1900, the 
Metropolitan Opera repertory was as 
follows: Lohengrin, Die Walkiire, 
Rigoletto, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
\ida, and Les Huguenots. During a 
recent week in 1950, the repertory of 
the Metropolitan was as follows: Di 
Walkure, Lohengrin, Rigoletto, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Tosca, Die Meister- 
singer. Not much change there. 

The fifty years have made little 
change in the susceptibility of singers 
to larynx and bronchial afflictions, in 
spite of penicillin and the sulfa drugs. 
On Feb. 17, 1900, a review of a 
Lohengrin performance the night be- 
fore began, “The season of general 
indisposition among the Metropolitan 
Opera singers continues .. .” Emma 
I<ames was replaced as Elsa by Susan 
Strong; Ernst Van Dyck was re- 
placed as Lohengrin by Julius Perotti. 
In a performance of Die Walkiire a 
few weeks ago, the Metropolitan was 
forced to make no less than five sub- 
stitutions. Helena Braun substituted 
as Brunhilde for Helen Traubel, Re- 
gina Resnik as Sieglinde for Polyna 
Stoska, Maxine Stellman as one of the 
Valkyrs for Regina Resnik, and so 
on, 

The critics were as captious then 
as they are now. Read the follow- 
ing: “The unspeakable dullness of the 
musical season does not encourage 
comment on the current attractions 
in the places of musical entertain- 
ment.” Did Olin Downes write this 
recently? Not at all. W. J. Hender- 
son ae it in the New York Times 
of Feb. 1900. Or this: “Novelties 
in the line of instrumental music are 
few and far between, and those which 


are produced do _ not __ stimulate 
thought.” Oh, no. This was not 
written by Virgil Thomson. It was 


written by the same Henderson, on 
Feb. 18, 1900. It was written when 
Debussy was soon to reach his creat- 
ive summit with Pelléas and Méli- 
sande, when Ravel was beginning to 
come to prominence, when Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was mapping out The 
Golden Cockerel. The Golden Age? 
Not in the eyes of observers in 1900. 
Probably the most active singer on 
the boards of the Metropolitan in 
1900 was Ernestine Schumann-Heink; 
just as a few years ago, it was Kir- 
sten Flagstad. There was no Caruso 
yet, no Chaliapin, no Farrar, no Pon- 
selle. The golden age? 

A critic in 1900, reporting a con- 
cert by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, wrote, “Bach’s Mass in B minor 
ranks among the stupendous achieve- 
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ments of the famous composer.” Now- 
adays you might read the same lines 
by a contemporary critic about a per- 
formance at the Bethlehem Bach 
Festival. Bach is still famous. 

Social life with music as a side-dish 
was quite active in 1900. Now it is 
practically nil. On Feb. 10, 1900, Mrs. 
George Gould gave a dinner party for 
68 guests. The dinner was served at 
seven, at an oval table. The New 
York Times gave it almost a column. 
The menu was long and elaborate, 
and later on there was supper. Be- 
tween dinner and supper an “inci- 
dental” musical was furnished by no 
less than Emma Eames and Antonio 
Scotti. In 1950 this is not done. 

The most remarkable change has 
taken place in mechanical devices. In 
1900, there were two phonograph re- 
cording companies, producing about a 
million records a year. Today there 
are about twenty or more recording 
companies, and the two largest (RCA 
Victor and Columbia) alone produce 
about 150 million records a year. In 
1900 the pianola was the marvel of 
the day. It evidently had come to 
stay. A musical magazine wrote: 
“The execution of the pianola is hu- 
man. Its capacity is beyond the hu- 
man capacity.” I am not going to 
quarrel with the paradox in the two 
sentences. But it took exactly twenty 
years for the pianola to pass from 
the prestige of Fifth Avenue man- 
sions into the slums of cheap honky- 
tonk taverns. In these twenty years, 
millions of dollars were spent by 
Duo-Art to record Paderewski, 
Friedman, De Pachmann, Carreno, 
and others, and by Ampico to record 
Rachmaninoff, Lhevinne,  Levitzki, 
and some of their contemporaries. A 
year or two after the appearance of 
the amazing pianola, along came Mar- 
coni; the air-waves were filled with 
really human performances. In a 
brief span of fifty years we have 
seen the development of the phono- 
graph itself, the talkies, the radio, 
and _ finally television. What will the 
next fifty years bring? 

But let’s go back to the golden age. 
A cast of Rigoletto at the Metropoli- 
tan fifty years ago offered Sembrich, 
Mantelli, Salignac, Devries, and 
Campanari. A cast of Rigoletto in 
January, 1950 listed, Pons, Brown- 
ing, Peerce, Warren, Szekely. (Lily 
Pons fell ill, and was replaced by 
Patrice Munsel.) Not a cast to be 
ashamed of. In 1900, the conductor 
of the Rigoletto was Paur. (In fact, 
he conducted every night the week 
of Feb. 1900.) In 1950, the con- 
ductor was a fine newcomer by the 
name of Perlea. (He shared the 
week with Reiner, Stiedry, and 
Cimara; not too bad, is it?) 

Maybe the tear-stained golden-agers 
are thinking of orchestras and con- 
ductors. In 1900, the New York 
Philharmonic was in its 58th year, 
and Damrosch presided over the New 
York Symphony, which only nine 
years earlier opened Carnegie Hall 
with Tchaikovsky as its guest. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra was founded 
in that year. The Boston Symphony, 
however, was already a regular visitor 
to New York. So was the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. There was no or- 
chestra in Cleveland, Kansas City, or 
Los Angeles. There were Chicago 
and St. Louis symphony orchestras. 
sut they were still no more than lusty 
children, beginning to grow up. In 
1950, we can count in this country 
four of the six greatest orchestras in 
the world, upwards of thirty major 
orchestras and dozens more in vari- 
ous stages of development. No, the 
orchestras have not tarnished the 
gold of music. 

Conductors? In 1900 we had 
Nikisch, Mahler, Muck, Damrosch, 
Safonoff, Paur, and Thomas—not a 
bad list. Today we have Toscanini, 
De Sabata, Reiner, Koussevitzky, Or- 
mandy, Mitropoulos—not a bad list, 
either. 

As a matter of fact, the golden 
age is continuous, in spite of wars, 
calamities, dark ages, and revolutions. 


Of course, there are setbacks and 
there are transitions; but civilization 
itself is continuous, even when it 
seems to be retarded or thrown for a 
loss. 

Let us compare at random in- 
terpreters of various kinds in these 
two periods, fifty years apart. Of 
course, some of them have lived 
through the entire span. Richard 
Strauss, who lived almost until 1950, 
was 36 years old in 1900, but his 
creative life embraced nearly the en- 
tire first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury as well. Nikisch was a great 
conductor in 1900, but he continued 
to wear his golden crown for 22 years 
of the twentieth century. Toscanini, 
on the other hand, was entirely un- 
known in this country until 1908. 
Read these names and marvel: 

In 1900: Nordica, Eames, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Scotti, de Reszke, 
Nikisch, Paderewski, De Pachmann, 
Ysaye, Sarasate, Busoni. 

Read these names and relax: 

In 1950: Toscanini, Flagstad, De 
Sabata, Kreisler, Heifetz, Rubinstein, 
Pons, Pinza, Peerce, Reiner, Horo- 
witz, Piatigorsky. 

Also consider the names that il- 
lumined our musical skies at one time 
or another during these intervening 


years: Caruso, ( “rR Farrar, 
Ponselle, Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci, Gi- 
annini, Jodanzky, Rachmaninoff, 


Casals, Lhevinne. 

Is it possible to determine the rela- 
tive metallic content of such illustri- 
ous exponents of the art of music 
at various periods? If you take a 
century and divide it into decades, 
you will find each decade sparkling 
with its own personalities, in direct 
ratio to the times, population, eco- 
nomic circumstances, and _ peaceful 
pursuits of that particular decade. 

One ficld—perhaps the most impor- 
tant—I have not yet elaborated on: 
the field of creative music. Is this 
what the pallbearers mean when they 
lament the passing of the Golden 
Age? If so, perhaps the prospect- 
ing for gold is a little too personal, 
so that each prospector sees only the 
dust and not the nugget. Again I 
maintain that with the exception of 
such prolonged periods of declines or 
transitions as the Dark Ages, the 
French and American revolutions, the 
American Civil War, the Russian 
Revolutions, and the barbarous years 
of Nazism and Fascism, creative art 
of every form follows a consistent 
line of development. How can we 
compare the elegant era of a Mozart 
with the revolutionary stirrings of 
3eethoven’s times, or the romantic 
strivings of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury with our present era? If Wag- 
ner was a product of his time, so 
must Shostakovitch be of his. It 
is difficult to create artificial lines of 
demarcation between periods, or even 
centuries. 

Someone recently asserted that the 
twentieth century really began in 
1914. Perhaps so; but I shall stay 
by the calendar. In 1900 Debussy 
was 38 years old. But Pelléas et 
Mélisande did not make its appear- 
ance until 1902. Ravel was 25 years 
old in 1900. But he died in 1937, and 
therefore belongs largely to our cen- 
tury. Daphnis et Chloé and the 
song cycle Shéhérazade were written 
after 1900. In 1900, Rachmaninoff 
was 27 years old; his chief works 
were written in the first 44 years of 
the twentieth century. Schonberg and 
Stravinsky are still with us. 

In brief summary, for Serer 
sake, I shall mention names 

In 1900: Saint-Saéns, Mahler, 
Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sibelius, 
Dvorak, Scriabin, Puccini, Fauré, 
Verdi—a good list. In 1950: Schén- 
berg, Stravinsky, Bloch, Prokofieff, 
Hindemith, Britten, Shostakovitch, 
Copland, Martinu, Sessions, Barber, 
Thomson—what’s wrong with this 
list ? 

We may not have a Beethoven or 
a Wagner or a Tchaikovsky, but I 
still see no cause to lament the pass- 
ing of a Golden Age. Who can tell 


which of our present-day composers 
will be remembered in the next cen- 
tury? For every Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schubert, or Wagner, dozens 
of their contemporary composers are 
forgotten; some of them enjoyed a 
greater vogue in their time than their 
ultimately more fortunate immortals, 
How much do we hear of Pierné’s 
music today? Yet he was a con- 
temporary of Ravel, and much in 
vogue at one time. How much do 
we hear of Max Reger? He was al- 
most more in vogue at one time than 
Richard Strauss. 

In a recent article Virgil Thomson, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
analyzing in his own way the first 
fifty years of our century, stipulated 
many deficiencies in our musical life, 
and there are indeed many. For pur. 
poses of argument, however, he cre- 
ates an imaginary war between man- 
agements and the so-called “intellect 
ual audience.” The underlying thesis 
of Thomson’s article seems to be the 
perennial complaint that managers 
somehow resist new music. His ar- 
ticle was on page 7. I turned to page 
6, which gave all the programs {or 
the ensuing week. In a list of about 
forty musical events I counted s'x- 
teen first performances, and about 25 
compositions by such contemporary 
composers as Schonberg, Bliss, Villa- 
Lobos, Barték, Martinu, Prokoficff, 
Hindemith, and Britten. I would cer- 
tainly call this a golden age for con- 
posers. 

I should like to commend Mir. 
Thomson, however, for his mode: ty 
in writing: “In 1950, people like ine 
write about music, while in 1900 such 
articles were written by men lke 
Debussy and Ernest Newman.” [| 
wish I could be as modest, but even 
if people like me have not usua'ly 
written articles, I do not see whiy 
managers are not entitled to express 
themselves about music, as artists and 
critics do. And so I dare to say, as 
we stand on the threshold of the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, 
that we are all still in the golden age 
of music—performers, compose: 
managers, critics, and especially au . 
ences. 


Civie Concerts 
(Continued from page 192) 


our normal annual increase in the 
number of associations which we have 
experienced during the past decade 
At the same time, we visualize con- 
tinued growth within the member- 
ships of existing associations. 

Civic’s non- -dependence ¢ on the an- 
nouncement of specific artists during 
membership campaigns has been found 
to be of fundamental importance. One 
result has been that the old belief 
that “fewer concerts mean better con- 
certs” has been dissipated. As a con- 
sequence, me embers of Civic Music are 
now enjoying their concerts more, as 
well as enjoying more of them each 
season, and, at the same time, they 
are becoming discriminating listeners. 
In fact, they join Civic Music be- 
cause they believe that their associa- 
tions are worthy of their permanent 
support, in addition to furnishing en- 
joyment. In other words, they do not 
join just to hear specifically an- 
nounced artists. 

While the economic soundness and 
the inherent democracy of Civic 
Music are recognized as largely re- 
sponsible for its growth, Civic Con- 
certs Service also realizes that there 
are other equally important factors. 
First, and of greatest importance, are 
the unselfish and untiring civic lead- 
ers of our American cities. To their 
names must be added those of all the 
great artists and musical organiza- 
tions whose slogan is “The show must 
go on.” Finally, there are the organ- 
izers and campaign directors, whose 
constant inspiration is the satisfac- 
tion that comes from the work of 
building and creating. Civic Concert 
Service salutes all of these as it en- 
ters the second half of this century of 
progress. 
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Coppicus and 


Schang, Inc. 

(Continued from page 189) 
Europe’s most important summer 
music festivals in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, and will return in 
the early fall for another tour of the 
United States as recitalist and soloist 
with the principal symphony orches- 
tras. 

Nan Merriman, the 
can mezzo-soprano, whose _ latest 
achievement is a re-engagement by 
Arturo Toscanini for his annual oper- 


young Ameri- 


atic broadcasts with the NBC Sym- 
phony. Miss Merriman, who took 
part in the performances of Otello 
two seasons ago, will sing Mistress 
Page in Arturo Toscanini’s presenta- 
tion of Verdi’s Falstaff on April 1 
and April 8. During the coming 


fall, Miss Merriman will make her 
first European tour. 
The great Swedish tenor Jussi 


Bjorling is popular with audiences of 


both Metropolitan Opera and San 
Francisco Opera. He will also make 
a long recital tour next season, and 


in some of his programs will again 
be joined by his lyric soprano wife, 
Anna-Lisa Bjoerling. 

Oscar Levant, one of the biggest 
box-office attractions in American 
music will again concertize next sea- 
son. The inimitable star of concerts, 
radio, and motion pictures begins his 
tour in January, 1951, as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony. He 
will play with the principal orchestras 
across the country and will also give 
a succession of solo recitals. 

Hildegarde, the celebrated chan- 
teuse, will be making her first concert 
tour next season, in her Song and 
Piano Concerts, and will be assisted 
by her own orchestra of twelve mu- 
sicians. Her tour will be divided into 
two parts. In the fall, beginning in 
late October, Hildegarde will tour 
the Midwest and the East. In the 
spring, beginning after Easter, Hilde- 
garde will tour the South, the South- 
west and the West Coast. 

Maryla Jonas, the notable 
pianist whose recordings are 
classical best-sellers, 
transcontinental tour. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny is already announced as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and with the orchestras 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Houston, Montreal and 
Seattle. Mr. Firkusny will make his 
annual European concert tour during 
the summer. 

Hazel Scott, an American favorite, 
will make many summer appearances 
this season. She will tour next sea- 
son in recitals and as soloist with or- 
chestras. New on the Coppicus and 
Schang piano list this season is Mario 
Braggiotti, formerly half of the two- 
piano team of Fray and Braggiotti. 
This artist is now playing solo re- 
citals on his own, and there is wide- 
spread interest in his availability. Mr. 
Braggiotti has conceived a new ap- 
proach to the traditional piano recital, 
and his presentation is announced as 
An Informal Program of Piano Mu- 
sic — Classical — Modern — Popu- 
lar—with his Musical Caricatures and 
Inimitable Improvisations. He is also 
available as soloist with symphony or- 
chestras. 

Vronsky and Babin, the interna- 
tionally renowned two-piano team, 
and one of the best liked concert at- 
tractions now available in North 
America, will have a long tour after 
their return from Europe in October. 
Ever on the lookout for new ideas to 
add to their repertory, Vronsky and 
Babin have now come up with a new 
concerto 


Polish 
among 
will have another 


1 ‘0 for two pianos written by 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff, which will be 
performed with a number of sym- 


phony orchestras. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, whose brilliant 
performances invariably bring about 
re-engagements, will begin his next 
season earlier than usual, starting in 
early October. He has ‘recently re- 
turned from his first concerts in Cen- 
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tral America. 

Szymon Goldberg, violinist, will be 
soloist with many of the principal 
symphony orchestras, and in addition 
will make a limited tour with his own 
ensemble of 23 musicians, in which he 
acts as conductor-soloist. Mr. Gold- 
berg introduced _ this novel concert 
form last fall in Carnegie Hall, where 
it was received with high interest 
and great success. 

Carroll Glenn, the young American 
violinist, will tour again as g solo re- 
citalist, and will make a number of 
appearances in joint recitals with her 
husband, Eugene List, pianist. Miss 
Glenn, a favorite in Europe as well as 
her native land, will give her annual 
European season late this spring, re- 
turning in mid-summer for outdoor 
engagements in this country. 

Mr. Coppicus and Mr. Schang have 
long specialized in the presentation of 
distinguished choral ensembles, and 
this season they will have three of 
the most popular singing aggregations 
in the country—de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, the Trapp Family Singers, 
and the General Platoft Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers. 

For three consecutive seasons now, 
de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, com- 
posed of 35 singing war veterans un- 
der the direction of Leonard de Paur, 
has broken all records in the con- 
cert field for number of engagements. 
Next season, to satisfy the widespread 
demand, they will again tour from 
September to late April, twice travers- 
ing the country. 

The Trapp Family Singers, now 
touring in Central America, will re- 
turn to Europe this summer for the 
first time in a decade. They will re- 
visit the countries in which they sang 
their way to fame before they fled 
the Nazis. Their return to America, 
now their homeland, is announced for 
Dec. 1, with a series of their tradi- 
tional Christmas concerts, after which 
they will make another transconti- 
nental tour. 

The redoubtable General  Platoff 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, as fa- 
miliar now to the American scene as 
the annual visit of the Ringling 
srothers’, Barnum and Bailey Circus 
or the Sonja Henie ice show, will 
again be singing their way across the 
land, piloted by Nicholas Kostrukoff, 
their faithful leader for twenty years. 

Susan Reed, the delightful Ameri- 
can folk singer, will make her first 
European appearances in the late 
spring. She is now completing an 
American tour of almost 100 con- 
certs, and will make another cross- 
country tour in a new program next 
season. 

Mia Slavenska, most beautiful of 
ballerinas, now on tour of the United 
States, will take her Ballet Variante 
on tour in a new program next sea- 
son. First she will be guest star of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo dur- 
ing its New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago seasons. Mme. Slavenska’s own 


ballet company will begin its tour 
about Jan. 1. 

The popular comedy dancers and 
mimes, Mata and Hari and _ their 


company, will make their third North 
American tour next season. They are 
also under the direction of Coppicus 
and Schang starting next fall. 


Community Concert 
Service 


(Continued from page 189) 


certs has developed a service that 
makes the finest concerts possible in 
both small towns and large cities. 
Twenty years ago, organized audi- 
ences were a doubtful experiment. To- 
day they are an established fact, and 
a strong influence in the musical life 
of the nation. But the experiment 
continues, and each year Community 
Concert Service meets the changing 
times and adjusts its type of service 
to meet those changes. 

In the coming concert season, Com- 
munity Concert Associations will find 
their campaigns for membership 


backed up by the finest service that 
it has been possible to devise in a 
quarter of a century of experience 
and research. 


Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd 


(Continued from page 189) 


—have both again had sold-out tours 
this season, and are both already sold 
out for next year. Mr. Casadesus has 
been associated with the Judson bu- 
reau since his American debut, in Jan- 


uary, 1935; Mr. Francescatti since 
his ‘American debut in the fall of 
1939. The pianist is also well known 


as composer; and his wife, Gaby 
Casadesus, joins him this season in a 
performance of his Two Piano Con- 
certo, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. His pianist son Jean, now 22 
years old, has just finished a concert 


tour of his own. Another bright 
voung Gallic artist is the blonde 


Parisian pianist, Nicole Henriot, still 
in her early twenties, whose current 
tour confirms the reception she has 
had since her American debut with the 
Philharmonic Symphony in 1948. This 
year she is soloist with the Boston, 
Montreal and Houston Symphonies, 
and is playing recitals from Vene- 
zuela to Vermont. 

Of British background are the 
duo-pianists Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, the pianist Clifford Cur- 
zon, the violinist William Primrose, 
and the London String Quartet (three 
of the four members, at least). 

Jartlett and Robertson have been in 
constant demand for many years. 
They toured England, Holland, and 
France this autumn, and started their 
American tour after the first of the 
year. They will remain at their Cali- 
fornia home all summer, filling a 
few special festival dates. Mr. Cur- 
zon’s tour, which is already sold out 
for 1950-51, includes an engagement 
with Bruno Walter in the Philhar- 
nomic-Symphony Brahms Cycle as 
well as re-engagements with many of 
the other leading orchestras. Glasgow- 
born William Primrose—practically 
Americanized by now, except for his 
weakness for cricket—has had a bril- 
liant season, with its climax in the 
world premiere of Bartdk’s Viola 
Concerto, which he introduced with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, under 
Antal Dorati, in December, and re- 
peated in its ‘radio premiere with the 
NBC Symphony, under Ernest An- 
sermet, in February. The violist, after 
several seasons of closely booked 
tours, will take a sabbatical next sea- 
son in England. The London String 
Quartet consists of John Pennington, 
first violin, Cecil Bonvalot, violist, and 
Warwick Evans, cellist, all of whom 
received their first training at the 
Royal College of Music in London; 
and Laurent Halleux, second violin, a 
favorite pupil of César Thomson at 
the Brussels Conservatoire. The quar- 
tet starts its tour next vear in Janu- 
ary, 1951; during March and April 
it will be joined by the young New 
Zealand pianist, Richard Farrell, who 
will be heard on their programs in 
one of the great quintets—the Schu- 
mann or the Dvorak. Mr. Farrell will 
also be booked for a tour of his own. 
Another New Zealander on the Jud- 
son, O’Neill and Judd list is Oscar 
Natzka, leading bass-baritone of the 
Royal Covent Garden Opera, in Lon- 
don, and the New York City Opera 
Company. The six-foot-two singer, 
who served for six years in the Can- 
adian Navy, has won a wide personal 
following in concert with his dramatic 
personality and rich voice. 

Other internationally famous artists 
long identified with the Judson name 
are Rudolf Serkin, pianist, and his 
father-in-law, Adolf Busch, violinist. 
Both are now American citizens, and 
both, with their families, make their 
permanent homes in the hills of Ver- 
mont, near Brattleboro. The Serkin 
season is automatically sold out, sea- 
son after season. Next year, as this, 
the pianist sets aside a period of time 





for joint recitals with Mr. Busch. 
Summer appearances include the Bach 
Festival at Prades, France, under the 
musical direction of Pablo Casals 

Will‘'am Kapell has won interna- 
tional fame in seven years of touring 
North America, South America, 
Europe, Australia, and New Zealand. 
This spring, after another sold-out 
season, the pianist will play in one of 
the opening concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York before leaving 
for a vacation in Italy. He will tour 
England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Scandinavia, and Italy in September, 
October, and November before return- 
ing to this country. 

Pianists make headlines across the 
country everywhere. Starting with 
Joseph Battista, the Philadelphia-born 
pianist’s bookings this year include en- 
gagements with the orchestras in 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, 
Fort Wayne, and Tulsa, and in April, 
1950—the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. New York-born, Curtis- 
trained Gary Graffman, at 21, is the 
current winner of the Leventritt 
Award, which entitled him to play 
this season with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Clevelind 
Orchestra, and the Buffalo Philh«r- 
monic. Mr. Graffman was also ‘lie 
Special Award Winner of the Rach- 
maninoff Fund’s Second Piano Cun- 
test. 

New Yorker Eugene Istomin, now 
25, has played in five winter seasons 
with the New York Philharmon c- 
Symphony. The pianist goes to France 
this spring, to make his Paris delut 
with the Colonne Orchestra, under 
aul Paray. He has been invited »y 
Mr. Casals to participate in € 
Prades Bach Festival. 

Another perennially 
young American pianist, Eugene List, 
is in the midst of a coast-to-coist 
tour. The season’s bookings have in- 
cluded dozen or more appearanccs 
with the violinist Carroll Glenn (Myrs. 
List), who also makes her own in- 
dividual tour. The two have been re- 
engaged for the Lewisohn Stadium 
Concerts in New York this summ 
A high point of next season’s tour 
will be the premiere, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, of a Double Con- 


successiul 


certo, for violin, piano and orchestra 
by the American composer, Paul Nor- 
doff, a work commissioned by the 


couple two years ago. 
Pan-American good-will owes much 


to the pianism and personality ot 
Jests Maria Sanroma. A pianist of 
Catalan background, Puerto Rican 


birth, and New England training, Mr. 
Sanroma is truly an American. His 
present tour takes him to Canada; 
Cuba, and the West Coast; his en- 
gagements with orchestra have in- 
cluded the St. Louis Symphony, where 
his success in Ravel’s Piano Concerto 
duplicated the impression he made in 
the same concerto last season, with tlie 
3oston Symphony. 

21-year-old Menahem Pressler has 
come of age musically. The Israeli 
p‘anist in January played with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ormandy, in the third season of a 
three-year contract that rewarded his 
initial impressive debut. Mr. Pressler 
also plays with the Indianapolis and 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestras 
this season. Another gifted young 
pianist is Toronto-born John Knighi 
who made his first American tour this 
year. 

The duo-pianists Arthur Whitte- 
more and Jack Lowe have played al- 
most 150 concerts in the past two 
years. Their current season includes 
engagements with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Denver Symphony, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony (for the 
Pension Fund), and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony where they gave the American 
premiere of Vaughan Williams’ Con- 
certo for Two Pianos. 

The Philharmonic Piano Quartet is 
now in its third sold-out tour. The 
foursome—Ada Kopetz, Bertha Mel- 
nik, John Scales and Max’ Walmer-- 
also gave three network broadcasts 
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AMERICA’S OWN PRESS ACCLAIM 


Twenty young men from all parts of "American Male Chorus scores in Carnegie Hall. Singing with skill, beauty of 


Jewish—A true demonstration of 
American democracy. 


New York Times 


UNSURPASSED RECORD "Impeccable diction, excellent tone quality and a finely coordinated and well 


balanced ensemble marked the singing of this unique chorus. These young 
| Three milien enthusiastic listeners Americans revealed that choral singing is not a lost art in this country.” 
| during its National Good Will tours 
| in 1947-49 in 200 cities coast to 
coast—850 school, college and uni- 





San Francisco News 


tria, Iceland, Vatican City. The men of this chorus are capable of rendering 
them stiff competition, not only on our own soil but abroad.” 


CONCERT BUYERS PLEASE NOTE 
The Cincinnati Inquirer 
The American Male Chorus is its own booking 
agency. The chorus maintains its own concert 
association in 90 U. S. cities. This stirring singing 
organization is now on a record breaking tour of 
| 210 concerts. Direct booking offers you a sub- 
| stantial saving! 





"In the American Male Chorus one can find at last the American answer to 
great choral accomplishment.” 


Lowell Sun 


For Available Dates: Management - - - - - - += » AMERICAN MALE CHORUS CONCERT ASSOCIATION 








814 Hawley Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 











February, 1950 
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++ Lewis Bullock. Conductor «x x***«** 
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the country—Protestant, Catholic, tone and affecting simplicity it made an immediately favorable impression.” | 


versity concerts. We have depended on male choruses from almost everywhere—Russia, Aus- ||| 
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Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd 
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this season, and made for Columbia 
Records an album, Music for Four 
Pianos. Another popular group is the 
Columbia Concert Trio, consisting of 
three young American artists—Ariana 
Bronne, violinist; Ardyth Walker, 
cellist; and Richard Gregor, pianist. 
The trio is also in its third country- 
wide tour. 

Turning from keyboard to strings, 
three young violinists are forging 
ahead towards top billing. Ossy 
Renardy, in his first season under 
Judson, O'Neill and Judd, was soloist 
with both the Boston Symphony and 
Houston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
Boston conductor, re-engaged him 
after his performance, under his 
baton, with the Chicago Symphony 
last spring, and their recording to- 
gether in Amsterdam of the Brahms 
Concerto. Dorotha Powers, young 
American violinist, during the past 
two seasons on the Judson list has 
toured most of the country. Under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, she has been 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and the Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra in Philadelphia. At the 
1949 Berkshire Festival she was solo- 
ist with Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony. Still in his mid- 
twenties, violinist Yfrah Neaman has 
won recognition in the United States, 
on the continent, and in Great Britain, 
where he makes his permanent home. 
This season he played 58 concerts 
from coast to coast, in Cuba, and in 
Canada, 

The activities of those singers on 
the Judson, O'Neill and Judd roster 
not previously mentioned remain to be 
outlined. The young sopranos are 
making news here and abroad, in con- 
cert, opera, and radio. Texas-born 
Dorothy Dow is now in her second, 
year as a leading soprano at the 
Zurich Opera, where she has made a 
reputation in a wide variety of roles 
—Elisabeth and Venus, in Tann- 
hauser; Eva, in Die Meistersinger 
Kundry, in Parsifal; Elsa and Ortrud, 
in Lohengrin; Donna Anna, in Don 
Giovanni; the leading roles of Salome 
and Lady Macbeth; and the sole role 
in the monodrama, Erwartung, by 
Arnold Schonberg, presented in cele- 
bration of the composer’s 75th birth- 
day. The Southern contralto, Chloe 
Owen, on her second concert tour, 
covered the country out to California 
and up to Canada in 45 engagements, 
which included performances of 
Handel's Messiah, in Annapolis and 
Ann Arbor, and an appearance as 
soloist with the Portland Symphony. 
Worcester-born Polyna Stoska, in her 
third year at the Metropolitan, is by 
now established as one of the Reading 
sopranos of the opera and concert 
world; her national reputation hag 
been enhanced by six engagements on 
the Telephone Hour, and appearances 
from the Lewisohn Stadium to the 
Hollywood Bowl. Camilla Williams 
has been a_leading soprano of the 
New York City Opera for four years, 
where she has sung in Madama But- 
terfly, Aida, and La Bohéme. This 
year her concert dates have ranged 
from the Caribbeans to the coast; in 
April she will be soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, under 
Leopold Stokowski. Last Sept. 12, 
an unknown twenty-year-old colora- 
tura soprano named Barbara Gibson 
made her debut on the Telephone 
Hour; the next imag the country 
had discovered “the Gibson Girl’: the 
Telephone Hour had re-engaged her: 
RCA Victor had given her a contract. 
Barbara Gibson's concert career is to 
begin slowly, with a few carefully 
spotted engagements for next season. 

Voice, musicianship, and repertoire 
together account for mezzo- soprano 
Martha Lipton’s three dozen roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera, her popu- 
larity in concert, her radio success on 
the Firestone Hour, and her new 
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Columbia recording contract. This 
season she sings with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in two ma- 
jor works: Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, 
and Mahiler’s Eighth Symphony. The 
concert career of another young 
mezzo-soprano, Nebraska-born Jane 
Hobson, has gone steadily forward 
since it was launched in the spring of 
1948, when both Arturo Toscanini 
and Leopold Stokowski auditioned the 
young singer and chose her as a solo- 
ist. The Connecticut contralto Anna 
Kaskas now divides her time between 
concert and opera and teaching at 
Indiana University, where she is now 
on the music faculty. 

Leaving the distaff side of the ros- 
ter, there is news of young American 
tenors. The country’s press heralded 
a new singing celebrity after Mario 
Lanza’s screen debut last fall in 
MGM’s Technicolor musical, That 
Midnight Kiss, in which Mr. Lanza 
was co-starred with Kathryn Gray- 
son, Ethel Barrymore, and José 
Iturbi. The tenor, who will take the 
lead in the forthcoming Caruso film, 
will devote ten weeks to concerts next 
season. The all-around success of 
David Lloyd is attested to by the fact 
that the tenor has sung more than 100 
performances, during the past year, in 
every field of music. With the Bos- 
ton Symphony, during its regular win- 
ter season and at Tanglewood, he has 
been soloist in symphonic works by 
Stravinsky, Liszt, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mahler, and Britten. He has 
sung leading roles in operas by Ros- 
sini and Britten. 

Todd Duncan, baritone, is now sing- 
ing on Broadway in Lost in the Stars. 
In this Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill 
musical play, adapted from Alan 
Paton’s best-selling novel about South 
Africa, Cry the Beloved Country, Mr. 
Duncan enacts the central role, Rev. 
Stephen Kumalo, The baritone’s re- 
turn to the concert stage—except for 
spot summer and radio engagements 
is postponed until late in 1951 

Romantic-looking, 32-year-old Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone Giuseppe 
Valdengo has the unique distinction 
of having been chosen three times by 
Arturo Toscanini for NBC Sym- 
phony broadcasts of Verdi operas. 
Mr. Valdengo sang Iago, in Otello, 
and Amonasro, in Aida, under Mr. 
Toscanini in 1948 and 1949. This 
spring he undertakes the title role of 
Falstaff. One of America’s popular 
concert and radio singers is the 
Texas-born, Florida-bred _ baritone, 
Mac Morgan. Two years on NBC's 
Highways in Melody program are re- 
flected in his country-wide audiences. 

Cross-country tours, two Telephone 
Hour broadcasts, four summers as a 
leading singer at the St. Louis Munic- 
ipal Opera, perennial engagements at 
the Bethlehem Bach Festival, and ap- 
pearances A major orchestras are 
facets of Edwin Steffe’s career which 
explain the demand for the baritone, 
born in the nation’s capital. Michael 
Rhodes is the six-foot-two, 25-year- 
old baritone whose career was 
launched in February, 1949, when 
Leopold Stokowski chose him for a 
Wagner program with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony; the result 
was a Philharmonic re-engagement 
this Christmas in Elektra, under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

The darling of the Viennese gallery 
this past autumn was George London, 
bass-baritone. He made his debut at 
the Vienna State Opera in September ; 
by Christmas had built up a remark- 
able personal following in’ operas 
ranging from Aida and Carmen to 
The Tales of Hoffmann and Boris 
Godunoff. The singer, whose home 
town is Hollywood, returned after the 

Yew Year for a concert tour, in- 
cluding engagements with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier was 
Lorenzo Alvary’s most important new 
role this year. The bass-baritone sang 
it half a dozen times with the New 
York City Opera before rejoining the 
Metropolitan for his eighth season, 


where he repeated his success in the 
part. Mr, Alvary also sings King 
Mark in Tristan und Isolde in the San 
Antonio opera season. 


Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown 
(Continued from page 190) 


the months of June and August for 
the Standard Oil broadcasts originat- 
ing on the West Coast. She will ap- 
pear again in recital and on the air 
next fall. Eileen Farrell made her 
first appearances in South America 
in November. In addition to her 
regular concert tour, she made guest 
appearances on CBS network pro- 
crams. Her most recently released 
Victor recording is the third act of 
Siegfried, with Set Svanholm, under 
the direction of Erich Leinsdorf. 
Miss Farrell will sing at the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, and on Oct. 23 
she will make her New York recital 
debut in Carnegie Hall. Helen George 
will tour again next season both in 
solo recitals and as soprano of the 
Columbia’ Operatic Trio. Virginia 
MacWatters had her usual success on 
the opening night of the New York 
City Opera’s fall season, with Zer- 
binetta’s aria in Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos. In addition to her appear- 
ances with this company in New York 
and on tour, she sang with other 
opera companies, in recital, and on 
the radio in the American Album of 

Familiar Music. She will be back at 
the — Center this spring and next 
fall. Edna Phillips, coloratura so- 
prano, who toured with the Columbia 
Grand Opera Quartet for one season, 
has made her second coast-to-coast 
solo recital tour, appearing particu- 
larly in Newfoundland and Canada. 
Genevieve Rowe is now touring as 
soprano of the Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet, after making a New York 
appearance as soloist with the Little 
Orchestra in Handel's Israel in Egypt. 
She will make a solo tour next sea; 
son. 

Contraltos: After a busy summer 
and fall abroad, singing at the Hol- 
land, Salzburg and Edinburgh Festi- 
vals and in concert and recital on the 
Continent and in Scandinavia, Kath- 
leen Ferrier returned to America atter 
Christmas for her sold-out third tour. 
She appeared in New York with the 
New Friends of Music, and in re- 
cital at Hunter College with Bruno 
Walter at the piano. It is with re- 
gret that the announcement is made 
that she will not be available during 
the 1950-51 season because her time 
is already filled with European com- 
mitments. She will return, however, 
for a brief tour in the spring of 1952. 
Mary Van Kirk is now rounding out 
her seventh season of cross-country 
touring, which this year has carried 
her as far north as Canada and as 
far west as the Dakotas. In England, 
Jean Watson has won new distinc- 
tion. She made her operatic debut at 
the Edinburgh Festival last summer, 
and has been appearing regularly with 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, in 
London this winter. She has sung 
with the London Symphony, the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, and the Vienna 
Philharmonic. She has appeared in 
recital in London and other British 
cities, and has signed a_ recording 
contract with European Columbia. 
She has been re-engaged for the 
Edinburgh Festival next summer, and 
will appear at Covent Garden again 
next season. 

Tenors: John Carter’s lyric tenor 
has been heard in recital across the 
country again this season, in Canada, 
and on the air in the operetta broad- 
casts of the Chicago Theatre of the 
Air. Appearances in twenty states 
are in his schedule. Donald Dame 
will make his first European tour in 
April and May. For the eleventh year 
he will return to Chautauqua for the 
summer opera season. After three 
seasons as the tenor member of the 
Columbia Operatic Trio, Elwood 
Gary, now no longer with the Trio, 


is in the midst of his first full-season 
solo tour of fifty recital engagements. 
Louis Roney, this season’s tenor with 
the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet, 
made a solo tour last fall and, after 
the close of the quartet’s winter sea- 
son, will appear in recital again. In 
April he will be soloist with the 
Houston Symphony, and will give a 
concert in Washington’s Constitution 
Hall. Leopold Simoneau, together 
with his wife, Pierrette Alarie, sang 
with the Paris Opéra last fall, and, 
after a two-month concert tour of the 
United States and Canada in Febru- 
ary and March, will return to France 
for another six months. He will 
main in America next season. Set 
Svanholm, tenor, has had a busy in- 
ternational year. In the fall he opened 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm and 
the Staatsoper in Vienna. After the 
full fall season with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, he made a brief concert 
tour, which included an appearance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, then flew back to Sweden 
for more performances there. He is 
now in the midst of his winter sea- 
son at the Metropolitan, and will t 
in recital again before returning 
Sweden for the summer. Mr. Svyan- 
holm was one of the first artists to 
re-engaged for next year by Rud 
3ing, the new manager of the Metr)- 
politan Opera. He will appear | 
entire season, and will tour in reci 
when he is not occupied with Wa -- 
nerian and Italian roles. 

Baritones: Arthur Kent toured 
solo recital during the fall, and 
now on the road with he Colum! 
Grand Opera Quartet. He will ma 
further solo tours in the spring a 
next season. James Pease sang 
the American premiere of Britte: 
Albert Herring at Tanglewood last 
summer, again appeared in leadinz 
roles with the New York City Ope: 
Company both in the City Center a: 
on tour. In addition, he appeared e. 
tensively in recital, as soloist wit 
orchestra, and at the Worcester Fe 
tival. He will be back at the C: 
en this spring and next fa 

Carlos Sherman, when not touring as 
the baritone of the Columbia Operat 
Trio, has appeared in solo recitals, 
dual role he will fill again next seaso: 

Violinists: Paul Makovsky has 
heavily booked tour, carrying him 
from New England to California an 
back again. After five New York k 
Town Hall recitals, he will offer his 
first Carnegie Hall recital on Oct. 9 
Erica Morini continues to hold het 
leading position in the violin world 
During her European tour last sun 
mer, she opened the Lucerne Festival 
and played with the Vienna Philha: 
monic. 3ack in America, she ap 
peared nine times with the Philade! 
phia, Chicago and Cleveland orches 
tras, in those cities and in New York, 
in the space of a single month. This 
summer she returns to Europe for a 
tour of Scandinavia, Belgium, Swit 
zerland and England. In 1950-51, she 
has already been engaged by several 
leading orchestras, including the Ne\ 
York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Ricardo Odnoposoff has won several 
outstanding successes in recital bot 
in the United States and Canada this 
season. He will make another Euri 
pean tour next fall, and return for a 
Carnegie Hall recital. Patricia 
Travers recently played for the first 
time on the NBC network progran 
Carnegie Hall. This spring she join 
the list of artists who make Columbi 
Masterworks Records. Her | first 
record will be Charles Ives’ Second 
Sonata, a work she introduced to 
European audiences on her tour spon 
sored by the American Military Gov 
ernment two seasons ago. Her pet 
formance with the Houston Syn 
phony in December will bring to 112 
the total number of her performances 
with 64 orchestras. 


4 


7] 


Pianists: Yara Bernette returns t 
her native Brazil this spring. Ste wil 
return to North America next fall fo 
a tour that will include a Carnegi 


(Continued on page 210) 
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Headlines Tell the Story! 


HAYES’ RECITAL 
LEAVES MEMORY 


SAN DIEGO 
—TRIBUNE-SUN 











ROLAND HAYES 
OUTSTANDING IN 
RARE CONCERT 


—PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE 


“His art is at its zenith and the re- 
cital was a triumph.” 


New York Times. 


"Mr. Hayes has never sung with 
greater tenderness, meaning and 
skill,” 


Boston Globe, Nov. 7, 1949. 


"The art of Roland Hayes is as per- 
ennial and refreshing as the spring. 
While others of his generation have 
taken their places among the well- 
remembered, Mr. Hayes, informed 
with a spiritual radiance that carries 
him and his art almost beyond a 
mortal plane, grows every year in 
artistic stature and musical accom- 
plishment." 
Rudolph Elie, Boston Herald, 
Nov. 7, 1949. 







Coast to Coast and Canada 


“ROLAND 


HAYES 


TENOR 





























ROLAND HAYES’ 
ARTISTRY IN 
INTERPRETATION GREAT 


—PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TENOR GIVES 
UNFORGETTABLE RECITAL 


—MONTREAL GAZETTE 





“Mr. Hayes is an artist of integrity. 
He has never relaxed his standards, 
never made concessions to popular 
taste. His sense of style is sure.” 

L. A. Sloper, Boston, Christian 
Science Monitor, Nov. 7, 1949. 


"As Mr. Hayes sang, one felt 
ashamed of the trivialities to which 
we too often devote ourselves, skim- 
ming over the surface and leaving 
the reservoir of human feeling un- 
touched beneath .. ." 
Weldon Wallace, Baltimore Sun, 
Dec. 13, 1949. 


“Every number he sang was remark- 

able for its clear, and emotionally 
forceful enunciation .. .” 

St. Louis Post Dispatch, 

Nov. 19, 1949 


HAYES MOUNTS 
ARTISTIC PEAK 


—SEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 


ROLAND HAYES, 
TENOR GIVES 
NOTABLE PERFORMANCE 


—OTTAWA JOURNAL 


ROLAND HAYES’ RE- 
CITAL IS RARE 
EXPERIENCE 


—OTTAWA CITIZEN 


"The exquisite Hayes taste was every- 
where in evidence. No finer examples 
of classical singing have been heard 
since John McCormack's day.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“Ovations were in order." 
New York Herald-Tribune 


", . « One can never listen to him 
without feeling the integrity of the 
man and the artist." 


Minneapolis Star, Nov. 16, 1949 


"Mr. Hayes penetrated deeply into 
the meaning of every number, 
grasped and transmitted its style and 
essence and sang the music as the 
fine musician and vocalist that he is.” 


Warren Storey Smith, 


Boston Post, Nov. 7, 1949. 


Wins Ovation” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


HAYES’ CONCERT 
PROVES STIRRING 





—GREENSBORO, N. C. 
RECORD 


ROLAND HAYES’ 
RECITAL MARKED BY 
BEAUTY, INTERPRETATION 


—PORTLAND (ME.) 
PRESS HERALD 


HAYES GIVES 
‘DRAMATIC’ 
RECITAL HERE 


—NASHVILLE BANNER 


"It seems strange that it should be 
necessary to do more than announce 
the time and place of a Hayes re- 
cital in order to draw a capacity 
audience... 

The impressions Hayes leaves are 
far more subtle, far more real. A 
Hayes recital is more than a musical 
event—it is a spiritual experience. It 
is also a great lesson in song inter- 
pretation. 

Nor are the sincerity and warmth 
of his interpretations confined to the 
music of his race. The clarity and 
perfection of his German and French 
in songs by Schubert, Trunk, Tomasi 
and Saint-Saens, bear witness to his 
art.” 


Sidney Dalton 
Nashville Banner, Feb. 17, 1950 





OVER 50 APPEARANCES SEASON AFTER SEASON TO CAPACITY AUDIENCES 
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Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown 
(Continued from page 208) 


Hall recital. Jorge Bolet has an im- 
pressive record of re-engagements. His 
performance of Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto with the Dallas Symphony 
under Walter Hendl in December led 
to a re-engagement for March. He 
played with the National Symphony, 
at the Watergate, in July, and was re- 
engaged for February, his fourth ap- 
pearance with that orchestra. He also 
filled re-engagements with the New 
Orleans and Pittsburgh ofchestras. 
He will again appear in South Amer- 
ica this spring. For next season his 
engagements include appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the Havana Philharmonic, 
and a Carnegie Hall recital. Sascha 
Gorodnitzki’s annual Carnegie Hall 
recital re-affirmed his position among 
keyboard artists. He will again tour 
extensively. Byron Janis returned to 
the concert stage on New Year’s Day 
in an appearance with the Indianapolis 
Symphony, under Fabien Sevitzky, 
after an operation had forced the can- 
cellation of his fall tour. He already 
has several major orchestral engage- 
ments for next season, and a Carnegie 
Hall recital is scheduled for Nov. 27. 
Constance Keene appeared with the 
Harrisburg, Tulsa, and Erie sym- 
phony orchestras this season, in ad- 
dition to her recital tour. Mercury 
has released two sets of two-piano 
works performed with her husband 
Abram Chasins, pianist-composer. 
Solveig Lunde flies to Scandinavia in 
April for an invitation tour with the 
Scandinavian Orchestral Society, after 
a record tour of the United States 
Canada, and Mexico. She will play 
with orchestras in the chief cities of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
will also give solo recitals. In Ber- 
gen, she will play the piano at which 
Grieg composed his A minor Con- 
certo. Next season she will give a 
Town Hall recital. Marisa Regules 
will fill a dual role next season, In 
addition to her solo recital tour, she 
will appear with the Loewenguth 
Quartet of Paris in programs of 
chamber music for piano and string 
ensemble. After completing her North 
American season this spring, she re- 
turns to her native Argentina to begin 
a South American tour. Gyorgy San- 
dor has had an international season 
He toured South America and Europe 
before opening his 1949-50 American 
tour. Next fall he will appear in 
Australia before returning for a Car- 
negie Hall recital and another North 
American concert season. Sigi Weis- 
senberg made his second South 
American tour and his first tour of 
Mexico, last summer. His North 
American tour consisted of 64 recital 
and orchestral engagements, including 
two Carnegie Hall recitals. This 
summer and fall, he goes to England 
and Holland, to Israel for a month’s 
engagement as soloist with the Israel 
Philharmonic, under ‘Leonard Bern- 
stein, to South America for a third 
consecutive tour, to Mexico for con- 
certs and a motion picture, and back 
to England and Holland. His Ameri- 
can tour will start in January, 1951, 
Duo-pianists : Two-piano teams 
have added to their popularity and 
prestige this season. In a notable 
series of three Town Hall recitals 
['wo Pianos Through Four Centuries, 
Appleton and Field surveyed the rep- 
ertoire of original four-hand key- 
board music. Morley and Gearhart 
in addition to their regular concert 
tour, continued their appearances on 
Fred Waring’s popular radio and tele- 
vision shows. Next season they will 
present a Town Hall recital. ~ 
Other Instrumentalists: Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist, has made a round-the- 
world, five-continent tour. By the end 
of August he will have played in 
South America, Europe, North Amer- 
ica, Australia, and Indonesia. His 
American tour included appearances 


with the Fort Wayne Philharmonic 
and the Chicago Symphony, and a 
Carnegie Hall recital. Next fall, he 
will play return engagements in 
Europe, and his American tour will 
include an appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. John 
Sebastian is filling a tour of 56 recital 
engagements and two appearances 
with the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Because of a growing interest in the 
harmonica as a serious solo instru- 
ment, he is adding lectures to college 
composition classes to his tour for 
next season, Since her return from 
Europe in November, Mildred Dilling 
has embarked on a tour of 56 recital 
dates. In May she takes her harp 
south of the border for concerts in 
Central America and South America. 
In September and October she tours 
Europe again, returning for another 
long American season in November. 

Special Attractions: The Loewen- 
guth Quartet of Paris made _ its 
second postwar tour, which included 
eight New York appearances, and 
again proved to be one of the out- 
standing chamber music organizations 
in the world today. Playing their four 
superb Amati instruments—the only 
extant complete quartet of Amatis— 
they will return again next spring for 
appearances both as a quartet and, 
with Marisa Regules, as a quintet. 
They are already engaged for a 
Town Hall recital, for a series at the 
New York YMHA, and for appear- 
ances at Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago. The cello- 
piano duo of Joanna and Nikolai 
Graudan is filling a solidly booked 
schedule of 65 engagements. Next 
season they will play a Town Hall 
recital. The Bary Ensemble has added 
a new member this winter. Marilyn 
Martin, flutist, has joined Gertrude 
3ary, pianist; Mary Becker, violinist ; 
Virginia Peterson, cellist; and Helen 
Bacchus, violist, on a solidly booked 
three-month tour of over fifty dates. 
This season’s tour of the Columbia 
Operatic Trio — Helen George, so- 
prano; William Upshaw, tenor; and 
Carlos Sherman, baritone—will be re- 
peated again next season. The piano- 
violin duo of Samuel Sorin and James 
de la Fuente has filled a tour of 63 
engagements from coast-to-coast in 
this country and in Canada, including 
Newfoundland. Marina Svetlova, 
prima ballerina of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and her ensemble of two solo 
dancers and a concert pianist have 
made two sold-out six-week tours be- 
tween Miss Svetlova’s engagements at 
the Metropolitan, and will make a 
third short tour in May to fill en- 
gagements in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces. 


Lawrence Evans 
and Weinhold 


(Continued from page 190) 


Symphony, 
Symphony. 

In the pianistic world, Alec Tem- 
pleton has travelled far and wide dur- 
ing the last year. He has traversed 
the country several times, and in addi- 
tion has made overseas trips to Eng- 
land and Italy, as well as to Hawaii. 

Another pianist who is winning 
high honors is the young Hungarian 
prodigy, Ervin Laszlo. He is being 
rewarded with return engagements in 
many cities. 

Among leading male singers of the 
day, Igor Gorin is riding on the 
crest of a wave, while Walter Cassel 
and John Tyers keep scoring fresh 
success with the New York City 
Opera Company and in recital appear- 
ances throughout the nation. 

High on the list of favorite wo- 
men singers are the names of Rose 
Jampton, Mona Paulee, Helen Jep- 
son, Dorothy Sarnoff, and Carolyn 
Long. 


and the Minneapolis 


Dorothy Maynor will have a long 
list of important engagements to fill 
next season, upon her return from 
her first European trip. She is now 


filling engagements in Italy, Switz- 
erland, Holland, and Scandinavia. 
Earlier, she sang in Central America. 

High honors have just been won by 
Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, who gave 
the world premiere of Milhaud’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto with the Bos- 
ton Symphony, under the direction of 
Charles Munch. The concerto was 
dedicated to Mr. Skolovsky by the 
composer. Mr. Skolovsky soon leaves 
to play the concerto, under Mr. Mil- 
haud’s direction, in Paris, on April 
13, with the Orchestre National. 

Two novelty attractions which are 
winning high favor all over the coun- 
try are the famous singing group, 
The Revelers, and the duo-piano team, 
the Teltschik Brothers, Alfred and 
Herbert. 


Columbia Artists 


Management 
(Continued from paye 189) 
their vast new concert-going mem- 
bers. 
On 
Artists 


December 11, 1950 Columbia 

Management will celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of its 
founding. Two decades ago a group 
of independent managers, men of ex- 
perience, vision, and good-will, joined 
together with a common purpose—to 
give this country better music through 
a better business organization. That 
is still its purpose and pride. 


Oratorios Fill 
Holiday Season 
In Boston Halls 


Boston 


HE pre-holiday season brought 

customary performances of Han- 
del’s Messiah. The official and tra- 
ditional one, by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, at Symphony Hall, on 
Dec. 11 and 12, given under the au- 
spices of the Massachusetts Committee 
of the National Cathedral Association, 
proceeded along familiar and sub- 
stantial lines. Thompson Stone con- 
ducted, and the effective soloists were 
Alice Farnsworth, soprano; Margaret 
Quist, contralto, in her Boston debut; 
Paul Knowles, tenor; and Paul 
Matthen, bass. All acquitted them- 
selves well, including the chorus. 

Other performances of the Messiah 
were sung by the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society, assisted 
by the Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra, 
conducted by William F. Russell, at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Dec. 
7 and 8 and at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on Dec. 10. 

Theodore N. Marier led the St. 
Cecilia Schola Cantorum, at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Dec. 4, in Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, Brahms’ 
Song of Fate, and Gustav Holst’s 
setting of 148th Psalm. The soloists 
for the Mendelssohn work were Vic- 
toria Samuelian and Janice McCourt, 
sopranos; Natalie Haley, contralto; 
Luigi Vena, tenor; and James 
Costello, bass. Earl Weidner was the 
organist. That same evening, the 
Chorus Pro Musica (until recently 
called the Polyphonic Choir) appeared 
in the Church of the Advent, singing 
3ach’s Magnificat, and what is 
thought to be the first Boston per- 
formance of Heinrich Schiitz’ Christ- 
mas Oratorio. The evening’s soloists 
were Phyllis Curtin and Kayren Mor- 
rill, sopranos; Barbara Patterson, con- 
tralto; Gene Cox, tenor; and Law- 
rence Cartier, baritone. Jean Hersey 
was the organist, and Alfred Nash 
Patterson conducted. 

Also on Dec. 4, at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Recital Hall, Oli- 
vier Messiaen’s eight-movement Quar- 
tet for the End of Time was played in 
honor of the composer. The four 
musicians were Ma Si Hon, violin; 
Leland Munger, clarinet; F. Judd 
Cooke, cello; and Joseph Lewis, pi- 
ano. 


—Cyrus DurGIN 


Artur Rodzinski 


And Bruno Walter 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Tha guest conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony on Dec. 15, 
16, and 17 was Bruno Walter. The 
program included Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto, with Naoum Blinder and 
William Wolski, violinists, and Boris 
Blinder, cellist, playing the solo parts; 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, K, 
550; and Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony. 

On Jan. 5 and 7, an all-Russian pro- 
gram was presented by Artur Rodzin- 
ski, the second guest conductor during 
Pierre Monteux’s absence. The Over- 
ture to Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla, 
Shostakovitch’s First Symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Symphony 
were played. 

On Dec. 28, in the Opera House, 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin gave 
their first San Francisco recital to- 
gether in ten years. Hephzibah Meuu- 
hin, who has lived in Australia sirce 
she was married there a decade ago 
to Nicholas Lindsey, was honored by 
a press luncheon the day of the con- 
cert. The evening program by the 
brother and sister included Cesar 
Franck’s Sonata; Brahms’ Sonata in 
D minor, Op. 108; and Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata. Miss Menuhin’s 
playing had freshness and individual- 
ity, and the pair’s performance ha: a 
unity and common understanding one 
remembered from their concerts in the 
past. The concert was managed by 
Paul Posz. 


SPECIAL matinee for children, 

on Dec. 26, marked the first ap- 
pearance this season of the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Ballet. A full-length ver- 
sion of The Nutcracker shared the 
program with Dr. Pantalone, subtitled 
Pierrot’s Allergies, a one-act come:y, 
by William Christensen. Leading roles 
were danced by Joan Vickers, Jocelyn 
Vollmar, Celina Cummings, Roland 
Vazquez, and Jimmy Hicks. A fine 
corps de ballet, attractive settings, and 
a good orchestra, conducted by Fritz 
Behrens, added to the excellence. 

Additional presentations of the Pa- 
cific Opera Company season included 
The Barber of Seville, on Dec. 14, 
which offered intelligent characteriza- 
tions by Francis Barnes as Figaro and 
Charles Goodwin as Don Basilio. 
Joseph ‘Tissier made an _ adequate 
Almaviva, and Enrica Polesi a pretty 
Rosina. The cast was completed by 
Antonio Meloni, Emogene Cornwell, 
and Edward McKenna. Arturo Ca- 
siglia conducted. 

Two days later, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci were given, with 
lively, resonant singing by the chorus 
as the outstanding element of the pro- 
ductions. The cast of Mascagni’s 
opera included Nergiz Apkarian, San- 
tuzza; Yvonne Chauveau, Lola; Ernest 
Lawrence, Turiddu; and _ Francis 
Barnes, Alfio. In Pagliacci, stage- 
worthy performances were given by 
Martina Zubiri as Nedda and Walter 
Fredericks as Canio. Kyrill Borissow 
sang ably as Tonio; Robert Applestone 
made his debut as Silvio; and Nullo 
Caravacci was the Beppe. 

Hansel and Gretel was sung in Eng- 
lish on the afternoon of Dec. 18. The 
diction of Martina Zubiri and Vir- 
ginia Blair in the title roles was in- 
telligible, and their characterizations 
plausible. Mr. Usigli conducted with 
a careful regard for the score, and tlie 
rest of the cast included Charles Good- 
win, Emogene Cornwell, Greta Nelson, 
and Mary Jane Gray. ; 

The season ended on the night of 
Dec. 18 with a repetition of Madama 

3utterfly, with Tomiko Kanazawa 
again offering her convincing portrayal 
of the title role and Ernest Lawrence 
taking the role of Pinkerton, previ- 
ously sung by Walter Fredericks. 

—Marjory M. Fisurr 
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Willard Matthews 
(Continued from page 199) 


been engaged for a three-week concert 
tour through the South in April and 
May, in various college and university 
concert courses. 

Robert Whitney, head of the piano 
department of the Oklahoma College 
for Women, in Chickasha, Okla., will 
fill summer engagements in colleges 
and universities in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, New Mexico, and Louis- 
iana. Kathleen Roche, soprano, will 
sing with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston in Brahms’ Requiem, 
in April. She will also tour the South 
and Southwest in the summer of 1950 
and in October and November, mak- 
ing a four-week tour of colleges and 
universities, presenting a joint pro- 
gram with James Montgomery, tenor, 
under the auspices of the Alkahest 
Celebrity Bureau and the Dixie Bu- 
reall. 

Eliza Holmes, pianist, will play in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida in 
April and May. 

Pauline Courtney, presenting a pro- 
gram’ of Poetry and Song, is sched- 
aled for a tour of Virginia and West 
Virginia, under the auspices of Flor- 
ence Heasley, representative, 

Dorothy Calloway, soprano, has 
been engaged by the University of 
Minnesota to appear for two consecu- 
tive seasons in programs to be pre- 
sented in various schools and colleges 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and northern Iowa. Her con- 
tract calls for seventy weeks. 

Jane Faucett, soprano, recent win- 
ner of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs Award of Connecticut, 
will tour New England in June and 
July 

Russell Stevenson, pianist, has also 
been engaged by the University of 
Minnesota, to tour in joint concert 
with Dorothy Calloway, soprano, and 
George Goodman, baritone. 

Gladys Mathew, soprano, who re- 
cently signed with the Matthews of- 
fice, will fill concert and oratorio en- 
gagements. 

Andre Drew, dancer, formerly of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company and the Katherine Dunham 
company will tour under the auspices 
of the Alkahest Celebrity Bureau and 
the Dixie Bureau, filling engagements 
with an All-Negro Ensemble, in No- 
vember, 1950, and April, 1951. He has 
also been booked in Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, and Uruguay. 

Nina Orla, soprano of the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company, re- 
cently sang in Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and Baltimore. In March and April 
she will tour the South as a member 
of the Wahl Ensemble, under the di- 
rection of the Dixie Bureau and the 
Alkahest Celebrity Bureau, 


Ludwig Lustig 


(Continued from page 202) 


New York City and San Francisco 
Opera Companies. Mr. Herbert has 
recently recorded the entire Schwan- 
engesang cycle, by Schubert. He an- 
peared with the Pittsburgh Opera as 
Kezal in Smetana’s The Bartered 
sride. He has been re-engaged by 
the San Francisco company for the 
coming fall season. 

Mr. Lustig was recently appointed 
personal representative by Joseph 
Rosenstock, conductor of the New 
York City Opera Company. After 
the success of his appearances with 
the Havana Philharmonic last sea- 
son, Mr. Rosenstock was re-engaged 
lor guest appearances. 

_ Jorge Bolet, Cuban-American pian- 
ist, will also have Ludwig Lustig as 
his personal representative. Mr. Bolet 
has been booked for many recitals and 
orchestra appearances, among them an 
engagement with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Lustig will continue as_per- 
sonal representative for Margery 
Mayer, contralto of the New York 
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City Opera, and Ellen Faull, soprano 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Faull was praised for her 
portrayal of Lady Billows in the 
American premiere of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Albert Herring, at Tanglewood 
last summer, and in Boston. She has 
been booked for extensive concert and 
radio appearances. 

Other artists booked through Mr. 
Lustig include Adelaide Bishop, col- 
oratura soprano; Frances Bible, mez- 
zo-soprano; Mary Kreste, mezzo-so- 
prano; Francesco Valentino, baritone ; 
Hugh Thompson, baritone; Alessio de 
Paolis, tenor; Gerhard Pechner, bass- 
baritone; Anna Kaskas, contralto; 
Hubert Norville, tenor; Frederick 
Jagel, tenor; Thelma Altman, mezzo- 
soprano; Dorothy Sandlin, soprano; 
Ernest McChesney, tenor; and Leon 
Fleisher, pianist. 

For the tenth year, Mr. Lustig 
continues as New York representa- 
tive for the Havana Philharmonic, 
for which organization he booked 
guest appearances of such conductors 
as Fritz Busch, Serge Koussevitzky, 
and Artur Rodzinski. In the same ca- 
pacity, Mr. Lustig acts for the Or- 
questa Sinfénica Venezuela, in Car- 
acas. He also handles the bookings for 
the Asociacion de Opera en Centro 
America. This organization will give 
its third season in Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, and other Central American 
countries during the coming summer. 


Annie Friedberg 
(Continued from page 193) 


a series of concerts which could not 
be arranged earlier in the season. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, will appear 
in many concerts next season, and 
will continue the recording sessions 
he started this month. 

The duo-piano team of Eby and 
Bedford will tour through Canada 
and the Middle West, and will again 
play in New York. 

Elisabeth Schumann, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Alexander Sved, and Osie Haw- 
kins are all booked for programs in 
the fall and spring. 

All the other artists under Miss 
Friedberg’s management are remain- 
ing with her. William Hain, tenor, 


an addition to the list, is already 
booked in several places. Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist; Bronislay Gim- 


pel; and all Miss Friedberg’s regu- 
lar singers —especially Teresa Stich 
Randall, who is re-engaged this spring 
by Arturo Toscanini—will be heard 
again next season. 


National Music 
League, Ine. 


(Continued from page 202) 


south as Florida, as far north as 
Canada, and as far west as Hawaii. 
She further reports that National 
Music League artists have appeared 
with several major orchestras, and 
that the activities of the past year 
have also included appearances on 
nation-wide radio networks. 

As a result of the practical experi- 
ence and general development gained 
through the efforts of the league, 
several of its artists have been taken 
over by commercial managements—the 
ultimate goal of the league. 

The present artist list consists of : 
Sara Carter, Helen Clayton, and Ellen 
Faull, sopranos; Sandra Warfield, 
contralto; Warren Galjour, baritone; 
Albert Linville, bass-baritone; Esther 
Glazer and Sidney Harth, violinists; 
and Lilian Kallir, Irene Rosenberg, 
and James Wolfe, pianists. 


F. J. Ulisperger 
(Continued from page 200) 


offers as solo repertoire a program 
of Viennese classics. Dorothy Par- 
rish, pianist, will continue her pre- 
sentation of all-Barték programs and 
lecture-recitals on this composer’s 
music. This season, she appeared at 
the National Gallery, in Washington, 


D. C., playing Ross Lee Finney’s Con- 
certino for Piano and Strings, under 
Richard Bales’ direction. 

This office again presents three out- 
standing young instrumentalists: Da- 
vid Soyer, cellist; Rolf Persinger, 
violist; and Herbert Sorkin, violinist, 
who has had the busiest season of 
his career, with recitals in seven states 
and in Washington, D. C. All three 
artists appeared in the Chamber Mu- 
sic of Our Time series, in January 
and February, in Times Hall, given 
by Twentieth Century Concerts, Inc. 

J. Ullsperger has accepted the 
management for this society’s con- 
certs next season. He will also man- 
age solo recitals in New York, as 
during the past season. 

The Vienna Philharmonic has en- 
gaged F. J. Ullsperger to arrange a 
concert tour of the United States in 
1951. Negotiations are under way to 
complete this assignment. 


Erminie Kahn 
(Continued from page 200) 


ment is the Stuyvesant String Quar- 
tet (Sylvan Shulman, Bernard Rob- 
bins, Ralph Hersh, and Alan Shul- 
man), 

Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, singer to 
the lute, and player of virginals and 
recorders, who has toured constantly 
in the eastern half of the United 
States and Canada under Miss Kahn's 
direction, takes her programs of med- 
ieval-to-eighteenth-century music on a 
transcontinental tour this season, ex- 
tending her activities, now well-known 
across the ccuntry, from Chicago to 
the West Coast. 

Henry Cowell, American composer, 
also tours across the country, as solo 
pianist in his own works and as lec- 
ture-recitalist. 

Miss Kahn continues as representa- 
tive for the Mozart Orchestra, Robert 
Scholz, conductor, whose New York 
concerts have been given in series for 
several seasons. Mr. Scholz conducted 
his own orchestration of Bach’s The 
Art of Fugue, in Town Hall, on Jan. 
8, in observance of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the death of the composer. 


David Libidins 
(Continued from page 200) 


songs of Chopin and the new song 
cycle, Mouvements du Coeur, with a 
text by Louise Vilmorin, and music 
composed, as a tribute to Chopin, by 
six eminent French composers — 
Henri Sauguet, Francis Poulenc, Jean 
Frangaix, Georges Auric, Leo Pre- 
ger, and Darius Milhaud. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, who again 
gave a successful annual Carnegie 
Hall recital, will continue her dis- 
tinguished career with a number of 
recitals. 

Igor Youskevitch, widely consid- 
ered one of the greatest living male 
dancers of the romantic and classic 
ballet repertory, will be available for 
a limited number of ballet concerts 
during the summer, when he will be 
free from his performances with Bal- 
let Theatre, of which he is premier 
danseur 

In addition to these artists and at- 
tractions, this office is now on the 
verge of concluding a number of con- 
tracts with prominent artists of La 
Scala in Milan. 


Carnegie Recital Hall 
Gets New Lounge Space 


The management of Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall is converting some 2,000 
square feet of floor space below the 
hall’s orchestra floor into a lounge. 
Accomodations will include check 
rooms, a refreshment bar, modern 
rest rooms, and dressing rooms and 
showers for the artists. Recently 
Carnegie Recital Hall was provided 
with air-conditioning, which made 
possible the bricking-up of windows 
for the elimination of street noises. 
Improvements will be completed this 
spring. 


Reginald Stewart 
Leads Baltimore 
Symphony Concerts 


3ALTIMORE.—A memorable experi- 
ence for the Baltimore musical audi- 
ence was the first orchestral appear- 
ance here of Solomon, who played 
Brahms’ D minor Piano Concerto 
with Reginald Stewart and the Balti- 
more Symphony, on Nov. 16, in the 
Lyric Theatre. Mr. Solomon’s con- 
ception was majestic in scale, and his 
musical insight was of a kind only 
rarely encountered in our concert 
halls. Mr. Stewart provided a fine ac- 
companiment, and the players sur- 
passed themselves. The program 
opened with a superior performance 
of the Gluck-Mottel Suite No. 1, and 
closed with Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which in this instance sounded 
anticlimactic after the Brahms. 

Mr. Stewart and the orchestra made 
their obeisance to the Goethe bicen- 
tennial on Dec. 14, with Martial 
Singher, baritone, as soloist. The 
program was too long, and its inter- 
est was lessened by some inconsequen- 
tial music Schumann’s overture, 
Hermann und Dorothea—and some 
badly arranged snatches of ballet 
music from Gounod’s Faust. Never- 
theless, there were many rewarding 
moments. Mr. Stewart led off with a 
dynamic reading of Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Egmont. Mozart's Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik (which seemed to 
have no particular point in a Goethe 
program) received a sensitive and ton- 


ally beautiful performance. Mr. 
Singher was in fine voice in the Pro- 
logue to Boito’s Mefistofele; the 
Prayer of Father Marianus, trom 
Schumann’s Scenes from Goethe's 
Faust; Wolf’s Anakreons Grab; 
Schubert’s Der Erlkénig; and ex- 


cerpts from Berlioz’s The Damnation 
of Faust. 

Eileen Farrell, soprano, was soloist 
with the Baltimore Symphony on Jan 
4, in an all-Wagner program, in 
which she sang the Liebestod, from 
Tristan und Isolde, and the Immola 
tion Scene, from Gd6tterdammerung 
Her voice soared with ease over the 
orchestra. The purely orchestral part 
of the concert proved to be one of 
the group’s less inspired manifesta- 
tions. The strings sounded tense and 
forced in the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer, and the Rhine Journey and 
Death Music, from Gotterdammer- 
ung, lacked the epic proportions this 
music demands. The Forest Mur- 
mers, from Siegfried, on the other 
hand, elicited playing of considerable 
delicacy, and the solo contributions of 
first-chair men were excellent 

The orchestra’s popular-priced Sun- 
day evening concerts have presented 
a number of first performances, and 
several soloists who are local favor- 
ites. Edward MacGill gave what is 
believed to be the first American per- 
formance of Vittorio Rieti’s First Pi- 
ano Concerto, on Nov. 6. Mr. Ma 
Gill played brilliantly, and was well 
received. Mr. Stewart played Franz 
Bornschein’s The Earth Sings, which 
received its premiere at these concerts 
in 1943, as a memorial to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bornschein. On Nov. 20, 
George Hurst, a faculty member of 
the Peabody Conservatory, conducted 
the first performance of his Rounds 
Mr. Hurst based this fantasy on two 
rounds taken from the 1609 Collec- 
tion, Pammelia, and kept the entire 
work in the mood of the original 
pieces. Burnet Tuthill’s Rowdy 
Dance for Orchestra had its world 
premiere on Dec. 4, and Margaret 
Aué, principal of the cello section, was 
soloist in Haydn’s D major Concerto. 
On Jan. 8, Ilya Schkolnik, concert- 
master of the orchestra, played the 
Goldmark Violin Concerto. It was 
one of Mr. Schkolnik’s best Balti- 
more performances, his temperament 
being admirably suited to the lush ex- 
pression of this period piece. 

—GEORGE KENT 
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"She has one of the ex- 
ceptional voices of the day 
— voluminous, rich and 
charged with the eloquence 
of an ardent temperament." 
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“Music of Beethoven, Schu- 
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composers of song became 
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against the sympathetic 
accompaniments of her 
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formidable store of vocal 
talent upon which to draw." 
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ances—in Paris, London, and 
Brussels. 

In the course of his varied 
career, Milhaud has approached 


the stage in terms of all its pos- 
sible dimensions. The range of 
his operatic music extends from 
the Trois Opéras Minutes, each 
of which lasts about ten minutes, 
and the brief Les Malheurs d’Or- 
phée, also an extreme example 
of the condensation of means, 
through Le Pauvre Matelot, more 
conventional in its requirements, 
to the works of huge dimensions, 
the Oresteia and Christophe Co- 
lomb. 

Although their originality does 
not equal that of Milhaud’s operas, 
Honegger has also contributed two 
operas that are noteworthy for 
their dramatic impulse—Judith and 
Antigone. The first of these, with 
a libretto by René Morax, based 
on the Apocryphal story, offers a 
strong evocation of the dramatic 
moments of Judith’s story. If 
Honegger does not demonstrate the 
lyrical qualities of Milhaud, he 
shows a compensating sense of 
drama—somewhat comparable to 
that of Richard Strauss—and dis- 
plays great facility in creating 
atmosphere. Musically, he pro- 
ceeds by a polyphonic use of dis- 
sonant chromaticism. In Antigone, 
to a text by Jean Cocteau, he went 
farthest in this direction, and at- 
tempted to solve the problem of 
opera by accelerating the singing 
voices to the speed of human 
speech. In their musical idiom, 
both operas are logical sequels to 
his symphonic poem, Horace Vic- 
toricux, and constitute, up to now, 
the best of Honegger’s musical 
output. 

Whether Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex and his subsequent Perséphone 
can be classified as operas remains 
doubtful. In these two works 
Stravinsky has approached the 
drama in terms of subtraction—in 
contrast to Schénberg and Mil- 
haud, who proceeded by addition. 
In his version of the Oecdipus 
story, Cocteau suppresses action, 
décors, and even costumes; at the 
premiere in Paris, the male chorus 
on stage wore tuxedos. Stravinsky 
himself calls his work an opera- 
oratorio. In his individual fash- 
ion, he tried to resolve the operatic 
problem by suppressing it. His 
contributions to the operatic stage 


deserve mention chiefly because 
they have demonstrated lasting 
musical qualities. Not only is 


their musical structure astonishing 
in its classicism; but these works 
reveal dramatic qualities one often 
tends to overlook. These qualities 
were already apparent in his bal- 
lets, especially in  Petrouchka, 
whose second and third scenes and 
tragic ending reveal Stravinsky as 
a master of dramatic effects made 
possible by means of pure music. 
In Oedipus Rex, as in Perséphone, 
the composer contemplates the 
drama from the outside; but it 
is hard to find another composer 
as fully conscious of the sonorous 
impact of each note. These two 
operas — or oratorios—are high 
points in Stravinsky’s production. 


N 1929, Arnold Schénberg com- 


posed his third opera, the first 
written in the twelve-tone tech- 
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nique—Von Heute auf Morgen, an 
opera buffa in one act. The setting 
and the libretto are of a banality 
that is rarely achieved. The set- 
ting represents the bedroom (also 
used as a sitting room) of a mid- 
dle-class family. A couple comes 
home after an evening spent with 
friends. The husband thinks of 
a woman (a school friend of his 
wife) whom he met, and who se- 
duced him. The wife at first 
complains of his indifference, then 
decides to make him jealous. She 
puts on a provocative dress, and 
pretends to have fallen in love 
with a singer who was at the same 
party. The singer telephones to 
invite the couple to a bar. A 
flirtation takes place over the tele- 
phone between the wife and the 
singer. The husband, more and 
more jealous, admits his distress. 
The wife immediately puts the first 
dress back on; and when the 
singer and the friend arrive to call 
upon the couple, they are recon- 
ciled. The work ends with a final 
quartet, in which everything is 
settled, and after which the couple 
remain alone with their child. 

In contrast to his two first 
operas, where the music is a con- 
tinuous flow of invention and 
imagination, the music of Von 
Heute auf Morgen is stylized to 
an extreme degree, but it reveals 
no new ideas in the use of the 
twelve-tone system. As in the 
case of Stravinsky, we are aware 
of the composer’s great mastery 
of his materials, but the categorical 
use of the twelve-tone system in 
itself imposes a limitation upon in- 
vention. This music, in spite of 
its masterful structure, does not 
seem suited in any way to the 
banal subject it intends to illus- 
trate. René Leibowitz has com- 
pared this opera to Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte, a comparison that 
seems difficult to justify, since the 
character of Mozart’s music was 
aptly fitted to the subject it illus- 
trated. And yet, in Cosi Fan Tutte 
there is a predominance of music 
over drama. This is even more 
patently the case in Schdénberg’s 
Von Heute auf Morgen, where the 
music, however masterly in itself, 
is too intellectualized to illustrate 
appropriately so commonplace a 
libretto. 


THE third opera by Schénberg 
appears to mark the end of a 
great period in opera-making, a 
period of marvelous adventures, in 
which many novel means of en- 
riching the operatic field were ex- 
ploited. Having. reached the satu- 
ration point in the use of new 
methods, composers were now in- 
clined to take a more moderate 
position with regard to opera, and 
began to feel a desire to renew 
relations with the past, without, 
however, discarding the gains of 
more recent experimentation. 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck (even 
though it was composed as early 
as 1922), his later opera Lulu, and 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
may be viewed as works linking 
old achievements to new experi- 
ments. Neither Berg nor Hinde- 
mith concerned himself primarily 
with the problem of the relation- 
ship between the musical and 
theatrical elements. Berg concen- 
trated entirely upon the true ex- 
pression of the individual drama, 
and resolved the problem of opera 
by giving its music a determined 
classical structure. He _ thereby 














B. F. Dolbin 


Fritz Stiedry (left) confers with Arnold Schoenberg over Die Gliickliche Hand 


achieved an extraordinary unity, 
and his two works stand out as 
lasting masterpieces. 

The fifteen scenes of Wozzeck, 
condensed by Berg from the 24 
scenes of George Btichner’s drama, 
provide a unique example of simul- 
taneity in dramatic and musical 
structures, accomplished with ex- 
treme precision. The uninformed 
listener, however, will be aware 
of nothing but the drama, moving 
in one vast crescendo to its cul- 
mination. Berg himself has indi- 
cated the scheme of his structure: 

The first act, Wozzeck in his 
relations with his surroundings, 
consists of five character pieces, 
one for each scene—Suite, Rhap- 
sody, Military March and Ber- 
ceuse, Passacaglia, and Andante 
affettuoso. The second act, which 
contains the dramatic development, 
is a symphony in five movements 
—Sonata, Fanta-a and Fugue, 
Largo, Scherzo, and Rondo con 
Introduzione. The third and final 
act, Catastrophe and Epilogue, is 
composed as six inventions—on a 
theme, on a tone, on a rhythm, 
on a six-chord, on a tonality, and 
on a regular beat of an eighth. 

In spite of Berg’s predilection 
for atonality, he does not avoid the 
use of the Wagnerian leading-mo- 
tive, in order to achieve unity in 
the entire work. His use of clas- 
sical forms is never strict and se- 
vere. He offers an important in- 
novation in the interchange he 
often makes of the functional ele- 
ments of melody, harmony and 
rhythm. Above all, however, dra- 
matic expression dominates the en- 
tire work. 3erg’s musical per- 
sonality became fully imbued with 
Biichner’s drama and he was able 
to create a unity between dramatic 
and musical elements equalled 
elsewhere only in Tristan und 
Isolde and Pelléas et Mélisande. 
No less impressive is Berg’s second 
opera, Lulu. 


ULU’S structure differs from 

that of Wozzeck. Unlike the 
earlier work, in which the drama 
unfolds gradually, to reach its 
culmination in the last act, Lulu 
is a suite of smaller dramas and 
events. The structural functions 
of the music are more varied here; 
in addition to instrumental forms, 
Lulu also contains a variety of 
purely vocal forms—arias, recita- 
tives and ensembles. The forms 
themselves, which in Wozzeck 


were related intimately to the dra- 
matic development of each scene, 
are here related to each character, 


As structural means, Berg alse 
uses in Lulu specific orchestral 
sonorities to illustrate specific 


characters, this purely instrumen- 
tal function taking the place of 
the Wagnerian leading motive. In 
a unique example of unity through- 
out an entire work, Berg uscs a 
single twelve-tone row, from 
which all the subsequent thematic 
materials derive. Berg’s vocal set- 
ting employs a gamut of vocal- 
ism extending from coloratura to 
Sprechstimme. One of his in- 
novations, both dramatically and 
musically, is that the climax of 
the opera is placed exactly in the 
middle of the work. Lulu is a 
combination of two dramas by 
Wedekind. The first describes her 
ascent to power and wealth, and 
ends with her murder of her hus- 
band, Schén; the second depicts 
her catastrophic decline to poverty 
and misery. To relate the two 
pieces, an interlude between the 
first and second scenes of the 
second act introduces a film that 
shows, at a quick tempo, Lulu’s life 
during the years that are not cov- 
ered in the original drama. We 
see hér arrest, her sentence, her 
imprisonment, her escape, her ill- 
ness, and her homecoming. The 
music of this interlude is a tu- 
multuous ostinato, based on all 
the combinations issuing from the 
basic twelve-tone row. The cli- 
max is reached, precisely in the 
middle—in her year of imprison- 
ment—after which the ostinato is 
repeated in reverse form through 
a big decrescendo. Another in- 
novation, in the first act, is an en- 
tirely new musical form, mono- 
rhythmico. Beginning at a tem- 
po marked Grave, this form pro- 
ceeds in a continuous accelerando 
through eighteen changes in tem- 
po until it reaches Prestissimo, 
and then goes backwards, through 
the same tempo changes, to the 
original Grave. 

Lulu was left unfinished. All 
the music exists, but the larger 
part of the third act has not been 
orchestrated. The completion of 
this work should not be a dif- 
ficult task for a composer thor- 
oughly familiar with Berg’s man- 
ner of orchestration. 

Mathis der Maler, finished in 
1935, was not Hindemith’s first 
work in operatic form; he had 
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already written several—among 
them Cardillac and Hin und Zu- 
riick—but these did not seem to 
be of enduring value. They were 
products of the period of adven- 
ture, but they did not rival the 
attainments of Schénberg, Mil- 
haud, and Stravinsky. With Mathis 
der Maler, Hindemith entered on 
a new phase in his development. 
Turning his back on his earlier 
aggressively dissonant style, he 
created a new system of his own 
by enlarging, with great logic, the 
possibilities of tonality. From his 
earlier styles Hindemith retained 
his great facility of contrapuntal 
development and movement; he 
also retained one of his weaker 
points, a somewhat massive and 
heavy manner of orchestration. 

Hindemith himself wrote the 
libretto of Mathis der Maler, bas- 
ing it on the life of the sixteenth- 
century German painter, Matthias 
Griinewald, with a background of 
the devastating civil war between 
Catholics and Lutherans. Unlike 
Berg, Hindemith is not concerned 
with a formal elaboration of his 
scenes and music. Mathis der Ma- 
ler is rather a suite of scenes in 
which the central figure of Mathis 
is the connecting link. The scenes 
follow each other without any ap- 
parent logical sequence. We see 
Mathis becoming aware of the po- 
litical struggle in his country, re- 
sponding to the call°of his con- 
science to take parf in this. strug- 
gle. The three suct@eding scenes 
are full of action, and show us, 
consecutively, the quarrel between 
the two religious groups in the 
Mains Cathedral; the auto-da-fé 
of Lutheran books in front of 
Riediger’s house; the battle be- 
tween the Cardinal’s forces and 
the peasants, and the defeat of 
the peasants; the scene between 
the Cardinal, Riedinger, and his 
daughter Ursula; and in the sixth 
scene, the climax of the opera, 
Mathis, defeated and in rags, 
dreaming of his past work. In 
this episode, Mathis’ paintings ap- 
pear before him as living pictures ; 
he discovers his double in his 
representation of St. Anthony, and 
the climax is reached with his most 
celebrated picture, The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. Mathis de- 
cides that his mission is not to 
take part in the struggle, but 
to go back to his art. The last 
scene portrays Mathis at the end 
of his life. 

Hindemith reached the summit 
of his creative powers in this 
opera, as, realigning himself with 
musical tradition, he reverted to 
the classical manner of vocal set- 
ting. The opera contains the clas- 
sical aria and chorus; and as 
recitative he uses the Wagnerian 
and Straussian manner of con- 
tinuous singing. The extreme plas- 
ticity of Hindemith’s neo-classical 
style gives genuine life to the big 
ensembles in the quarrel scene, 
the battle scene, and the auto-da- 
fé scene. The success of Mathis 
der Maler stems from the fact 
that Hindemith felt his subject 
deeply. The subject itself, though 
historical in its presentation, was 
extremely immediate at the time 
Hindemith wrote the opera. It 
not only presented important 
events in German history, but also 
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posed a contemporary problem of 
the artist in presenting the choice 
between participation in ideolog- 
ical struggle and total submission 
to art. 

Hindemith had not yet formu- 
lated his system of composition, 
and the music unfolds with com- 
plete freedom and freshness. Never 
again has he reached the intensi- 
ty of expression manifested in 
the last scene of the opera, or the 


dramatic vividness of the first 
four scenes. 
INCE 1935, Schénberg, Stra- 
vinsky, and Hindemith have 


produced no new operas (though 
Stravinsky is currently working, 
with W. H. Auden, on The Rake’s 
Progress). Milhaud’s Maximilian, 
Esther de Carpentras, and Medea 
do not attain the grandeur of his 
two previous massive works. His 
Bolivar, scheduled for presenta- 
tion at the Paris Opéra, but not 
given because of a strike at the 
opera house, is_ still unknown. 
Berg died in 1935. We thus are 
obliged to turn to the works of 
the younger generation. It must 
be admitted that the last fifteen 
years are extremely poor in com- 
parison with the preceding period. 

The only significant contem- 
porary Russian opera to reach us 
is Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, by 
Dimitri Shostakovich, a work fa- 
mous not because of any integra- 
tion of musical and dramatic 
values, but because of the attacks 
to which it was subjected in Rus- 
sia, and the change in the com- 
poser’s musical style that resulted 
from external dictation. This first 
attempt at opera by Shostakovich 
showed great promise. The music, 
influenced equally by Milhaud and 
Berg, reveals dramatic power, and 
the style throughout is violent and 
bitter. Lady Macbeth of Mzensk 
does not constitute a new approach 
to opera, nor does it have the in- 
tegrity of Milhaud’s, Berg’s, and 
Hindemith’s works. Yet the de- 
plorable feature of this opera is 
not its immaturity, but rather the 
superior quality of the music. 
Shostakovitch could have contin- 
ued to write so, if external pres- 
sures had not prevented him. 

If we exclude the German pro- 
duction of opera in Hitler’s era, 
which is much too conservative to 
be discussed here, we must skip to 
1939 to find a new and _ success- 
ful European attempt in the field. 
In that year, Luigi Dallapiccola 
completed his first opera, Volo di 
Notte, a work that is outstanding 
among the works of the younger 
generation. Since Puccini, Italy 
had undergone an eclipse in opera. 
Respighi, Casella, and Malipiero 
were all rejatively unsuccessful in 
their approaches to operatic form. 
Since I have recently discussed 
Dallapiccola’s works in the pages 
of this magazine,‘in May 1949, I 
shall not go into detail about his 
two operas. I do want to point out, 
however, that this composer is too 
intelligent not to ignore the les- 
sons provided by some of the 
great works composed a decade 
earlier. 


OLO di Notte is a drama of 

will-power. The drama takes 
place in the mind of its main 
character, much as Schonberg’s 
Ewartung took place in the sub- 
conscious mind of its single char- 
acter. The main dramatic action 





Bert Brecht (left) and Kurt Weill, 
librettist and composer of Mahagony, 
sketched at a rehearsal by B. F 
Dolbin, who himself was active in 
European music circles at the time 


—the night flight of an airplane 
and its crash—is not shown, but is 
reported in a most dramatic man- 
ner by a radio operator. Dallapic- 
cola ¥ecalls that this idea occurred 
to him after hearing Stravinsky’s 
Perséphone, in which Eumolpus is 
the intermediary between the dra- 
matic action and the audience’s 
awareness of it. The formal con- 
struction in the development of 
the drama, making use of classical 
structures and melodic and rhyth- 
mic ideas to achieve unity, is a 
result of Berg’s influence. The 
lyrical and dramatic inspiration 
are the composer’s own and they 
reveal a genuinely Italian treat- 
ment of song. 

Dallapiccola’s second opera, The 
Prisoner, is more finished and more 
condensed. Here, dramatic action 
has disappeared completely. The 
drama takes place in the mind 
and imagination of the prisoner, 
and is unfolded continuously by 
the music. The form is even more 
integrated, Dallapiccola having re- 
placed his free contrapuntal style 
by the twelve-tone system, which, 
however, he uses freely. The ex- 
pressive aspects are more markedly 
lyrical. Dallapiccola is the only 
composer today who approaches 
drama with a complete knowledge 
of its requirements, and with a 
complete awareness of what has 
recently been accomplished to meet 
these requirements. 


NOTHER active contributor 

to the operatic repertoire is 
3enjamin Britten. Having com- 
posed six operas in only a few 
years, the English composer has 
become the most prolific contem- 
porary composer in this field. 
After his first full-scale opera, 
Peter Grimes (Paul Bunyan, a 
small work, preceded it), we were 
inclined to be hopeful of his fu- 
ture. In this opera, Britten dom- 
inated the dramatic situations in 
masterly fashion; his vocal treat- 
ment was capable, and the facility 
of his writing was astonishing. We 
could perhaps have ignored the 
fact that Britten recognized no 
inner need for a new approach to 
the problem of the relationship 
between music and the stage, in 
the assumption that he would feel 
that necessity in later works. Ac- 
tually, Britten has developed in 
an opposite direction. In his more 
recent works, he has manifested 
so unmistakable a downward trend 
in this respect that the only hope 
of positive development has rested 
in the quality of the music it- 
self. But Britten has introduced 


into opera the one element it does 
not need—eclecticism of style, or 
Meyerbeerism. His musical idiom 
ranges from the secco recitative 
of Mozart to Stravinsky of today, 
and passes through a complete 
gamut of other influences—among 
them Verdi, Sibelius, Puccini, and 
Richard Strauss. Such eclecticism 
has never survived in the operatic 
field. Some musicians may still 
look down their noses at operas 
by Massenet or Puccini, and mini- 
mize their importance in musical 
history. But each of these com- 
posers possessed a style of his 
own, and was not directly in- 
fluenced by a great diversity of 
other composers. The case of 
Britten, should, perhaps, be viewed 
in the light of the extra-musical 
aspects of our time; it may per- 
haps be compared to such cases 
as those of Shostakovich and \fes- 
siaen. The works of those three 
composers are present examplcs of 
the influence of non-musical ele- 
ments ig the musical field—poilitics 
with ystakovich, religion with 
Messiaen, and commerce with |‘rit- 
ten. 


HE contribution of Americ to 

opera thus far has been |im- 
ited. Virgil Thomson’s two op«ras, 
Four Saints in Three Acts, and 
The Mother of us All, can be 
considered true works of the stage. 
Thomson has approached opera 
with real knowledge of its prob- 
lems and its requirements. The 
texts of Gertrude Stein consist of 
sentences that often seem mean- 
ingless when regarded superficially, 
but which, in truth, often say 
more in two lines than a whole 
page of Wagnerian text. Through 
his gift for putting not drama but 
situations on the stage, and 
through his creation of an casy, 
original, and essentially unimit- 
able musical style that fits these 
situations precisely, Thomson has 
established himself as the only 
outstanding American opera com- 
poser of today. Such works as 
Gruenberg’s The Emperor Jones 
and Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess 
are works of the past. They are 
folkloric; and _ folklore, _ like 
measles, is a sickness that is in- 
evitable, but not to be suffered 
twice. 

The American composer of to- 
day, when he thinks of opera, 
is largely confined by practical 
problems of performance. He is 
urged to find a light approach, to 
ask for minimal requirements of 
staging, and to create a musical 
language appropriate to the pos- 
sibilities of college and university 
opera workshops. He will suc- 
ceed if his own feeling for such 
a style is genuine. 3ut if he 
adopts this easier style merely in 
order to facilitate performance, 
he will leave a tremendous gap 
between opera and music itself. 

Music has reached a stage im 
which the selection of sounds, har- 
mony, and other materials is very 
complicated and difficult. Al 
though it has its own problems, 
opera is also still part of the 
general musical literature. It 
should not be forgotten that no 
composer ever wrote great operas 
simply because he was absolute- 
ly certain that they would be per- 
formed. Operatic creation should 
be an inner necessity. If it 18 
merely a superficial activity, it has 
no place in the history of the 
art. 
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Phantom 


(Continued from page 120) 


Magnificently dressed, and with a 
knowing and worldly expression on 
his face, he is obviously a French- 
man, and goes up to a case where 
lies a flute with a key of gold on 
which are engraved a royal crown 
and cipher. The flute was made by 
Thomas Lot of Paris, about 1750, 
and rests with another flute in a 
handsome velvet-lined case, an in- 
strument not only fit for a king, 
but made for a king, for the august 
personnage is no less than King 
Louis XV of France. The ob- 
sequious little man dancing attend- 
ance on him is no doubt the king’s 
flute teacher, but judging by the 
condition of the royal flute, which 
has hardly been used and is as fresh 
as when it was made about 200 
years ago, the high-born flutist 
proved to be no very apt pupil, and 
probably gave it up after a lesson 
or two. 

Before the king’s party have 
gone, a new arrival has already 
annexed a _ four-keyed bassoon 
made in London by Caleb Gedney 
around about 1760. He tries the in- 
strument and seems to know his 
way about it, but although it is cer- 
tain that he is an accomplished 
player, I cannot give him a name. 
Perhaps he is Millar who played at 
the Ranelagh Gardens; or Hebden, 
who played at Vauxhall Gardens; 
or possibly Baumgarten or Ashley. 

[here are now a number of 
people in the room, and I cannot 
keep count of them all or observe 
which instrument each takes; but 
I notice a man rather down-at-heel 
in a shabby uniform who is taking 
away the four-keyed clarinet 
marked J. S. W., and conclude that 
he was a military bandsman in the 
army of some small and impover- 
ished German State, probably in 
the 1860s or 1870s, just when clari- 
nets were begining to be used in 
military bands. A more refined and 
better-nourished Frenchman takes 
away the slenderly modelled oboe 
by Delusse, and a number of 
English gentlemen, obviously ama- 
teurs, are busy amongst the one- 
keyed flutes. Some hand-horns go 
off in the hands of a German, a 
Frenchman, and a pair of English- 
men (possibly the Leander broth- 
ers), and by then the room is 
stripped of all but nineteenth-cen- 
tury instruments. 


FTER that the players come 
~~ thick and fast, for the propor- 
tion of nineteenth-century instru- 
ments in the collection is high. Is 
that William Hyde walking off 
with that early slide-trumpet ? And 
that is surely a Viennese trumpeter 
(he is dressed exactly like pictures 
of Schubert) who is taking the 
trumpet made at Vienna in 1806 
by Kerner, just when Beethoven 
was there writing his immortal 
symphonies; perhaps he is Khayll, 
or Werner, or possibly Josef 
Weidinger, whose father Anton 
introduced the keyed trumpet when 
Haydn was in Vienna, near the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

There are now a number of 
soldiers in the room; some of them 
are British, and wear uniforms 
such as one sees in pictures of the 
battle of Waterloo; they take away 
serpents, bass horns, and a few 
six-keyed clarinets. A young man 
walks off with a keyed-bugle, and 
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a mere boy of not more than four- 
teen stuffs an army fife into his 
tunic. That must be a Spanish 
bandsman who looks like a comic 
opera soldier and is taking away 
the Buccin by Bernareggi of Bar- 
celona, and I think I see a wild 
sort of Cossack with a bugle and 
—yes!—a real Chinese has got 
hold of another bugle. 

Then comes a rather fine-look- 
ing man, obviously an Englishman, 
and—yes! I know him by his side- 
whiskers—he is Charles Nicholson, 
the great English flutist, and if 
there ever was any doubt as to his 
identity it is completely removed 
when he examines with obvious 
satisfaction the flutes made accord- 
ing to his own design by Clementi 
and Prowse. As he departs he rubs 
shoulders with a volcanic French- 
man, possibly Drouet, whose style 
was the very antithesis of Nichol- 
son’s, and who carries away the 
ivory and silver flute that bears his 
name. By this time there is quite a 
crowd round the eight-keyed 
flutes; most are Englishmen, some 
are Regency bucks who evidently 
owned handsome flutes, but whose 
musical gifts were far inferior to 
the style of their instruments. A 
grave-looking German—none other 
than Theobald Boehm—is care- 
fully examining the two flutes 
made in his own workshop at 
Munich, and also takes a critical 
interest in the flutes made accord- 
ing to his system by Godfroy, at 
Paris, and by Rudall and Rose, in 
London. 


UT whoever is this dour-look- 

ing man in the stove-pipe hat 
and faded frock-coat buttoned 
tightly around his ample middle? 
He is certainly no professional 
musician, and seems quite out of 
place in this company. He might 
be one of the elders in Barrie’s 
Little Minister, and — yes! He 
picks up one of the old wooden 
church pitch-pipes, and we are 
sure that he was the Precenter of 
some auld kirk somewhere up 
north of the Tweed, perhaps a 
Wee Free, or something of that 
sort. 

Then comes another good-look- 
ing Englishman; he has the same 
sort of side-whiskers as Nicholson, 
and I know him well from the por- 
trait in his Instructions for the 
Trumpet (1836); he is the great 
trumpeter Thomas Harper, sen., 
and as he takes up a slide trumpet 
made by Kohler and plays a few 
bars from the obbligato to Let the 
bright Seraphim, we know that we 
are listening to the finest trum- 
peter of his day in all Europe. 

As Harper goes out he nods fa- 
miliarly to a rather refined-looking 
Italian who comes in and picks out 
a hand-horn made by the great 
maker Raoux at Paris in 1814. He 
looks at the silver band ground 
the rim of the bell and smiles when 
he sees his own initials there (G. 
P.), and then we know that he is 
the great horn virtuoso Giovanni 
Puzzi, who disdained ordinary 
orchestral playing and _ confined 
himself to solo-work at the King’s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket; the 
Philharmonic, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms; and at all im- 
portant London concerts in the 
1820s and 1830s. But he seems 
rather upset as he looks with con- 
tempt at a pair of valves that have 
been added to the horn since the 
days when he played upon it— 
these new-fangled inventions that 


have turned nature’s perfect, if 
somewhat intractable, instrument 
into a mere machine. 


EXT, with rather heavy foot- 

steps, comes a party of five 
men who bear the unmistakable 
stamp of the British brass-instru- 
ment player. One is well over 
middle age, inclined to be rotund 
in figure and with hair thinning on 
top; the other four, obviously his 
sons, are rather showy young men, 
the youngest little more than a 
youth. I recognize them at once, 
for I have their portraits hanging 
on my study wall—they are the 
Distin Family, the great saxhorn 
players for whom Adolphe Sax 
made a set of his new instruments 
in 1844, before they were even 
patented. The family searches the 
cases for some time, but only 
Theodore finds his saxhorn, the 
tenor in E flat. There it is, made 
by Adolphe Sax in Paris, inscribed 
Famille Distin, with ‘T. Distin’ 
neatly engraved on the bell. So 
father Distin and his three sons, 
George, Henry, and William, go 
away without their instruments, 
but father takes with him the 
Distin beer mug and Henry ex- 
amines with some interest a few 
instruments that were made in his 
factory in Great Newport Street. 

A striking figure now -enters the 
room, and everybody respectfully 
makes way for him as he picks out 
that long brass coach horn. We all 
know him—he is Charles Dickens 
—and he has every right to his in- 
strument, for is it not inscribed: 
“Presented to Charles Dickens in 
memory of Pickwick’s Coaching 
Scenes”? 

A small Frenchman rushes in 
and selects a French flageolet. I 
feel pretty certain that he is young 
Collinet, a star-soloist at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, who during 
the American tour of Jullien’s 
band in 1856 was afraid to cross 
an icebound river, and was for- 
cibly strapped on to a cello case 
and hauled across, shrieking and 
protesting, by a party of yelling 
admirers. Then, that man with the 
waxed moustache who takes a cor- 
net-a-piston made by Park and 
Koenig I recognize from a wood- 
cut in an old Illustrated London 
News as Koenig, another of 
Jullien’s star soloists, as were also 
that tall flutist, Joseph Richard- 
son, who takes the Siccama flute, 
and Prospere, who grabs a French 
ophicleide. 


UT the whole atmosphere of 

the room changes suddenly 
when in walks a wonderful incar- 
nation with raven locks well oiled 
and hanging down over his collar 
in neatly arranged ringlets; he 
sports an expansive white waist- 
coat, and his perfectly cut dress- 
coat fits round his waist and 
shoulders without a crease; his 
patent-leather shoes and white-kid 
gloves are faultless, and with him 
there comes a distinct aroma of 
scent. Of course we know him at 
once—he is the magnificent Jul- 
lien himself, the great conductor 
of promenade concerts, and com- 
poser of the famous British Army 
quadrilles. He looks amongst the 
piccolos, but fails to find his own 
instrument there; then he sees his 
clavicor and goes off with it, 
gently humming an air from his 
own grand opera Pietro il Grande 
—or is it the principal motif from 
his famous Rowdy-dow Polka? I 

















A group of medieval town pipers 


am not sure which. 

Long before Jullien’s scent has 
been finally dissipated a strange 
figure creeps into the room. He is 
a young man with a virgin beard, 
dressed in what may be the garb 
of an Italian mountaineer, a sheep- 
skin jacket, breeches, and a pecu- 
liar hat with some feathers stuck 
in it. He feels his way along 
slowly, for he is totally blind! ‘ut 
eventually he finds the smallest in- 
strument in the whole collection, 
the tiny whistle called the Picco 
pipe. It is Picco himself, the blind 
Sardinian shepherd who was 
brought to London in 1856 by an 
enterprising and not particularly 
honest impresario, and created 
such a sensation by his marvellous 
performance of the most elaborate 
and florid variations covering a 
chromatic compass of three oc- 
taves on a little pipe barely three 
inches long and equipped with only 
two finger-holes and a thumb-hole. 


HE instruments are now disap- 

pearing fast; there are not very 
many left, and the room begins to 
look strangely bare. The last few 
instruments are taken away by 
some sturdy and rather thickset 
men in ill-fitting evening clothes, 
with waxed moustaches, heavy 
boots, and a distinct aroma of 
beer about them. They are British 
orchestral players of the 1870s and 
1880s; tough but serviceable musi- 
cians who gained their first knowl- 
edge of music in a rough but ef- 
ficient school, as bandboys in the 
British Army. 

But, no! there is one instrument 
still unappropriated; it is the fine 
plated trumpet in F made by Ma- 
hillon of Brussels, now, alas, re- 
placed in our orchestras by a much 
smaller affair that is perilously 
closely related to the common cor- 
net. A shrunken little old man 
comes in to claim it. I know him 
well, because he is an old friend of 
mine, but I will not divulge his 
name for I believe that he is still 
living—he is no ghost. But as I 
watch him I fancy I can_ hear 
again the ringing tones of that 
splendid F trumpet as I heard 
them over fifty years ago, played 
by that same old man, seated near 
to me in the orchestra at the old 
Royal Academy of Music, in Ten- 
terden Street, Hanover Square. 

My study is now completely bare 
of instruments, and it looks 
strange and sad. But it is nothing 
to weep over, because I happen to 
know that each of these phantom 
visitors, when he took his instru- 
ment away from here, went 
straight to the Horniman Museum 
and there deposited it in safety, 
and for always. 
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Beecham 
(Continued from page 117) 


wish, as far as my best music is 
concerned,” said Delius in his last 
days, according to:Eric Fenby’s 
Delius as I Knew Him, “I want 
Thomas to record it all.” 

Josef Holbrooke and Granville 
Bantock were other contemporary 
British composers Beecham aided 
from early days. Ethel Smyth’s 
opera, The Wreckers, after its pre- 
miere in Germany, was first pro- 


duced in London in 1909, “With 
characteristic generosity,” wrote 
Dame Ethel later in her book, 


Beecham and Pharaoh, 
conducted for nothing.” 

This performance, Beecham’s 
first operatic venture, inaugurated 
a period in which his major en- 
ergy was devoted to the theater. 
The year 1910 was a particularly 
remarkable one in his career. He 
began with a season at Covent 
Garden, which included the first 
performances in Britain of 
Strauss’ Elektra and Delius’ A 
Village Romeo and Juliet, and the 
first stage adaptation anywhere of 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue. A 
summer season of opera in English 
at His Majestry’s Theater fol- 
lowed, with a repertory including 
Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio and The Impresario, 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s Sha- 
mus O’Brien, and the first perfor- 
mance in Britain of Strauss’ 
Feuersnot. Beecham then returned 
to Covent Garden for a series that 
included Salome, in its first per- 
formance in Britain (after a 
cough encounter with the censors), 
Eugen D’Albert’s Tiefland, and 
Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet. 
Beecham reckons that in this year 
he gave about two hundred opera 
performances. 

As an impresario hiring his own 
theaters, Beecham was able to give 
free rein to his adventurous and 
comprehensive taste. His guest 
conductors included Hans Richter 
and Richard Strauss. The Diaghi- 
leff Ballet Russe made its sensa- 
tional London debut, in 1911, un 
der his auspices, and with his or- 
chestra. Two years later, thanks 
to the financial assistance of 
Beecham’s father, the Imperial 
Opera Company of St. Petersburg 
arrived, with Feodor Chaliapin as 
one of its artists—the first 
sion opera company to visit 
Britain. In 1913, Beecham gave 
the first British performance of 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. The 
production, at Strauss’ request, 
was modelled on Dresden premicre 
of 1911, which Strauss had person- 


‘Beecham 


Rus- 


ally supervised. (But the bed in 
Act III disappeared. The British 
censors gave Beecham the alter- 


native of retaining the bed and 
cutting the words alluding to it, 
or vice versa.) 


MEANWHILE, Seecham had 
not lost touch with the concert 
world. He continued to fill en- 
gagements with various orchestras 
in various British cities. In 1912, 
after his orchestra had played in 
Berlin with the Diaghileff Ballet, 
he conducted it in a series of con- 
certs there — the first concerts 
given in Germany by a British 
symphony orchestra. 
The first World War came, and 
Beecham found himself, of all un- 
likely things, almost a diplomat. 
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In 1916, he was sent by the British 
Government to Italy (not yet a 
belligerent), where it was thought 
that his musical promotions would 
foster pro-Allied sentiment among 
those influential in society. This 
work earned him a knighthood; 
but he remained a knight only a 
few months. Later in the same 
year he became a baronet (bar- 
onetcy also carries the title Sir, 
but is hereditary) 6n the death of 
his father, who had been awarded 
the honor for public services. 

Sir Joseph’s death was also re- 
sponsible for an episode that is 
surely unique in the annals of 
modern conducting. From 1920 to 
1923, Sir Thomas Beecham retired 
entirely from musical activity, in 
order to clear up a business tangle. 
His father had contracted to buy 
the Covent Garden estate, on 
which stand not only the opera 
house of that name and the Drury 
Lane Theatre, but also London’s 
wholesale fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket; but wartime regulations had 
prevented the flotation of the com- 
pany through which he had in- 
tended to fulfil his contract. This 
obligation encumbered the bequest 
of his possessions to his children—— 
principally to Thomas and a 
brother. On advice that was per- 
haps misguided, these two brought 
up the other children’s share in 
the bequest. Beecham found him- 
self legally liable for approx1- 
mately two million pounds, a sit- 
uation that presented what he 
called ‘a brilliant spectacle of fic- 
titious financial embarrassment.” 

A receiving order was issued 
against him by the courts, though 
(contrary to what has sometimes 
been said) he was never declared 
legally bankrupt. When his finan- 
cial liability was eventually shaken 
off, Beecham commented that he 
had greatly benefited by the regu- 
lar hours his attention to business 
matters had imposed on him, after 
the irregular theatrical hours of 
his previous career. 


H's return to the musical arena 

was made with voice and pen 
as well as with the © baton. 
Speeches, interviews, and articles 
kept his name and personality be- 
fore those who could not hear his 
performances. (“I would not be 
seen near a microphone,” he was 
saying, with characteristic acer- 
bity, in 1926.) He denounced 
Britain in general, and her cities 
individually, for their musical 
apathy. He threatened to emigrate 
to the United States. The London 
Vusical Times 


became sarcastic : 
“Another sensation of the past 
month [March 1927] was Sir 


Thomas Beecham’s announcement 
that he will give the Old Country 
another chance.” 

Sir Thomas’ Imperial League of 
Opera, organized in 1927 to obtain 
financial support for opera through 
popular subscription, proved to be 
short-lived. But notable achieve- 
ments of other kinds followed 
quickly on its demise. In 1928 he 
made his American debut, conduct- 
ing the New York Philharmonic 
on Jan. 12. In 1929, he organized 
in London a six-day Delius Fes- 
tival, at which the composer — 
blind, and almost completely par- 
alyzed—made his last public ap- 
pearance, in a wheel-chair. 

In 1932, Sir Thomas founded 
the London Philharmonic — the 
first British symphony orchestra, 
other than the BBC, to be paid by 





® Elliott and Fry 


Thomas Beecham in 1910, the year he 
introduced Salome to Great Britain 


regular wage instead of separate 
fee for each engagement—in the 
Royal Philharmonic Society's con- 
certs and in the opera pit at Cov- 
ent Garden. At a performance of 

Seethoven’s Fidelio in the 1933-34 
Covent Garden season, Sir Thomas 
turned on some people who ap 
plauded at the wrong time, with 
the celebrated remark, “Shut up, 
you!” — or, according to other 
sources, “Shut up, you...... pe 
Ernest Newman wrote, two sea- 
sons later, “On a. hundred occa- 
tions I felt tempted to stand up 
and thank Providence for 
3eecham, and probably would have 
done so could I have been sure | 
was addressing my thanks for so 
demoniac a phenomenon to the 
proper quarter.” 

The orchestra toured overseas— 
in 1935 to Brussels, in 1936. to 
Serlin and other German cities, 
and in 1937 to Paris. The Jewish 
members of the orchestra were re- 
tained, of course, for the German 
visit, though Beecham accepted an 
official German suggestion that he 
omit Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony from his projected program. 
He did not visit Hitler in the 
Chancellery, as was reported, and 
the photograph (in the newspaper 
BZ am Mittag) showing him in 
Hitler’s box at his concert of Nov. 
13, 1936, is a fake, according to 
his secretary, the late Berta Geiss- 
mar. In 1938, Beecham decided 
not to appear again in Nazi Ger- 
many. 


TPH second World War, which 

put an end to opera at Covent 
Garden and eventually turned that 
theatre into a dance hall, under- 
mined the foundations on which 
Beecham had built the London 
Philharmonic. The orchestra de- 
cided to carry on without opera, 
and did so throughout the war, but 
without Beecham. Already booked, 
when the war began, to tour 
abroad for guest - conducting en- 
gagements, he postponed his de- 
parture in order to conduct some 
concerts of his own orchestra, 
though it was now outside his con- 
trol. Then he departed, and did 
not return to Britain until Sep- 
tember, 1944. In 1943, he married 
the English pianist, Betty Humby, 
after a divorce from his first wife. 

Australia, Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States profited from 
Britain’s loss. Beecham won high 





praise for his work at the Metro- 
politan Opera, in New York. But 
his ‘absence from Britain during 
the critical period — critical not 
only for the existence of Britain 
itself, but for the maintenance of 
musical activity in a war-geared 
community — provoked some ill- 
feeling against him there. This 
feeling may help to explain the 
vehemence with which Beecham’'s 
present views on British musical 
organization are opposed in cer- 
tain quarters. 

In 1946, with London once more 
his center, Beecham founded the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
This is to be confused neither with 
the London Philharmonic Orchcs- 
tra, which still flourishes though it 
is no longer associated with him, 
nor with the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, the venerable concert- 
promoting organization founded in 
1813. For this latter organization, 
however, Beecham’s orchestra now 
performs. Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic have made a num! 
of records that are widely dis- 
tributed in the United States. This 
orchestra also played the sow 
track score for the British fil 
The Red Shoes. It is probal 
Britain’s best orchestra today. 


HE celebrations of Beechan 

seventieth birthday in Lond:n 
last May were enlivened by his 
promise to make himself “ev 
more of a nuisance” in the futu: 
No patriarchal old age is in vic 
for Sir Thomas, who at the m 
ment is still in the forefront of 1 
British controversy on the orga 
ization of musical activity. That } 
enjoys this no one doubts. HH 
rarely conducts without addressing 
a few words to the audience, a1 
sometimes more than a few. 
one concert, with the Philadelph 
Orchestra on their visit to Lond 
last June, he made four speeches 
all of them, however, more or le 
about the music. 

Sir Thomas has repeatedly at 
tacked the present administratio 
of Covent Garden. Ninety per cent 
of knowledgeable opinion would 
probably back up his contention 
that its present administrative sys 
tem is not satisfactory. But his 
initial onslaughts were so spiced 
with personalities—including what 
seemed to be a reflection on Karl 
Rankl, the musical director of th 
theatre, on the ground of his Aus 
trian birth—that they failed to at 
tract the support that more mod 
erate statements might. 

Sir Thomas has also attacked 
the present British system of par 
tial government subsidies to such 
artistic enterprise as opera con 
panies and orchestras. This sys 
tem he condemns both as inefficient 
and immoral in a nation that, in 
his phrase, is “living on America! 
charity.” He does not, however 
oppose municipal (as opposed to 
national) subsidies, and, indeed, i 
in favor of them where they ar U 
necessary. The debate on this is 
sue, an extremely hot one i 
sritish musical circles today, could 
easily occupy an entire article, and 
cannot be entered into here. 

Nothing is more striking, ho ( 
ever, than the tributes even thos: 
who oppose him in musical politics 
pay to him as conductor. Nor at 
these tributes confined to his f¢ 
low - countrymen. “One of tl 
world’s four or five greatest co! 
ductors” was the unsolicited cl: 

(Continued on page 256) 
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in another anthem, Independence, 
he celebrated the peace the nation 
had now attained. 

Proclaiming his own musical in- 
dependence, Billings declared that 
he was not “confined to any Rules 
for Composition by any that went 
before” him. With a kind of un- 
fettered energy, he wrote an 
Encomium on Music in the preface 
of his Singing Master’s Assistant, 
which he completed in 1778. He 
expressed his burning faith and 
devotion to music, saying: 

“Perhaps some of my graver 
readers may conclude, I am pos- 
sessed with a Musical Enthusiasm, 
if I insist too much upon the mar- 
velous—That I am a Musical En- 
thusiast I readily grant, and I 
think it is impossible for any of its 
true Votaries to be otherwise; for 
when we consider the many won- 
derful effects which music has 
upon the animal spirits, and upon 
the nervous system, we are ready 
to cry out in a fit of enthusiasm! 
—Great art thou O MUSIC! and 
with thee there is no competitor: 
Thy powers by far transcend the 
powers of physic, and the recep- 
tion of thee is far more grateful 
than the nauseous drugs of the 
Apothecary; thou art as_ early 
as the creation; for when the foun- 
dation of the earth was laid, the 
morning stars sang together, and 
shouted for joy; Thou wast found 
in the mouths of the children of 
Israel, after their miraculous de- 
liverance from the adamantine 
king of Egypt; Thou wast ever 
present with the Royal Psalmist, 
who for his uprightness was called 
the man after God’s own heart; 
Thou wast present at the dedica- 
tion of that glorious house, built 
by King Solomon, when the glory 
of God filled the whole house; 
Thou wast the only weapon found 
in the hands and in the mouths of 
King Jehosaphat and the men of 
Judah, when the children of Am- 
mon, Moab, and Mount Seir fled 
from before them, destroying each 
other; Thou wast with Paul and 
Silas, when the prison doors were 
marvelously opened, by a great 
earth-quake: Thou wast invoked 
by the angelic host to celebrate the 
birth of our Saviour; for scarce 
was the glad tidings revealed to 
the wondering Shepherds, but 
glory to God, peace on earth, and 
good will toward men, was chant- 
ed by the joyful messengers, 


‘O how shall men forbear to 
sing, 
When earth with Angel's 


Notes do ring.’ 


But what adds still more to thy 
dignity, thou wast present with our 
Saviour and his Disciples at the 


supper In fine thou art ever 
know! to accompany youd hen at 
all times, and in all ages. But we 
would not ivatl ourselves of the 
heathenish or fictitious accounts of 
Orpheu v howe retest m= 6s aaa 
t imimat thre inanimate crea 
thor but we will confine ourselves 
ti iL thenticated facts bor 
by ' King thavel wae tm 
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and restore rest to the weary: 
Thou canst make stammering 
people pronounce distinctly, and 
without hesitation: Thou canst 
convert cowardice into Heroism, 
and inspire the pusilanimous with 
true magnanimity: Thou art ce- 
lestial and thy birth divine; to 
what shall I liken thee? Thou 
canst not be described by Hiero- 
glyphicks, for they are but types 
and shadows; whereas thou art in 
thyself an essential good: To 
what shall I liken thee? O Ex- 
tatic! I have found a simile :— 
Thou art like pure love, and true 
friendship. But alas! The pur- 
est earthly love is imbittered with 
groundless jealousy, and the truest 
friendship is tainted with unjust 
suspicions. But in Heaven there 
is pure love without alloy, and 
true friendship without dissimu- 
lation: Therefore thou art like 
Heaven and Heaven is like Thee.” 


ESS known than Billings were 
two of his followers, Supply 
Belcher and Jacob Kimball. Un- 
til recently, their work was com- 


Supply Belcher 


pletely unknown except to the few 
who bothered to look them up in 
libraries where their works were 
to be found. Very few of the 
original copies of their works re- 
main; in most instances contem- 
porary editions are the only ones 
available. 

Supply Belcher was born in the 
little town of Stoughton, where 
Billings had conducted his sing- 
ing school. His birth date is 
April 10, either 1751 or 1752. He 
became a distinguished man—a 
justice of the peace. school 
teacher, musician, and member of 
the state legislature. He lived 
among that ingenious lot of early 
Americans—tanners, comb-makers, 
inn-holders and horse-breeders 
who, sharing the common attribut: 
of versatility, 
composers 
integrated 
life in our 


became our first 
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with the patteris «of 
young country that u 
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The ornate cover of a William Billings collection, published in Boston in 1781 


‘ 


now changed to a “sing at Bel- 


chers.” 


In Stoughton, music achieved 
great importance. Singing gather- 
ings had been organized long be- 
fore William Billings arrived to 
inspire the town. But soon after 
he organized his classes there, men 
and women began to write their 
own hymns, songs, and anthems. 
His contagious enthusiasm may 
have stimulated Supply Belcher, 
who had sung in Billings’ classes, 
and who, like nearly all the sing- 
ers, was fascinated with the new 
style of fuguing music that Bil- 
lings introduced. 


As Belcher began to compose, 
he followed the style of the Sing- 
ing Master. It was crude, simple, 
unaffected, but deeply moving mu- 
sic; social as well as_ religious. 
He wanted to “promote the inno- 


cent pleasures of the commun- 
ity. . . .” He “aimed at orig- 
inality . as much as possible,” 


and hoped mainly for “approba- 
tion” from “the candid judges of 
Music.” They approved, indeed. 
They lavished the highest praise 
on him by likening him to Handel. 

After the Revolution, Belcher 
moved to Maine, and lived out the 
remainder of his days in the town 
of Farmington. Here, in 1794, 
he completed his book, The Har- 
mony of Maine, which was printed 
by Thomas and Andrews, of Bos- 
ton. Prettily embellished with 
flowers, vines, a lute, and a horn, 
the frontispiece contained the 
verse Billings had used in his 


first book, Mather Byles’ Ode on 
The text helps to ex 


Musick. 


The cover of « tiny Billing: volume 





plain Belcher’s musical 
in composing the Ode: 


intention 


DOWN steers the BASS with 
grave majestick air, 
And up the TREBLE moun's 
with shrill caree: 
softer sounds, in mil 
melodious maz 
Warbling between, the TENO 
gently plays 
3ut if th’ aspring ALTUS join 
its forc: 
See! like the lark, it wings it 
tow’ring course 
Then rolls the rapture thro th 
air aroun 
In full magick melody of soun 


With 


The simplicity of Belcher’s mu- 
sic is akin to that of the white- 
clapboard New England churches 
on the village greens. Not only 
is the music historically important, 
but it is work of distinct beauty. 
How snobbish it was of the nine- 
teenth century to deflect interest 
from such music merely because 
it violates harmonic rules. 

No longer affected by so restric- 
tive a view, we are discovering 
a type of Northern spiritual that 
is rich and touching. We also 
find a brightness that sped hymn 
tunes along at a very rapid clip. 
Here are the forerunners of the 
dance-like spirituals of the South. 

The Music Press edition of 
Supply Belcher’s Choruses from 
The Harmony of Maine contains 
nine compositions, which possess 
a true madrigal-like quality. Two 
choral settings of temperance 
hymns seem riotously funny to- 
day when sung at a good clip yet 
with the utmost seriousness. 


HIE most subtle and poetic of 

all of the New England com- 
posers was Jacob Kimball. Yet 
he hardly affected the broad 
stream of music at all. His er 
tire musical output was contained 
in two slender volumes—The Ru 
ral Harmony, published in Boston 
in 1793, and The Essex Harmor 
wiblished in’ Exeter, N. H ’ 
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“His reeital was 


JOSEPH 


Magnificent New York Recital 
Climaxes Another Year of Superb Achievements 








OPERA (Il Trovatore) 
“The progress of Joseph Laderoute who sang Manrico is singularly impressive. 
This tenor, obviously by sheer hard work, has mastered the style of Italian 
opera and is developing into a ranking operatic artist. making intelligent use 
of the potentialities of an impressive stage presence. For the first time he has 
cppeared here as hero, he easily dominated the action.” 

Thomas Archer, Montreal Gazette, Jan. 27, 1949 


(Faust) 


“As the rejuvenated philosopher, Faust, Joseph Laderoute sings with natural 
exuberance and abundant volume. The high C at the close of the ‘Salut! 
Demeure’ aria was stunning while his upper range was steadily rich.” 


Allen Young, Denver Post, April 27, 1949 


ORATORIO (St. Francis of Assisi 
by Gabriel Pierné) 


“Climax of the oratorio comes with the canticle of the sun and it was in this 


| scene that Mr. Laderoute showed the real magnificence of his voice.” 


M. DeProse, Ottawa (Can.) Citizen, May 5, 1949 


(The Bach St. Matthew Passion, Bach Bethlehem 
Festival) 


“Joseph Laderoute, singing the very lengthy and extraordinarily difficult part 


of the Evangelist, impressed deeply with the sincerity and pathos of his dec- 
lamation. His perfect diction and excellently projecting quality of tone helped 
greatly to set the pace and mood of the whole performance. One felt real 
understanding and love in his singing.” 


Richard F. Goldman, Guest Critic, Bethlehem, Pa., May 21, 1949 


“Joseph Laderoute sang the very difficult part of the Evangelist vigorously. 


The text and the tremendous story emerged strongly, vividly and dramatically 
as presented by this highly endowed artist. Mr. Laderoute’s diction was ex- 


emplary, his tone and projection exciting.” 
Max de Schauensee, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, April 1, 1949 


(Salute to Canada Pageant— 
Tercentenary of the Canadian Jesuit Martyrs) 


Joseph Laderoute. in a missionary’s black robe, led the choir in singing the 
Angelus. Mr. Laderoute is one of the greatest religious singers of our time. The 
thousands who heard his Angelus felt they were sublimely privileged to hear 
that memorial of the incarnation, beloved by Catholics the world over, in 
erpreted te them with such perfection of art and depth of devotion. Later he 
eng the theme song of the play. ‘Christ Fer Canada’ end he made lt a 
‘asterpiece of exaites inspiration — 

Henry Samerville, The Canadian Cathalic Register, Augua 6, 194° 


a joy throughout.” 


New York Times, Jan. 19, 1950 
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JOSEPH LADEROUTE 
GIYES SONG RECITAL 


Canadian Tenor Offers Works 
by Rhene-Baton, Liszt, Delius, 
Beethoven at Town Hall 


The Canadian-born tenor, Joseph 
Laderoute, who is well known as 
a fine oratoria singer, appeared at 
Town‘Hall last evening and proved 
that he is just as a fine a recital- 
ist. With his resonant and beauti- 
ful voice and his enlightened mu- 
sicianship, he made an excellent 
impression in a program that con- 
tained a number of interesting 
novelties. 

There is no form of music that 
contains so much neglected mate- 
rial of first-rate quality as the 
literature of song. and Mr. Lade- 
route featured on his programs a 
number of composers whose work 
in other fields is so much better 
known that their songs have been 
unduly neglected. Among them 
were Cesar Franck, Franz Liszt, 
Frederick Delius, and one might 
even- add Beethoven, whose most 
ambitious song “Adelaide” occu- 
pied a place of honor on the pro- 
gram. 

Also heard for the first time in 





New York was the song ‘cycle, | 
“Quatre chansons pour le Jour de 
Noel,” by the recent French com-_| 
poser, Rhéné-Baton. While Rhéné-| 
Baton’s music has enjoyed a con- 
siderable currency in his native 
country, it has penetrated very lit-| 
tle abroad. These four Christmas 
songs were pleasant and well made, 
but lacked distinctive musical out-| 
lines or personality. 

The Franck songs were charm- 
ing and sometimes characteristic. | 
although they are early works and| 
do not represent him at his best.) 
Liszt's songs. on the other hand. 
show him at the very height of 
his power. and the three heard last 
night are only a few of the large 
number he wrote that deserve to! 
be much better known. 

The program opened with a gen- 
erous selection of recitatives and 
airs from Handel's “Messiah,” in- 
terpreted in the finest style, and in 
the lighter numbers and folk songs 
at the end Mr. Laderoute was 
again in excellent form. Robert 
Payson Hill's work at the piano 
was sensitive and musicianly 
throughout although occasionally 
just a little too self-effacing. 

Mr. Laderoute knows how to 
build an interesting and varied 
program out of the lyric and ex- 
pressive numbers that he does well 
and jhe is wise enough not to try 
more powerful things that are less 
suited to his style. He is a first- 
rate artist and his recital was a 
joy throughout. 
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Harpsichords 


(Continued from page 131) 


about five months to construct one 
and eight months to construct two 
at once. Beyond that, he says, re- 
turns diminish. 

Mr. Challis and his assistants 
produce an average of twelve in- 
struments a year. The nature of 
harpsichord manufacturing is such 
that the characteristics of any 
model can be varied to suit the 
individual tastes of his customers, 
but Mr. Challis’ models have more 
or less stabilized themselves. His 
most expensive instrument, the 
two-manual concert grand, has all 
the features of the finest harpsi- 
chords of the past and the present. 
He also produces a smaller two- 
manual harpsichord, several one- 
manual harpsichords with differ- 
ent characteristics, a portable in- 
strument, a petit harpsichord 
(somewhat akin to the virginals 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries), and clavichords. He 
has also re-created the so-called 
Mozart pianoforte, a smaller, 
sweeter-toned instrument with all 
the basic characteristics of the 
modern piano, but not built for 
great, hall-filling masses of tone. 
The strings of this small piano- 
forte are thinner and are held un- 
der less tension; the hammers are 
smaller; and the sonority is re- 
duced to correspond to that of the 
more delicate instrument of Mo- 
zart’s period. 


MUSICIAN considering the 

purchase of a harpsichord will 
be well advised to familiarize him- 
self with the variety of construc- 
tions and characteristics it is pos- 
sible to include in these versatile 
instruments. For both Challis and 
Wahl instruments, the period be- 
tween order and delivery ranges 
from four to eighteen months, de- 
pending upon the complexity of 
the desired design. The catalogue 
of Challis instruments reveals a 
variety of standard designs suff- 
cient to satisfy most needs, but 
the instruments can be understood 
only if the basic principles of 
their construction are grasped. 
Mr. Wahl, for example, with a 
more flexible production schedule, 
will produce instruments with any 
combination of elements desired; 
but Mr. Challis will also adapt his 
work to individual demands. 

Those who have not previously 
examined a_ harpsichord closely 
may at first be surprised by its 
comparatively small size, as they 
may also be amazed by its great 
range of amplitude and tonal col- 
or. Those who have heard that 
there is no sostenuto pedal on the 
harpsichord have sometimes as- 
sumed that the instrument has a 
limited tonal spectrum. 

Another common misconception 
is that the instrument is the an- 
cestor of the piano. It is, rather, 
a first cousin; both instruments 
owe more to the organ than to 
each other. The pianoforte is 
basically a dulcimer with a sepa- 
rate mallet for each string; the 
mallets are brought into play by 
keys arranged evenly in a row. 
The harpsichord, on the other 
hand, is a kind of great psaltery 
or horizontal harp, with strings 
plucked by mechanical fingers re- 
leased from below by keys. The 
pianoforte and the harpsichord 
have only two important features 
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in common: they both have key- 
boards (and are thus members of 
that family of instruments which 
the Germans lump under the term 
Klavier), and they both contain 
strings arranged as in a harp lying 
on its side. 

The heart of the harpsichord is 
the jack. If one understands what 
the jack is, one will be more con- 
fused than enlightened by Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnet 128, in which the 
poet envies the jacks “that nimble 
leap to kiss the tender inward of 
thy hand.” (Mr. Wahl suggests 
that the reference is to tuning 
rather than playing the instru- 
ment, while some English scholars 
maintain that the sonnet is some- 
what bawdy, and only distantly 
concerned with the virginal.) 


HE jack is a small slip of 
light, hard wood with a recti- 
linear tongue cut in its upper end. 
The tongue is about one-third the 
width of the jack, and from it 


protrudes the plectrum, which 
plucks the string. Plectra have 


been made of crow-quill, spines 
(hence, perhaps, the name spinet 
or spinetta), and leather. The 
bottom end of the jack rests on 
the back of the keys, and the 
jack, as it stands vertically, moves 
up and down between the strings 
in such a way that the plectrum 
strokes the string in passing up, 
but not in passing down. 

The keys that the player’s fin- 
gers touch are in effect small 
levers, whose fulcrum is just be- 
hind the face of the keyboard. 
When the finger depresses the 
key, the back of the key bar 
moves up, the plectrum sets the 
string in vibration, and the key 
may then be released. The pres- 
sure required to push the plectrum 
past the string produces the char- 
acteristic spring of the keys, so 
unfamiliar to the pianist’s fingers, 
that may have inspired Shakes- 
peare’s dancing metaphor in the 
sonnet cited above. 

Why does the jack not strike 
the string again on its way down? 
It is mounted with a swivel-hinged 
tongue that holds the plectrum. As 
the jack drops down, the bottom 
of the plectrum does strike the 
string, but only with the force of 
gravity proper to a light chip of 
wood. The hinged tongue, held 
erect by a tiny spring set against 
its back, allows the plectrum to be 
pushed aside, while the jack drops 
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John Challis himself takes active part in making the harpsichords he designs 


straight down into its slot. On the 
top of the jack is a tiny project- 
ing damper pad, which rests on 
the string and stops its slight 
vibration. Thus, while there is no 
general sostenuto effect on the 
harpsichord, the jack may be held 
up in the air by holding down the 
key. This allows the string to 
vibrate until the damper on the 
top of the jack drops down to 
quiet it again. 


HE strings of the harpsichord 

are stretched across the sound- 
ing board, and are moored to ad- 
justable tuning pins at the front 
of the instrument. Mr. Wahl sets 
his tuning pins in wood, while Mr. 
Challis has found other materials 
(such as bakelite) more suitable 
for this purpose. Since their 
tension is relatively weak, it is 
possible to have as many as four 
sets of strings in one instrument 
stretched across the sounding 
board, which picks up and ampli- 





A Wahl harpsichord at the factory, with part of a workman in the background 


fies the vibrations. These strings 
are of varying thickness and are 
tuned to standard pitch by con- 
veniently placed and _ accessible 
tuning pins. A thicker string and 
a thinner one can both be tuned 
to middle C, but the resonance of 
the thicker string will be distin- 
guishable as heavier and more 
powerful. 

The harpsichord buyer’s first 
problem is to decide how many 
sets of strings he wishes to have. 
The average number is two. One 
set of jacks, however, is required 
for each set of strings. Since the 
jacks are complicated and expen- 
sive, an increase in the number 
of string-sets increases the ex- 
pense accordingly. Both leather 
and quill plectra are available, but 
the leather ones wear far better 
than the quill, and the tone they 
produce is sweeter. 

Suppose, then, that our harp- 
sichord is to have two sets of 
strings, one of eight-foot (nor- 
mal) pitch, and one of four-foot 
pitch (an octave higher). (These 
terms are equivalent to those used 
in describing pipe-sets on the or- 
gan.) There must be a controi 
mechanism to regulate which set 
of strings the keyboard will gov- 
ern. This leads to the necessity 
for stops. The stops on the older 
instruments were often manual, as 
on the organ. Mr. Wahl has built 
stops which are operated by the 
knees; but modern instruments, 
including those made and remod- 
elled by Challis and Wahl, have 
most satisfactorily relegated the 
stop-controls to the feet. The 
pedals may be used to engage each 
set of strings, to couple the key- 
boards together for greater power, 
and to obtain the harp or lute 
effect. 

This last effect is produced by 
moving into position a set 0 
small damper-pads, which restrict 
the vibration of each string. The 

(Continued on page 248) 
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| Acclaimed in England, France, 
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Holland and Austria 
". . « astonishing virtuosity, delight- 
ful esprit and a strong temperament 
on the part of Paul Wittgenstein .. . 
Great and versatile musicality .. . 
Enormous success for the soloist." 
Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Jan. 27 
", . + there is nobody else who pos- European 
sesses a technique of that perfec- 
tion . . . He makes the impossible 
| possible!" Leids Dagblad, Leiden, Jan. 28 Press 
UNANIMOUS 
", «+ gave us a magnificent interpre- 
tation of Ravel's concerto for the 
left hand, dedicated to him. Enor- 
mous success.” Tijd, Amsterdam, Jan. 27 
z at 
aS va ", . . Paul Wittgenstein with great 
a mastership interpreted this strange 
a ee concerto. We admired his musicality 
designs e and his great technical abilities." 
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a | “At the Ladies Musical Society on Sunday, Mr. Paul “In the center of the very cordial ovation by the audience 
leather _ Wittgenstein played a prelude and fugue by Max Reger, stood the famous one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgenstein, 
ble, but Brahms’ transcription of the great Bach Chaconne and who after an eleven year absence returned to his home 
better | Liszt's transcription of the quartet from Rigoletto ar- city. For his left hand Franz Schmidt wrote his complete 
ie they | ranged by Mr. Wittgenstein for the left hand. Mere amaze- piano music also the Beethoven-Variationen which were 
| ment at his almost superhuman power soon gives place performed this time. The admiration for the ‘enormous 
~ harp- | to awe as we hear the result of such unique patience. physical effort was superceded by the appreciation for 
sets of _ His virtuosity is based, technically, upon an exhaustive the profound musicianship of Wittgenstein. From the vir- 
— | study of the use to which the sustaining pedal can be put tuosity of his playing bloomed warmly and animatedly 
(These | and an extraordinary agility of the wrist which compen- the essence of this music which preserves the gay and 
se ween | sates for the loss of his right arm. But in his playing there unburdened character from the theme of the Spring 
the or- | is much more; there is a noble tone and breadth of phras- Sonata of the young Beethoven.” | ie 
controi __ ing which springs from the grandeur of courage." E. J., Neues Osterreich, Vienna 
ich set S. T. W., The Oxford Magazine, Oxford, England “Paul Wittgenstein, one of the very few pianists who 
Il gov- founded a glorious career on one hand alone played the 
aoe! | “... The presence at the concerts Lamoureux of the artist Konzertanten Variationen on a theme by Beethoven which 
; e | who had commissioned the Parergon to the Symphony were composed for him. It is astonishing which effect can 
ve built | Domestica by Richard Strauss and the Concerto for the be achieved with five fingers from the twelve dozen keys 
by the | left hand by Maurice Ravel, made it possible to hear these of the concert grand piano. Wittgenstein with all his vir- 
uments, | two works... Mr, Paul Wittgenstein interpreted the works tuosity and bravura is a genuine artist and one who puts 
remod- _ with brio and passion. He was the object of a warm himself out for genuine music wholeheartedly.” 
l, have | demonstration of enthusiasm." F. S., Arbeiterzeitung, Vienna 
ed_ the Réné Dumesnil, Lemonade, Paris, France  ,, . _ — 

The | Paul Wittgenstein played the Konzertanten Variationen 
CGS |] othe Fram-Schmidt-Gedachtniskonzert and the Vienna 2%,¢ theme of Beethoven for picno left hand) with ac. 
ref, | ilharmonic . . . brought back to us the one-armed master : ay coast te 8 ‘ 
Lag Pianist, Paul Wittgenstein. With technical mastery and yours ege ... wie re eee eee re 

richly differentiated touch, he played the Konzertanten ee a On eee 
ced by Variationen on a theme by Beethoven and made us forget "... This oeuvre caused a sensation because of the fanati- 
set of | that they are only written for the left hand... the sound cism with which it was interpreted by the pianist and the 
a | Was full and rich." H., Die Presse, Vienna orchestra." Nw. Utrechtsch Dagblad, Utrecht, Feb. 10 
g. ihe 
18) | Concert Management—BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC., 119 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Khovanchina 


(Continued from page 107) 
suffering, no time to collect herself 
and to think: ‘Where are you push- 
ing me?’ The ignorant and con- 
fused were executed: force! and 
officialdom goes on .. . only the 
times have changed .. . The past 
within the present—that is my 
task.” (This and other quotations 
are from The Moussorgsky Read- 
er, edited and translated by Jay 
Leyda and Sergei Bertensson, pub- 
lished in 1947 by W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York.) 

Stasoff, in his biography of 
Moussorgsky, remarks that he 
wanted to place in the center of 
Khovanchina’s plot the figure of 
the Old Believer (or dissenter, of 
the sect called Rasskolniks). He 
outlined at this time the general 
story, which remained as a core no 
matter what character changes 
went on around it. At this time in 
Russian history, Peter the Great 
was consolidating all the forces in 
his vast country into one empire. 
In order to obtain absolute control, 
he was forced to annihilate several 
factions which, while aspiring to 
his throne, warred among them- 
selves. 


HESE forces represented old 

and new thought. On the one 
hand was the reactionary Prince 
Ivan Khovansky, commander of 
the savage Streltsy, a Moscow 
army of 20,000, who had aided the 
Tsarevna, Sophie, to become re- 
gent. Swollen with pride, vanity, 
and ambition, Ivan Khovansky at- 
tempted by a Streltsy riot to gain 
the throne for his son, Andrei, but 
was foiled by the Tsar’s guard. It 
was Peter’s contemptuous remark 
on hearing of this riot, that gave 
the work its title. “Khovan- 
china,” he sneered—the word 
means “that Khovansky business,” 
or “Khovanch-ery.” 

Moussorgsky falsified the time 
of the opera by several years, in 
making the Tsar a ten-year old boy 
at the time of the events in Khov- 
anchina. He was _ undoubtedly 
grown when he uttered this com- 
ment, and had probably already 
banished Sophie to a nunnery and 
assumed the full reins of govern- 
ment himself. 

Along with this political reaction 
went the religious force exerted 
by the Old Believers, who, like 
Khovansky, wanted to see the old 
customs retained. Their leader was 
Dossifé (variously called Dosefei 
or Dosithius). He not only influ- 
enced Khovansky, but also at- 
tempted to exert strong pressure 
upon the opposing element in the 
struggle, the boyars who were in- 
fected by Western culture, and 
who wanted to remake Russia 
along foreign lines. Symbolic of 
this attitude was the Prince Vas- 
sily Golitsin. 

Golitsin had pushed forward re- 
forms of both church and state, 
under the all-too-capricious favor 
of Sophie, whose lover he had be- 
come. Backed by Dossifé, Khovan- 
sky sought to destroy this menac- 
ing new power, and to return to 
the good old feudal days. Even- 
tually, both old and new elements 
came to their doom by the agency 
of the Tsar’s spy, Shaklovity, who 
betrayed Khovansky and the Old 
Believers to the Tsar, and had 
Golitsin exiled. 

Each one of these characters is 
a symbol of the forces he repre- 
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sents, and as such is reasonably 
understandable, if not personally 
compelling. Each claims that his 
deeds and thoughts, selfish or al- 
truistic, are for the good of Holy 
Russia. Judgment between their 
causes is suspended in the opera; 
and the moral, if there is any, 
seems to reside in the pleas for 
justice and mercy uttered by the 
Old Believers as they choose to 
perish in the flames by mass suicide 
rather than be slain by the Tsar’s 
forces. 

These are the central bones of 
the story, but added to this skele- 
ton are appendages that usurp the 
limelight and confuse the issues. 
Chief among these is Marfa, a 
member of the Old _ Believers, 
whose youth and beauty have led 
her to a sin she repents but cannot 
exorcize—love for the young 
Prince Andrei. In spite of her 
weakness, she commands the un- 
wavering affection and trust of 
Dossifé. Marfa’s love affair and 
her vacillation between piety and 
passion, possibly symbolic of one 
aspect of the volatile and mysteri- 
ous Russian nature, assume large 
proportions in the opera, not only 
because of the human interest they 
arouse, but also because Moussorg- 
sky composed so much beautiful 
music for her. 

The object of Marfa’s adoration, 
Andrei, has meanwhile found a 
new love—Emma, a German girl, 
who, however, hates and fears him 
for his persecution of her family. 
She is rescued by Marfa from both 
Andrei and his predatory father, 
whereupon the prince bewails her 
loss until the end of the opera, 
when he is persuaded to mount the 
pyre with Marfa and thus save his 
soul. However, both die seemingly 
unregenerate, Marfa singing of 
blissful hours of love, and Andrei 
calling for Emma. 

Another ancillary character is 
Suzanna, an older member of the 
Old Believers, who upbraids Marfa 
for her sins and curses her. 
“Withered, yellow, malicious, fa- 
natical,” is how Stasoff described 
her. Much was made of the char- 
acter in the correspondence be- 
tween Stasoff and Moussorgsky, 
but in the Rimsky-Korsakoff edi- 
tion, the scene between the two 
women was curtly truncated and 
marked optional. Consequently, it 
has seldom been given; and Mr. 
Cooper’s restoration of it may be 
of doubtful value, either musically 
or in the furthering of plot and 
characterization. 

A Scrivener, or public letter- 
writer, to whom Shaklovity dic- 
tates his anonymous denunciation 
of the Khovanskys, and who, like 
the Simpleton in Boris Godounoff, 
wails of doom to the people; and a 
sentry of the Streltsy, Kuska, are 
other minor characters. In the 
present version, a gossip song by 
Kuska, designed to be accompanied 
by a balalaika, is restored from 
the original. Coming in the midst 
of a spirited chorus and providing 
folk material of some appeal, it 
has an attraction for the public 
that probably justifies its inclusion. 


HE Russian people, of course, 

are the groundswell of motiva- 
tion, action, and characterization, 
as in Boris Godounoff. Still, in 
spite of many fine choruses that 
are the backbone of the musical 
structure, their position as protag- 
onist for ideas or causes is not 
clearly established in Khovanchina. 





The suffering of the people is 
everywhere remarked, but always 
within the selfish frames of in- 
dividual complaints. They do not 
speak for themselves as Russian 
people, but rather as_ specific 
groups — Old Believers, Streltsy, 
wives of Streltsy, and the maidens 
who sing Khovansky’s praise. This 
further obscures the original aim 
to “plow the black earth.” 
Moussorgsky went even farther 
afield at one stage of composition. 
He wrote to Stasoff, on Aug. 6, 
1873: “I bathe in the waters of 
Khovanchina; dawn approaches, 
objects begin to appear 
crawl further and further, always 
forward always asking for 
novelties. Ekh, if! What new char- 
acters, as yet untouched in art, 
arise before one. For example... 
let us take our dissentress (the 
boyarina, Princess Sitzkaya, who 
ran away from the ‘upper level,’ in 
other words, from the women’s 
quarters, from the stuffiness of in- 
cense and feather beds) and let’s 
take her, the good heart, the quasi- 
strelets-dissenter, Marfa in nun- 
hood, to Prince Golitsin to tell him 
his fortune. Golitsin, who little 
knew the ‘high court’ and had not 
been admitted to Tsaritsa Natalia 
(her reign had preceded that of 
the regency), could not have seen 
Sitzkaya as a young woman. As 
they ‘at the top’ had gossipped 
about important matters in Mos- 
cow, over sweetmeats and 100- 
verst-long pies! the dissentress 
Sitzkaya-Marfa was quite familiar 
with Golitsin’s affairs, while 
Golitsin knew little, if anything of 
her. So she told his fortune and as 
soon as she made it clear to him 
that she could see through every- 
thing, he at once rang his little 
European hand-bell and gave or- 
ders for her to be drowned ‘in the 
marsh, so that there would be no 
denunciation.’ But nothing of the 
sort: she slipped away—she was no 
fool—and then she suddenly ap- 
pears at the start of the meeting 
of the trio (Khovansky has come 
to quarrel and Dossifé to pacify) 
. so it becomes a quartet. For 
Golitsin this is a European busi- 
ness: the serfs being instructed not 
to destroy in a body those wit- 
nesses of his old Muscovite prac- 
tices to which he reverts occasion- 
ally due to his flabbiness, but with 
ruse and lure to drag them singly 
into remote corners and there do 
away with them. And this was re- 
vealed because contemporaries 
knew Golitsin’s tricks and de- 
scribed them. Besides for an opera 
it seems to me that such a twist of 
the action is important to expose 
this actually vile conference at 
Golitsin’s in its true light, where 
they’re all grabbing at the throne 
and scepter, and probably Dossifé 
is the only one with a firmly fixed 
conviction . . . The confusion is 
resolved by the entrance of Shak- 
lovity ... this is just a little sketch, 
généralissime, but it can be worked 
out.” 


T WAS worked out as the fa- 

mous Divination Scene, where 
Marfa prophesies the superstitious 
Golitsin’s doom; the trio does, in- 
deed, become a quartet, and event- 
ually a quintet. It provoked from 
Stasoff on Aug. 15, 1873, a wither- 
ing blast, one of the autocratic 
promptings that almost assumed 
the character of nagging, and with 
which he often favored his 
protégés. 





“All that you’ve planned for the 
dissentress, half a Potiphar’s wife 
in at least one scene—is excellent, 
but what devil pushes you to make 
her—a Princess!!! The entire op- 
era will finally consist so exclu- 
sively of princes and princesses 
that it will be a chronicle of prin- 
cely spawn!! Golitsin—a Prince, 
Khovansky senior—a Prince, Kho- 
vansky junior—a Prince, you plan 
Dossifé as the former Prince My- 
shetzky, the dissentress as the 
Princess Sitzkaya. What is this 
finally to be, an opera of princes, 
while I thought you were planning 
an opera of the people? After all, 
who among your characters will 
not be a prince or an aristocrat, 
who will come directly from the 
people? No, no, I energetically 
protest with all my might, and | 
simply implore you to prevent both 
the dissentress and the dissenter 
from being aristocrats who have 
laid aside their rank. No, I im- 
plore you to have both of them 
abhor all sorts of aristocracy, let- 
ting them recall it only with proper 
hostility. Let them both be of the 
real people from the soil, from hut, 
from village and field, from plow 
and distaff, from tough, oppressive 
labor and with calloused hands.” 
And more in the same vein. 

Stasoff also proposed that Suz- 
anna attack Marfa in the last act; 
that Dossifé sit in judgment on 
her; that Andrei reproach Dossifé 
for the death of his father, and 
that Emma be brought on the stage 
once more. His diatribe about no- 
bility brought forth a somewhat 
miffed acceptance of the idea from 
the composer, who wrote, on Sept. 
6, 1873, at the end of a long letter 
describing the scene between 
Marfa and Suzanna, this wistful 
sentence: “I agree fully with your 
remark about (the opera’s) prince- 
liness, although I wished to show 
one aspect of that period—that 
noble families ran away to the 
people.” 


HE GAVE in completely, of 

course. Marfa and Dossifé 
are obviously not of the nobility, 
although their real origin is not 
clear. A later suggestion to make 
Marfa Golitsin’s mistress was re- 
jected. This came at the end of a 
tirade in which Stasoff tore the 
opera to pieces, claiming that 
there were too many choruses, 
that the characters of “Golitsin, 
Marfa, etc.” were superfluous, 
“purely inserted,” and _ further 
elaborating and confusing the situ- 
ation. 

Moussorgsky was, indeed, con- 
founded. Stasoff’s vitality and en- 
thusiasm, so helpful in the past, 
seemed too much of a good thing 
to the distracted composer. He re- 
plied, with truth: “Khovanchina is 
too big, too extraordinary a task 
... I] have halted work—I have 
fallen into thought.” 

This was in June, 1876. From 
then on, although he spoke fre- 
quently of finishing this or that act, 
this or that scene, and occasionally 
played one scene or another for 
friends, the composer of Khovan- 
china retired more and more into 
the miasma of ill health, mystical 
contemplation, drunkenness, and 
misery that ended in his death, m 
March, 1881. He worked simul- 
taneously and fitfully on Khovan- 
china and The Fair at Sorot- 
chintzy, completing neither. He 
orchestrated only two portions of 

(Continued on page 254) 
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American Dramatic Soprano 


"STOPPED THE SHOW" 


At Opening of Milan Opera Season 
1949-50: 


“REPEATEDLY APPLAUDED IN 
THE MIDDLE OF SCENES” 


—Corriere Della Sera, Sept. 4, 1949 


“HER SINGING WAS SUPERB” 
—Corriere Lombardo, Sept. 5-6, 1949 


* 


A GLORIOUS AND CAPTIVATING 
CONCERT PERSONALITY: 


“WON HER 3000 LISTENERS FROM THE 
MOMENT OF THE FIRST NOTE” 


—Evening News, Salem, Mass., Nov. 6, 1949 


“MASTERLY SKILL AND ENCHANTING 
DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION 
CAPTIVATED HER CRITICAL AUDIENCE 
WITH THE FIRST SELECTION” 


—Roanoke, Va., Times, Jan. 6, 1950 


MARY CURTIS is also available 
By Special Arrangement, for 
Joint Recital with ALEXANDER SVED, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 


‘Your Personal New York Musical Offic« 





SHERMAN PITLUCK 113 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y 
Managing Director 





EUROPEAN CRITICS APPLAUD 


Chosen as the outstanding American string quartet to 
represent the United States Government in the field of 
music, The Walden String Quartet recently toured 
Germany under the auspices of the Civil Affairs 
Division of the Department of the Army. 


All thirty-five concerts stirred reviewers to enthusiastic 


H. H. Stuckenschmidt, foremost critic of Germany, said in Die Neue 
Zeitung, “A simply masterly performance” .. . “Magnificent in 
rhythmic precision and intonation” ... “It has been a long time 
since Berlin has experienced a performance of equal depth and 
intensity. Bravo!” —Berlin, June 12, 1949 
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The Walden String Quartet has “Your Persone! New Yerk Musical Office” 
recorded the Second Quartet of 


Charles Ives, which will be avail- CONCERT MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 113 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
able soon in both standard and 


LP records. SHERMAN PITLUCK TELEPHONE 
Managing Director Circle 5-4682 
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Nex York Times, 
February 6, 1948 
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TWO OUTSTANDING YOUNG STARS IN JOINT RECITAL 
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VE LUCA 


CP Baas 





“DE LUCA 


SCORES AGAIN" 


—Berliner, Washington Daily News 


"Won Applause Again and Again” 
—Belser, Washington Times Herald 


"Well-resonated Voice from Top to Bottom" 
—de Schauensee, Phila. Eve. Bulletin 


“Her High C's Exciting In Their Impact" 
—Paul Hume, Washington Post 


European Acclaim—Season 1949-50: 


"Vibrant With Dramatic Warmth" 
—Corriere Della Sera, Milano, Italy 
"Gifted With a Great Voice of a Beautiful Timbre" 
—Alto Adige, Bolzano, Italy 
"Repeatedly and Enthusiastically Applauded" 
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“PAUL KNOWLES 


IS A KNOCKOUT’ 


— Cliff Menz, Pryor-Menz 
Concert & Lecture Service 


84 ENGAGEMENTS— 
For Season 1949-1950 


including Concert * Oratorio * Opera 


"Provided some of the most impressive singing heard in this city 
in recent years” —Springfield Union 


“Beautiful tone and rare expressiveness” —Boston Post 


"Paul Knowles had a fine tone and interpreted his arias with great 


freedom of expression” —Christian Science Monitor 


"Displayed interpretative insight and even melodic line” 
—Providence Journal 
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Rudolf Bing 
(Continued from page 105) 


his arrival at the meeting, Mr. 
Spofford offered him the general 
managership of the company, with 
the stipulation that he should be 
on hand, in informal fashion, dur- 
ing the 1949-50 season, in order 
to become acquainted with the 
present operation of the company 
and to prepare his agenda for the 
consideration of the board. 

Probably not even Mr. Bing, 
and much less the board (used to 
a more leisurely managerial sched- 
ule), imagined that matters would 
move with such swift, direct effi- 
ciency. More than nine months 
before the opening night (Nov. 
6) of his first season in charge, 
the new manager has already pro- 
jected the shape of things to come. 
Many policies have received board 
approval; much of the repertoire 
is determined; many of the artists 
are under contract, or are ready 
to sign. 

Despite its immense potential 
resources, the Metropolitan is a 
big and unwieldy institution; and 
Mr. Bing knows that its inner 
structure and outward manifesta- 
tions cannot be completely refur- 
bished between one season and the 
next. The public, he is confident, 
will put up with certain inevitable 
compromises for the time being, 
if the whole undertaking appears 
to be moving in a constructive di- 
rection. It is easy to drop the 
worst eyesores, such as Aida and 
Carmen, from the repertoire until 
they can be restudied and re- 
staged. Looking as they always 
do now, and sounding as they 
often do, they can be thrust into 
outer darkness without much loss 
—though it would be unthinkable 
not to bring these masterpieces 
back, with new investiture and a 
new display of artistic conscience, 
in some season in the very near 
future. Because of the pressing 
desirability of giving certain 
operas, other productions that do 
not look much better may have to 
be retained for a while before 
they can be restaged; but first- 
class casting, creative direction, 
and painstaking rehearsal can go 
a long ways in compensating for 
unsightly scenery and in making 
these operas attain the standard 
pos Metropolitan ought to strive 
or. 


T this point, Mr. Bing’s posi- 
tion about the engagement 
of artists requires clarification. He 
can best speak for himself: 
“Now a few words about gen- 
eral policy and rumors. I am not 
going to cut the roster by fifty 
per cent, and I am not going to 
cut the repertory to three operas. 
These are only minor rumors: 
apart from murder, there is hard- 
ly any crime I am not suspected 
of. Some uncertainty among art- 
ists is only natural towards the 
end of any season, when contracts 
come to be renewed, and that un- 
certainty is doubly natural when 
a new manager arrives. I am 
deeply conscious of my responsi- 
bility not only to the Metropolitan, 
but also to the artists—in particu- 
lar the ones of the lower income 
groups. I am in sympathy with 
many of the union’s principles, 
and once I have collected my en- 
semble, I will try to make the 
company feel happy and secure; it 
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gives the best results. But I must 
expect from our artists that they 
will put the Metropolitan’s inter- 
ésts first, and not only use it as 
a label to improve their market 
value for concerts. We want an 
ensemble, an ensemble of stars— 
not of comets. I will go all out 
to find more American singers 
and to further them, but this is 
the largest and leading opera of 
the world; in the last resort qual- 
ity and only quality must decide.” 

This affirmation of principles, 
issued at the press conference on 
Feb. 1, makes persuasive reading 
for those outside the opera com- 
pany. To many artists on the 
Metropolitan roster, however, it 
presages a large-scale reshaping 
of professional habits. In the later 
years, at least, of Mr. Johnson’s 
regime, the company has fre- 
quently been willing and happy to 
accept the services of many of its 
leading artists whenever it could 
get them, by interlarding operatic 
appearances among concert dates. 
Since formal contracts were usu- 
ally signed very late in the day— 
many of those for the season 
opening last November were not 
executed until September — the 
Metropolitan management counted 
itself fortunate to obtain any serv- 
ices at all from some of its sing- 
ers. Competing commitments on 
the part of artists in great demand 
for concerts has forced the man- 
agement to make continual 
changes in the casts of nearly 
every opera. It has been too 
nearly a universal rule that only 
the first two performances of each 
opera were sung by all those who 
originally rehearsed it; by the 
time the third performance came 
around, the principals had begun 
to depart on concert tours, and 
substitutions had to be made. 
Since the rehearsal schedule pro- 
vided poorly, if at all, for en- 
semble rehearsals for the second, 
third, and fourth incumbents of a 
role, the later performances were 
likely to suffer a decline in over- 
all quality, whatever the personal 
qualifications of the substitute art- 
ists. Worse still, major singers 
were not infrequently required to 
make their Metropolitan debuts 
without the benefit of a single 
stage rehearsal. The most recent 
artist to suffer this discomfiture 
was Eugene Conley, who made his 
unrehearsed — though decidedly 
successful—debut in the title role 
of Gounod’s Faust. 


R. BING considers an_ inte- 

grated ensemble an inviolable 
requisite of satisfactory modern 
operatic production. He is not 
content to offer the public the iso- 
lated talents of even the best art- 
ists, if they are inadequately pre- 
pared to function skillfully with 
their fellow-performers, or unpro- 
vided with a governing sense of 
the style and artistic purposes of 
the total production. He means to 
present the best artists in the best 
possible ensemble. For this rea- 
son he is asking singers, if they 
wish to belong to the Metropoli- 
tan at all, to commit themselves 
to reasonable rehearsal periods, 
without conflicting concert en- 
gagements, in advance of their 
first appearances of the season; 
and he is asking them to agree 
to stay on hand through the stipu- 
lated repetitions of the operas in 
which they sing, so that unre- 
hearsed alternates will not have 


to be called in. To enable the 
artists to plan their 1950-51 sea- 
sons with these requisites in mind, 
he has been submitting contracts 
from six to nine months earlier 
than has been the custom for 
many years past, in order to pre- 
vent the embarrassment of finding 
that the artists required for next 
year’s casts have already accepted 
solid concert bookings for the 
time the Metropolitan needs them. 


TO this two-way give and take 

between the artists and their 
opera company, Mr. Bing is un- 
compromisingly pledged. He can- 
not afford to make exceptions in 
the case of busy and celebrated 
artists who think their cases 
ought to be special ones. A con- 
cession to any single artist would 


mean a breach of faith with the . 


public, which has been promised 
fully rehearsed performances; it 
would constitute a threat to the 
excellence the Metropolitan must 
attain throughout its whole reper- 
toire if it is to justify the assump- 
tion that it is the world’s greatest 
opera house. A Broadway actor 
is expected to devote his entire 
time to his play during the length 
of its run, or at least throughout 
a full season. No producer would 
engage him without such an un- 
derstanding. Plainly, an opera 
singer who cannot see his way 
clear to concentrate uninterrupted- 
ly on his opera performances dur- 
ing a part of the year is deficient 
in the loyalty and devotion to the 
operatic art the public has a right 
to expect. 

The policies of the Metropoli- 
tan, it often seems, have “just 
growed.” After years of habitua- 
tion, artists and public alike have 
learned to take for granted an 
atmosphere of artistic nihilism 
that is actually unique in the 
operatic world. In all the major 
opera houses of the world—except 
the Metropolitan—casts are cus- 
tomarily engaged well in advance 
for specific operas on stipulated 
dates. At the Metropolitan, sing- 
ers—especially the most conscien- 
tious ones, who would like to have 
been working at their roles—have 
repeatedly reported that they were 
unable to discover what their as- 
signments were to be, or when 
they were to be, even after the 
season was well under way. The 
Metropolitan Box Score, as we 
have kept it in each issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, demonstrates 
impressively that good perform- 
ances cannot be expected to result 
from improvisatory methods of 
casting. It is a tribute to the 
abilities of the singers affected by 
this hit-or-miss system that a fair 
number of performances have 
been hits rather than misses, when 
the auguries were so _ firmly 
against them. 


N ideal repertoire, in Mr. 

Bing’s estimation, results 
from the matching of the best 
singers available with the best 
works they are equipped to sing. 
From season to season, the con- 
stitution of the repertoire neces- 
sarily shifts, according to the 
availability of singers of differing 
gifts. Although he is by no means 
a Perfect Wagnerite in his own 
personal tastes, Mr. Bing believes 
that the Wagner operas—and with 
them the German repertoire in 
general—must inevitably loom 
large in the list next season, 
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Mrs. Rudolf Bing and Pip 


largely because the new settings 
for the four Ring operas, pro- 
vided through a gift of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild, have been 
used for a presentation of the 
complete cycle in only one pre- 
vious season. When the Ring 
operas are subtracted from the 
list—they are scheduled for only 
two performances each—the pro- 
posed repertoire assumes a less 
preponderantly German aspect, 
even though the combination of 
Kirsten Flagstad and Bruno Wal- 
ter in a revival of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio is counted upon as one of 
the major assets of the season. 
The French repertoire, unfortu- 
nately, will remain minimal next 
year, with Gounod’s Faust as the 
sole representative of this national 
branch of opera. But the Italian 
list will be sizable, and Verdi and 
Puccini will not be forgotten. 
Even so, because of the presence 
of the four parts of the Ring, the 
bulk of German music as against 
Italian may appear high, although, 
ironically, this does not present an 
accurate picture of Mr. Bing’s 
personal predilections, since he is 
a particularly ardent admirer not 
of Wagner, but of Italian opera 
and the works of Mozart (which, 
being Austrian works sung in 
either Italian or English, cannot 
properly be classified as German). 


HE revolution at the Metro- 

politan, we may be sure, will 
not be a bloodless one. Already 
some outcries have been heard— 
from artists who fear that the 
1950-51 repertoire will not leave 
room for them; from contented 
older subscribers who are skep- 
tical of all change; from devotees 
of Italian opera who leap to the 
erroneous conclusion that the in- 
creased Teutonic repertoire points 
to the freezing out of La Traviata 
and Il Trovatore; from patriotic- 
minded Americans who resent that 
an Austrian, and not an Ameri- 
can, was made general manager; 
and from all those who, for any 
number of reasons, find that Mr. 
Bing’s announced plans do not fit 
in with their pet hopes and en- 
thusiasms. 

One thing is certain, however: 
Rudolf Bing will not run away 
from his opponents; nor will he 
engage in evasions or sophistries. 
He is willing for issues to be 
joined, but he is not willing to be 
deflected from his “principle of 
quality only,” and he is likely to 
seem headstrong to anyone who 
refuses to concede his artistic in- 
tegrity. Of his capacity to give 
practical reality to the “principle 
of quality only,” we shall know 
a great deal more a year from 
now. In the meantime, the emer- 
gence of the new Metropolitan 
will be, at the very least, an inter- 
esting phenomenon to watch. 
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Albert Spalding 


(Continued from page 109) 


news of President Wilson’s dec- 
laration of war was flashed across 
the nation. After the usual strug- 
gles with official red tape, Mr. 
Spalding found himself at Mine- 
ola, Long Island, in the Air Force, 
at that time a branch of the Sig- 
nal Corps. On his first day there, 
he was summoned to headquarters 
for an examination. His com- 
manding officer asked him what 
languages he spoke, and when he 
replied, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, instructed another officer to 
test his knowledge of them. In 
his autobiography, Mr. Spalding 
describes the interview. “I saluted 
stiffly and followed my examiner 
to an adjacent room. The officer 


was short, stockily built, dark 
complexioned. His regular fea- 
tures had been minted, I  sus- 
pected, in a Latin country. His 


movements were quick and nerv- 
ous but well co-ordinated. He took 
a chair at the table and motioned 
me to the other one. ‘At ease,’ he 
said. His high-pitched, rather 
metallic voice sounded slightly out 
of key with his decisive personal- 
ity. Terse questions followed—in 
French, in Italian, in German. I 
answered satisfactorily and with 
ease. The lieutenant’s frown re- 
laxed.” The officer was Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, who had given up 
his position as a Representative 
in Congress to join the Army. 


HE two young men became 

intimate friends through their 
work together in the Army. Early 
in 1918, Mr. Spalding was trans- 
ferred to Italy and assigned to 
LaGuardia’s command. When 
LaGuardia became the representa- 
tive in Italy of the joint Army 
and Navy Aircraft Board, he 
made Mr. Spalding his assistant. 
Together they executed a highly 
dangerous and exciting mission in 
Spain, purchasing copper, steel, 
and ash for Italian factories in 
neutral Spain, which was honey- 
combed with German spies. The 
materials had to be smuggled out 
of the country. About a million 
and a half dollars’ worth reached 
Italy safely. Occasionally Mr. 
Spalding had to substitute for 
LaGuardia as a speaker, an ex- 
perience that was useful to him 
in the second World War, when 
he again served the United States 
in Italy, in the OSS Division. He 
knows the Italian people more in- 
timately than most Americans do. 
At a time when many conserva- 
tive Americans at home were in- 
clined to look askance at the 
Italian Partisans, as “low” and 
“dangerous,” Mr. Spalding spoke 
out in their defense, praising their 
heroic struggles and sacrifices. 

In 1919, Mr. Spalding was de- 
mobilized. He was offered an ex- 
cellent contract by the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, so that his return 
to music had no practical prob- 
lems. His misgivings about his 
technique quickly proved needless. 
After a few months of intensive 
practice, he found that he had re- 
gained his old facility. As a 
preparation for his American 
tour, he gave twenty concerts in 
Italy in the spring of 1919. Upon 
his return to the United States, 
he took another major step in his 
life, one of the happiest, when 
he married Mary Pyle, in Ridge- 
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field, Conn., on July 19. The 
distinguished French violinist, 
Jacques Thibaud, an_ intimate 


friend of many years’ standing, 
provided the music for the wed- 
ding, with André Benoist at the 
organ. 


THEN the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Dam- 
rosch, made its tour of Europe 


in 1920, Mr. Spalding was one of 
the two young American artists 
invited to accompany the orches- 
tra as soloists. The other was the 
composer and pianist, John Pow- 
ell. The tour opened in Paris, and 
Mr. Spalding again met Saint- 
Saéns, now a patriarch of 86. 
The composer had not lost his 
astounding facility as a pianist, 
and at a reception in his honor he 
played the piano part of his Sep- 
tet, for piano, strings, and trum- 
pet. Later, when the orchestra 
was touring in southern France, 
Mr. Spalding and his wife met 
Mary Garden, at Monte Carlo. He 
tells an amusing story in his auto- 
biography about the encounter. 
Miss Garden and the friend she 
was with “had been at the con- 
cert, and were enthusiastic about 
the Bach and Chausson. Not that 
this was important in itself; but 
delivered as it was in Mary Gar- 
den’s inimitable French with that 
rich sauce of Scots burr, it took 
on distinction. This mode of 
speech she deliberately clung to; 
it had become a valuable trade- 
mark. Doubtless it sprang from 
the same impulse that later 
prompted Leopold Stokowski to 
cultivate a strong Polish accent in 
place of his previous Oxford Eng- 
lish.” 

In the early 1920s, when radio 
began to rival the phonograph in 
popular favor, Mr. Spalding was 
engaged for a series of hour re- 
citals in broadcasts, both from 
New York and from cities in 
which he was appearing on tour. 
It was in Oklahoma City that a 
local announcer made a classic 
boner that Mr. Spalding has pre- 
served in Rise to Follow. The 
pronunciation of the composers’ 
names went precariously well. 
“But disaster was to overtake us 
before the hour was up. The 
script contained a reference to my 
Guarnerius violin. At this point, 
our narrator’s nervousness obvi- 
ously increased. His color height- 
ened, his voice grew tense, he 
clutched his script. ‘And, ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘this 
famous violin was made in the 
year 1735 by the great rival of 
Strad-ee-vayrius—none other than 
Joseph—er—Gonorrheas !’ ” 

Mr. Spalding has none of the 
hostility towards the radio, phono- 
graph, motion picture, and other 
modern developments that one 
sometimes discovers in musicians. 
He is aware of their potentialities 
for good, as well as for evil, and 
he accepts the inevitable changes 
in musical habits and attitudes 
which they have brought about. 
The supremely important fact, he 
believes, is that they have brought 
music to an incomparably larger 
public than it has reached before. 

N 1925, Mr. Spalding and his 

wife found the stone house 
west of the town of Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts, that’ has 
been their home ever since. Tennis 
was very popular among the sum- 
mer residents, and Mr. Spalding 
entered the annual tournament of 


the local club. By good luck, 
rather than surpassing skill, he 
won. The next season, the club 
steward informed the local cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Times that Mr. Spalding was their 
best player. When asked about 
the name, he added “Yes—I be- 
lieve he does play the violin, too.” 
Charmed by this incident, Mr. 
Spalding told the story to Bill 
Tilden, who was so amused by it 
that he promptly retailed it to 
others. Mr. Spalding’s reputation 
as a tennis player grew by leaps 
and bounds, until he was amazed 
to read in a national news maga- 
zine that he was the New England 
champion. 

In the years between the wars, 
Mr. Spalding was busy with con- 
cert tours and orchestral appear- 
ances at home and abroad. He 
found it an exhilarating experi- 
ence to observe the enormous 
changes in musical life, and at the 
same time to take part in them. 
He is by no means despondent 
about the speed craze, the success 
craze, and the other phenomena 
which have aroused gloomy proph- 
ecies about our era. The violin 
may have suffered a temporary 
eclipse, in comparison with its 
former pre-eminence in the affec- 
tions of music students, but he is 
convinced that “no instrument that 
has the beauty and great litera- 
ture of the violin will die.” 

Young players today have a 
frightening efficiency, he observes, 
but some of them suffer from a 
speed mania. “Human beings are 
not machines; they possess in- 
finite little variations. There are 
limits of speed beyond which a 
piece becomes distorted beyond 
recognition. The performer must 
have time to think. A young art- 
ist should devote part of his prac- 
tice time to reflection and analysis 
instead of devoting endless hours 
solely to energy and precision. If 
he practices without thinking, he 
will build up a Frankenstein that 
will thwart him. He should not 
ask himself the question, how 
many hours shall I practice? It 
is not a question of hours but of 
concentration and intelligent prac- 
tice. Endless repetition can build 
up a defect as easily as it can a 
facility. A talented artist who 
spends his whole life in the pur- 
suit of beauty does not need to 
spend too much time on mechan- 
ics. It is not the duration, but the 
use, of his time that metters. 


667] NTERPRETATION demands 

initial conviction from the 
young violinist. He must be care- 
ful not to rely too heavily upon 
the styles or: interpretations of 
acknowledged masters. An assimi- 
lated interpretation is written on 
water. It is like a patent medicine. 
One cannot counterfeit the spirit 
of an original conception; one can 
only ape its outward characteris- 
tics. It is in the phrasing of 
music that one can grasp the per- 
sonality of the artist. Paganini 
would not have captivated Berlioz, 
Schumann and Liszt merely with 
his dexterity; it was his incom- 
parable phrasing that they com- 
mented on. 

“The violin is pre-eminently a 
singer. It is curious to observe 
how many compositions of value 
are being written for it today by 
people who don’t understand it. 
They might better compose for 





Albert Spalding at the height of his 
career—a cartoon by Gianni Viafora 


another instrument, if they are 
not willing to recognize this fact, 
for the violin has lost the best 
part of its birthright if it is not 
allowed to sing. The ear is the 
last arbiter. Of course, there are 
always new doors to open in 
music. But a new idiom in music 
is like a new idiom in the lan- 
guage. It will not displace the 
old unless it is sensible and func- 
tional. 

“In determining the tempo or 
style of music, look for clues in 
the composition itself. A. young 
violinist came to me recently, and 
played the last movement of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. His 
performance was amazingly facile 
but far too fast, as if the music 
were marked Alla breve. I told 
him that it would sound even more 
brilliant at the tempo indicated, 
and asked him to repeat it. The 
second time he played it even 
faster. When he asked me why 
I wanted a _ slower tempo, | 
showed him a passage in which 
the violin is playing a delightful 
trio with the flute and clarinet, 
and pointed out that Mendelssohn 
obviously assumed that the wind 
players would have time _ to 
breathe. That convinced him.” 


IF the above paragraphs sound 

in the least sententious, they 
are not at all characteristic of 
Mr. Spalding as he actually is. 
For he is one of the most modest 
and charming of artists. The 
affection of his fellow musicians 
was testified at a dinner given to 
him by the Bohemians, a New 
York club, in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Dec. 18, 1949. Mr. Spalding has 
a keen sense of humor and a quiet, 
penetrating honesty of viewpoint. 
The refinement and taste that 
have always characterized his 
playing are mirrored in his atti- 
tudes towards other phases of 
life. In an age of big, splashy, 
vulgar superlatives and superficial 
virtuosity he has preserved the 
values of his art, as he believed 
in them. His retirement will only 
emphasize the high quality of his 
musicianship and the distinction 
of his musical personality, in the 
memories of those who have heard 
him during his long and happy 
career. 
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Bach’s Legacy 


(Continued from page 103) 


Friedrich Doles. Doles had been a 
pupil of Bach, and had succeeded 
his master’s successor, Gottlob 
Harrer, to the cantorate. Doles 
was no more than a qualified Bach 
disciple. He took Hasse and Graun 
for his models, made a rule always 
to observe the “proper limits of 
counterpoint,” and to bear in mind 
the requirements of “delicate and 
affecting melody.” To his credit it 
must be said that he did, occasion- 
ally, perform some of the motets 
and passions, if we are to believe 
Friedrich Rochlitz. The Thomas- 
kirche was fortunate enough to 
have in its possession 26 cantatas 
and motets in Doles’ time. Other- 
wise, these treasures were scat- 
tered or lost. Philipp Emanuel, ac- 
cording to Schweitzer, received a 
quantity of scores, and took bet- 
ter care of them than his wayward 
brother, Wilhelm Friedemann, who 
lost the ones he had. But Philipp 
Emanuel seems not to have been 
disposed to further the posthumous 
glory of his father after he had 
given up the battle to interest more 
than thirty people, between 1752 
and 1756, in subscribing to his 
great parent’s The Art of Fugue, 
which he reissued without success ; 
then, in disgust, he sold the plates 
as old metal. As harpsichordist at 
the court of Frederick the Great, 
he might have striven to promote 
the paternal fame through the 
royal favor he enjoyed. Yet this 
obligation (if so he regarded it) 
apparently sat lightly on him. 
When Dr. Burney visited Philipp 
Emanuel in Hamburg, in 1772, and 
spent several days with him, the 
“Hamburg Bach” casually showed 
his English guest The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier, which “the deceased 
Herr Kappellmeister had written 
on purpose for him when he was 
a boy.” Yet he did not offer to 
play any of it, nor, indeed, a single 
note of his father’s music. 

If Philipp Emanuel behaved in 
this fashion, what shall one say 
of those to whom “old Bach” was 
hopelessly demoded, and for whom 
his music was, in any case, abso- 
lutely unobtainable? “The musical 
community,” Ernest Newman has 
written, “can hardly be blamed for 
not appreciating a man’s music if 
it never comes its way. Now of all 
Bach’s enormous output . . . only 
nine or ten works, and some of 
them quite small, were printed dur- 
ing his lifetime. . . . Even during 
the first half-century after Bach’s 
death, nothing of his was pub- 
lished. . . . The Bachgesellschaft, 
founded to issue the master’s com- 
plete works, commenced operations 
in 1850 — a full century after 
Bach’s death.” 


N 1770, Gottfried van Swieten, 

a musical amateur in the truest 
sense, became Imperial chargé 
d’affaires at the Prussian court, a 
post that he held for seven years. 
“It speaks well for the wisdom of 
Count Kaunitz that, in the eter- 
nally tense relations between Ber- 
lin and Vienna, he sent to the old 
King .. . not a diplomatic fox but 
the worthy baron with his musical 
and literary leanings. Since the 
King himself had given up music, 
van Swieten moved mostly in the 
musical circles of her Highness, 
the King’s sister, Princess Amalie, 
who was hostile to Gluck and a 
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patroness of Marpurg and her 
Kapelmeister Kirnberger . . . 
Nevertheless, it was the King him- 
self who directed van Swieten’s 
attention to Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The evidence for this may 
be found not in musical literature, 
but in the appendix to Arneth’s 
Geschichte Maria Theresias, where 
it has slumbered for 65 years.” 
(Alfred Einstein, Mozart, His 
Character, His Work). 

In a letter dated July 26, 1774, 
van Swieten wrote in a confiden- 
tial letter to Count Kaunitz about 
an audience Frederick the Great 
granted him: “He spoke to me 
among other things of music, and 
of a great organist named Bach, 
who lived for a while in Berlin. 
This artist is endowed with a tal- 
ent superior, in depth of harmonic 
knowledge and power of execution, 
to any I have heard or can im- 
agine, while those who knew his 
father claim that he, in turn, was 
even greater. The King is of this 
opinion, and to prove it to me, he 
sang aloud a chromatic fugue- 
subject which he had given to this 
old Bach, who on the spot had 
made of it a fugue in four parts, 
then five parts, and finally in 
eight parts.” 

Albert Einstein feels certain that 
to that date van Swieten had never 
heard a word about Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach; also, that when Fred- 
erick had spoken of Bach, van 
Swieten, like everyone else of that 
age, assumed it was Philipp 
Emanuel. Yet the King’s memory 
was keen. Frederick made it clear 
that he was speaking of the father 
not of the son, and he recalled the 
meeting that resulted in The Musi- 
cal Offering. At this, van Swieten 
took fire. He made it a point to 
procure as many of Bach’s works 
as possible, sought out Philipp 
Emanuel, and arranged for the 
purchase of a number of his 
father’s compositions. The Baron 
took to Vienna a handful of 
printed compositions—The Art of 
Fugue, some manuscripts of The 
Well-Tempered Clavier, the organ 
trios, and possibly some of the or- 
gan preludes and fugues. No one 
in Vienna had up to that time laid 
eyes upon them. Van Swieten 
brought them to the attention of 
the musician best qualified to learn 
from them — Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. 


THUS was created a mystic bond 

between two of the elect. 
Mozart had met Bach’s son, 
Johann Christian, in London, and 
the pair valued each other’s gifts. 
But neither that relationship nor 
Philipp Emanuel or Wilhelm 
Friedemann could exercise on Mo- 


zart precisely the same creative 
impact as did that of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. Van Swieten en- 
couraged Mozart to fertilize his 
genius with a_ study of those 
wonders he had set before him. 
The seed fell in good ground. 
Mozart made arrangements of 
fugues from The Well-Tempered 
Clavier, one from The Art of 
Fugue, and one from an organ 
sonata, for van Swieten’s string 
trio, and arranged half a dozen 
fugues from The Well-Tempered 
Clavier for his patron’s household 
quartet. And these were far from 
the only manifestations of that 
Bach influence. A period of fugue 
composition now set in for Mozart, 
eagerly encouraged by Constanze, 
who, according to her husband, for 
some time would listen to nothing 
else. The stamp of this polyphonic 
interest was impressed at this 
period on the C minor Mass. 

It should not be imagined that 
Mozart transformed himself into 
a literal duplication of Bach. But 
Bach’s influence was added to the 
fibre of Mozart’s being, and was 
assimilated to creative ends. Had 
Bach never lived, or had he some- 
how escaped the notice of the 
younger man, we can be certain 
that Mozart’s achievements would 
have been the poorer. We may 
pass over the particulars. Yet the 
sum of them is incalculable. 

Cantor Doles, of the Thomas- 
schule in Leipzig, was another 
who furthered Mozart’s experi- 
ence of Bach, as Rochlitz tells. 


[N 1789, when Mozart was in 

Leipzig, he visited St. Thomas’, 
where the choir, at Doles’ inspira- 
tion, surprised him with a perform- 
ance of Bach’s motet Singet dem 
Herrn ein neues Lied. Rochlitz 
states (somewhat erroneously, it is 
true) that Mozart “knew Bach 
more by hearsay than by his works 
... At least his motets, which had 
never been printed, were complete- 
ly unknown to him. Hardly had the 
choir sung a few measures when 
Mozart sat up, startled; a few 
measures more and he called out: 
‘What is this?’ And how his whole 
soul seemed to be in his ears. 
When the singing was over he 
cried out, full of joy: ‘Now, there 
is something one can learn from!’ 
He was told that this school, in 
which Sebastian Bach had been 
cantor, possessed the complete col- 
lection of his motets and preserved 
them as a sort of sacred relic. 
‘That’s the spirit! That’s fine!’ 
he cried. ‘Let’s see them!’ There 
was, however, no score of these 
songs; so he had the parts given 
to him; and then it was for the 
silent observer a joy to see how 





eagerly Mozart sat himselt down, 
with the parts all around him—in 
both hands, on his knees, and on 
the chairs next to him—and, for- 
getting everything else, did not get 
up again until he had looked 
through everything of Sebastian 
Bach’s that was there. He re- 
quested a copy and valued it highly 
and, if I am not much mistaken, 
no one who knows Bach’s compo- 
sitions and Mozart's Requiem will 
fail to recognize, particularly in 
the great fugue Christe eleison, 
the study, the esteem, the full com- 
prehension of the spirit of the old 
contrapuntist achieved by Mozart’s 
versatile and unlimited genius.” 

Not only the Requiem, but The 
Magic Flute (think of the chorale- 
fantasie at the opening of the scene 
with the two Armored Men, both 
singing as a cantus firmus the old 
chorale, well known to Bach, Ach 
Gott, vom Himmel sieh’ darein, to 
an elaborately contrapuntal back- 
ground) and numerous other 
Mozart creations, of large and 
small dimensions and great diver- 
sity, testify how active the Bach 
leaven remained, on and off, for 
the duration of Mozart’s life. 


N CHEMNITZ there was born 

in 1748 one Christian Gottlob 
Neefe, whom posterity remembers 
principally as the teacher of 
Beethoven. Neefe went to Leipzig 
to study law, but spent most of his 
time over the treatises of Marpurg 
and Philipp Emanuel Bach. Ex- 
ceedingly musical, he struck up 
before long an acquaintanceship 
with H. A. Hiller, who had be- 
come cantor of the Thomasschule. 
And thus were woven ties that 
stretched from Bach to Beethoven. 
On March 2, 1783, Neefe published 
(anonymously, it is true) an ar- 
ticle describing the Bonn court. 
In the course of this article Neefe 
said: “Louis van Beethoven, a boy 
of eleven years, who has a talent 
that promises much, plays very flu- 
ently and powerfully on the cla- 
vier, reads very well at sight, and, 
to say everything in a word, he 
plays most of The Well-Tempered 
Clavier, by Sebastian Bach, which 
Mr. Neefe has placed in his hands. 
Anyone who knows this collection 
of preludes and fugues in all the 
keys (which one could almost call 
the ne plus ultra) will know what 
that means. . . . Now he is teach- 
ing him composition. _. This 
young genius would certainly be- 
come a second Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart if he were to continue as 
he has begun.” 

It was, indeed, Beethoven’s piay- 
ing of The Well-Tempered Clavier 
that first established his fame as a 
pianist when he went to Vienna. 
Here is a part of what Anton 
Schindler had to say on the sub- 
ject: “One of his first, and for a 
long time most influential acquain- 
tances, was the celebrated van 
Swieten .. . a man who could ap- 
preciate art and artists according 
to their real worth. Van Swieten 
was, as it were, the cicerone of 
the newcomer, and attached young 
Beethoven to his person and to his 
house. The musical treats in van 
Swieten’s house consisted chiefly 
of compositions by Handel, Sebas- 
tian Bach, and the greatest mas- 
ters of Italy up to Palestrina. . . - 

“For Beethoven those meetings 
had this peculiar interest, that he 
not only gained an intimate ac- 
quaintance with those classics, but 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Bach’s Legacy 


(Continued from page 234) 


also that he was always obliged 
to stay longest because the gentle- 
man had an insatiable appetite for 
music, so that the night was often 
pretty far advanced before he 
would suffer him to depart; nay, 
frequently he would not suffer him 
to go at all; for, to all that he had 
heard before, Beethoven was ob- 
liged to add half a dozen fugues 
by Bach ‘by way of final prayer.’ ” 


EETHOVEN never wavered in 

his devotion to Bach or in his 
interest in Bach’s works. He asked 
publisher after publisher to send 
him all their publications of Bach. 
He made strenuous efforts to se- 
cure a copy of the B minor Mass. 
He was overjoyed when he heard 
Hofmeister’s project for a com- 
plete edition of Bach’s instrumen- 
tal works. His exclamation “Not 
Bach (brook), but Meer (sea) 
should he be named” is one of 
the celebrated mots of musical his- 
tory. He wrote a canon on the 
name Bach (B flat, A, C, B) and 
planned an overture on this motto, 
which he did not live to compose. 
His contrapuntal writings, to be 
sure, differ markedly from the 
polyphony of Bach and never be- 
came second nature to him as they 
did to the older master. Strangely 
enough, Beethoven appears to have 
revered Handel ahead of the 
subtler and more mystical Bach. 
All the same, he said to the harp 
maker, Johann Andreas Stumpff, 
who called on him in 1824 and 
chanced to mention Bach, “why is 
he dead?” Stumpff declared, “He 
will live again”; whereupon 
Beethoven answered, “Yes, if he 
is studied, and for that we have 
no time.” When Beethoven died, 
a quantity of Bach works were 
found among his possessions — 
motets, The Well-Tempered Cla- 
vier, three books of the Clavier- 
libung, the inventions, sinfonias, 
and D minor Toccata. Beethoven’s 
pupil and friend Carl Czerny 
edited The Well-Tempered Clavier, 
adding the explanation: “We have 
indicated the time and style 1) 
from a consideration of the un- 
mistakable character of each move- 
ment; 2) from a vivid recollection 
of the manner in which we have 
heard many of the fugues played 
by the great Beethoven; and, 3) 
lastly, by profiting from the ideas 
which we have gained during more 
than thirty years’ patient study of 
this incomparable work.” — To 
which Hans T. David remarks: 
“Czerny’s edition may reflect in 
detail the pedantry of the étude 
writer rather than the spontaneity 
of a congenial interpreter, but ap- 
parently it was Beethoven who had 
shown the way toward an ‘effec- 
tive’ presentation of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier—a presentation 
that must have been a deliberate 
dramatization.” 


N 1800, Rochlitz published an 
appeal in behalf of Bach’s sur- 
viving daughter, Regina Susanna, 
who was destitute. In the Leipzig 
Musikalische Zeitung the worthy 
publicist inserted the following: 
“The family of the Bachs has be- 
come extinct, with the exception 
of one daughter of the great Se- 
bastian. And this daughter, now 
very old—this daughter is starving. 
Very few people know of it; for 
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she cannot, no, she must not, shall 
not beg! She shall not do so; for 
surely people will listen to this 
appeal for her support; surely 
there are still good men who will 
consider, not me—how could I 
hope for that ?—but a fitting occa- 
sion to see that the last twig of so 
fruitful a stem does not perish 
without care. If everyone who has 
learned something from the Bachs 
would give only the smallest trifle, 
how comfortably and free from 
care would the good woman be able 
to spend her last years!” 

“As one of the first who had 
learned from Bach,” wrote Albert 
Schweitzer, “Beethoven sent his 
contribution; a year later he gave 
Breitkopf and Hartel a work to 
publish for the same good object; 
there were also other donors, so 
that enough was got together to 
set the remainder of the life of 
3ach’s daughter free from galling 
care.” Regina Susanna acknowl- 
edged this charity on May 20, 
1801 “with tears of gratitude.” She 
died in Leipzig in 1809—‘four 
years before Wagner first saw the 
light in the same city,” adds Terry. 

Terry says, however, that “Beet- 
hoven does not appear to have 
fulfilled his promise. Dr. Hitzig 
tells me that there is no record in 
the archives of Breitkopf and 
Hartel of the receipt of any 
manuscript from him.” 


T IS an interesting circumstance 

that Richard Wagner was the 
pupil of a follower of Bach at the 
Thomasschule. Theodor Weinlig 
was cantor in the school where 
Bach had filled that office more 
than eighty years earlier when the 
future composer of Tristan und 
Isolde and Die Meistersinger sub- 
mitted himself in 1831 to the strict 
discipline and pedagogy of a 
teacher who helped make him, in 
effect, the greatest contrapuntist 
after Bach. To Wagner, Bach was 
“the most stupendous miracle in 
all music.” There have been those 
who questioned Wagner’s real un- 
derstanding of Johann Sebastian. 
Hans David, for instance, writes 
the following: “An _ effusion of 
Wagner’s (1865) shows how the 
picture of Bach’s background (and 
so of Bach himself) was twisted.” 
And he cites the following, from 
What is German? 

“Let anyone who wishes to grasp 
the wonderful individuality, power, 
and significance of the German 
spirit in an incomparably eloquent 
way look keenly and discerningly 
at the appearance of the other- 
wise almost puzzling phenomenon 
of the musical wonder-man Sebas- 
tian Bach. He is himself the his- 
tory of the German spirit through 
that horrible century during which 
the light of the German people 
was completely extinguished. Look 
then upon this head, disguised in 
its absurd French full-bottomed 
wig, this master—a wretched can- 
tor and organist wandering from 
one little Thuringian village to an- 
other, hardly known even by name, 
dragging out his existence in mis- 
erably-paid posts, remaining so un- 
known that it took a whole century 
for his works to be retrieved from 
oblivion; even in music finding an 
art form already in existence that 
was externally the perfect picture 
of its time—stiff, dry, pedantic, 
like a wig and pigtail portrayed in 
notes. And now see what a world 
the inconceivably great Sebastian 
constructed out of these elements! 


To these creations I only refer, for 
it is impossible to characterize 
their riches, their loftiness and all- 
comprehending significance by any 
comparison whatsoever.” 


BEYOND question there is both 

reason and unreason in this 
view of Bach. Wagner’s notions 
on myriad problems were subject 
to periodic mutations, depending 
on the artistic interests which at 
one time or another engaged his 
protean mind. Actually, Bach was 
anything but “a wretched cantor 
and organist hardly even 
known by name and remaining so 
unknown that it took a century for 
his works to be retrieved from 
oblivion.” On the other hand, 
Wagner never spoke more pene- 
tratingly than when he wrote, “it 
is impossible to characterize the 
riches of Bach’s creations, their 
loftiness and all comprehending 
significance by any comparison 
whatsoever.” He regarded Bach as 
the teacher of Beethoven. Schweit- 
zer regrets that Wagner “nowhere 
discusses the nature of Bach’s art 
more thoroughly or fixes his 
aesthetic impressions of it.” Yet 
this biographer makes the follow- 
ing profound observation: “It was 
in his (Wagner’s) works, rather 
than his words, that he prepared 
the way for Bach. From them the 
world learned again to look for a 
profound inner relation between 
word and tone in the musical set- 
ting of poetry. The outcome of 
Wagner’s art was a revolution of 
the whole musical consciousness. 
The hearer became exigent. Hence- 
forth only the truly characteristic 
in music could satisfy him, only 
the truly dramatic could move him. 
Thus a whole mass of music sank 
heavily into the abyss of oblivion; 
and by the side of the music drama 
of Wagner the dramatic religious 
music of Bach came out in a clear 
light. Warring as Wagner did 
against ‘the beautiful’ in music, he 
was, at the same time, though un- 
consciously, fighting for Bach, 
whose ‘pithy and often most poet- 
ical conception of the text’ in the 
motets astonished him. It is only 
now, after the strife is over, that 
we can see the importance of the 
victory. The magnitude of the 
change of view makes it wholly 
incomprehensible to us how the 
post-Beethovenian epoch could re- 
main insensible to the greatness of 
Bach, and how even those who 
planned the great Bach edition 
could make a distinction between 
the ‘pleasing’ and the ‘unpleasing’ 
works.” 


RNEST NEWMAN believes it 

was the soundest of instincts 
that kept Bach from experiments 
in opera such as those in which, 
for example, Handel indulged: 
“We have only to compare any 
representative aria of Bach’s with 
any one in Handel’s operas to see 
that Bach would have committed 
suicide had he attempted to restrict 
his genius to the demands of opera 
form and the opera public of that 
epoch. He would have had to sacri- 
fice all that spacious freedom, all 
that controlled discursiveness, that 
make his lyrical outpourings the 
marvels at once of expression and 
of craftsmanship that they are for 
us today... 

“Bach bestrode the whole world 
of the music of his day; the music 
of the half-century that followed 
him, indeed, rich as it was in new 
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achievements, has often the air of 
having gone back to the nursery 
after having become, with him, a 
grown man. There is nothing in 
the epoch of 1750-1800 to compare 
with the farflung luxuriance of 
Bach’s melody . . . or the intensity 
of his harmony, or the way he 
could force the most complex poly- 
phony into the service of the pro- 
foundest emotional expression, of 
the freedom and variety of musical 
speech to which he could attain 
even while he fettered himself with 
seemingly the most crabbed of 
forms . 

“It was his good fortune, we 
now see, that he remained through- 
out his life the great provincial of 
music, working always in small 
towns and developing his purely 
German genius along the lines na- 
tive to himself and appropriate to 
his historical position. There is a 
certain fallacy, indeed, involved in 
the familiar thesis that he was not 
abreast of the life and the thought 
of what was then the new day. 
That is only externally true, to the 
extent that he ignored the new 
forms, particularly that of opera. 
But if we look deeper we see that 
the older forms that lay ready to 
his hands offered him an incom- 
parably wider range of possibilities 
in the matter of expression. Within 
these forms he could indulge him- 
self to his heart’s content in the 
sounding of the very depths of the 
human soul; no other contem- 
porary instrumental form, for in- 
stance, would have afforded him 
such opportunities both for in- 
tensity and spaciousness of poetic 
expression as that of the organ 
chorale prelude; it is safe to say 
that in these works of his alone 
there is hardly an emotion that 1s 
not expressed, and that with a 
poignancy that remains undimin- 
ished even after three generations 
of post-Tristan developments . . - 

“It has come about that while 
what was in Bach’s time the 
‘modern’ form . has faded to 
such an extent that the operas of 
Handel and Rameau are now only 
historical curiosities, what is 1m- 
mortal in them being so clogged 
with tissues dead beyond hope of 
resurrection that revivals of them 
can never be anything more than 
reverent excursions into a forever 
vanished antiquity, the old-fash- 
ioned cantatas and other works of 
Bach are works not only for, but 
virtually of, our own time.” 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Czech Publication Outlines 
Plans For Season In Prague 


INCE information about musi- 

cal activities in Czechoslovkia 
is Sparse nowadays, we reprint 
here a description of plans for the 
1949-50 season of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, drawn from the offi- 
cially sponsored publication, 
Czechoslovak Music, published in 
English at irregular intervals in 


Prague, and circulated among 
English-language magazines for 
redistribution. Naturally, Must- 


caAL AMERICA assumes no respon- 
sibility for the accuracy of the 
article, though it is difficult to see 
how the statistical materials pre- 
sented in it would give much cause 
for suspicion, 


HE backbone of the season's 

program will again be form- 

ed by the eight subscribers’ 
concerts, which give the main tone 
of the music. Next to these con- 
certs, destined for music lovers 
and people acquainted with the art 
already, there will be another 
series of eight concerts, in which 
the Czech Philharmonic will re- 
turn to the old tradition of the 
popular concerts. These have been 
for years the truly popular con- 
certs of the orchestra, and have 
gained for the Philharmonic a per- 
manent circle of friends among 
the widest masses of the people. 

Beside this obligatory program, 
it is the duty of the state orchestra 
to play at the concerts organized 
in honor of state occasions. In its 
function as an artistic representa- 
tive of the state, the Czech Phil- 
harmonic will also make some 
tours abroad, the first one to Hun- 
gary in October. Two or three 
concerts will be given in regional 
towns of Czechoslovakia. 

The principal function of the 
Philharmonic, however, is to build 
a repertoire chosen from works of 
our composers and the basic reper- 
toire of the world’s music, both 
classical and modern. The orches- 
tra intends to study again all the 
important works of the great mas- 
ters of Czech- music (Smetana, 
Dvorak, Fibich, Janacek, Foerster, 
Suk, Novak) although these works 
already form a large part of the 
schedule. This music will also be 
recorded for use outside the con- 
cert halls. 

The 1949-50 season will bring 
various works from the pre-classi- 
cal and classical period of music, 
such composers as  Venatorini 
(1737-81), V. Reicha (1770-1836), 
V. Jirovee (Gyrowetz) (1763- 
1850), J. V. Tomasek (1744-1850). 
he choice was not left to chance, 
for, as the dates show, there will 
be some anniversary in each case. 

Last year Beethoven was the 
master of the season. This year 
more honor will be paid to Mozart 
(several symphonies and _ con- 
certs), and a program of Bach's 
music is planned for the bicenten- 
mial in 1950. 

The subscribers’ concerts will be 
conducted by four musicians from 
abroad and four from this country. 
The Czech conductors are K. 
Sejna, V. Neuman, K. Ancerl, and 
J. Vogel. The guests are G. Fitel- 
berg, from Katowice; Otto Klem- 
perer, from Budapest; D. E. In- 
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ghelbrecht, of the Paris 
who will conduct in 
the first time; and 
pupil, Antonio Pedrotti. 


Opera, 
Prague for 
Molinari’s 


HE following works will be 

heard in Prague for the first 
time: Bohuslav Martinu’s Third 
Symphony; a Kabalevsky sym- 
phony; Fauré’s Shylock; Bloch’s 
Violin Concerto; Pizzetti’s Phai- 
dra; and Hindemith’s Cello Con- 
certo. Czech premieres will include 
Hlobil’s Symphony, and Ridky’s 
Chamber Symphonietta. : 
_ Mr. Klemperer’s program will 
include a Bruckner symphony, in 
observance of the composer's i25th 
birthday. Mr. Fitelberg will con- 
duct a work by Otokar Ostrcil, one 
of the more recent Czech com- 
posers. 

Among the soloists will be An- 
dré Gertler, who is to play Vival- 
di’s concerto, The Four Seasons, 
a work yet unknown in Prague; 
and Enrico Mainardi, will play 
Hindemith’s Cello Concerto. Czech 
artists to be heard include Zdenek 
Jilek, who will play Khachaturian’s 
Piano Concerto; K. Bidlo, oboist 


of the Czech Philharmonic, who 
will play M. Spisak’s Concerto 
for Oboe and Orchestra; Marie 


Podvalova, who will sing Foer- 
ster’s Pure Morning; and Mme. 
Hlounova, who will play Bloch’s 
Violin Concerto. 

The popular concerts will, as 
may be guessed from their title, 
bring music enjoyed by the wider 
masses. The program will include 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, New 
World Symphony, and The Spec- 
tre’s Bride; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade; Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in B flat major; several 
Tchaikovsky symphonies; Beeth- 
oven’s Seventh Symphony; and the 
Overture to Wagner’s Tannhauser. 
A number of soloists and the 
Czech Choir will take part in 
these concerts. 

The season was opened by a 
concert of works of the national 
artist, Citezslav Novak, who died 
recently. On the day of the Cho- 
pin anniversary, Oct. 17, a concert 
of his music was given. The nine- 
tieth birthday of the Nestor of 
Czech music, J. B. Foerster, will 
be celebrated by a concert of his 
works. Special concerts will offer 
premiers of contemporary music 
from home and abroad. 


Bach’s Legacy 
(Continued from page 236) 


INGULARLY enough, it was in 

France that Wagner led the 
way to Bach. Prior to the Wagner 
enthusiasm in that country, Ber- 
lioz, for instance, had been op- 
posed to Bach the greater part of 
his life. He thought it “heart- 
rending” when he heard a Bach 
concerto for three claviers played 
by Chopin, Liszt, and Hiller. He 
was grieved beyond words “to see 
three such admirable talents, full 
of fire, brilliant in youthful vital- 
ity, united in a bundle to reproduce 
this ridiculous and stupid psalm- 
ody.” During his travels in Ger- 
many and Russia, Berlioz was re- 


peatedly irritated by the worship 
of Bach he encountered. He was 
magnanimous enough to say when 
he heard another Bach concerto by 
some Russian artists, “I do not 
think they meant to annoy me.” On 
the other hand, Saint-Saéns was 
one of the real Bach connoisseurs 
in France, while Gounod, despite 
his arrangement of the C major 
Prelude from The Well-Tempered 
Clavier—the so-called Ave Maria 
—had the Bach worship in his 
blood. And it is necessary to recall 
at this stage that for Chopin the 
music of Bach was a supreme ar- 
ticle of faith. No one who listens 
to the great, sweeping C major 
Etude can fail to detect in that 
marmoreal page the undertones of 
Johann Sebastian. And Chopin’s 
method of preparing himself for a 
public appearance was to shut him- 
self up for days and practice 
nothing but Bach—preferably The 
Well-Tempered Clavier. “Bach will 
never become old,’ wrote Chopin 


once to the Countess Delphine 
Potocka. “His works are struc- 
tured like those ideally conceived 
geometric figures in which every- 
thing is in its proper place and not 
a line is superfluous . . . When I 
play another composer’s works, I 
often think that I would have 
solved or written this or that point 
in a different way. But when I play 
3ach, I never think like this. 
Everything he does is perfect; it 
is not even possible to imagine it 
otherwise, and the slightest change 
would spoil everything.” 

César Franck, Gabriel Fauré, 
Vincent d’Indy, Alexander Guil- 
mant, Charles Widor, and Charles 
Bordés, to mention only a few, be- 
came solid pillars of Bach worship 
in France. Liszt indeed, after 
listening to César Franck’s organ 
improvisations at the Church of St. 
Clothilde, in Paris, was moved to 
evoke the name of Johann Sebas- 
tian. 

(To be concluded in March) 


Israel Philharmonic Draws 
Record Subscription List 


Tel-Aviv 


HE fourth subscription series 

offered two first performances 

—Leos Janacek’s Sinfonietta, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Second Sym- 
phony (Little Russian). The sin- 
fonietta was admirably performed, 
under the direction of the local 
conductor, Georg Singer, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Paray when the French 
conductor left for engagements in 
the United States. The Tchaikovsky 
symphony also won success for 
Mr. Singer; its rhythm, color, and 
vitality were stirringly defined. 
Josefa Schocken, Tel-Aviv  so- 
prano, was soloist in Beethoven’s 
Ah, Perfido, and Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster, from Weber’s 
Oberon. 

The fifth subscription — series 
brought Ida MHaendel, violinist, 
back to Israel. An artist who made 
a deep impression in her previous 
visit two years ago, Miss Haendel 
gave the first performance in Is- 
rael of Sibelius’ Violin Concerto, 
and also played a solo program 
that included Aaron Copland’s 
Hoe-Down. 

The fifth and sixth series will be 
directed by Charles Bruck, young 
French conductor. One of these 
concerts will include the premiere, 
with Frank Pelleg as soloist, of a 
piano concerto by Paul Ben Haim, 
one of Israel’s leading composers. 
Two works by Henry Barraud 
will also be introduced here. 

A high point of the present sea- 
son is anticipated in February, 
when Serge Koussevitzky visits 
Israel for the first time, to con- 
duct the Israel Philharmonic. 
Among the works he will present 
is Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony. 


OR the eighth series, Paul 
Paray will return, and the solo- 
ist will be Elaine Richepin, French 
pianist, who appeared here last 
year. She will give the first Israel 


performance of Bartdk’s Third 
Piano Concerto. 
The last three series will be 


led by Leonard Bernstein, a great 
favorite here, who will make his 
third visit to this country. He will 


present his own symphony, The 
Age of Anxiety, and a symphony 
by Roy Harris. Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, and Sigi Weissenberg, 
pianist, are scheduled for appear- 
ances with the orchestra late in 
the season. Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto, will appear in several 
recitals. 

The Museum Chamber Music 
Concerts have been very success- 
ful this season, by virtue of un- 
usually fine programs and _per- 
formances by local artists. Trio 
programs have included works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Scarlatti, 
Bach, and Couperin. A program 
of music for two pianos, given by 
Frank Pelleg and Ilona Vincze- 
Kraus, consisted of Mozart’s D 
major Sonata, Chopin’s Rondo, 
Stravinsky’s Concerto for Two 
Pianos, and Copland’s Danzon 
Cubano. An amusing novelty was 
Milhaud’s Le Boeuf sur le Toit, 
in the version for violin and piano. 
The museum concerts are weekly 
events in Tel-Aviv. An electronic 
organ, sent from America by the 
American Fund for Israeli Insti- 
tutions, is to be installed in the 
museum. 

The Hebrew National Opera, 
under the direction of Edis de 
Philippe, with M. Golinkin, Georg 
Singer, and Mare Lavry as con- 
ductors, has been _ presenting 
Manon, Rigoletto, Tosca, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, and Thais. _ 

This is an outstanding season in 
Tel-Aviv. The orchestra has at- 
tracted the largest number of sub- 
scribers in its thirteen years of 
existence—11,000 in Israel, ot 
whom 7,000 are in Tel-Aviv alone. 
Tel-Aviv audiences are hoping for 
the day when they will have a con- 
cert hall commensurate with their 
needs, so that the orchestra will 
not have to play each subscription 
concert six times, and so that they 
may hear music in more comfort- 
able and more attractive surround- 
ings. On some special occasions 
the orchestra has used the Habi- 
mah Theatre instead of Ohel 
Shem Hall, but the acoustics there 
are most unsatisfactory for or- 
chestral music.—SELMA HOLZMAN 
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Engaged as 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
of 
CARNEGIE HALL “POPS” 
Orchestra composed 
of members of 
NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


Four weeks 


May 3-30, 1950 
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Alton Jones 
Soloist, Lewisohn Stadium, Suly 6, 1949, with 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 











Concerto; Mr. Leide and the orchestra provided a well adjusted accom- 
paniment."' 


N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


om Hall RKacital February 24, 1949 


"A decidedly musical nature, sensitive phrasing, well modulated tone 





its lyricism." 
N.Y. Post 


"Gave a technically adroit and straightforward account of the Liszt § 


and an ability to make the most of the melodic content of the music. He : 
understood the style and architecture and how to communicate them. §f 
The Schumann 'Papillons' had an ingratiating poetic quality that suited 





Frederic 


BALAZS 


HEADLINES OF A BRILLIANT VIOLINIST 


“BALAZS PLAYS BRILLIANT CONCERT” 


Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 


“HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST GIVES BRILLIANT CONCERT” 


Atlanta Journal 


“BALAZS RECITAL RECEIVED WITH PRAISE” 


Commercial Appeal, Memphis 


“BALAZS SUPERB AS VLOLINIST” 


Times—Portland, Maine 


“BALAZS RECEIVES OVATION” 


Daily News, Jackson, Miss. 


“VIOLINIST WINS HIGH PRAISE” 


Journal, Beaumont, Texas 


Southern and Southwestern Representatives: Alkahest Celebrity Bureau, 
Atlanta, Ga. and Dixie Bureau, Dallas, Texas. Pacific Coast Representative G. H. 
Dalrymple, Hollywood, Cal. 
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CURRENT STAR 


FORMERLY FEATURED 


TWICE WINNER 


UNDER CONTRACT 


“"" ZIPORYN 


Violinist 
of Radio Station KPFA's weekly half 


hour program "Violin Classics" 


soloist on International Hour, Radio 


Station WHFC 


of Society of American Musician's 
Contest 


to tour West giving over 300 recitals 
for National Assemblies. 


PRESS ACCLAIM 


"Undoubtedly, Ziporyn is one of the finest violinists on the American 
Concert Stage. His renditions of Bach and Mozart prove him to be 
a born classicist—" 


Luther Blue and Gold 


"Rising Sun in the Violinistic Firmament—" 


Alameda Times-Star 


"Well worth hea ring—" 


Berkeley Gazette 


"Ziporyn is a player of great versatility and talent... an artist with 
real musicianship and possessing great tonal beauty . . . | highly 
recommend him." 


San Francisco World 

































Mr. Jones gave a most 
polished performance — 
again because the control 
of his vocal resources was 
so delicately achieved that 
emotion and dignity went 
hand in hand. Registers in 
the singer's voice are of 
uncommon richness. 


Sun, Chicago 


Mr. Jones has the sort 
of voice that makes the 
listener's ears prick up the 
moment he opens his 
mouth. He sings Handel 
and Monteverdi with dis- 
cretion, Verdi in the man- 
ner that definitely points 
to the opera stage and 
lieder that attest his seri- 
ousness if not invariably his 
complete understanding. 


Daily Tribune, Chicago 





The MATINEE 


OPERA of New York 


PRESENTS 


HUMPERDINCK’S "HANSEL and GRETEL" 


seat filled . . . Audience 
etely captivated.” 
—Birmingham (Ala.) Post 
"A smash hit!! 
operatic group." 
—Gainesville (Fla.) Sun 


"We hope to have the Matinee 
Opera again; an unqualified 
success in every way." 


Pe 


comp 


. . . Top-grade 


Chairman Parent Teachers 
Association, White Plains, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL 


ARTS 
CHOIR 


24. 


Mixed Voices 
OTHELLO WILSON 
DIRECTOR 


‘The sheer quality and 
beauty of the Musical 
Arts Choir's produc- 
tion leaves a memor 
one could never wish 
to lose.’ 
Professor Ida Sitler, 
Hollins College 
Hollins, Va. 


‘There is 2 great deal 
to preserving the music 
of the Negro people 
in its original and un- 
tarnished beauty with 
the natural harmony 
of the soul which means 
what it is singing. The 
Musical Arts Choir is 
doing this magnifi- 
cently.’ 
Arthur Howe, 
(Former Pres.) 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 





































Margaret Q OTST 


inn Contralto 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON 
"MESSIAH" DEC. 1949 


"Miss Quist, possessed 
some pleasing quali- 
ties of vocal art... . 
A lovely, rich register 
which manifested _ it- 
self and a smooth res- 
onance, both adding 
much to her natural 
talents as a singer. In 
the last songs she 
manifested more sen- 
timent and spontane- 
ity, and sang almost 
without any effort." 
Argonaut, 
San Francisco 


"‘Margaret Quist 
charmed her hearers 
with her deep melodic 
contralto which was at 
its best in ‘He Shall 
Feed His Flock.’ Also, 
her rendilion of the 
melancholy ‘He was 
Despised’ was particu- 
larly pleasing.” 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane 








Elizabeth DICKMAN 


Soprano 


SOLOIST 
“Marriage of 
Figaro” 
Piedmont Festival 
WINSTON-SALEM 


ot N. C. ortunity to display 
bd j fis pianistic skill and 
o ¢ ¢ clear technique. The 


SOUTHERN TOUR: 
__ APRIL-MAY 
1950 





Robert 


Pianist 


° 


Yo ¢ 


Opening his program 
with three Scarlatti 
sonatas, Mr. Whitney 
immediately showed 
his particular adapti- 
bility to the old clas- 
sics. The charming 
Schumann Sonata in 
G Minor which follow- 
ed gave him the op- 


third and closing 
group included the 
posthumous Nocturne 
in C Sharp Minor of 
Chopin which proved 
to be one of the high 
spots of the recital. 


Evening Press, 
Muncie, Ind. 
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Kathleen ROCHE 


America’s 
Foremost 
Gilbert & 
Sullivan 


Soprano 


New York Times: 
Pinafore 
"Kathleen Roche sings 
and acts a captivating 
Captain's daughter." 
Oct. 18, 1949 
New York Sun: 

J Pinafore 

| "Kathleen Roche is the 
Josephine, and she 
brings both a_ lovely 
voice and a pleasing 
| personality to the role.” 
Oct. 18, 1949 
Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph: 

"In Kathleen Roche, the 
company has a bundle 
of personality who not 
only lightens up the 
stage but also sings 
with the best of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan in- 
genues, past and pre- 











































™ sent." 


Eliza HOLMES 


Pianist 





Ralph Jones, writer and music critic of the 
Atlanta Constitution, stated: "Her appear- 
ance in concert is certain to draw a large 
and enthusiastic audience" and he has best 
characterized this artist as: "One of the 
South's most brilliant pianists.” 





Pauline COURTNEY 

















Poetry 
and 


Song 


In one of the most 
unusual and entertain- 
ing programs avail- 
able to the American 
concert stage, Pauline 
Courtney presents a 
combination of poetry 
and song that is as de- 
lightful as it is rare. 








Dorothy CALLOWA Y 


Soprano 





70 WEEKS 
MID-WESTERN TOUR 


Minnesota—North Dakota—South Dakota 


1951—1952 
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Jane FAUCETT 


Soprano 


Connecticut State 
Winner 1947 of Na- 


tional Federation of 


Music Clubs Contest 


RECENT REVIEWS 


“well varied program 
with seemingly effort- 
less tones” 

“exhibited a _ back- 
ground of faultless 
training.” 

“ability to sing delicate 
pianissimos with clarity 
of tone and diction” 
**difficult program 
marked by ease of 
handling and delicate 
phrasing” 

“a voice of remarkable 
range and texture” 





Russell STEVENSON 


Pianist 
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70 WEEKS 
MIDWESTERN 
TOURS 1951-52 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 








Nina ORLA 


Soprano 


ROLES: 
PHILADELPHIA 
LA SCALA OPERA 
SEASON 1949-50 


SOUTHERN TOUR 
MARCH-APRIL 1950 


Alkahest Celebrity 
Bureau 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dixie Bureau 
Dallas, Texas 
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Soprano 


OPERA 
RECITAL 
RADIO 





PARIS HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Gladys Mathew appeared in the opera Traviata as Violetta 
with great success. She received an ovation. Miss Mathew 
surmounted the difficulties of Verdi's intricate coloratura 
with great facility and exhibited fine musicianship. Her 
voice is especially beautiful in the cantilena." 


NEW YORK TIMES 


"A very lovely Marguerite. 
She was excellent both as to 
voice and acting.” 


WASHINGTON TIMES 


"An artist whose youth, stage 
craft and beauty of voice ) 
make her ideal.” 
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Columbia University Stages 


Musical Drama By Meyerowitz 


‘Tw, Columbia University Opera 
Workshop continued, somewhat 

unavailingly, its efforts in be- 
half of the contemporary _ lyric 
stage by offering, from Jan. 18 to 
28 in Brander Matthews Hall on 
the University campus, ten perform- 
ances of a new musical drama, The 
Barrier, composed by Jan Meyero- 
witz to a libretto by Langston 
Hughes. Several experienced pro- 
fessional hands were involved in 
the student presentation—Willard 
Rhodes, as musical director; Felix 
Brentano, as stage director; H. A. 
Condell, as scenic designer; Guv 
Charles, as costume designer; and 
Atty van den Berg, as choreog- 
rapher. Yet despite the optimistic 
endeavors of these capable people 


and the contributions of a _ cast 
headed by Muriel Rahn, soprano, 
and Paul Elmer and Robert Goss, 


baritones, the opera was deflected 
from success by the inferior qual- 
ity of Mr. Meyerowitz’s score and 
the infelicities of the libretto. 
Although the printed program 
was chary of documentation, Mr. 
Hughes drew the libretto from his 


own play, Mulatto, which ran for 
270 performances on Broadway in 
1935-36. The plot deals with the 


problems of Bert, a young mulatto 
—the son of Colonel Thomas Nor- 
wood, a plantation owner, and his 
housekeeper, Cora Lewis—in a 
Georgia community. Even though 
he has sent his north to be 
educated, Colonel Norwood is un- 
able to allow the boy to cross the 
color line in his own community. 
At the climax of the play, the 
father threatens his son with a 


son 
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gun, whereupon the son chokes his 
father to death, is pursued by a 
lynching mob, and _ finally 
himself. The direct telling of this 
story is interrupted after the mur- 
der of Colonel Norwood by an 
elaborate scene, introduced for 
operatic purposes, which Mr. 
Hughes’ describes as _ follows: 
“When Cora’s_ world’ crumbles 
about her under the strain of a 
single tragic day, memory recalls, 
as though it were reality, the dis- 
tant past of her early love, the 
Colonel’s marriage feast, and the 
birth of her first child, visualized 
on the stage in terms of the dance. 
While the visions whirl in her 
brain, she hears the voice of her- 
self as a young girl and that of 
her lover on a flower-scented sum- 
mer night many years ago.” 


shoots 


ie turning his play into a libretto, 
Mr. Hughes has made two fatal 
mistakes. He has so oversimplified 
the characters that they are mere 
stereotypes; and he has made way 
for an appalling dream sequence, re- 
plete with attitudinizing choreog- 
raphy and offstage voices, which is 
embarrassing in its vain show and 
love of cliché. Most damaging of 
all, the focal character of Colonel 
Norwood is deprived of the round- 
ing-out that made him endurable in 


the play. He is too much of a 
Simon Legree to allow the audi- 
ence the necessary sympathy for 


him as a victim of the social con- 
ventions of his region. In his li- 
bretto, Mr. Hughes has committed 
the error—which he avoided in his 
original play—of falsifying the facts 
by making every white man black 









Cora Lewis (Muriel Rahn) pleads with her son (Robert Goss) to abandon his in- 
transigent attitude, in the production of The Barrier, at Columbia University 


of soul, and every Negro white. He 
has written a tract and not a play. 

Upon this unbalanced libretto, 
Mr. Meyerowitz has imposed a 
musical score that sounds like a 
latter-day Jonny Spielt Auf, em- 
ploying the Mittel-Europa cabaret- 
jazz idiom of the 1920s and 1930s 
a mode of musical speech that ap- 
parently strikes the composer as 
appropriate to a Southern subject. 
Much of the music sounds involun- 
tarily satiric, in a démodé way, 
simply because it is impossible to 
suppose that any composer could 
imagine that this trashy pseudo- 
Negro style could have a serious 
application. When Mr. Meyero- 
witz forgets his misguided striving 
for a localized style, he runs large- 





ly to rather crudely constructed set 
pieces, notable chiefly for a number 
of effectively placed high notes. 
Despite the maladroit word-set- 
ting of her part, Miss Rahn, as 
Cora Lewis, sang eloquently, with 
tones that were always both beau- 
tiful and communicative; and she 
gave a believable representation of 
a character to which, being too 
slender and too pretty, she was not 
ideally suited. Mr. Goss handled 
the role of Bert with naturalness 
and ease, but his singing lacked 
resonance. Mr. Elmer took his cue 
from the libretto more than was 
desirable, and made Colonel Nor- 
wood an out-and-out heavy of an 
old-fashioned melodramatic _ sort. 
—Crci, SMITH 
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Favorite Works 


(Continued from page 129) 


minor—73; (A) 17, 46; (B) 
19, 55. Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
—§%- (A) 13, 215-08). 15; 27. 

RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto 

No. 2—48; (A) 12, 19; (B) 20, 
38. 

ScuuBerT: Symphony No. 7, C 
major—64; (A) 14, 46; (B) 16, 
50. 

SMETANA: Overture to The Bar- 
tered Bride—93; (A) 11, 35; 
(B) 18, 59. 

STRAVINSKY: Suite from Petrouch- 
ka—63; (A) 15, 44; (B) 16, 
47. 

WaGNER: Good Friday Spell from 
Parsifal—61; (A) 14, 40; (B) 
16, 44. Funeral Music from 
Gotterdammerung—85; (A) 18, 


49; (B) 19, 62. 


Twenty Seasons 

Bacu: Passacaglia and Fugue, C 
minor—45; (A) 14, 29; (B) 19, 
38. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4— 
63; (A) 19, 53; (B) 19, 55. 

Desussy: La Mer—67; (A) 18, 
50; (B) 19, 54. 

GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue— 
34; (A) 3, 4; (B) 9, 12. 

Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 1— 
44; (A) 10, 15; (B) 16, 35. 

MENDELSSOHN: Italian Symphony 
4: (A) 16, 27: (B) 17, ®. 
Fingal’s Cave Overture — 42; 
(A) 7, 16; (B) 12, 26. 

Moussorcsky: A Night on the 
Bald Mountain—42; (A) 5, 8; 
(B) 12, 16. 

RimSKY-KorsAKOFF: Russian 
Easter Overture—44; (A) 11, 
16; (B) 17, ®. 

ScnuUMANN: Symphony No. 4— 
53: (A) 13, 3B; (B) 15, 43. 
S1seLius: Finlandia—60; (A) 8, 

7; (8) 13, 2. 

TcuaAtkKovsky: Nutcracker Suite— 
mas 4) 5. 12; (8) 9, Ze. 

WAGNER: Overture to Rienzi—56; 
(A) 11, 15; (B) 18, 39. Magic 
Fire Music from Die Walkiire. 
(usually including §Wotan’s 
Farewell)—162; (A) 11, 30; 
(B) 18, 38. 

Nineteen Seasons 

Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 
3—42; (A) 12, 21; (B) 19, 42. 

Beriioz: Fantastic Symphony— 
44; (A) 16, 33; (B) 18, 38. 

Desussy: Ibéria—44; (A) 16, 36; 
(B) 16, 37. 

Lato: Symphonie Espagnole—49 ; 
(A) 9, 16; (B) 16, 30. 

MENDELSSOHN: Nocturne from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—49; 
(A) 7, 18; (B) 11, 25. 

MoussorGsky: Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition—47; (A) 17, 33; (B) 
19, 41. 

Mozart: Symphony, E flat major, 
K. 543—34; (A) 13, 23; (B) 
i; ae. 

RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 

_—32; (A) 12, 20; (B) 17, 28. 

SCHUBERT: Overture to Rosa- 
ee, (A) 8, 17; (B) 13, 
5 





S1BELIUs: Symphony No. 1—40; 
(A) 11, 21; (B) 15, 31. 

Strauss, J.: Waltz, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods—45; (A) 8, 
_13; (B) 11, 20, 

Strauss, R.: Dance from Salome 
—45; (A) 12, 27; (B) 17, 32. 

TCHAIKovsky : Francesca da Rim- 
ini—36; (A) 10, 17; (B) 13, 21. 
Marche Slave—47; (A) 5, 6; 
(B) 15, 26. 

Wacner: Waldweben from Sieg- 
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fried—41; (A) 13, 22; (B) 15, 
a. 


Eighteen Seasons 

Bacu: Air from Suite No. 3—49; 
(A) 13,27; (3B) 16, 35. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 
3—36; (A) 11, 19; (B) 18, 34. 

BerRLIoz: Overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini—51; (A) 11, 22; (B) 
14, 34. 

GERSHWIN: Piano Concerto in F 
—32; (A) 7, 15; (B) 8, 16. An 
American in Paris—35; (A) 3, 
7 < (ib). 2, Ua. 

MoussorGsky: Prelude to Khov- 
anchina—33; (A) 13, 18; (B) 
16, 23. 

Mozart: Symphony, D, K. 385, 
(Haffner )—48; (A) 
(B) 15, &#. 

PROKOFIEFF: Classical Symphony 
—AQ- (A) 13, 31; (B) 15, 33. 

Rimsky-KorsAkKOFF: Introduction 
and March from Le Coq d’Or— 
ao: (A) 3, G: CB) WZ, Zs. 

ScHUMANN: Symphony No. 1— 
43; (A) 13, 29; (B) 17, 40. 

SMETANA: The Moldau—42; (A) 
S Zi: (B) iz, 2. 

Verpbi: Overture to La Forza del 
Destino—24; (A) 1, 3; (B) 17, 
23. 

WaGNER: Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin—53; (A) 5, 10; (B) 
14, 30. 

Seventecn Seasons 

BraumMs: Piano Concerto No. 1— 
41; (A) 15, 28; (B) 17, 41. 

Cuop1n: Piano Concerto, E minor 
—X); (A) 11, 18; (B) 17, 29. 

FRANCK: Symphonic Variations— 
30; (A) 8, 14; (B) 15, 28. 

Giuck: Overture to Iphigenia in 
Aulis—42; (A) 9, 20; (B) 16, 


=L: Rapsodie Espagnole—35; 
(A) 35,73 Cy 45, 2. 

Respicut: The Pines of Rome— 
43; (A) 10, 26; (B) 12, 28. 

S1BELIus: Symphony No. 2—54; 
(A) 15, 37; (CB) 15, 43. 

Strauss, J.: Waltz, The Blue 
Danube—44; (A) 3, 6; (B) 10, 
23. 


Sixtcen Seasons 


‘Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 


5—23; (A) 6, 6; (B) 14, 19. 
Concerto for Two Violins—24; 
(A) 7, 12; (B) 16, 24. Toccata 
and Fugue, D minor—26; (A) 
12, 22; (B) 14, 24. 

Bizet: L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1— 
28; (A) 3, 6; (B) 6, 9. 

BrauMs: Tragic Overture—30; 
(A) 8, 14; (B) 14, 24. 

BrucH: Violin Concerto, G minor 
—25; (A) 2, 3; (B) 10, 17. 

CHABRIER: Espafia—34; (A) 1, 3; 
(B) 9, 17. 

CHERUBINI: Overture to Anacréon 
—29; (A) 11, 21; (B) 14, 26. 

Ercar: Enigma Variations—45; 
(A) 11, 32; (B) 14, 38. 

Mozart: Piano Concerto, A major, 
K. 488—29; (A) 6, 13; (B) 14, 
20. 

NicoLar: Overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor—29; (A) 2, 
3: 3) & i5; 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2— 
oo; CA) 18, Zz; (2) 13, 2. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1 
—40; (A) 11, 24; (B) 12, 28. 
Verpi: Overture to The Sicilian 
Vespers—32 ; (A) 2, 73 (8) TG. 

26. 


WEBER: Invitation to the Dance 
—32; (A) 3,7; (B) 10, 16. 

Fifteen Seasons 

Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 
2—32; (A) 10, 20; (B) 15, 32. 

Boropin: Symphony No. 2—20; 


(A) 4, 8; (B) 10, 13. 

BrauMs: Double Concerto—32; 
(A) 10, 20; (B) 15, 31. 

FaLLa: Dances from Le Tricorne 
—37; (A) 12, 26; (B) 12, 27. 

Giuck: Ballet Suite, arr. Mottl 
—16; (A) 2, 2; (B) 4, 4. 

GrieG: Piano Concerto—27; (A) 
6, 10; (B) 10, 19. 

Haypn: Cello Concerto, D major 
—25; (A) 9, 16; (B) 15, 25. 
RAVEL: Bolero—40; (A) 8, 15; 

(i) 11, 22. 

SAINT-SAENS: Cello Concerto, A 
minor—27; (A) 8, 12; (B) 14, 
aa 

S1BELIUs: Violin Concerto—33; 
(A) 12, 20; (B) 14, 29. 

Strauss, R.: Don Quixote—41; 
(A) 14, 38; (B) 15, 39. Ein 
Heldenleben—44; (A) 12, 31; 
(B) 14, 38. Also Sprach Zar- 
athustra—27; (A) 12, 19; (B) 
14, 24. 

WAGNER: Prelude to Parsifal—31 ; 
(A) 12, 25; (B) 13, 26. Val- 
halla Scene from Das Rheingold 
—26; (A) 4, 9; (B) 6, 11. 

Fourteen Seasons 

Bacu: Suite No. 3—28; (A) 10, 
20; (B) 14, 27. 

Dvorak: Carnaval Overture—23; 
(A) 3, 4; (B) 9, 13. 

Enesco: Rumanian Rhapsody No. 
1—34; (A) 7, 14; (B) 12, 26. 

GLAZOUNOFF: Violin Concerto— 
26; (A) 8, 14; (B) 14, 22. 

Lato: Overture to Le Roi d’Ys— 
29; (A) 5, 12: OB) 16, a. 

Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 2—18; 
(A) 5,.8;. (3B) 13, 3. 

MENDELSSOHN: Scotch Symphony 
—30; (A) 5, 14; (B) 10, 22. 

Mozart: Piano Concerto, D minor, 
K. 466—33; (A) 10, 20; (B) 
M4, 3i. 

RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto 
No. 3—25; (A) 11, 20; (B) 14, 
25 

RaveL: Le Tombeau de Couperin 
—26; (A) 10, 18; (B) 14, 25. 

RosstNn1t: Overture to The Barber 
of Seville—23; (A) 3, 8; (B) 
8, 14. 

SCHUBERT: Excerpts from Rosa- 
munde—23; (A) 3, 6; (B) 6, 
12. 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 5—29; 
(A) 14, 26; (B) 14, 29. 

Strauss, J.: Waltz Emperor—30; 
(A) 3,83 (8B) &, I7. 

Tcuatkovsky: Italian Caprice— 
18; (A) 2, 2; (B) 6, 7. 

WAGNER: Immolation Scene from 
Gotterdammerung—42; (A) 12, 
29; (8B) 12, 32. 

WEINBERGER: Polka from Svanda 
Dudak (usually with Fugue)— 
of; {A) Bb WO; (By &. 23. 

Thirteen Seasons 

ALBENIz: Triana—25; 
(@) 7, b2: 

Bacu: Suite No. 2—26; (A) 7, 
15: (B) 11, 24. 

Cuopin: Piano Concerto, F minor 
—23; (A) 9, 15; (B) 11, 20. 
Biocu: Schelomo—18; (A) 6, 9; 

(B) 13, 16. 

Faia: Suite from El Amor Brujo 
—23; (A) 8, 14; (B) 11, 17. 
GERSHWIN: Excerpts from Porgy 
and Bess—28; (A) 2, 6; (B) 

5, 9. 

GOLDMARK: Sakuntala Overture— 
18; (B) 6, 9. 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, B 
minor, Op. 6, No. 2—24; (A) 
11, 20; (B) 13, 24. Water Music 
Suite—28; (A) 8, 20; (B) 10, 
2? 


(A) 2, 8; 


Kopaty: Suite from Hary Janos 
—26; (A) 7, 14; (B) 9, 18. 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 





2—19: (A) 2, 3; (B) 6,8. 
Mozart: Symphony, D, K. 504, 
(Prague )—29; (A) 11, 19; (B) 
13, 29. Overture to The Magic 
Flute—19; (A) 5,6; (B) 12, 17. 
RavEL: Alborada del Gracioso— 
24; (A) 7, 17; (B) 9, 20. Ma 
Mére l’Oye—23; (A) 8, 14; (B) 
11, 19. 
SAINT-SAENS: Danse Macabre— 
a: (Kh) 3 oS: CB) 7Z, & 
S1peELius: The Swan of Tuonela— 
34; (A) 8, 23; (B) 10, 28. 
STRAUSS, ; Waltz, Voices of 
Spring—16; (A) 1, 1; (B) 3, 3. 
STRAVINSKY: Fireworks—28; (A) 
6, 16; (B) 8, 18. 
WAGNER: Eine Faust-Ouvertiire 
—26; (A) 8, 18; (B) 12, 24. 


CCORDING to this table, nine- 
teen works or excerpts have 
been performed in all 25 seasons. 
If we add the totals for those 
which missed only one or two sea- 
sons, making the figure 51, we can 
annex Mr. Thomson’s label and 
call these The Fifty Pieces. 
Ninety-five \ works or excerpts 
were played in twenty or more 
seasons. 
Only two of the 
formed every 


works _per- 
season also made 
this perfect score in the con- 
certs of class (A)—Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony. But the number 
of performances of any given 
work does not maintain a fixed 
ratio to the number of seasons 
in which it has been represented. 
In number of performances, Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
wins the championship, with 196. 
Among longer works, Brahms’ 
First Symphony captures our im- 
aginary pennant with 188 hearings. 
Wagner’s Prelude to Tristan und 
Isolde, with the Liebestod usually 
appended, finishes third, with 169 
performances. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony wins fourth place, with 
167. The order of preference for 
Beethoven’s symphonies is 5, 7, 3, 
1, 6, 8, 9, 2, 4 (the last two in a 
tie); for those of Brahms, 1, 2, 
4, 3. Unexpectedly, Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique Symphony seems to 
have had fewer performances than 
his Fifth Symphony and Fourth 
Symphony, although the margin is 
close. 

The heavily fortified Brahms 
line (to quote Mr. Thomson again) 
remains impregnable; the sym- 
phonies of the noted Johannes vie 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Favorite Works 
(Continued from page 245) 


for favor with the odd-numbered 
purely instrumental ones of Beet- 
hoven, and three of them have 
scored more performances than 
the last three symphonies of 
Tchaikovsky. 

Among concertos, three works in 
D major for the violin take the 
lead, those of Brahms, Beethoven, 
and Tchaikovsky, in that order. 
Tchaikovsky’s last three symphon- 
ies seemed to be slipping back, in 
frequency of performance, in the 
earlier 1930s; the Fourth Sym- 
phony was not played in 1932-33, 
and missed class (A) in 1929-30 
and 1934-35, as well as in 1944-45. 
His Fifth Symphony missed class 
(A) in 1930-31; the Pathétique 
Symphony missed it in 1930-31 
and 1940-41. But there seems to be 
no recent falling off in Tchaikov- 
sky’s orchestra popularity. 

Wagner is still one of the lead- 
ers, but some of his most favored 
overtures and excerpts have had 
less representation in the 1940s. 

The other Richard, Strauss, still 
has_ considerable representation. 
Don Juan has been played in every 
season, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks in all but one, and Tod und 
Verklarung in all but two. Their 
frequency of performance, how- 
ever, has declined to some extent; 
Don Juan, for instance, was given 
73 performances in the first twelve 
seasons of this survey, and 55 in 
the last thirteen. 

Ein Heldenleben used to the 
most popular of the longer Strauss 
tone poems, especially in the Men- 
gelberg era of the New York 
Philharmonic, in the 1920s; but, 
according to this record, it has 
been played only once in the last 
nine seasons. Don Quixote has a 
slightly smaller but more evenly 
distributed record; Also Sprach 
Zarathustra also has a more even 
distribution, although it missed 
three consecutive seasons in the 
1930s. 


NYONE who is old enough 

probably remembers _ several 
works he used to hear quite often 
two or three decades ago, and 
hears less often now. Some of 
these may be in the backward 
swing of a long cycle; more seem 
to be on a slow journey along an 
outward-bound road, at least in 
relation to the regular concert 
field. One of these apparently wan- 
ing favorites is Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony; 35 of its 68 
performances have taken place in 
Lewisohn Stadium (or the City 
College Great Hall on inclement 
nights) and 33, including 22 in 
class (A), during the regular sea- 
son. Liszt’s Les Préludes had 
35 performances from 1924-25 
through 1929-30; only two of the 
43 performances in the next nine- 
teen seasons were in class (A); 
25 were at Lewisohn Stadium. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade 
has missed only one Lewisohn 
Stadium season (1940-41). In 
class (A), after being played in 
1927-28, it has since appeared in 
only four seasons; the last of these 
was 1943-44. Carl Goldmark’s once 
popular Sakuntala Overture was 
obsolescent even at the beginning 
of our 25 year period, holding its 
franchise in our list only by scat- 
tered performances in classes (B) 
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and (C). It has been played only 
once since 1940-41. 

Sibelius’ stock in our orchestra 
market had a considerable rise in 
the 1930s, followed by a decline 
in the 1940s; the writer would 
rather refrain from predicting 
whether another upswing, a 
further decline, or a continuance 
of the present level will follow. 
The First Symphony reached its 
peak figure of the last 25 years in 
1937-38; the Second Symphony 
was played five or more times in 
all but one of the seasons between 
1935-36 and 1940-41. It has been 
heard in all of the following sea- 
sons, but only once or twice in 
each. The Swan of Tunoela missed 
five consecutive seasons in the 
1940s, and Finlandia, during the 
last fifteen years, has seldom been 
played in regular New York sub- 
scription series. 


UT how about replacements for 
the fading favorites? There is 
always the possibility of the re- 
discovery of some hitherto un- 
known or previously neglected 
early work of the first rank, but 
for a source of replacements one 
naturally looks to contemporary 
composers. An undebatable defini- 
tion of a contemporary composer 
would be hard to establish; here, 
arbitrarily indeed, the label is ap- 
plied to composers, whether living 
or not, who were born in 1875 or 
later—those who are, or would 
have been, under fifty in 1924, and 
under 75 in 1949, Eleven names 
and 23 works come under this de- 
finition in our above lists; the 
names are those of Bloch, Falla, 
Enesco, Gershwin, Kodaly, Pro- 
kofieff, Ravel, Respighi, Shosta- 
kovich, Stravinsky, and Weinberg- 
er. Only Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony, four works by Ravel, 
and two Stravinsky suites reached 
our minimum limit of thirteen 

seasons in class (A). 

But this limit does not give a 
fair chance to works composed 
more or less recently. If we con- 
sider works that have been played 
in at least six (slightly less than 
one quarter) of the last twenty- 
five seasons, sixteen composers 
and 37 works can be added to our 
theoretically contemporary list. 
These added works follow: 
BarBeR: Adagio for Strings, 6 

seasons, 7 performances; (A) 

4, 2: (By) a %. 

Biocu: Israel Symphony—6, 17; 
(A) 3, 9; (B) 6, 17. Concerto 
Grosso—10, 15; (A) 3, 7; (B) 
0, 15. 

CASELLA: Suite from La Giara— 
7, 15; (A) 4, 11; (B) 6, 13. 
CorpLAND: Suite from Billy the 

Kid—8, 10; (A) 2, 2; (B) 3, 4. 
FERNANDEZ: Batuque—6, 7; (A) 

3, 3; (B) 4, 4. 

GERSHWIN: Overture to Strike Up 
the Band—10, 10 (C only). 
Rhumba—8, 8; (B) 2, 2. 

GriFFEs: The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan—12, 16; (A) 3, 5; 
(B) 7, 9. The White Peacock— 
/, fos (A) 4 43% (CB) 7% 

Harris: Symphony No, 3—6, 7 
(A only). 


HINDEMITH: Symphony, Mathis 
der Maler—10, 16; (A) 8, 13; 
(B) 10, 16. 

Honeccer: Pacific 2-3-1—9, 28; 


(A) 8, 20; (B) 9, 21. 

IperT: Escales—9, 20; (A) 7, 18; 
(B) 9, 20. 

PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 
3—8, 13; (A) 7, 9; (B) 8, 11. 












































































































Violin Concerto No. 2—7, 9; 
(A) 6, 8; (B) 7, 9. Scythian 
Suite—10, 17; (A) 10, 16. Lieu- 
tenant Kije Suite—6, 7; (A) 3, 
3; (B) 4, 4. March from The 
Love for Three Oranges—8, 9; 
bey %.. 3. 

RAvEL: Piano Concerto—6, 10; 
(A) 4, 7; (B) 5, 9. Daphnis et 
Chloé Suite No. 1—8, 15; (A) 
7, 13. Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte—11, 19; (A) 3, 5; (B) 
6, 8. Asie, from Shéherazade 
6,9; (A) 4,7; (B) 6, 9. Tzigane 
7, 163 CA) G6, 123 CB) 7, ©. 

REsPIGHI: The Fountains of Rome 
—12, 26; (A) 6, 15; (B) 7, 16. 

Rocer-DucassE: Sarabande—6, 
Ii; CA) 5, 10; GB) G.,. 11. 

ScHELLING: A Victory Ball—9, 
20; (A) 4,7; (CB) 6, 9. 

ScHONBERG: Verklarte Nacht—10, 
19; (A) 8, 17; (B) 10, 19. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5 
—8, 29; (A) 8, 20; (B) 8, 26. 

STRAVINSKY: Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps—12, 30; (A) 12, 29; (B) 
12, 30. Pulcinella Suite—6, 13; 
(A) 5, 12; (B) 6, 13. Capriccio 
—6, 9; (A) 5, 8; (B) 6, 9. 
Symphony of Psalms—6, 11; 
(A) 4, 8; (B) 5, 10. 

Taytor: Through the Looking 
Glass—11, 21; (A) 5, 9; (B) 
6, 13. 

THompson: Symphony No. 2—8, 
12; tA). 2, 3: £38) 3, 11. 

WaLTon: Suite from Facgade—6, 
16; (A) 3, 10; (B) 4, 11. 








TO this list, one might add some 

of the later works of compos- 
ers born between 1865 and 1875, 
such as Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, Henri 
Rabaud, and Albert Roussel. If we 
limit the designation as American 
to native-born composers and nat- 
uralized citizens who were living 
here in 1924, only George Gersh- 
win appears in the table of 
works placed in thirteen or more 
seasons, and he made this total 
only in class (C). Schelomo is not 
counted, since it antedates Ernest 
Bloch’s settlement in the United 
States. In the list of more or less 
contemporary music played in at 
least six seasons, we also find six- 
teen works by ten American com- 
posers. 

Quite a few of the works in the 
last table in this array were al- 
ready known here in 1924; a num- 
ber of them were composed during 


the first two decades of the cen- 
tury. Some gained a very respect- 
able representation, either in the 
period under discussion or before, 


only to lose it, not always de- 
servedly, later on. Ernest Schell- 
ing’s A Victory Ball, for instance, 
has been heard only in a single 
New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony performance since 1932-33; 
Deems Taylor’s Through the 
Looking Glass, according to our 
catalogue, has been absent from 
local symphony programs since 
1940. There are various possibili- 
ties for more than transitory rep- 
resentation among works _intro- 
duced here during the last few 
years, but on the whole it seems 
safe to say that new membership 
in the standard repertoire has not 
kept up with obsolescence. 

But conductors seem to be pay- 
ing more attention to contempor- 
ary music, and also seem to be less 
concerned with the prestige asso- 
ciated with a world premiere or a 
first American performance; there 
is more willingness to present an 
important modern work, whether 
or not it has been heard before. 
To take a pair of examples, Aaron 
Copland’s Third Symphony was 
played in New York by the Boston 
Symphony on Dec. 16, 1946, and 
Jan. 8, 1947; the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony took it up for 
three performances the following 
December. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Sixth Symphony had its 
first New York performances, by 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, in January, 1949; the Bos- 
ton Symphony played it here in 
March, and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in December. More, how- 
ever, could be done about calling 
renewed attention to worthy works 
by contemporary composers who 
have been neglected for several 
years; this policy was a feature of 
Leonard __Bernstein’s program 
making with the New York City 
Symphony. 

The narrowing of the sure-fire 
repertory has caused some rather 
apprehensive comment; for a 
shrinkage in the number of works 
with assured box office appeal does 
mean more problems in program- 
making. But this, after all, may be 
beneficial, if it makes necessary 
greater enterprise in seeking both 
new works of consequence and 
older ones worth rediscovery. 
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ERITLBERGP 


THREE CONSECUTIVE ANNUAL 
NEW YORK RECITALS 


1947, Town Hall—1948-49, Carnegie Hall 


New York Critics Say: 


@ "There were subtleties of shading and 
niceties of feeling. . . . Mr. Fritzberg pos- 
sessed agile, well-trained fingers, and his 
tone was capable of power, as well as deli- 
cacy, without losing quality.” 


Noel Straus, Times 


@ "He possesses a strong harmonic con- 
sciousness amalgamated with a poetic sense 
of tonal color. His technique is developed 
to a high point." Harriett Johnson, Post 


@ "... interpretative temperament as well 
as technical ability . . . possessed ample 
energy . . . used to achieve sonority rather 
than hardness of tone . . . exhibited a com- 
mand of dynamic shading . . . noteworthy 
technical equipment in the Brahms's Varia- 
tions," Francis D. Perkins, Herald Tribune 


®@ "His fingers were sure, strong and accu- 
rate and he deliberately chose such virtuoso 
works as the Brahms's Variations on a Theme 
of Handel and the Liszt Sonata." 


Ross Parmenter, Times 


@ "Mr. Fritzberg ee a facile and bril- 
t 


liant technique. is seldom one hears a 
pianist with his speed and brilliance." 


Eleanor Shaw, N. Y. Rep. for 
Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Personal 
Representatives 


Other Critics Say: 


@ 'Fritzberg has a spectacular technique 
grounded always in thoroughgoing taste 
and intelligence. . . . Remarkable coordi- 
nation of mind and muscle, and an imper- 
turbable poise bespeaking complete com- 
mand of the situation." 
John K. Sherman, Minneapolis Star-Journal 
@ ."... a bright touch and appealing ex- 
pression.” San Francisco Examiner 
@ ". . . technically sure and sensitively 
interpreted.” San Francisco Chronicle 
@ "... plays with a dignified brilliance 
oe otvemndinine musicianship." 
Spokane Chronicle 
@ ". . . a pianist of outstanding ability 
. Magnificent technique, sound and 
sensitive musicianship. A pianist of first- 
rate quality." F. B. Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


e@ “Brilliant with Honolulu Symphony . . . 


musicianship is extraordinary . . . musically 
intellectual plus sympathetic understand- 
ing.” 
Edna B. Lawson, Honolulu Advertiser 
@ "In a varied and difficult program, Mr. 
Fritzberg proved himself an artist of the 
first rank.” 
Post-Bulletin, Rochester, Minnesota 


@ ".. . quickly established his right to an 
important place among pianists of the 
nation . . . left no doubt of the player's 
musical and intellectual stature." 

J. Tillett, Forth Worth Star-Telegram 


@ "Mr. Fritzberg delivered the solo part 
of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor Concerto 
with brilliance and authority.” 

F. B., St. Paul Pioneer-Press 


NOW BOOKING 1950-1951—Write or wire Mrs. Hoffmann for terms and dates. 


Western: FRANCES OLSON, 578-62nd Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Mid-West: MARGUERITE E. HOFFMANN, 4250 First Ave. South, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 
Eastern: BEN STINCHFIELD, 159 East 49th Street, New York “17, N. Y. 


February, 1950 








Harpsichords 
(Continued from page 224) 


effect of this stop is very similar 
to that of a lute. The Prelude in 
C from the first volume of Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier, when 
played with the lute stop engaged, 
will sound as if it were being 
played on a fine old lute. Depend- 
ing upon the type of plectrum 
used, it may also remind the hear- 
er of a gut-stringed harp. 


N UCH of the music traditional- 

ly played on or written for 
the harpsichord was written with 
the two-manual instrument in 
mind. The demand for crossing 
of hands, for example, is more 
easily met with two manuals. The 
lower manual may be set for the 
lute effect, while the upper manual 
may be set for open strings, so 
that the accomaniment for a mel- 
ody can be muted below a clearly 
defined thematic line. Quick and 
dramatic contrasts between the 
timbres of two sets of strings can 
be achieved by moving from one 
pre-set manual to the other. On 
a large harpsichord with two man- 
uals, four sets of strings (for ex- 
ample, one set of four-foot, two 
eight-foot in unison, and one of 
sixteen-foot tuning), and seven 
pedal stops, the complexity and 
variety of possible effects is amaz- 
ing. 

To say, as is often said, that the 
quantity of tone cannot be varied 
on the harpsichord is to do it in- 
justice. It would be just as sensi- 
ble to claim that the amplitude of 
a guitar or harp is not affected by 
the force with which the strings 
are plucked. The harder the keys 
are struck, the more violent the 
attack on the strings. Of course, 
a certain minimum pressure is re- 
quired to force the plectra past 
the strings, and thus the faint 
whispering tones required for cer- 
tain pianoforte compositions can- 
not very well be achieved on the 
harpsichord. The notion that the 
piano and the harpsichord should 
compete is nonsense. 


N ideal family harpsichord, as 

-manufactured by either Mr. 
Challis or Mr. Wahl, would com- 
bine several features. It would 
have one keyboard of about four 
and a half octaves (from low, or 
cello, C to F or G two and a half 
octaves above middle C) or be- 
tween 56 and sixty keys. It would 
have two sets of strings, arranged 
either in contrasting tones at the 
unison or in four-foot and eight- 
foot pitches. It would have four 
pedal stops, one for each set of 
strings, one for a coupler, and one 
for the harp or lute effect. (When 
all four stops were disengaged, 
the keyboard would not have any 
control over the strings.) Three 
sets of strings would permit the 
inclusion of sixteen-foot pitches, 
but would not require two man- 
uals; the third set, however, would 
require an extra complement of 
jacks and an extra pedal stop or 
two. 

Harpsichords can be made small 
enough to be portable, but this re- 
quires a limitation of the key- 
board and the number of string- 
banks. The three and a half or 
four-octave petit harpsichord is 
often called a virginal, presum- 
ably from its popularity with the 
young ladies of the harpsichord’s 
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A close-up of a Wahl harpsichord; 
the jacks may be seen at the back 


golden age. The one-manual 
harpsichord is satisfactory for all 
but concert purposes, and its cost 
ranges between $1,300 and $1,500, 
plus tax, depending upon the fea- 
tures desired. The concert instru- 
ment ranges as high as $4200, the 
petit as low as $650. 

A word about clavichords, 
which are also manufactured by 
both Mr. Wahl and Mr. Challis, 
may also be of interest. The oper- 
ational principle is simpler, but 
getting the touch of the instru- 
ment is not easy. The strings are 
struck, rather than plucked, by 
metal tangents driven upright into 
the back end of the key-bar. The 
fingers thus control the strings di- 
rectly, and a vibrato effect like 
that of a violin can be obtained 
with diligent practice. Too much 
pressure stretches the string and 
sharps the tone. The quality of 
the clavichord’s tone is delicate 
but surprisingly resonant, and the 
instrument can be heard in a 
fairly large auditorium. It is an 
ideal practice instrument for late 
hours, or for homes in which irri- 
table parents preside, and it is an 
excellent medium for the develop- 
ment of a legato touch. Its tech- 
nique has much in common with 
that of the organ, without the 
problem of stops, and a skillful 
player can achieve a_ beautiful 
delicacy and liquidity of tonal ef- 
fect. It is relatively inexpensive, 
ranging in price from $600 to 
$800, plus tax, depending upon the 
manufacture. “Clavichords, when 
well made, are very durable and 
keep in tune very well,” Mr. 
Challis says. 


HE possession of a fine harp- 

sichord is no longer beyond the 
reach of anyone who can afford a 
medium-priced piano. A _harpsi- 
chord takes up less floor space 
than a baby grand piano, and a 
clavichord, while longer than a 
spinet-type upright piano, is even 
easier to place in a music room 
or small study. 

The harpsichord has been em- 
ployed by Manuel de Falla in a 
harpsichord concerto and in his 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro, by 
Poulenc, Milhaud, Stravinsky, 
Ravel, Walton, and Piston. Popu- 
lar musicians have tried modern 
compositions on it with occasional 
good effect; Artie Shaw made 
good use of the instrument in his 
old Gramercy Five recordings. A 
small chamber orchestra is incom- 
plete without the rich toning un- 


dercoat of resonance provided by 
the harpsichord in the perform- 
ance of the older music. The 
modern American-made _ instru- 
ments are well within the reach 
of many schools. There is no rea- 
son why their use should not con- 
tinue to expand and develop, as 
the qualities of their tone are ap- 


preciated and the flexibility of 
their tonal combinations is ex- 
plored. 


For those who enjoy playing or 
hearing the keyboard compositions 
of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Pur- 
cell, Byrd, and Rameau, there 
is no substitute. The harpsichord 
is not merely an _ old-fashioned 
piano. It is the medium for which 
a great and distinctive literature 
was written, and it deserves the 
place it has belatedly won among 
living instruments. John Challis 
and Julius Wahl are doing a great 
deal to end the harpsichord’s ca- 
reer aS a museum piece, and to 
bring it into homes and schools, 
where the most intimate music is 
made, and where it may regain its 
high position in musical life. 


New England 


(Continued from page 222) 
died in the Topsfield almshouse in 
1826. 

He had been born nearby, on 
Feb. 22, 1761, close to the fields 
where the Salem witches had been 
put to death. At fourteen, he be- 
came a drummer in the Contin- 
ental Army, and five years later 
he was graduated from Harvard. 
So far, fair Harvard has taken 
little note of its first composer. 

After graduation, he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Stratford, N. H. He studied 
music with Hans Gram, a Dane 
who had settled in Boston, and 
who was probably more thorough- 
ly schooled in the technique of 
composition than any other mu- 
sician in the city. 

Kimball’s music is unmistak- 
ably poetic. The tune Bradford, 
for example, is remarkably simi- 
lar to the archaic Minnelied, 
Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 
on which Brahms constructed the 
variations that form the second 
movement of the Sonata in C 
major, Op. 1. A further Brahms- 
ian similarity appears in the hymn 
tune Bennington. Accompany it 
with Brahms’ characteristic arpeg- 
giated figures and it is not at all 
unlike the E flat Intermezzo, Op. 
117. And it takes no genius to 
recognize the similarity between 
another of Kimball’s tunes, Swan- 
zey, and such melodies as Schu- 
bert used for his impromptus and 
Moments Musicaux. One might 
go on finding similar resemblances. 
But it is not merely these re- 
semblances that evoke our interest, 
for Kimball’s melodic gift is of 
a high artistic order. It has a 
freshness that is almost folk-like ; 
indeed much of his output might 
be placed among the fully ac- 
credited folk music of the New 
World. Despite his Harvard edu- 
cation, he really did not belong to 
the “better ’ music” group, who 
bowed only to imported models. 
He possessed a truly creative 
instinct. 

In his Miscellaneous 
tions, Kimball observed: “Every 
person should sing that part to 
which his voice is best adapted; to 
determine which, learners should 


Observa- 


submit to the judgment of their 
teacher. 

“The tone of the bass should be 
full and majestic; of the tenor, 
bold and manly; of the counter, 
soft yet firm; of the treble, smooth 
and delicate. 

“High notes in every part 
should, in general, be sung softer 
than the low. 

“The various inflections of voice 
and tone, which render one air 
more expressive of one passion 
than another, cannot be taught by 
certain and infallible rules; a per- 
former should endeavor to form 
a proper idea of the author’s de. 
sign in a piece of music, and his 
own judgment and taste must be 
his principal directors in doing 
justice to it. 

“A good and graceful manner 
of singing is best acquired by imi- 
tation. A teacher cannot by pre- 
cept alone instruct his pupils in 
the art of modulating different airs 
to express different passions; but 
by example he can. 

“Every note of every part of 
an excellent piece of music may 
be founded, strictly speaking, 
right, and the composition, never- 
theless, appear dull and trifling, 
It is the expressive manner—the 
realizing the passion—and giving 
particular emphasis to those words 
which contain the force of the sen- 


timent, which give rise to the 
inexpressible delight derived from 
hearing good musical perform- 
ances. 


“The voice, the looks, the ges- 
tures of the performers, are sever- 
ally necessary to give music its 
full energy, and are respectively 
the sources of pleasure or disgust 
to the observing hearer.” 

Depending upon an intuitive ap- 
proach, Kimball remarked that 
there are innumerable “graces... 
which never have been, nor ever 
can be, defined; but must be 
learned (as was hinted before) by 
imitation, or suggested by a dis- 
cerning judgment. . .” 

What he did not want of his 
singers was “a heavy, lifeless man- 
ner” and “sudden and unmeaning 
explosions of sound.” Many con- 
temporary conductors might bene- 
fit by these injunctions. He en- 
couraged “a clear and _ spirited 
tone—a just and accurate pronun- 
ciation — and occasional swells 
upon the notes, judiciously intro- 
duced.” These he found to be 
the “distinguishing characteristics 
of an elegant performer.” 

“In good music,” he wrote, “as 
well as in good poetry, or in any 
other species of good writing, 
there are different styles; some of 
which, though they may not, at 
first hearing, command a very fa- 
vourable opinion, upon being often 
performed, and rendered familiar, 
will please more, and longer, than 
others which were thought supe- 
rior; hence, the impropriety and 
injustice of hastily rejecting, as 
worthless and insignificant, such 
music as may be composed out of 
the common style.” 

No ordinary tune-monger was 
Kimball. As a musician, he was 4 
poet. But as a puet, we can scarce- 
ly say, conversely, that he was 4 
musician. He wrote numerous 
hymn texts, but they manifest no 
distinction. His musical fragments, 
on the other hand, have a compel- 
ling quality, and seem, in their 
brevity, to achieve something 
analogous to the lyrics of Emily 
Dickinson. 
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Occupied Germany 


(Continued from page 115) 


the encouragement of festivals for 
contemporary music. Through the 
initiative of Newell Jenkins, then 
chief of the Theatre and Music 
Branch in Wiirttemberg - Baden, 
Stuttgart had a Week for New 
Music; William Dubensky, then in 
a similar post in Hesse, was in- 
strumental in furthering a new- 
music project there; somewhat 
later, the writer helped found a 
society for contemporary music in 
Heidelberg, and gave active sup- 
port to the Darmstadt Summer 
Courses for New Music. 

In the organizational aspects of 
German musical and _ theatrical 
life, Theatre and Music officers 
also played an important role. By 
decree, and, even more effectively, 
by example and persuasion, they 
showed the way to more demo- 
cratic administration of activities 
in these fields, and were able to 
accomplish something toward free- 
ing them from the bureaucratic 
methods which had prevailed for 
so long in Germany. Any German 
who felt that he had been unjustly 
treated by German _ authorities 
found an open door in the Theatre 
and Music office, and his case was 
given every consideration. How 
long the influence of the methods 
used in the past four years will 
prevail, now that Theatre and 
Music Branch no longer exists, is 
a matter for speculation. 

In the period of ICD, Germans 
came to look upon Theatre and 
Music officers as a source of help 
and protection. The recommenda- 
tion of an American officer car- 
ried considerable weight, and was 
often of great value in cutting 
through the mass of German gov- 
ernmental and organizational red 
tape. 


THEATRE and Music officers 

were also sometimes in the curi- 
ous position of acting as inter- 
mediary between German theatres 
and the Army. In the early days 
of the occupation, the Army, natu- 
rally enough, requisitioned nearly 
every theatre and motion-picture 
house, large or small, for the en- 
tertainment of the troops. As Ger- 
man theatrical and musical life 
developed by leaps and bounds, it 
became highly desirable for some 
of these theatres and opera houses 
to be released for civilian activi- 
ties. With the co-operation of the 
Army, certain hours were there- 
fore arranged during which the 
theatres were free for German 
performances; and, in the course 
of time, theatres were derequisi- 
tioned entirely, and turned back to 
German enterprises. In each case, 
however, suitable quarters had to 
be found to which the Army in- 
stallations could be transferred, 
since entertainment for the troops 
could not be discontinued. For a 
time, curious and macabre situa- 
tions existed — as, for example, in 
Stuttgart, where, through some 
miracle, the splendid opera house 
survived the bombings. Until late 
in 1948, the State Opera House 
in Stuttgart was under requisition 
as a recreation center for troops 
quartered in and around the city. 
Opera performances and sym- 
phony concerts were forced to 
compete with the sound of billiard 
balls clicking in the foyers, and 
often with the melodies of a hot 
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piano or jazz band in the foyer 
just outside the balcony. Even yet, 
these problems are not entirely 
solved. The only satisfactory con- 
cert halls that survived the war 
in Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, and Bad 
Homburg, for example, are still 
under complete requisition for 
troop recreation, and are available 
only occasionally for performances 
for German audiences. 

By the early months of 1946, 
the machinery of German theatre 
and opera was already established 
and functioning along lines that 
it has since maintained. Concert 
life was also active, though it de- 
veloped somewhat more slowly. 
The functions of Theatre and 
Music Branch in the course of 
the following two years shifted 
gradually from one of strict con- 
trol to benevolent supervision. 


The Supervisory Phase. The 

change from strict control to 
benevolent supervision occurred so 
gradually, and over such an ex- 
tended period of time, that no 
precise date for the change can 
be recorded. It was a continuing 
process, not an event. Licensing 
remained in effect, under the sys- 
tem outlined above, but other ac- 
tivities constantly loomed larger. 
Important among these was the 
building up and administration of 
the Inter-Allied Music Library and 
the various libraries of American 
music in the several Lander. The 
purpose of these libraries is to 
supply conductors and other per- 
formers with scores and materials 
of new works. Until recently, the 
Inter-Allied Library was located 
in Berlin and contained contem- 
porary works by composers of the 
United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. At the begin- 
ning of 1949, the joint administra- 
tion was terminated. Each allied 
power now administers its own 
library resources. At that time, 
American works were also avail- 
able in the offices of the Theatre 
and Music Branch in the Lander. 
Many performances of American 
music were made possible through 
these collections, which were sent 
out from the music branch of the 
New York Field Office, whose 
chief was then Harrison Kerr, and 
whose present chief is Carlos 
Mosely. 

Concurrently, American plays, 
in impressive numbers, were trans- 
lated into German, printed, and 
made available to German theatres. 
Nearly sixty plays are available at 
present. These were sent to the 
Lander offices from the Theatre 
Branch of the New York Field 
Office, whose chief, Hermann Jeli- 
nek, has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the cultural program 
through his untiring efforts to ob- 
tain the best American plays for 
use in Germany and _ Austria. 
Theatre and Music officers were 
responsible for lending the texts 
of the translated plays to profes- 
sional German theatres, for draw- 
ing the contracts for performance, 
and for collecting royalties on the 
performances. In addition to these 
duties, they attended rehearsals 
and performances. 


THE self-imposed obligation of 

attending performances made 
the working hours of Theatre and 
Music officers among the longest 
of Military Government personnel. 
The presence of the Theatre and 
Music officer at important per- 


formances of plays and operas and 
at concerts was greeted by Ger- 
man directors and conductors as a 
sign of interest, and contributed to 
the good relations that formed the 
basis of the work of Theatre and 
Music Branch. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that the personal 
influence of Theatre and Music 
officers was the most important 
feature of the entire program, and 
the one that will remain longest 
after the disniantling of the pro- 
gram itself. Much of the most 
valuable work of this sort was 
carried on outside of office hours 
—at the luncheon table, or over 
a glass of wine after a perform- 
ance. Most Theatre and Music 
officers made a habit of inviting 
German theatre people and musi- 
cians to their houses or clubs with 
considerable regularity, particular- 
ly during the period of food short- 
ages — before the currency reform 
of July, 1948, when German money 
had no buying power and the only 
food available had to be bartered 
for on the black market. I know 
of more than one American who 
almost daily, at noon and at the 
evening meal, invited Germans for 
the only square meals they got in 
a month. The cost, of course, came 
out of the Americans’ own pockets, 
as there was no allowance for en- 
tertainment. 


HE over-all occupation policy 

of gradually returning authority 
to German agencies was reflected 
during the supervisory phase of 
the Theatre and Music Branch in 
a shift of accent from control and 
command to advice and persuasion. 
An outward manifestation of this 
development was the change of 
name from Information Control 
Division to Information Services 
Division, in the early fall of 1948, 
and the change, at the same time, 
of Theatre and Music Branch to 
Education and Cultural Relations 
Division. 

German theatrical and musical 
life itself entered a new phase 
with the currency reform of June, 
1948. The effect, as H. H. Stuck- 
enschmidt has pointed out in his 
reports to MusicaL AMERICA, was 
almost disastrous in these fields. 
In the pre-currency-reform period, 
prices of theatre and opera tickets 
had been fixed by government reg- 
ulation, and the public streamed to 
theatres and concert halls at an 
admission price of a few ciga- 
rettes. Every performance was a 
sellout. The currency reform de- 
valued the mark at the rate of ten 
to one; tickets remained nearly at 
their former price, and at the same 
time consumers’ goods and food 
appeared in the stores for the new 
money—goods that had not been 
available for years. With money 
scarce and with shoes and food 
again available, the public had 
very little left for theatre and 
concerts. A crisis developed im- 
mediately; many theatres closed, 
either temporarily or permanently. 
Everything had to be reconsidered 
and reorganized, and Theatre and 
Music officers took an active part 
in helping to meet these problems. 

Since early 1948, travel to other 
countries has become increasingly 
possible for Germans who are po- 
litically acceptable and who can 
demonstrate that they have a valid 
reason for travelling. The process 
of obtaining an exit permit from 
the Allied Combined Travel Board 
is still rather complicated, for it 





involves filling out many question- 
naires; but restrictions have been 
greatly eased. 


UNTIL September, 1949, Thea- 
tre and Music officers handled 
each request of German and other 
nationals connected with the thea- 
trical or musical worlds for travel 
into or out of Germany. The proc- 
essing of travel requests, the in- 
vestigation of their artistic valid- 
ity, and the recommendation—pro 
or con—to the Combined Travel 
Board became increasingly im- 
portant activities, as more and 
more Germans re-established cul- 
tural contact with the outside 
world. 

An official Military Government 
cultural exchange program was de- 
veloped during the same period. 
Selected German _ representatives 
from various fields were sent to 
the United States to observe and 
study our organizations and meth- 
ods, with a view to the further- 
ance of democratic principles. 
Comparatively few musicians and 
theatrical people were sent, but 
the effect of sending these few was 
highly satisfactory. Among the 
musicians sent was H. H. Stuck- 
enschmidt, leading Berlin critic 
and Berlin correspondent of Mvu- 
sicAL America. Upon his return 
to Germany, Mr. Stuckenschmidt 
lectured in over thirty German 
cities on his experiences in the 
United States. The exchange pro- 
gram also operated in the opposite 
direction. Leading Americans and 
Europeans were brought to Ger- 
many to lecture and to consult 
with German professionals in 
many fields, including theatre and 
music. Paul Hindemith appeared 
in this capacity (see this writer’s 
article in MustcaL AMERICA, July, 
1949), giving lectures and conduct- 
ing symphony orchestras in major 
cities. Antoine Goléa, Paris music 
critic, who gave lectures on con- 
temporary French music, was 
among the most successful of the 
European visiting experts. Thorn- 
ton Wilder made an important 
contribution to the reorientation 
of German theatrical life. In such 
projects, as in many others, the 
Theatre and Music Branch worked 
in close co-operation with the 
Amerika-Hauser, American-oper- 
ated libraries located in all im- 
portant cities of the United States 
zone, which maintain an active 
and effective cultural program. 


NE of the most important 

activities of the Theatre and 
Music Branch, the Visiting Artists 
Program was inaugurated in April, 
1948. On a slim budget of funds 
obtained from private American 
organizations and foundations, 
American artists were brought to 
Germany. The first was Patricia 
Travers, who appeared in recitals 
and as violin soloist with orches- 
tras. Tom Scott, American ballad 
singer, was the second visiting art- 
ist. He was followed by Ralph 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Tone, Tempo, Text 
(Continued from page 112) 


think they have hit upon the stale- 
mate move when they demand, 
“Suppose I have to kill someone? 
I’ve never killed anyone; what can 
I do then?” Since operatic libret- 
tos abound in murders, this ques- 
tion may well come to mind. 
Richard Boleslavsky gives a classic 
reply in his wonderful little hand- 
book, Acting, the First Six Les- 
sons (New York: Theatre Arts 
300ks ). 

“Did mosquitoes annoy you? Did 
you follow one among them with 
your eyes and ears and hate until 
the beast landed on your forearm? 
And did you slap your forearm 
cruelly without even thinking of 
the hurt to yourself, with your 
only wish to kill the little beast? 
...A good sensitive artist doesn’t 
need any more than that to play 
Othello’s final scene with Desde- 


mona. The rest is the work of 
magnification, imagination, and 
belief.” 


ELIEF is a very important 

thing in acting, whether in 
spoken drama or on the lyric stage. 
You cannot expect an audience to 
believe a situation in which the 
singer gives evidence of no belief. 
This rule includes even such sim- 
ple actions as listening to the other 
characters on the stage. How 
often you have seen a singer in a 
love duet who never heard a word 
his partner uttered as he cleared 
his throat, adjusted his costume, 
or worried about a forthcoming 
high note. To give a recent ex- 
ample, a tenor, in the duel scene of 
Faust, at the Metropolitan, having 
nothing to sing for awhile, wan- 
dered out to the front of the stage 
and looked squarely at the audi- 
ence, (or was it the conductor or 
the prompter?) completely ignor- 
ing the quarrel between Mephis- 
topheles and Valentin and its im- 
plications for him. When his cue 
came, he resumed his place as a 
member of the cast. Here was a 
singer who did not believe his role, 
and who unwisely let the audience 
in on his secret. 

Another aspect of operatic per- 
formance that is too often ignored 
is the question of period style. To 
paraphrase Gertrude Stein, “A fan 
is a fan is a fan.” True; but a 
fan in the eighteenth century was 
handled in an entirely different 
manner from a fan in the nine- 
teenth, and that entirely differently 
from one in the twentieth. With 
the Countess in The Marriage of 
Figaro, her fan becomes a symbol 
of authority when she addresses 
the servants and a shield for her 
embarrassment during her quarrels 
with the Count. Compare this 
with Violetta, as she archly smiles 
from behind her fan, in La Tra- 
viata; and with the tenement wo- 
men fanning themselves with news- 
papers, to cool off, in Street Scene. 

Every age and country has its 
own system of laws, customs and 
habits. We cannot ignore them 
in the creation of operatic charac- 
terizations, for they are necessary 
indications of time, character, and 
place. You sit in a Duncan-Phyfe 
chair and on a Louis Quinze chair. 
Salome might wear sandals or go 
barefoot, but she would never wear 
platform shoes. Aida was origi- 
nally a princess, but when we 
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meet her in Verdi's opera she has 
become a slave. No matter how 
brightly the prima donna’s comet 
may shine in the musical firma- 
ment, she cannot, if she is truly an 
actress, wear (as Aida) a costume 
more brilliant than that of Am- 
neris, the Egyptian princess. 


HERE is another kind of style 

to be considered by the opera 
singer—an over-all acting style. 
Just as individual characters differ 
in their orientation, so do entire 
operas. Each opera, according to 
the temperament and gifts of the 
composer and the conventions of 
the time in which it was composed, 
demands special study and treat- 
ment. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment Strauss’ Elektra, Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro, Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande, Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, and Verdi’s 
Otello. Aside from their inclusion, 
at least part of the time, in the 
repertoire of contemporary opera 
houses, these five operas have one 
significant feature in common: 
each is based on a literary work 
that existed before the opera was 
conceived. ' 

Strauss and Wagner imposed 
the greatest restrictions on the 
singers, by their way of using the 
orchestra. With them, the orches- 
tra is not an accompaniment, but 
an integral performer in the opera, 
given a status equal to that of the 
singer. The orchestra takes over a 
large portion of the dramatic re- 
sponsibilities. The depths and 
heights of emotions are deter- 
mined, measured, and controlled 
by the composer; the singer must 
find a style of acting that con- 
forms to the musical architecture. 
Yet Elektra and Tristan und 
Isolde differ. The action of Elektra 
is condensed into a brief, swift- 
moving series of events; while 
Wagner permits himself no such 
economy, but rather indulges in 
the ham actor’s constant over- 
emphasis. The singer who under- 
stands this fact about Wagner and 
discovers an appropriate style will 
overcome the constant complaint 
about the static quality of Wag- 
nerian performances. 

The classical formalism of Moz- 
art with its symmetrical repetitions 
poses another sort of problem. 
Here the singer must find ways of 
being completely convincing while 
repeating a phrase for a third or 
even fourth time merely to com- 
plete the musical design. 

Pelléas et Mélisande, on the 
other hand, has no classic archi- 
tecture, but largely follows speech 
rhythms. It is impressionism — 
fragile and delicately balanced, de- 
pendent entirely on the ability of 
the performers to capture its 
evanescent moods and out of them 
sustain a believable atmosphere in 
which the drama may spin its web. 

Finally, Verdi’s Otello, which 
has the fire and breadth of Shake- 
speare’s masterful story of jeal- 
ousy and intrigue, is realized in 
terms of the best in Italian operat- 
ic styles. An acting style very close 
to that of our contemporary the- 
atre may be employed; it becomes 
the task of the singer to find 
means of justifying and validating 
the operatic conventions, just as 
an actor performing the Shake- 
speare play must give contempo- 
rary life to the Elizabethan verse. 

I have chosen these five operas 
to illustrate the wide range of 
styles possible in a single opera 


house. ‘here are countless others, 
of course. But no matter what the 
opera, its style or vocal demands, 
it cannot be performed satisfac- 
torily until it is approached with 
an ever-increasing curiosity about 
the characters and an understand- 
ing of the full meaning of every 
word of the libretto. 

As a.matter of fact, this last— 
“the full meaning of every word 
of the libretto”’—might be adopted 
as a credo for operatic singers. 
Opera is theatre, vital and exciting 
theatre, full of color and variety, 
wonderful melodies, and exciting 
rhythms. Dear singers, for the 
sake of the future of opera in 
America, may I add another “t” 
to your three “t’s” and make your 
slogan “Text, Tone, Tempo, and 
Tessitura.” 


Future of Opera 
(Continued from page 113) 


ture, but no such development is 
taking place now, in either Eu- 
rope or America. Both vitality 
and technical resources are prob- 
ably at too low a level in Europe 
at present to stimulate truly sig- 
nificant efforts. The isolated fact 
that various opera houses on both 
sides of the Atlantic have present- 
ed Benjamin’ Britten’s Peter 
Grimes does not controvert this 
general observation. 


N the United States we are con- 

fronted by a curious paradox. 
A genuine desire, a real hunger, 
for opera exists everywhere; yet 
there is apparently no way of sat- 
isfying it with new productions. 
The only institution capable of 
operatic production on a grand 
scale is the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. For a good many 
years its stage has not been avail- 
able for the presentation of new 
operas of any consequence. Al- 
though Peter Grimes, in the reper- 
toire for two years, provided an 
exception to the rule, the activi- 
ties of actual or potential creators 
of new operas are not likely to 
receive important recognition from 
the Metropolitan. 

Unfortunately the power of cen- 
tralized publicity is so strong that 
few people question the accepted 
position of the Metropolitan (and 
the few parallel institutions) as 
the only worth while operatic pro- 
ducer in America. Regional op- 
eratic enterprises seldom graduate 
beyond a glorified amateur status, 
for too often they try with in- 
sufficient means to emulate the 
Metropolitan’s costly grandeur. 
Since the public at large has been 
taught to identify the operas of 
the standard repertoire with the 
celebrated voices of the Metropol- 
itan, more modest companies can- 
not stand comparison when they 
try to imitate its productions. 

The future of opera in this 
country depends upon local initia- 
tive. When opera writing flour- 
ished in Europe in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries, hundreds of musical 
stages were jn operation, constant- 
ly demanding new works to supple- 
ment the traditional repertoire. 
During the 1920s the manager 
of any modest civic opera house 
in a middle-sized German city 
would have been exposed to se- 
vere criticism if he had not se- 
cured at least one world pre- 
miere each season. More often 
than not these productions were 


less than glamorous, and many 
operas did not live long after 
their premieres. But the local 
public was more excited by par- 
ticipation in the creative processes 
of the age than by receiving 
from headquarters a casual, sec- 
ond-hand_ Rigoletto or Tann- 
hiuser; and civic pride was en- 
hanced by the fact that metro- 
politan newspapers dispatched cor- 
respondents to report on these 
events. 

Local opera companies are also 
necessary as outlets for young 
singers and conductors. Year after 
year, schools in this country turn 
out excellent vocalists. From their 
number many fine operatic ensem- 
bles could be formed. As things 
stand now, the majority of these 
gifted and eager young people 
will end up as frustrated voice 
teachers, waiting until doomsday 
for the legendary talent scout who 
will take them to the Metropolitan 
on his magic carpet. Nearly all 
of the great conductors of our 
time, and some of the best com- 
posers, spent years toiling as 
opera coaches and assistant con- 
ductors in provincial cities. There 
they learned from _ experience 
much that even the best conserva- 
tories could not offer. 


Q PERA can have a future when 

enough opera houses exist, 
willing and able to produce new 
works. Composers will feel en- 
couraged to try their hands at 
opera, and they will‘learn from 
their own experience and from one 
another. It is unfair to blame the 
scarcity of good new operas on 
lack of talent or incompetence on 
the part of contemporary compos- 
ers. Unless the production ma- 
chinery is able to support a great 
deal of experimentation, distin- 
guished results cannot be ex- 
pected. Every industrialist knows 
that he must spend money on re- 
search and laboratory experiments 
from which no immediate tangible 
results can be anticipated. For 
years this money may seem to be 
wasted. And yet, great inven- 
tions and discoveries would often 
be impossible without these pre- 
liminary activities. 

In the past few years, there 
have been many indications of a 
new growth of regional enterprge 
in this country. The opera w6rk- 
shops functioning in numerous 
colleges and universities are show- 
ing especially encouraging signs 
of initiative and vitality. Opera 
composers will be able to take 
advantage of this trend if they will 
adapt their works to obvious physt- 
cal limitations, without writing 
down. Opera on a grand scale 
may not be possible in these work- 
shops, but this is not important. 
The history of opera shows that 
many of the most accomplished 
and enduring works are not monu- 
mental in character. 

Opera is one of the most prob- 
lematic and controversial art 
forms, and by the same token of 
the most fascinating. Ever since 
it came into b’ ing, opera has chal- 
lenged the minds of composers be- 
cause of its combination of life- 
like stage action and formalized 
musical expression. No matter 
how difficult and frustrating pres- 
ent circumstances may seem, com- 
posers as well as audiences will 
always be attracted to the elusive, 
enigmatic, and utterly charming 
medium of opera. 
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Four Conductors 
(Continued from page 121) 


chestra. It was so successful that 
he was engaged for a second con- 
cert. Soon he was signed to go 
to Milan, where a season of sym- 
phonic concerts was in progress 
at the Teatro alla Scala. He again 
became concerned with opera, and 
conducted the new La Scala pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s Fidelio in 
the 1948-49 season. There it was 
that Frank St. Leger found him, 
and, impressed with his work, 
opened negotiations for his pres- 
ent contract at the Metropolitan. 
He is now 49 years old. 

Victor de Sabata, eight years 
Perlea’s senior, is not a total new- 
comer to the American musical 
scene. Before his appearance, on 
Nov. 12, 1948, as guest conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, he 
had last appeared in this country 
in 1927, as guest conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

Mr. De Sabata has made the 
rounds of all the great European 
orchestras and opera companies. 
Before becoming a leading con- 


ductor at La Scala in Milan 
(whose podium he shared with 
Arturo Toscanini for twenty 


years), Mr. De Sabata had oc- 
cupied a similar post at the Monte 
Carlo Opera, where he conducted 
the premiere of Ravel’s L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges. 

Mr. De Sabata, too, has re- 
served some of his musical ener- 
gies for composition. Six years 
after his graduation from the 
Milan Conservatory, in 1911, his 
first opera, Il Macigno, was pro- 
duced at La Scala. His symphonic 
poems—Juventas, and Gethsemane 
—were introduced by Mr. Tosca- 
nini, who conducted them in vari- 
ous parts of Europe with the La 
Scala Orchestra. When Mr. Tos- 
canini brought the orchestra to the 
United States on tour in 1920-21, 
he played Juventas in every pro- 
gram. 

The first music Mr. De Sabata 
ever conducted was a composition 
of his own at the Milan Conser- 
vatory—at the age of twelve. Now 
better known as conductor than 
composer, he insists with a smile 
that his is a “beastly profession.” 
He swears he would rather have 
his two teen-age children, Elios 
and Eliana, be “thieves or mur- 
derers” than musicians. 

When he conducts opera he 
would rather be conducting sym- 
phonic music, he has said, but 
when he is conducting symphonic 
music he longs to conduct opera. 

Actually, he feels dedicated to 
opera, and to La Scala in particu- 
lar, because the Milan opera house 
18 a national institution, and he 
considers it a patriotic duty to 
perpetuate its ideals and tradi- 
tions. Much as he is devoted to 
opera, however, there are times 
when he enjoys more the com- 
plete control a conductor has in a 
symphonic performance. An in- 
disposed singer or a_ substitute 
may ruin a performance, and a 
recalcitrant prima donna with 
ideas of her own may easily try 
the conductor’s patience. As for a 
symphony orchestra, Mr. De Sa- 
bata says, “I scold them, tease 
them and torment them—but they 
play very nice—they give.” 

The musicians of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, which he conducted in 
the four-week engagement that 
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first brought him back to this 
country last season, found that his 
rehearsal behaviour resembled 
Toscanini’s. During one session, 
he shouted in a towering rage, 
“No! No! Warm it up! It is no 
good if it is not warm!” Even 
though some Italian critics have 
sought to rate him above Mr. Tos- 
canini, this is a degree of praise 
Mr. De Sabata does not desire. 
He still refers to Mr. Toscanini 
as “Maestro,” and means it liter- 
ally. He was delighted one sum- 
mer when Mr. Toscanini told him 
that the La Scala orchestra and 
chorus sounded “better than when 
I jefkt it.” 

In the first of his Pittsburgh 
concerts, Mr. De Sabata gave the 
American premiere of a work by 
Giorgio Ghedini, composed in 
1933, and dedicated to the con- 
ductor. At the time the work was 
written, Guido Cantelli, who was 
soon to become a pupil of Ghe- 
dini’s at the Conservatorio Giusep- 
pe Verdi, in Milan, was thirteen 
years old. A talented pianist, Mr. 
Cantelli gave his first recital at 
the age of fourteen. At the con- 
servatory he was given opportuni- 
ties to conduct—an activity of 
which he had had a taste at the 
age of five, when his father, a 
band-master, let him conduct the 
band from a table-top. While still 
a student, he was engaged to con- 
duct outside the conservatory, but 
his big chance as a professional 
was given him by the Teatro Coc- 
cia, in his native city of Novara, 
where he conducted opera in the 
1942-43 season. The Teatro Coc- 
cia, incidentally, was founded by 
Arturo Toscanini — curiously 
enough, since it was Mr. Tosca- 
nini who was later to discover the 
young musician’s gifts, and invite 
him to appear as guest conductor 
of the NBC Symphony. 

The following year, Mr. Can- 
telli was sent to a German prison 
camp for refusing to collaborate 
with the Germans in Italy. There 
he was turned into a “living skele- 
ton” under the hardships imposed 
by the Nazis. But he managed to 
escape after a time, and arrived 
home weighing only eighty pounds. 
Soon involved in Partisan fight- 
ing, he narrowly missed becoming 
the victim of a Nazi firing squad. 


In July, 1945, he was unexpect- 
edly asked to conduct the La 
Scala Orchestra at the Olympia, 
one of the few remaining theatres 
in Milan. It was also in Milan, 
three years later, that Mr. Tosca- 
nini heard the young conductor— 
who “conducts like I do” —and 
was so pleased that he returned 
several times to hear him. After 
one concert, in July, Mr. Tosca- 
nini went up to him and praised 
his performance, but warned him 
against putting on a dance show 
on the podium. Mr. Toscanini 
rarely gives a young conductor 
the benefit of such commendation 
and personal guidance, and Mr. 
Cantelli must have endeavored to 
take the warning to heart; but at 
the next concert he is said to have 
been just as gymnastic, probably 
as the result of a bad case of 
nerves. 

It was barely six months later 
that Mr. Cantelli made his Ameri- 
can debut, on Jan. 15, 1949, as 
guest conductor of the NBC Sym- 
phony. He seems to have found 
his experience with this group 
gratifying, for when he was inter- 


viewed afterwards he said, “With 
this orchestra, there is no impas- 
sable level. . . . If I could only 
express myself in English I think 
I could get more from them.” 

As part of the rounded training 
offered by European conserva- 
tories, Mr. Cantelli had made some 
efforts in the field of composing. 
In Milan he conducted student 
orchestras in works of his own, 
but once he found himself con- 
ducting the La Scala Orchestra he 
decided to abandon composition 
and make conducting his career. 

Rafael Kubelik, on the other 
hand, like Mr. De Sabata and Mr. 
Perlea, has carried forward his 
compositional interests, which he 
continues to pursue along with his 
activities as a conductor. He has 
been quoted as saying that he does 
not like to conduct his own 
works. “When I compose, I have 
expressed myself. To perform my 
own work would be to appear 
naked before the public. I am 
embarrassed. I cannot go over it 
again.” His published works in- 
clude a violin concerto; an opera, 
Veronika (first performed in Brno 
in 1947); a cello concerto; three 
string quartets; a cantata; a piano 
concerto; and a symphony for or- 
chestra, chorus, and baritone solo- 
ist. 

Mr. Kubelik’s first concert with 
the Chicago Symphony, on Nov. 
17, 1949, was his official debut 
there as a. conductor. He had, 
however, appeared there some fif- 
teen years earlier, when he ac- 
companied his father, Jan Kubelik, 
the renowned violinist, at the con- 
ductor’s desk and the piano, in 
the course of an American tour 
in 1934 to 1935. 


If Kubelik had abided by his 
father’s wishes, he would probably 
have been, like him, a violinist. 
The first instrument he studied at 
the Prague Conservatory was the 
violin, to please his father. To 
please himself, he also worked in 
composition and conducting, and 
educated himself in piano. 


Engaged at 22 to conduct the 
Czech Philharmonic, he led that 
orchestra from 1936 to 1939. In 
1942, he was appointed permanent 
conductor (a post he held until 
early in 1948). He toured with the 
orchestra throughout England, 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland, 
and went to conduct at the 1948 
Edinburgh Festival. Last year he 
toured as guest conductor of lead- 
ing European orchestras, includ- 
ing in his itinerary a visit to 
Australia and a return to the 
Edinburgh Festival. He has not 
gone back to Czechoslovakia. The 
home he has maintained for his 
wife, a concert violinist, and his 
three-year-old son, Martin, is in 
England. 

Late in December, Mr. Kubelik 
was named musical director of the 
Chicago Symphony, beginning 
next October. He is now in 
Europe. Mr. De Sabata remains 
in America, with guest engage- 
ments in three Eastern cities. 
Philadelphia will hear him con- 
duct its orchestra this month, 
Pittsburgh in April. In the in- 
terim, his appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in March will give New 
York audiences an opportunity to 
become acquainted with him. 
Guido Cantelli will soon be taking 
the La Scala Orchestra on a tour 
of England and the Low Coun- 


tries, and he is scheduled to re- 
turn to the NBC Symphony next 
winter. As for Jonel Perlea, he 
is continuing his busy polylingual 
season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and, when April comes, on 
tour across the country. 


Khovanchina 
(Continued from page 226) 


the work that finally came to be 
called a people’s musical drama— 
Marfa’s song, and a chorus of the 
Streltsy. The remainder was or- 
chestrated by Rimsky - Korsakoff, 
who performed the same office for 
Boris Godounoff, and who, indeed, 
constructed the final chorus from 
Moussorgsky’s sketches. 


N a foreword to the Bessel 

score, Rimsky - Korsakoff ex- 
plained his attitude and procedure: 

“Moussorgsky modified his orig- 
inal plan (he had wanted to ac- 
cede to Stasoff in several points, 
among them the re-entry of Emma, 
the accusation of Suzanna, and the 
commitment to trial of Marfa by 
the Old Believers) partly for rea- 
sons which did not depend on him- 
self, and partly to avoid falling 
into many useless details; he had 
composed a good deal already, and 
perceived that the work was ex- 
tended beyond measure ; he wanted 
to cut it... He left a rough draft 
for voice and piano, almost fin- 
ished, except for the final chorus 
... As for my new orchestration, 
I have here and there touched the 
order of the various chorus parts, 
and I have retouched a little cer- 
tain places in the melodic line un- 
equally written by Moussorgsky. 
Some cuts indicated by the com- 
poser himself have been made, 
notably in the discussion between 
the princes, and in the scene be- 
tween Marfa and Suzanna; I have 
also suppressed several passages 
which elongated the action and 
seemed feeble from the musical 
point of view—notably, the read- 
ing of the address to the Moscow 
public, the destruction of the scriv- 
ener’s hut, and the song of Kuska. 
This song, attributed later to 
Moussorgsky, seemed to be an in- 
sertion strange to the rest of the 
work. In this matter, I declare that 
the Persian Dances were orches- 
trated by me during the life of the 
composer and with his consent.” 

These comments are especially 
interesting in view of the pres- 
ent restoration of Suzanna’s scene 
and Kuska’s song. As for the de- 
rivation of various melodies in the 
score, two are said to have been 
folk songs—the Divination, which 
was based on a song called There 
Passed a Maiden, and the chorus 
of Khovansky’s maidens, La-du, 
La-du. An earlier chorus of praise 
for Khovansky, in the first act, 
was said to be an old wedding 
song, but Rimsky-Korsakoff 
doubted its authenticity. Other 
melodies, although partaking richly 
of the character of Russian folk 
music, were Moussorgsky’s own. 

As the opera is given at the 
Metropolitan, some of these ele- 
ments come forward, some are 
lost. Listeners may find the music ° 
inferior to that of Boris Godoun- 
off, and the plot less intensely dra- 
matic, more diffuse. But Khovan- 
china deserves to be heard, if only 
as an indication of what was in 
the mind of a genius prematurely 
lost to the world. 
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LFREDO MARTINO 





Teacher Of 


‘many prominent singers appearing successfully in 


CONCERT .« OPERA . RADIO 


A recent addition to the ever-growing list of 
outstanding artists studying with Mr. Martino is 


Christopher Lynch 








“Maestro Alfredo Martino 
f Author of Book 
is a worthy friend and grand 


“TODAY'S SINGING” 


teacher.” 


(signed) JAN PEERCE Obtainable upon request. 
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Orchestral Idiom 


(Continued from page 126) 


effects may be produced by the 
proper use of the pedal. (I do not 
mean its use as developed in the 
accepted method of piano playing, 
but its use in bringing about cer- 
tain desired effects). For example 
holding the pedal down throughout 
a passage, regardless of harmonic 
changes, and striking the keys with 
a sharp percussive effect, most 
interesting overtone patterns will 
be produced, and a new beauty of 
sound will be discovered. 

By the use of conflicting sounds 
in scale passages, interesting re- 
sults may be obtained. For in- 
stance, let the right hand play the 
pentatonic scale on F sharp while 
the left hand plays a modal scale 
on G—a seventh, a ninth, or a 
second apart. A sound of glittering 
brilliance will be heard, a move- 
ment of sound like the play of 
light will seem to hover over the 
orchestra. (Stage Work No. 3, 
Example 6). 


PROGRESSING pattern of 

dissonant chords, in the form 
of a heavily scored tutti moving 
forward to long sustained dis- 
sonant chords and followed by a 
chord struck percussively in the 
middle register of the piano with 
the pedal down, will produce a 
brilliant illusion of sound becom- 
ing light. This has been done in 
Stage Work No. 3, A Marriage 
With Space (Example 4). 

If the top line of a dissonant 
counterpoint or chordal movement 
in the orchestra is doubled in oc- 
taves by the piano played with a 
percussive stroke, an effect like 
the cutting of steel will be pro- 
jected. In my Symphony No. 3 
such an effect is produced (Ex- 
ample 7). Many other examples 
of this effect may be found in 
the same work. 

Every composer who discovers 
a world of new material for sound 
patterns finds the accepted musi- 
cal notation inadequate. For prac- 
tical purposes only, I originated 
the large accidental, which applies 
to all the notes in a given measure. 
It was useless and wasteful of 
time for me to write in all of the 
small accidentals that would have 
been necessary in my work (Ex- 
ample 4). 

It is every composer’s duty to 





add to the already existing musi- 
cal resources. Regardless of the 
great orchestral works of the past, 
the undiscovered possibilities for 
new ways in the development of 
orchestral forms and sounds are 
beyond comprehension. The true 
creative artist must never be sat- 
isfied. He must seek new paths 
constantly, for only by seeking will 
he find for himself the way to 
musical truth and beauty. 

The things I have written here 
are merely observations deduced 
from my own personal experience. 
They are in no sense propounded 
as laws. They represent for me an 
integral part of my own personal 
idiom as a composer for orchestra. 
They may have no meaning what- 
ever for any other composer, for 
if he is an original creative spirit, 
he will seek and will find another 


way. Laws are made for imita- 
tors; creators make their own 
laws. 


(Continued from page 220) 


sification of Beecham given to me 
at Salzburg last summer by Josef 
Krips, conductor of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. Beecham’s powers 
were clearly demonstrated at the 
Edinburgh Festival in the fall of 
1949, when, in three unhackneyed 
programs, he showed that the 
Royal Philharmonic was at least 
the equal of any of the other or- 
chestras that visited the festival— 
including the Berlin Philharmonic, 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
and the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, from Geneva. 


N ARTIST in tones, Beecham 
is also an artist in words too. 
We know how carefully Beecham 
shapes and polishes a movement of 
some little-known Mozart diverti- 
mento. There is parallel literary 
distinction, surely, when, in A 
Mingled Chime, Sir Thomas de- 
scribes his grandfather’s trousers, 
“hitched well up to the chest and 
minus that disfiguring line of di- 
vision in the fagade, which only 
an inartistic age could tolerate 
even on the grounds of utility.” 
Whose prose style does this 
echo? Gibbon’s, one might be 
tempted to say; and it would be 
a pleasant fancy to label Beecham 
a latter-day Augustan. And as a 
musician he represents not the 
eighteenth or the twentieth cen- 





John J. Becker, composer of the score for the Avon Productions motion picture 
version of Shakespeare’: Julius Caesar, considers a synchronization problem 
with the film's musical director, Grant Fletcher, and director, David Bradley 
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nent, 


tury but the nineteenth, or at any 
rate the pre-1914 era. He is a vir- 
tuoso conductor, individual to the 
last sixteenth-note, socially emi- 
distrustful of institutions, 
with the tongue of a Biilow and 
the authority of a Richter. 

He has focussed a new light on 
Handel, who formerly, as Dame 
Ethel Smyth remarked, “lay 
smothered under a mountain of 
Anglican curates.” Into a sym- 
phony concert he has introduced 
so unorthodox a visitor as a Suppé 
overture, and the visitor has 
turned out to be the life and soul 
of the party. Not to have heard 
Beecham conduct Chabrier’s 
Espafia is not to have heard the 
work. He can take such an over- 
played work as Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn and 
give it the freshness of music con- 
ceived yesterday. His Mozart is 
entirely a thing of his own. Once 
he was caught sleeping in his box 
at a Berlin State Opera perfor- 
mance of The Marriage of Figaro, 
and politely reprimanded: “We 
have been led to understand that 
Mozart was your favorite com- 
poser.” “Only when I conduct him 
myself,” Beecham replied. 

Individualism, the basis of his 
virtues, is the basis of his faults 
too. His characteristic lapses are, 
naturally, not dullness but arbitrary 
eccentricity. A Tchaikovsky waltz 
may be speeded up until the play- 
ers revel and the audience cheers, 
but the music is reduced to a tech- 
nical exercise. Under the descrip- 
tion of eccentricity must also be 
placed his podium pirouettes—the 
more “popular” the audience, the 
more extreme they seem to become 
—in which he sometimes turns 
almost three-quarters of the way 
around to his audience. 

The whole quarrel between 
Beecham and official British music 
today may perhaps be explained 
in terms of the reaction of a super- 
individualist to a far-from-individ- 
ualist environment. History may 
view the dispute not as a conflict 
between right and wrong but as 
an opposition of the ideal of one 
age to that of its successor. 
Whether we admire or deplore the 
new era, we can still salute warmly 
this veteran of the old. We shall 
not see his like again. 


Occupied Germany 
(Continued from page 250) 


Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist. Web- 
ster Aitken, pianist, the Walden 
String Quartet, and Mack Harrell, 
baritone, followed. The Walden 
String Quartet played contempo- 
rary music for the most part. 
Mr. Harrell sang thirty recitals in 
35 days. All these artists made 
extended tours through the vari- 
ous zones of Germany. Yehudi 
Menuhin also appeared, principal- 
ly in Berlin, where the success of 
his concerts was matched by the 
extent of his personal influence. 
The Department of State plans to 
continue the Visiting Artists Pro- 
gram, in conjunction with the 
Amerika-Hauser. 

It will be readily seen that such 
activities have nothing to do with 
control and very little with super- 
vision of German musical life. 
They are part of a gradual shift 
in direction which imperceptibly 
led to the fourth and final phase. 

The Advisory Phase. Licensing 
of theatrical and musical activi- 





ties, the system which had been 
in effect since 1945, was lifted in 
April 1949. Thereupon it became 
possible for anyone but major 
Nazis to engage in these activities, 
as long as Military Government 
regulations of a political nature 
were not broken. More than ever, 
the role of the Theatre and Music 
officers became one of advising, as- 
sisting, and persuading. Trends 
and projects of a democratic na- 
ture were encouraged, those of an 
un-democratic nature opposed, not 
by threats or commands, but by 
persuasive consultation. Programs 
that would speed reorientation of 
German cultural life were sup- 
ported—and often initiated—by the 
Theatre and Music Branch. For- 
eign musicians were brought in, 
and unfamiliar music, especially 
contemporary music, was spon- 
sored. 


Let me cite a few examples of 
the type of activity sponsored by 
Theatre and Music officers. In co- 
operation with local Military Gov- 
ernment and German authorities, 
I was able to arrange a concert 
series in Stuttgart, stressing con- 
temporary music, in which Ed- 
mund Appia, Swiss conductor (and 
Swiss correspondent for Musica. 
AMERICA); Janet Fraser, British 
contralto; Anna Stella Schic, Bra- 
zilian pianist; and Nausicaa Gal- 
anos, Greek soprano, participated. 
Hermann Hahn, Theatre officer 
for Bavaria, was responsible for a 


conference of university studio 
theatres, held in Erlangen, at 
which important results were 


achieved. A theatre workshop was 
sponsored in Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
as were a series of contemporary 
music concerts in Bavaria, by the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, and 
a similar series in Hesse. Theatre 
and Music officers themselves gave 
frequent lectures on music or the 
stage in America, and on other 
aspects of contemporary music and 
theatre. 

An impressive program along 
these lines had been developed, 
with a trend toward closer integra- 
tion of Lander activities through 
the policy-making OMGUS group, 
of which John Evarts was Chief 
of Music Branch, and Eugene 
Bahn the Chief of Theatre Branch. 
Projects had been set up, activities 
planned, and budgets made out, 
when news arrived of the change 
from the Department of the Army 
to the Department of State. There 
followed a period of wild ma- 
neuvering and _ political fence- 
mending on the part of the various 
branches and agencies of Military 
Government, each of which strove 
to demonstrate that its particular 
activity was indispensable and 
worthy of being maintained intact. 
Power politics were practiced at 
all levels. Rumors and alarums 
were the order of the day. The 
most agile (and often the least 
conscientious) found that it was, 
despite opinion to the contrary, not 
only possible but profitable to 
change horses (as well as inter- 
ests and qualifications) in the mid- 
dle of the stream. The administra- 
tive expert of yesterday became 
the legal expert of today and the 
cultural expert of tomorrow. 


When the scramble was over, 
culture had lost. Theatre and 
Music—representing precisely the 
fields in which rapprochement 
among nations can be most easily 
effected—had been wiped out. 
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ORCHESTRAS AND CONCERT MANAGERS—EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 


Managers 

CENTROPA CONCERT ORGANIZATION. Messrs. Geiger 
and Taubman. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna. 

Concerto. Director: M. Winderstein. Lothringer- 
strasse 20, Vienna. 

UNIVERSAL CONCERT. 
Karlsplatz 6, Vienna. 

VIENNA STAATSOPER. Director: 
Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 


BELGIUM 


Alfred Diez. 
Egon Hilbert. 


Director : 


Orchestras 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE, Liége. 
Director: Fernand Quinet. Secretary: M. Bohet. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Brussels. Conductor: Désiré Defauw. Secre- 
tary: M. van Straelen. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Ghent. Director: Toussaint de Sutter. Secre- 
tary: M. Lageirse. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Antwerp. Director: Lode De Vocht. Secretary: 
M. Leeman. 

ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE BeELcigue. No regular 
conductor. Manager: Marcel Cuvelier. Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE LA Rapio. Auspices: 
Radio Flamande. Conductors: Franz André, 
Daniel Sternfeld. Manager: Paul Collaer. Place 
Eugéne Flagey, Brussels. 


Managers 

Gaston ARIEN. 100 Rue de Marais, Brussels. 

BurEaAU INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTS. M. Dries- 
sens, 59 Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

OruvrE DES Artistes. Director: M. Hogge. 
Boulevard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

SoctETE DE CONCERTS ET SPECTACLES D’ArT. Direc- 


tor: Mme. Ully Hohenberg. Rue Artan 80, 
Brussels. 
Société PHILHARMONIQUE. Director: Marcel 


Cuvelier. 11 Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 
RENAAT VAN ZUNDERT, 34 Rue de la Constitution, 
Antwerp. (Also director of the Ostend Casino.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Manager 
Joris TicHANovic. Na Rybnicku 14, Prague. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 

AatBorc By-OrkeEsTErR. Conductor: Jens Schro- 
der. Manager: Axel Pederson. Nyhavnsgade 17, 
Aalborg. 

AarHus By-OrxkeEster. Conductor: Thomas Jen- 
sen. Manager: C. Mourier. Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

CoLLeciIum Musicum. Conductor: Lavard Friis- 
holm. St. Kongensgade 63, Copenhagen. 

KONGELIGE KApEL (RoyAL OPERA SYMPHONY). 
Conductors: Egisto Tango, Johan Hye-Knud- 
sen, John Frandsen. Manager: Erling Bloch, 
Gl. Strand 52, Copenhagen. 

FILHARMONISK ORKESTER. Conductors: Svend 
Christian Felumb, Thomas Jensen. Manager: 
— Christian Felumb. Lipkesgade 2, Copen- 
nagen. ‘ 

OvensE By-Orxkester. Conductor: Martellius 
Lundquist. Manager: Tage Vandsted. Finsens 
Alle 9, Odense. 

RADIOSYMFONIORKESTRET. Conductors: Erik 
Tuxen, Launy Grondahl, Gerhard Scheppelen. 
Auspices: Statsradiofonien, Rosenornsalle 22, 
Copenhagen. 

South JUTLAND SyMFONIORKESTRET. 
Hakon Elmer. Manager: Sven 
Sonderborg. 

Unce ToNEKUNSTNERES OrkKesTER. No regular 
conductor. Auspices: Unge Tonekunstnerselskab, 
Kronprinsessegade 26, Copenhagen. 

Managers 

ENGSTROM AND SopriNc. Palaegade 6, Copenhagen. 

Wituetm HANsEN Musixror_ac, Gothersgade 9- 
_ 11, Copenhagen. 

SKANDINAVISK KONCERTDIREKTION. Director: J. 
Blicher Hansen. Ny Ostergade 4, Copenhagen. 


GLAND 


Conductor : 
O. Hansen. 


Orchestras 


BBC SymMpHONY. Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult 
a May 1). Broadcasting House, London, 


Hattré Orcuestra. Conductor: Sir John Bar- 
birolli, Auspices: Hallé Concerts Society. 8 
St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2. 

LiverPoo. PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. Philharmonic Hall, Hope St., 
Liverpool 1. 

NDON PHILHARMONIC, Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum and Nicolai Malko (until May 1). Sir 
Adrian Boult (after May 1). 53 Welbeck St., 


February, 1950 


London W. 1. 


Lonpon SymMpPHONY. No regular conductor. 295 
Regent St., London W. 1. 
RoyAL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Thomas 


Beecham. Auspices: Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 12B St. George St., Hanover Square, Lon- 
don W. 1. 


Managers 

Harotp Frecpinc, Ltp. 54 Haymarket, London 
S.W:. 4. 

Victor HocHAusser, Ltp. 126 Green Lane, Lon- 
don N. 16. 


Haroip Hort, Lrp. 3 Clifford St., London W. 1. 

IBBs AND TILLETT. 124 Wigmore St., London W.1. 

IMPERIAL Concert AGENCY. Gladys Crooke, 20 
Kingly St., Regent St., London W. 1. 

INGPEN AND WILLIAMS. Mrs. J. Ingpen, 13 Thayer 
St., London W. 1. 

LyNrorD-JoEL. 17 Cavendish Square, London W. 1. 

E. A. MiIcHELL, Ltp. 21 Pembridge Square, Lon- 
don W. .2. 

WILFRID VAN WYCK. 
W. 1 


21 Wigmore St., London 


FINLAND 
Orchestra 


HELSINGFORS 
ductor. 


STADSORKESTERN. No regular con- 
Manager: Nils-Eric Ringbom. 


FRANCE (PARIS) 


Orchestras 

ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA _ RADIODIFFUSION 
FRANCAISE. Conductor: Roger Désormiéres. 
Director: Henry Barraud. 27 Rue de la Micho- 
diére, Paris. 

SociETE DES CONCERTS COLONNE. 
Paray. Manager: M. Dehu. 
queville, Paris 17. 

Societe pES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE. Con- 
ductor: André Cluytens. Director: Jean Sa- 
voye. 2 bis Rue du Conservatoire, Paris. 

Socitté pes Concerts LAMouREUX. Conductor: 
Eugéne Bigot. Manager: M. Tavernier. 45 Rue 
de la Boétie, Paris. 

Société pES CONCERTS 


Conductor: Paul 
13 Rue de Toc- 


PaspELoup. Conductor: 


Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decerf. 18 Rue 
de Berne, Paris 8. 

Managers 

ADMINISTRATION DE CONCERTS. Directors: Maurice 


and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. . 
M. Bravo, 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8. 


BureEAU DE CONCERTS DES CHAMPS-ELysé£Es. Di- 
rectors: MM. Lambert and Dussurget. 138 


Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. a 
BuREAU DE CONCERTS MARCEL DE VALMALETTE, 45 
Rue La Boétie, Paris 8. 


BureAu INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTs. Director: 
Charles Kiesgen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré. 
Paris 8 


Lton AND GeorGces De ort. 252 Faubourg Si.- 
Honoré, Paris 8 
EuGENE GRUNBERG. 

Paris 8. 
ANATOLE HELLER. 45 Rue La Boétie, Paris 8. 
M. KovucHoutsky. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 
Lftonip Léontporr. 45 Rue La Boétie, Paris 8 . 
OrFice ARTISTIQUE CONTINENTAL, Director: Mme. 
Nadine Bouchonnet. 45 Rue La Boétie, Paris 8. 
ORGANISATION ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Direc- 
tor: Fritz Horwitz. 45 Rue La Boétie, Paris 8. 
TRISTAN RicHEPIN. 103 Rue de Miromesnil, Paris 
8. 


FRANCE (PROVINCES) 


Orchestras 

ASSOCIATION PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: M. 
Witkowski. 2 Place Ollier, Lyon. 

ASSOCIATION SYMPHONIQUE. Manager: M. Benta- 
berri. Théatre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE BorDEAUX. Di- 
rector: Georges Carrére. 124 Rue de la Tré- 
sorerie, Bordeaux. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE 
Conductor: Fritz Munch. 

SociétE pES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE. 
tor: André Audoli. 
Marseille. 


Managers 

MMe. GrIGNON-FAINTRENIE. 
Lyon. 

M. LECACHEUR. Saint- 
étienne. 

E. Ropert Tresor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille. 

Mme. De VALMALETTE. 86 Rue Sylvabelle, Mar- 
seille. 

GustAvE Wotrr. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Stras- 
bourg. 


252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 


STRASBOURG. 


Direc- 
1 Rue de la Bibliothéque, 


24 Rue Confort, 


23 Rue de la 


Bourse, 


GERMANY 
Managers 


BERLIN STAATSOPER. Intendant: 
Stadtisches Opernhaus, Berlin. 

Frau Goetrte. Brahmsallee 36, Hamburg. 

HERMANN Kempr. Eschenheimer Anlage 24, 
Frankfurt am Main. 


GREECE 
Manager 


Bureau ARrRTISTIQUE D’ATHENES. Director: M. 
Kourakos. 33, 35 Passage Pesmazoglou, Athens. 


HUNGARY 
Manager 


State BurEAU: Muzsika. Director: Zolnai Jeno. 
Somogyi Bela Ut. 10, Budapest. 


ITALY 


Heinz Tietjen. 


Managers 
AGENZIA INTERNAZIONALE CONCERTI. Directors: 
Mmes. Camus and Casillo. 12 Via Boncom- 


pagni, Rome. 
AGENZIA LIRICA CONCERTISTICA INTERNAZIONALE. 
Director: Signorina A. Finzi. Via S. Radegonde 
11, Milan. 
Rapio NAZIONALE. Director: 
Radio Nazionale, Rome. 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Orchestras 
CONCERTGEBOUW OrKEST. Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum. Manager: Rudolf Mengelberg. Van 
Baerlestraat 98, Amsterdam. 
ARNHEMSE ORKESTVERENIGING. 
ductor. Manager: H. 
straat 15, Arnhem. 
GRONINGER ORKESTVERENIGING. Conductor: Jan 
van Epenhuyzen. Manager: R. A. Vos. Oude 
Boteringestraat 27, Groningen. 
HAARLEMSE ORKESTVERENIGING. 


Mario Labroca. 


No regular con- 
van Leeuwen. Koning- 


Conductor: Kees 


Hartveld. Manager: P. de Waardt. Kenau- 
straat 7, Haarlem. i 
Hacue ResmpeNTIE Orxkest. Conductor: Fritz 


Schuurman. Manager: J. J. van Zuylen. Muz- 
enstraat 29, The Hague. 

MAASTRICHTS STEDELIJK OrkestT. Conductor: 
Paul Hupperts, Manager: Johann André. Len- 
culenstraat 31, Maastricht. 

RoTTERDAMS PHILHARMONISCH OrKEST. Conduc- 
tor: Eduard Flipse. Manager: L. van Reeu- 
wijk. Schiedamsesingel 89, Rotterdam. 

Urrecuts STEDELITK Orkest. Conductor: Willem 
van Otterloo. Business manager: Johann de 
Molenaar. Parkstraat 8, Utrecht. 


Managers 

Concertpirectie G. pE Koos. Noordeinde 62a, The 
Hague. 

NEDERLANDSCHE CONCERTLIRECTIE J. BEEK. Kon- 
inginnegracht, The Hague. Concertdirectie G. 
de Koos, Noordeinde 62a, The Hague. 

N. V. INTERNATIONALE CONCERTDIRECTIE ERNS1 
Krauss. J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 


NEDERLANDSCH IMPRESARIAT. Melle Schill. 478 

Heerengracht, Amsterdam. 
NORWAY 

Orchestras 

FILHARMONISK  SELSKAP. Conductor : Odd 
Griiner-Hegge. Manager: Eigel Beck. Toll- 
bugaten 24, Oslo. 

MUSIKSELSKAPET HARMONIEN. Conductor: Olav 


Kielland. Manager: E. Waage. 
STAVANGER ByorKESTER. Conductor: 
dersen. Stavanger. 
TRONDHEIMS SYMFONIORKESTER. Conductor: Arvid 
Fladmoe. Trondheim. 


Managers 


M. F. Dretricuson. Akersgatan 18, Oslo. 
M. P. GortscHaLk. Tollbugata 3, Oslo. 


PORTUGAL 
Manager 


SeNor DE CARVALHO. 76 Rua Augusta, Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 
Managers 


M. BrAUNSTEIN-BRATIN. 41 Boulevard Ferdinand, 
Bukharest. 
C. Popa. 47 Strada Berbu Delavrances, Bukharest. 


billie THE SAAR 


Anpré Puc.ira. Forsthausstrasse 69, Wiebelskir- 
chen, The Saar. 
SPAIN 
Managers 


M. F. CABALLERO. Quintana 13, Madrid. 

M. Ficueripo. 17 Miracruz, San Sebastian. 

M. C. Lozano. 198 Sicilia, Barcelona. 
(Continued on page 259) 
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ARGENTINA 
Azul 


AGRUPACION ArtistIcA MANA, Alsina 490. 
Arq. Blas J. Dhers, president. 


Bahia Blanca 


ASocIACION CULTURAL BAHfA BLANCA, San Mar- 
tin 131. Dr. Roberto Mario Arata. 


Buenos Aires 


Concrertos DANIEL, Lavalle 477. José Schraml. 

Concrertos B. Irrperri, Florida Norte 463. Ber- 
nardo I[riberri. 

ORGANIZACION DE COoNCrIERTOS, Bme. Mitre 1568. 
Mariano Gomez. 

OrQUESTA MUNICIPAL DE BUENOS AIRES, Teatro 
Municipal. Guest conductors. 

SocrepAp AMIGOS DE LA Musica, Teatro Odeon, 
Corrientes y Esmeralda. Sra. Leonor de Cara- 
vallo. 

SocreDAD WAGNERIANA, Teatro Astral, Corrientes 
1667 


Sup América Concrertos ¥ ArTISTAS, José E. 
Uribiru 1033, 7° D. Francisco Ferrer Navarro. 

Teatro Coton, Cerrito 618. Carlos Suffern, ar- 
tistic director. 


Cordoba 


ORGANIZACION DE CoNCTIERTOS, Avenida Almos 61. 
Raul Aguad. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE CORDOBA, Teatro Rivera 
Dinarte. 

SocrEDAD AMIGOS DE ARTE, Teatro Rivera Dinarte. 


Gualeguay 


GUALEGUAY 
Beracochea. 


AGRUPACION CULTURAL. Roberto 
. 

Jujuy 

CoMISION PROVINCIAL DE CULTURA, Senador Perez 
389. Dr. Maria Martiarene, president. 

INSTITUTO PROVINCIAL DE BELLAS ARTES. José 
Shuyri, president. 


La Plata 


SocrepAD Musica, Biblioteca Verdi, Calle 6 No. 
738. Sra Maria Luisa Echevarria de Balbé. 

TEATRO ARGENTINO. 

Lujan 


SOCIEDAD DE CONCIERTOS, Humberto Primo 1169. 
Dr. Samuel de la Plaza. 


Mar Del Plata 


CONSERVATORIO CHOPIN, Catamarca 1723. Sta. 
Emilia N. Maitia Larra. 


wean 


Mendoza 
CONSERVATORIO PROVINCIAL. Julio Perceval. 


Parana 


Asoctaci6n MusicaAL MARIANO Moreno, Urquiza 
364. Sta. Marta Saldia. 


Resistencia 


ATENEO DEL CHACO, Juan B. Justo 147. Aldo 
Boglietti. 


Rosario ‘ 
Asocraci6n ArtisticA MAcIsTerIo, Cédoba 2069. 
Sta. Amanda Sénac. 


Asoctaci6n Srnrénica. José F. Berrini, conduc- 
tor. 


EL CfrcuLo, Teatro de El Circulo. Ciro Tonazzi, 
president. 


ORGANIZACION pe Concertos, 9 de Julio 1550. 
Dante Malpelli. 


Salta 


SocrepAD AMIGOs DE ARTE, Cine Teatro Victoria. 
Alberto E. Austerlitz, president. 


San Fernando 

ATENEO PopuLcar E. Ecneverria, 25 de Mayo 
1160. Pedro F. Calvo. 

San Nicolas 


Asocraci6n CULTURAL RuMBo, Mitre 175. Rail 
I. Blum. 
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Santa Fé 


BERJMAN, Sr. Arg. Davin, Santiago del Estero 
3467. : , 

Socrepap AMiGos DE LA Musica, San Martin 2184. 
Raimondo Grewel. 


Santiago del Estero 


AsociaciON AMIGOS DEL ARTE, Cérdoba 217. 
Pedro Cinquegrani. 


Tres Arroyos 


AsocraciION AMIGOS DE LA Mtsica, Colon 252. 
Dr. Armando B. Busso. 


Tucumaén 


INsSTITUTO SUPERIOR DE BELLAS Artes, Universi- 
dad Nacional de Tucuman. Sr. Parpagnoli, 
president. 

SocreDAD FILARMONICA DE TucuMAN. Sta. Sarah 
Carreras. 


BOLIVIA 
Cochabamba 


PALMERO, ARMANDO, Casa Portillo. 


La Paz 


CONSERVATORIO DE Musica. Mario Estensoro, di- 
rector; Humberto Viscarra. 


Sucre 
UNIVERSIDAD DE CHUQUISACA, 


BRAZIL 
Bahia (Sao Salvador} 


SocreDADE CuLturA Arrtfstica, 10 Rua Renato 
Medrado. Dr. Orlando Freitas, secretary. 


Belo Horizonte 


30SMANS, ARTHUR, Minas Novas 175, Cruzeiro. 
SociEDADE CuLtura Artistica. Sr. Clovis Salgado. 


Blumenau (Santa Caterina) 
TEATRO CarLos Gomez. Heinz Geyer, conductor. 


Curitiba (Parana) 


SocrepADE CuLtura Artistica, Brasilio Itibere, 
Rua Brigadero Franco 2494. Fernando Correia 
de Azevedo. 


Pelotas (Rio Grande do Sul) 


SocreDADE CuLtura Artistica. Milton Figueiras 
de Lemos, president. 


Porto Alegre (Rio Grande do Sul) 


Associacao Rio GRANDENSE DE Musica, Rua 
Carlos de Carvalho 43, Petropolis. Enio de 
Freitas e Castro. 

OrRPHEAO Rio GRANDENSE, Caixa 1120. Renaud 
Jung, president. 


Recife (Pernambuco) 


SocrepAD CuLturA MusicaL, Teatro Santa Isabel. 
Dr. Waldemar de Oliveira,. president; Ernesto 
Odenhermer. 


Rio Grande (Rio Grande do Sul) 


SociepADE CULTURA ArtfsTIcA pE Rio GRANDE, 
Rua Moron 496. Sra. Ina Martensen, president. 


Rio de Janeiro 


ASSOCIACAO BRAZILEIRA DE CONCIERTOS, Rua 
Mexico 168, Sala No. 501. Sta. Maria Amelia 
de Rozende Martins. ; 

BANDEIRA, MANUEL, 406 Avenida Beiramar. 

EMPRESAN VIGGIANI, 111 Avenida Rio Branco. 
Dante Viggiani. 

OrQUESTRA SINFONICA BRASILEIRA, Avenida Rio 
Branco 137 VII Piso. No conductor at present. 

SocrepADE CULTURA Artistica, Largo de Carioca 
5. Luis Gonzaga Botelho, secretary. 

TEATRO MunicipaL. Dr. Barreto Pinto, artistic 
director. 

SocrepaADE MuUsicA DA CAMARA, Consulado de 
Panama. Sta. Helena Figner. 


Sao Paulo 

ALMEIDA, ALBERTO SOARES DE, Avenida Paulista 
1793. ; : 

Orguestra SinFONICA DE Sao PAuLo. Camargo 
Guarnieri, musical director. 

SocIEDADE BACH DE SAo Pauto, Rua Humberto 
1° 180. ? Bi 
SocrepapE CuLTura Artfstica, Rua José Bonifacio 
110 Antiguo. Sra. Ester Mezquita, president. 
SocreDADE Pro ArTE, Rua Barao de Itapetininga 

41, Casa e Jardim. Theodoro Heuberger. 


CHILE 
Antofagasta 


ORGANIZACION DE ConciertTos, Linea Aérea Na- 
cional. Antonio Cajiao. 


. 
Concepcién 
Los Coros pe Concepcion. Arturo Medina, 
director. : 
SocrepaApD DE CONCIERTOS UNIVERSIDAD. Juan 
Carvajal. 


Chillan 


Sociepap Musicat SANTA CEcILIA, Otto Schaeffer, 
president. 


Osorno 
AsoctacION DE Conciertos. Sra. Ana Palma de 
Aguirre. 


Puerto Monte 


ORGANIZACION DE Concrertos. Guillermo Pauli. 


Santiago 

EMpreSA DE ConcierTOS, Teatro Municipal. Renato 
Salvati. 

INsTItTUTO DE EXTENSION MUSICAL, Agustinas 
620. Domingo Santa Cruz, president. i 

OrQuESTA SINFONICA DE CHILE, Teatro Municipal. 
Victor Tevah, conductor. 


Vina del Mar 


Pro Arte, Quinta Vergara. Sra. Elvira Ramos 
de Larrain. 


COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla 


Centro Artistico. Pedro Biava, conductor; Sra. 
Olga Chams. 


Bogota 


Orquesta StnFONICA NACIONAL, Teatro de Colon. 
Gerhard Rothstein, conductor. 

RaproprirusorA NAcIionaL. José Rozo Contreras, 
conductor. 

SocIEDAD DE Los AMIGOS DE LA Musica, Apartado 
Aéreo 38-51. Dr. Bernardo Mendel, executive 
secretary. 


Cali 

CONSERVATORIO DE 
Valencia. 

DrrecrorA pe Cuttura, Avenida 3a No. 7-46. 
Sra. Clara Ines Zawadsky. 


Musica. Antonio Maria 


Cartagena 


Pro Arte Musicat, Baloco 36. Gustavo Lemaitre, 
president. 


Medellin 


Orquesta SINFONICA DE ANTIOQUIA, Institutio 
de Bellas Artes. Joseph Matza, conductor. 

SoclEDAD DE LOS AMIGOS DE LA MUsIca, Apartado 
Aéreo 643. Marco A. Palaez, executive secretary. 


ECUADOR 
Guayaquil i a 
Socrepap Musicat Dantet, Pichincha 414. Victor 
Janer. 


SoctepAp Musica Daniet, Almacen Su Casa, 
9 de Octubre 811. Auguso Miranda 


Quito 
Socrepap Musica DANIEL, Teatro Sucre. Teodoro 
Gomez de la Torre. 
(Continued on page 259) 
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PARAGUAY 


ATENEO ParaGuayo, Heligio Ayala 468. Dr. Juan 
Max Boettner, president. 


PERU 


Arequipa 

AsociAciON OrQUESTAL, Casilla 396. Oscar 
Heineberg. 

Orquesta SinrOnica, Avenida Jerusalem 608. 
Alejandro Koseleff, conductor. 

Lima 


Director DE EpucaciOn Artistica, Azangaro 686. 

ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS, Carabaya 974. 
Alfonso Vargas y Vargas. 

Orquesta SINFONICA NACIONAL, Teatro Munici- 
pal. Theo Buchwald, conductor. 


URUGUAY 


Mercedes 
ASOCIACION PRO FoMENTO DE LA Musica, Artigas 
y Ferreria. Sta. Sara Lasarte. 


Montevideo 

EMPRESARIO DE COoNCcIERTOS, Teatro 18 de Julio. 
Nicolas Messuti. 

Orguesta SrinFrOniIcA NACIONAL DE SODRE. 
Juan José Castro, director. 

Soctrepap MusicaL Daniel, José Montero 2948. 
Alfredo Szelza, representative. 


Paysandu 


SocreDAD AMIGOS DEL ArTE, 18 de Julio y San 


Martin. Dr. Martinez Haedo, president. 
Salto 
ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS, Uruguay 723. 


Ubaldo Lemos. 
VENEZUELA 


Barquisimento 


ASOCIACION DE CoNncliEerTOS, Linea Aérea TACA. 
José Fermin Salas. 


Caracas 


ASOCIACION VENEZOLANA DE COoNcrERTOS, Ibarras 
a Pelota 12 (altos). 

Centro FANTASIAS DoMINICALES, Edificio La 
Bolsa 216. Reinaldo Espinosa Hernandez. 

ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS, Qta. El Tama, 
Avenida Mariscal Sucre. P. Joudanin. 

Orquesta SINFONICA VENEZUELA, Veroes a Santa 
Capilla. Enrique de los Rios, president. - 

Socrepap Musicat Danret, Palma a Miracielos 
53. Enrique de Quesada. 


Maracaibo 


ASOCIACION ZULIANA 
Leonardi. 
ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS. 


San Cristébal 


AsocraciONn pe Conciertos. Dr. Aurelio Ferrero 
Tamayo. 


. 
Valencia 
ATENEO DE VALENCIA. Luis Eduardo Chavez.. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
COSTA RICA 


DE ConcterTos. Régulo 


Emil Friedman. 


San José 
ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS, 
Correos 837. Ludovico Hurwitz. 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City 


Orquesta FILARMONICA. 
PELLEGRINI, GASTON, 5a Calle Poniente 33. 


PANAMA 


Apartado de 


Panama City 

CONSERVATORIO DE PANAMA. Alfredo Saint Malo, 
director. 
RQUESTA SINFONICA DE PANAMA, Apartado 515. 
Herbert de Castro, conductor. 


EL SALVADOR 
San Salvador 


Gotpscumipt, Ropotro A., Apartado 183. 
Orquesta Sinrénica, Teatro Nacional. Hum- 
berto Pacaz, director. 


February, 1950 


WEST INDIES 
CUBA 
Camaguey 


Comité Cutturar, Camague 
quin Ajuero 154. Sra. 
Cabrera, president. 

ORGANIZACION DE CoNcrERTOS, Avellaneda 112. 
Luis Aguirra. 


Tennis Club, Joa- 
osita Martinez de 


Cienfuegos 


SocrepAD Pro Arte. Senora Martin, president. 


Guantanamo 


SocrepAD FiLarMOnica, Apartado 26. Silvio J. 
Ruiz, general secretary. 


Guines 


ORGANIZATION DE CONCIERTOS, Maximo Gomez 555. 
Sra. Maria Fortuny de Carrara. 


Habana 


AssociAciON CULTURAL, Calle C 114, Vedado. 

OrQuEstaA FirarMOnicA. Guest conductors. 

SocreEDAD AMIGOS DE LA Musica, Apartado 267. 
Sra. Mary de Cueto, president. 

SOCIEDAD DE ConcreErTOS, Calle 18 No. 56, Almen- 
dares. Sra. Rosita Rivacoba, president. 

SocrepaAD MusicaL DanreL, Linea 308, Vedado. 
Ernesto de Quezada. 


Holguin 
SocIEDAD FILARMONICA DE HotcutINn, c/o Sociedad 
Liceo. Nestor Galvez, president. 


Manzanillo 


SocrepaD Pro ARTE DE MANZANILLO, Apartado 
341. Sta. Emilia Ros Romazosa, president. 


Matanzas 
AsocracION CULTURAL DE MATANzAs, Indepen- 
dencia 46. Dr. Alfredo Esquerre Bares. 


Santiago de Cuba 


OrQUESTA FILARMONICA DE SANTIAGO, Conserva- 
torio Provincial de Musica, Calle Pio Rosadé 
461. Sta. Dulce Maria Serriet, president; An- 
tonio Serriet, director. 

SocreDAD Pro Arte, Apartado 300. Sra. Herminia 
Guigh de Santos Busch, president. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Ciudad Trujillo 


Concrertos INTARIN, Apartado de Correos 692. 
Edmundo Heinsen. 

Empresa ArtisticA CULTURAL MONSERRAT, Apar- 
tado 565. José Gémez. 

Orguesta SINFONICA NACIONAL. Abel Eisenberg. 


Santiago de los Caballeros 
ASOCIACION DE ConcrEerTos. Federico de Marchena. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES 
Oranjestad (Aruba) 


De ARUBAANSCHE KUNSTKRING, Botica Aruba. 
F. Steenmeijer, president. 


Willemstad (Curacao) 


KUNSTKRING DE CURAZAO. 


Rodolfo Boskaljon, 
president. 


PUERTO RICO 
Mayaguez 
SocreEDAD MAYAGUEZANA Pro BeE.tAs Artes, P. O. 
Box 423. Sra. Josefina Rua de Mari, secretary. 


San German 


SocrepAD Pro ArTE DE SAN GERMAN. Dr. Hernan 
Alvarez, president. 


San Juan 


SocrepAp Pro Arte Musicat, P. O. Box 3684. 
Sra. Estella de Torres. 

SocrepAD Pro Arte Musicat, P. O. Box 511. 
Ratl Matos, president. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. José 
Gueits, director de actividades sociales y cul- 
turales. 


HAITI 
Port au Prince 


ORGANIZACION DE Concertos, 43 Avenue Cris- 
tophe. Louis Garoute. 


JAMAICA 
Kingston 


CELEBRITY CONCERTS OF KiNncston. Stephen Hill. 


MEXICO 


Guadalajara 
Asocraci1On AMIGOS DE LA Musica, Apartado 230. 


Mexico, D. F. 


CuHAvez, Car Los, Isabel la Catdélica 30-302. 

Concrertos Mejicanos, Colonia del Valle, Calle 
Mayorazgo 612. Armando Barrios. 

Orquesta NACIONAL, Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
Guest conductors. 

QueEzapA, ERNESTO DE, JR., Lépez 34. 

Socrepap Musicat DanreL, J. M. 
28-45. 


EUROPE 
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SWEDEN 


Marroquin 


Orchestras 

GAvLeporcs LANS ORKESTERFORENING. 
and manager: Eric Bengston. Gavle. 

GOTEBORG ORKESTERFORENGINGEN. Conductors: Is- 
say Dobrowen and Sixten Eckerberg. Manager : 
Erik Magnus. Goteborg. 

HALMSTAD ORKESTERFORENING. No regular con- 
ductor. Manager: A. G. Berntson. 

NorpvAstrA SKANES ORKESTERFORENING. Conduc- 
tor and manager: Hakan von Eichwald. Halsing- 
borg. 

KONSERTHUSSTIFTELSE. No regular 
Manager: Emil Gagner, Malmo. 
NorrKOPING ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor and 
manager: Heinz Freudenthal. Norrkoping. _ 
STOCKHOLM KONSERTFORENINGEN. Conductor: Carl 

Garaguly. Manager: Johannes Norrby. 


Conductor 


conductor. 


Manager 


KoNnSERBOLAGET HELMER ENWALL, Hamngatan 22, 
Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 


Orchestras 


BASLER KAMMERORCHESTER. Conductor: Paul 
Sacher. Burgfelderstrasse 23, Basle. 

BASLER ORCHESTERGESELLSCHAFT. Conductor : Hans 
Miinch. Miinsterplatz 15, Basle. 

BERNER STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Luc Balmer. 
Bubenbergplatz 12, Berne. 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE. Conductor: 
Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3, Geneva. 

St. GALL STADTISCHES ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Alexander Krannhals. Unterer Graben 13, St. 
Gall. 

WINTERTHUR Musik KoL_LeGruM ORCHESTRA. Con- 
ductor: Herman Scherchen. Seidenstrasse 25, 
Winterthur. ; 

WINTERTHUR STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Victor 
Desarzens. Manager: Hans Ninck, Neuwiesen- 
strasse 11, Zurich. 

ZuRICH TONHALLEORCHESTER. Conductor: Erich 
Schmid. Winterthurerstrasse 119, Zurich. 


Managers 


AGENCE DE Concerts FoetiscH Freres. Director: 
M. Droz. Lausanne. 
ALLGEMEINE MUSIKGESELLSCHAFT BASLE. Direc 

tor: Paul Speiser. Rittergasse 21, Basle. 
BERNISCHE MUSIKGESELLSCHAFT. Marktgasse 37, 
Berne. 
BurEAu pve Concerts H. Beck. Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge, Berne. ; 
Mme. CAseEttI-GIovANNA. 5 Avenue de Fronteneix, 
Geneva. 

GILBERT CHAPALLAZ. 23 Avenue de France, Lau- 
sanne. 

Comité pes Arts. 8 Grande Rue, Montreux. 

KONZERTDIREKTION KANTORWITZ. Torgasse 6, Zur- 
ich. 

KONZERTGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Walter Schult- 
hess. Pfauen 1, Zurich. 

THEATRE MUNICIPAL DE LAUSANNE. 
Jacques Béranger. 

M. Verteyve. 3 Confédération, Geneva. 

Joacutm Wyss. Postfach Fraumiinster 56, Zurich. 


TURKEY 


Director : 


Manager 
KontytA. Directors: Messrs. Franko and Akcer. 
Beyoglou Sakizagac 33, Istamboul. 
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ORCHESTRAS OF THE WORLD—NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 
Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM Civic SympHOoNY. Conductor: Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin. President: Thomas Chalmers. 
1909 4th Ave. 


Arizona 


PHOENIX SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert Lawr- 
ence. President: F. K. Steiner. 1644 N. Aivarado 
St. 

Tucson SyMpHONY. Conductor: Samuel S. Fain. 
Manager: Grant Howard. 


Arkansas 


ARKANSAS STATE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Josef 
Blatt. President: J. J. Livingston. Little Rock. 


California 


KERN PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Edouard Hur- 
limann. President: Mrs. Keith S. McKee. P. O. 
Box 1312, Bakersfield. 

Lonc BEACH PHILHARMONIC SyMPHONY. Con- 
ductor: Robert Resta. Manager: W. A. Barnard. 
4030 Pacific Ave. 

Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Alfred 
Wallenstein. Manager (1950-51): Alice Taylor. 
427 Sth St. 

OAKLAND SyMPuHONY. Conductor: 
President: John G. Mitchell. 
Ave., Piedmont. 

PASADENA Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Richard 
Lert. Manager: Emilie Hubbard. 16 N. Mar- 
engo Ave. 

SACRAMENTO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Les Schwimley. 1510 J. St. 
San Francisco SymMpHoNy. Conductor: 
Monteux.” Manager: Howard 

Francisco Opera House. 

Sonoma County SympHony. Conductor: George 
Thombley. President: Mrs. Elzo McClusky. 
P. O. Box 404, Santa Rosa. 

VALLEJO SyMpHONY. Conductor: Virl M. Swan. 
Manager: Crafton St. Martin. 


Colorado 


CoLorapo Sprincs SyMPHONY. Conductor: Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. Manager: Lucinda Shutt. 1018 
E. Willamette. 

Denver SYMPHONY. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
Manager: Helen Black. 458 City and County 
Bldg. 


Orley See. 
48 Wildwood 


Skinner. San 


Connecticut 


Connecticut SyMpuHony. Conductor: Daniel 
Saidenberg. President: Herbert Cohen. Klein 
Memorial Auditorium, Bridgeport. 

Hartrorp SyMPHONY. Conductors: Moshe Para- 
nov and George Heck. Manager: David N. 
Shulman. 800 Main St. 

New Haven SyMpuHony. Conductors: Richard 
Donovan and Hugo Kortschak. Manager: Dag- 
gett M. Lee. 837 Chapel St. 

WaTeRBURY Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Mario 
Cecco. Manager: Ridgway Hall. 168 Grand 
ot. 


Delaware 


DELAWARE PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY. Con- 
ductor: Jay Blackton. President: Alexis I. du- 
Pont Bayard. P. O. Box 1704, Wilmington. 

WILMINGTON SyMpHONY. Conductor: Harry E. 
Stausebach. Manager: George G. Stiegler. P. O. 
Box 1870. 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL SyMPHONY. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. Manager: J. E. Mutch. 1727 K St. 
N.W., Washington. 


Florida 


TaMpA SyMmpuHony. Conductor: Lyman Wiltse. 
President: John A. Turner. P. O. Box 2495. 

University oF Miami SympHoNy. Conductor: 
Modeste Alloo. Manager: Mrs. Arnold Volpe. 
2400 West Flagler St. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Sopkin. 
President: Bruce Woodruff. 64 Pryor St., N.E. 

Macon SympuHony. Conductor: H. A. Losson. 
Wesleyan Conservatory. 


Idaho 


BotsE Civic SympHony. Conductor: William J. 
Sunderland. 
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Pierre / 


Illinois 


3LOOMINGTON- NORMAL 
Kenneth N. Cuthbert. Manager: 
Owen. P. O. Box 375. 

Cuicaco SympHony. Guest conductors (1949-50). 
Conductor (1950-51): Rafael Kubelik. Man- 
ager: George Kuyper. 220 S. Michigan Ave. 

Jotrer SyMpHony. Conductor: Pasquale Crescenti. 
Manager: Levon Seron. 81 N. Chicago St. 

Oak ParK-River Forest SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Gladys Welge. Manager: Paul Hippensteel, 1100 
Clinton Ave., Oak Park. 

Prorta SyMpHONY. Conductor: Rudolph Reiners. 
Manager: George E. Landon, c/o Adams Music 
Co., 529 Main St. 

Rockrorp Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Arthur 
Zack. Manager: Harold <A. Johnson. 1606 
Greenmount St. 

Tri-City SympHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa.) Con- 
ductor: Harry John Brown. Manager: Mrs. R. 
B. Von Maur. 2915 Middle Road, Davenport. 


Conductor : 
James W. 


SYMPHONY. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: George 
Dasch. President: Dick Schiewetz. 216 N. W. 
2nd St. 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. Manager: Roger Griffin Hall. 631 W. 
Jefferson St. 

Gary SympHony. Conductor: Rudolph Reiners. 
Manager: Clarence E. Hall, Jr. 1027 Gary Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Fabien 
Sevitzky. Manager: Howard D. Harrington. 
520 N. New Jersey St. 

SoutH Benp SympHony. Conductor: Edwyn 


Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt, 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Ave. 

TerRRE HAuTE Civic AND TEACHERS COLLEGE SYM- 
PHONY. Conductor: James W. Barnes. Presi- 
dent: Ralph N. Tirey. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 


lowa 


Cepar Rapips SympHony. Conductor: Joseph H. 
Kitchin. President: A. O. Ambroz. 

Drake - Des Mornes SymMpHoNy. Conductor: 
Frank Noyes. Manager: Victor Young. Drake 
University, Des Moines. 

Sioux City SympHony. Conductor: Leo Kucinski. 
President: Wiley E. Mayne. 404 Commerce 
Bldg. 

Tri-City SympHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Harry 
John Brown. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 
2915 Middle Road, Davenport. 

WaterRLoo SyMPHONY. Conductor: Otto Jelinek. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Jack Campbell, 118 
Sans Souci Drive. 


Kansas 


Wicuita SympHony. Conductor: Orien Dalley. 
(through March only). Manager: Alan Wa- 
trous. 213 S. Water. 


Kentucky 

LouIsviLLE OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Robert Whit- 
ney. Manager: John R. Woolford. 830 S. 
4th St. 

Louisiana 


Baton RouGe SymMpuHoNny. Conductor: Orlando 
Barera. Manager: G. A. Baldini. 

New OrLEANS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Massimo 
Freccia. Manager: George Allen Foster. 605 
Canal St. 

SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President: Mrs. Luther Beene. 4648 Fair- 
field Ave. 


Maine 


PorTLAND SyMPHONY. Conductor: Russell Ames 
Cook. President: Harold Lawrence. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Reginald 
Stewart. Manager: John S. Edwards. 1112 
Fidelity Bldg. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE COMMUNITY SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell. Manager: Harry 
Barschdorf. P. O. Box 308, North Adams. 

Boston Pops OrcHestrA. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: George E. Judd. Huntington 
and Massachusetts Aves. 


Boston SyMPHONY. Conductor: Charles Munch, 
Manager: George E. Judd. Huntington and 
Massachusetts Aves. 

Fatt River SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Ray Groff. 
Manager: Arthur H. Hathaway, 177 Highland 
Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor and manager: 
Alexander Leslie. 49 Chestnut St. 


Michigan 

BaTTLE CREEK SyMPHONY. Conductor: Koger 
Parkes. Manager: Raymond Gould. 427 Capital 
Ave. S.W 


Fiint SyMpHONY. Conductor: Raymond Ger- 


kowski. President: Ralph B. Thomas. Oak 
Grove. 4 
GRAND Rapins SympuHony. Conductor: José 


Echaniz. Manager: Gaylord C. Gill. 224 Scrib- 
ner Ave. N.W. 

KALAMAzoo SympuHoNy. Conductor: Herman 
Felber, Jr. Manager: Norman Carver. 329 §, 
Park St. 

LANSING SyMPHONY. Conductor: Romeo Tata. 
Manager: Arthur S. Luedders. 

PLyMouTH SyMPHONY. Conductor: Paul Wagner, 

SAGINAW Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: W. A. 
Boos. Manager: Peters Opperman. 522 S. War- 
ren Ave. 


Minnesota 


DututH SympHony. Conductor: Joseph Wag- 
ner. Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Antal 
Dorati. Manager: Arthur J. Gaines. University 
of Minnesota. 

St. Paut Civic OrcHEstrA. Guest conductors. 
Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 1696 Hartford 
Ave. 


Mississippi 

Jackson SympuHony. Conductor: Theodore C. 
Russell. Manager: Gordon Marks. 1900 
State. 

Missouri 

BurraALL SympHony. Conductor: Edward 


Murphy. Manager: Paul Weaver. Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

INDEPENDENCE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Franklyn 
Weddle. Memorial Bldg. 

Kansas City PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Hans 
Schwieger. Manager: Richard H. Wangerin. 
209 Altman Bldg. 

St. Lourts Sympuony. Conductor: Vladimir 
Golschmann. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1223 Arcade Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD Civic SyMpHONy. Conductor: James 
P. Robertson. Manager: Charles Lloyd. 


Montana 


Great FAatts SyMpHoNy. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. YMCA. 


Nebraska 


KEARNY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Harold Cerny. 
Manager: Askford Kelley. Nebraska State 
Teachers College. 

Lincotn SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
Manager: Ted Butterfield. 325 Stuart Bldg. 
Omana SympuHony. Conductor: Richard E. Dun- 
can. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 22nd and 

Dodge Sts. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire SympHony. Conductor: Paul 
Bauguss. Manager: J. Richard Jackman. Con- 
cord. 


New Jersey 


BLooMFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Kur- 
kewicz. President: Herbert Aue. 82 Broad St. 

ELIZABETH PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: August 
May. President : Otto G. Sickert. P. O. Box 170. 

New Jersey SympuHony. (Serves Montclair and 
Orange.) Conductor: Samuel Antek. President: 
F. Stark Newberry. 281 Park St., Montclair, 
and 611 Berkeley Ave., Orange. 

PATERSON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: 
Schroeder. 

TRENTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tini. War Memorial Bldg. 


Walter 


New Mexico 
ALBUQUERQUE Civic SYMPHONY. 
(Continued on page 261) 
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ORCHESTRAS OF THE WORLD 


UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 260) 


Kurt Frederick. President: H. J. Golightly. 
P. O. Box 605. 


New York 


Conductor: Edgar Curtis. 
P. O. Box 466. 

BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC. 
Steinberg. Manager: 
Kleinhans Music Hall. 

DutcHEss CouNTy PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: 
Ole Windingstad. Manager: William Robert 
Wood. Poughkeepsie. 

LittLe FALts SyMpHoNny. Conductor: Leon Dus- 
sault. President: Arthur J. Wildermuth.  E. 
Gansevoort St. 

NBC SympHony. Conductor: Arturo Toscanini. 
RCA Bldg., New York City. 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL AssociATION. Conductor : 
Leon Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett By- 
man. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

PEEKSKILL Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Frank 
J. Konnerth. Executive secretary: Mrs. R. H. 
Van Woert. Dyckman and Requa. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society oF NEw York. 
Conductors (1949-50): Leopold Stokowski and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Conductor (1950-51) : Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. Managers: Arthur Judson 
and Bruno Zirato. 113 W. 57th St., New York 


William 
MacIntyre. 


Conductor : 


Robert E. 


City. 
RocHEsTER Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Arthur M. See. 
RocHESTER PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Erich 
Leinsdorf. Manager: Arthur M. See. 26 Gibbs 
St. 


ScHENECTADY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Anthony R. 
Stefan. President: Bernard Golub. 140 Erie Bldg. 

SyracusE SyMpHONyY. Conductor: Alexander 
Capurso. 

Town oF BaByLon SYMPHONY. Conductor: Chris- 
tos Vrionides. Manager: Murray Haimes, P. O. 
Box 871. 

Utica Civic SympHony. Conductor: Edgar J. 
Alderwick. President: Karl Gruppe. 312 Genesee 
St. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE SYMPHONY. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. President: Mrs. Charles M. Hassell. 


NortH CAROLINA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Benja- 
min Swalin. Manager: Albin Pikutis. P. O. 
Box 1211, Chapel Hill. 

SALISBURY Civic OrCHEsTRA. Conductor: R. E. 
Southwick. 

WINSTON-SALEM SyMpHONY. Conductor: James 


R. Lerch. President: Paul H. Kolb. P. O. Box 
71, Salem Station. 


North Dakota 


Farco-MoorHEAD Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: 
Sigvald Thompson. President: Mrs. W. S. 
Shaw. Fargo. 


Granp Forks SymMpHony. Conductor: Leo M. 
Haesle. 

Ohio 

Canton Sympuony. Conductor: Louis Lane. 


President: Mrs. J. Sharp Wilson. 1717 N. Mar- 
ket Ave. 

CincinnatI SyMPHONY. Conductor: Thor John- 
son. Manager: Robert A. Casey. 

CLEVELAND OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: George Szell. 
Manager: Carl J. Vosburgh. 11001 Euclid Ave. 

Dayton PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Paul Katz. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, 
Biltmore Hotel. 

SPRINGFIELD SympHoNy. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
President: Elden Bayley. 

Totepo OrcHEstrA. Conductor: Wolfgang Strese- 
mann. 345 Winthrop St. 

Youncstown SympuHony. Conductors: Carmine 
and Michael Ficocelli. President: Edwin L. 
Stanley. Union National Bank Bldg. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA SympPHoNy. Conductor: Victor Ales- 
— Manager: George Judd, Jr. Oklahoma 
ity. 

TutsA PxHitHarMonic. Conductor: H. Arthur 


on. Manager: Lucille Trimble. 515 S. Main 
t. 


Oregon 


PortLaAnp SympHony. Conductor: James Sample. 
Manager: Phil Hart. Ainsworth Bldg. 


February, 1950 


Pennsylvania 


ALTOONA Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Russell 
Gerhart. Manager: L. C. Moffitt. 914 28th Ave. 

Erte PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 
Manager: Grace McChesney. 320 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. 

HarrispurG SyMpHoNny. Conductor: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. Manager: Meade D. Detweiler. Room 
12, Schleisnew Bldg., 26 N. 3rd St. 

JoHNsTowN MunicrpAL SyMpHoNy. Conductor: 
Russell Gerhart. Manager: Alvin Glosser. 

LEHIGH VALLEY SyMPHONY. (Serves Allentown, 
Bethlehem, and Easton.) Conductor: Herbert 
Fiss. President: William F. Hager. 941 Ham- 
ilton St., Allentown. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Ormandy. Manager: Harl McDonald. 
Girard Trust Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA Pops. Conductor: 
Manager: Schima Kaufman. 
curities Bldg. 

PitrsBurRGH SYMPHONY. Guest conductors. 
ager: Edward Specter. 

Reapinc SympHony. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. President: René W. Irwin. 635 Penn St. 

SCRANTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frieder 
Weissmann. President: Mrs. Robert Y. Mof- 
fatt. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

YorK SyMpHony. Conductor (through January 
only): Louis Vyner. Manager: Glenn M. Brill- 
hart, 172 E. Cottage Place. 


Rhode Island 


Ruope IsLAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor : Francis 
Madeira. Manager: Raymond G. Williams. 
P. O. Box 1143, Providence. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. 
Fracht. 
King St. 

SOUTHERN SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
berger. Manager: Col. L. O. Field. 
Bldg., Columbia. 

SPARTANBURG SYMPHONY. 


Eugene 


1910 


Max Leon. 
1223 Bankers Se- 


Man- 


\ Conductor: J. Albert 
President: Col. Roger Taylor. 243 


Carl Bam- 
13 Arcade 


Conductor: Pedro San- 


juan. President: Harold Smithyman. 
Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Josepli 
Hawthorne. Manager: Wilma Cozart. 613 


James Bldg. 


KNOXVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: David Van 


Vactor. President: Ralph W. Frost. Mercan- 
_tile Bldg. 
NASHVILLE SymMpHoNny. Conductor: William 


Strickland. President: Walter Stokes, Jr. Her- 
mitage Hotel. 

Oak Rince SympHony. Conductor: 
Cohn. Secretary: Priscilla Conger. 
fisher Lane. 


Waldo E. 
109 King- 


Territory of Hawaii 
HonoL_ucu SyMpHOoNyY. Guest conductors. 


j Man- 
ager: Harold P. Milnes. P. O. Box 1838. 


Texas 

AMARILLO PHILHARMONIC, Conductor: A. Clyde 
Roller. Manager: Monte Rosenwald. 2311 W. 
16th. 


Austin SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 
Manager: Bertram Simon. Austin Public Li- 
brary. 

Corpus CHristr SyMPHONY. Conductor: C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe. Manager: Raymond McAdams. 
628 Naples. 

Datitas SyMPHONY. Conductor: 


Walter Hendl. 
Manager: Giovanni Cardelli. 


Fair Park Audi- 


torium. 
Et Paso Sympuony. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. Manager: Mrs. F. Quisenberry. 


Hilton Hotel. 

Houston SymMpuony. Conductor: Efrem Kurtz. 
Manager: Tom M. Johnson. 

Luspock SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Harrod. Manager: Leona Gelin. 
tional Bank Bldg. 

San ANTONIO SyMpHONY. Conductor: Max Rei- 
ter. Manager: A. M. Walker. 702 Maverick 
Bldg. 

Waco SympHoNy. Conductor: Max Reiter. Pres- 
ident: Robert P. Dupree. 510 Austin Ave. 

Wicuita Fairs SympHony. Conductor: Freder- 
ick Balazs. Manager: Mrs. Pearl Payne, 3333 
Lake Park Drive. 


Utah 


INTERMOUNTAIN SYMPHONY. 
Jensen. Provo. 


William A. 
Lubbock Na- 


Conductor: Allen 





Uran SymMpuony. Conductor: Maurice Abrava- 
nel. Manager: David S. Romney. 55 West 
First South St., Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 

Vermont STATE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Alan 
Carter. Manager: S. S. Ogden. Middlebury. 

Virginia 

NorroLtK SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar Schenk- 
man. Manager: Franklyn P. Rountrey. 

RICHMOND SYMPHONY. Conductor: William 
Haaker. Manager: Joseph Eanes. P. O. Box 
677. 


VirGINIA OrcHESTRA. Conductor: William Haa- 
ker. Manager: G. S. Parrish. P. O. Box 677, 


Richmond. 

Washington 

BREMERTON SyMpHONY. Conductor: Gilbert N. 
Burns. Manager: Lynn Arthur. 15th and Ches- 
ter Sts. 

SEATTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Manuel Rosen- 
thal. President: Joseph H. Gancy. Meany Hall. 


SPOKANE PHILHARMONIC. 
Paul Whelan. 
422 Riverside. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON SyMPHONy. Conductor: Antonio 
Modarelli. Manager: Helen M. Thompson. 1104 
Quarrier St. 

HuNTINGTON SYMPHONY. 
A. Schoewe. President : 
522 9th St. 

WHEELING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 
Manager: Chester R. Hubbard. 2227 Chapline 
St. 


Conductor: Harold 
President: Seth Richards. W. 


Conductor: Raymond 
Leonard Samworth. 


Wisconsin 


KenosHA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Harold New- 
ton. Manager: Ragnhild Holmquist Congdon. 
LaCrosse SYMPHONY. Conductor: Leigh Elder. 

President: L. A. Zeisler. 

Mapison Civic SyMpHony. Conductor: 
Heermann. President: Stella Kayser. 
Vocational School, N. Carroll St. 

Racine Sympuony. Conductor: Frederick Schulte. 
P. O. Box 273. 


Walter 
Madison 


Wyoming 

Casper Civic SympHony. Conductor: Blaine D. 
Coolbaugh.. Manager: Les Parsons. 127 
Jackson. 


CANADA 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Glenn Kruspe. 74 St. George St., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Les Concerts SYMPHONIQUES. Conductor: Désiré 
Defauw. Manager: Pierre Béique. 1476 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 

Lonpon Civic SympHony. Conductor: Martin 
Boundy. London, Ont. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE QueBec. Conductor: 
Edwin Belanger. Manager: Albert P. Tanguay. 
73 Moncton Ave., Quebec, P. Q. 

Toronto SyMPHONY. Conductor: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan. Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

VANCOUVER SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Singer. Manager: Derek A. Inman. 
mour St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Winnirec SympHony. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: James L. Henderson. 270 
Edmonton St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Jacques 
630 Sey- 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
Chairman: Leon Carson, 160 W. 73rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN CoMPosERS ALLIANCE, INC. President: 
Otto Luening, 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MusICcIANS. President: 
James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
Yorks 22 H.. ¥. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Musicians, Loca. 802. 
President: Richard McCann, 1265 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN GUILD oF MusicAL Artists, INC. 
President: Lawrence Tibbett, 276 W. 43rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. National presi- 
dent: S. Lewis Elmer, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN MATTHAY ASSOCIATION. President: 
Stanley Sprenger, 252 S. Van Pelt St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

AMERICAN Music CENTER. Executive secretary: 
Ray Green, 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN MusIcoLocicAL Society. President: 
. Sachs, 1781 Riverside Drive, New York, 
iN. e 

AMERICAN Society OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. President: Fred E. Ahlert, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Presi- 
dent: Duane Haskell, Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Marquette, Mich. 

AssociATED MALE CHORUSES OF AMERICA, INC. 
President: Robert Van Sant, Baltimore and 
Ohio Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Broapcast Music, Inc. President: Carl Haver- 
lin, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

CoMPOSERS AND AUTHORS GUILD. 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Pawling, N. Y. 

Detta Omicron. National president: Mrs. H. C. 
Hoch, 2051 Seventh St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY 
Music. President: Mark Brunswick, 205 W. 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 

LEAGUE OF ComposeRS. Chairman of the execu- 
tive board: Aaron Copland, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

LESCHETIZKY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Walter Golde, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mu Pui Epsiton. National president: Margarette 
Wible Walker, Texas Technical College, Lub- 
bock; Tex. 

Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Execu- 
tive secretary: C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Music Lriprary AssociATION. President: Scott 
Goldthwaite, Department of Music, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. : 

Music PuBLisHERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States. President: Nelson M. Jansky, 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Presi- 
dent: Wilfred C. Bain, University of Indiana, 
Bloomingtoh, Ind. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
Anp Conpuctors. President: Robert Russell 
Bennett, 15 W. 67th St., New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONCERT MANAGERS. 
President: Patrick Hayes, 1108 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. .C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR OPERA. President: 
John D. Anello, 2004 E. Edgewood Ave., Shore- 
wood 11, Wis. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS oF MusICc. 
President: Price Doyle, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Ky. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
President: Homer G. Mowe, 171 W. 71st St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music Cxups. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Royden J. Keith, 306 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, II. 

NATIONAL GUILD oF ComMuNITY Music ScHOooLs. 
President: Howard Whittaker, 11125 Magnolia 
Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

NaTIONAL GuILD oF PIANO TEACHERS. President: 

_Irl Allison, Box 1113, Austin, Tex. 

NaTIONAL Music Councit. Executive secretary : 
ety Hughes, 338 W. 89th St., New York 24, 


President : 


New York Sincinc TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
President: Edward Harris, 25 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Put Beta. National President: Emma Neale 
Boggess, 94114 Avery St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Put Mu AtpHa SrInronra. Supreme president: 
a Lukken, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 

Ykla. 

Pr Kappa Lamppa. President-General: Earl V. 
ea, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Piano TEACHERS ConGrEss oF NEw York. Presi- 
dent: Josephine Fry, 160 W. 73rd St. New 
York, N. Y. 
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Sic6ma AtpHa lIora. President: Mrs. John B. 
Davison, 1009 25th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

SocrETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF AMERICAN 
Music. President: Philip James, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 


OPERA COMPANIES 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY. President: Frederick 
H. Knight. Artistic director: Vernon Hammond. 
1920 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

CENTRAL City Opera House Association. Direc- 
tor: Donald V. Stophlet. 457 City and County 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

CHAUTAUQUA INsTITUTION. President: S. M. 
Hazlitt. Conductor: Franco Autori. Chautauqua, 
N.Y 


Cuicaco Opera ARTISTS ASSOCIATION. Director: 
Louis Waxman, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

CINCINNATI Music DraMA GUILD. Secretary: 
Charlotte L. Shockley, 670 June St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA ASSOCIATION. Man- 
aging director: Oscar Hild. Musical director: 
Fausto Cleva. Vine near 5th St., Cincinnati. 

CoNnNECTICUT OPERA ASSOCIATION. Artistic direc- 
tor: Frank Pandolfi. 926 Main St., Hartford. 

DENVER GRAND OPERA COMPANY. Conductor: 
Msgr. Bosetti. Manager: Father Kolka. Colfax 
and. Logan Sts., Denver, Colo. 

Fort WortH OPERA ASSOCIATION. Director: Karl 
Kritz. President: Julian Meeker, 515 Houston 
St., Fort Worth, Tex. 

GRIFFITH Music FounpaATION. Manager: Harry 
Mack. 605 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

GuILp Opera CoMpANy. President: Mrs. Edmund 
W. Gale. Conductor: Richard Lert. Los Angeles. 

Hottywoop Bowt Opera CoMPANy. Director: 
James A. Doolittle. 2301 N. Highland Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

INTERNATIONAL RoyaL GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
Director: John B. Fiorillo. 2290 Crotona Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y 

Lyric Opera Association, Inc. President: Al- 
fredo Landi. 154 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

MANHATTAN Civic OPERA COMPANY. Conductor: 
Francesco Riggio. Manager: Giorgio D’Andria. 
194 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION. General man- 
ager (1949-50): Edward Johnson. General man- 
ager (1950-51): Rudolf Bing. 39th St. and 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Montreat Festivats, INc. President: Mrs. Atha- 
nese David. Room 14, Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., Canada. 

MontTrEAL Opera GuILp, Inc. Director: Pauline 
Donalda. Conductor: Emil Cooper. 2184 Lin- 
coln Ave., Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

NATIONAL GRAND OperRA COMPANY. Director: 
Giorgio D’Andria. 1005 Carnegie Hall, 7th Ave. 
and 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

NaTionAL Necro OperA COMPANY. Managing 
director: Mary Caldwell Dawson, 1037 Evarts 
St. N. E., Washington, 

New ENGLAND Opera THEATRE. Artistic director: 
Boris Goldovsky. Manager: Aaron Richmond. 
183 Clinton Road, Brookline, Mass. 

New Lyric Stace. Director: Moritz Bombhard. 
51 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

New Orteans Opera House ASSOCIATION. Gen- 
eral director: Walter Herbert. President: Hugh 
M. Wilkinson. 220 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

New York City Opera Company. Artistic di- 
rector: Laszlo Halasz. 130 W. 56th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Opera Guitp oF Miami. Director: Arturo Di 
Filippi. 2400 W. Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 

Pactric Opera CoMPANY. General director: Ar- 
turo Casiglia. Manager: Jack Pisani. 700 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA Civic GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
General manager: Anthony D. Terraciano. Con- 
ductor: Fausto Cleva. 1422 Chestnut St. 

PHILADELPHIA LA ScALA Opera CoMPANyY. Gen- 
eral manager: Humbert Pelosi. Conductor: Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek. 1421 Chestnut St. 

PittsBurRGH Opera Society. Manager: R. A. 
Martin. Musical director: Richard Karp. 320 
4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Popucar Price GRAND OPERA COMPANY, INC. 
Director: Alfredo Salmaggi. 226 W. 53rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

RocHESTER GRAND OPERA CoMPANY. Director: 
Josephine Di Crasto. Main St. E., Rochester. 

St. Paut Crvic Opera ASsSOcIATION. President: 
Paul F. Scheunemann. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
143 W. 4th St., St. Paul. 

San Antonio SymMpnHony Soctety. Director: Max 
Reiter. Manager: A. M. Walker. 702 Maverick 
Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 

San Carto Opera Company. General manager: 
Fortune Gallo. 1697 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

San Francisco Opera Association. General di- 
rector: Gaetano Merola. Manager: Paul Posz. 
Opera House, San Francisco, Calif. 

SHREVEPORT OPERA ASSOCIATION. General direc- 
tor: Walter Herbert. President: Louie Throg- 


morton. 443 Slattery Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
Caries L. WAGNER Opera COMPANY. President: 
Charles L. Wagner. 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SUMMER SERIES 


Bacu FestivaL, Carmel, Calif. Sunset Audito- 
rium. Fourth week in July. Choral and instru- 
mental music by Bach and other composers. Con- 
ductor: Gastone Usigli. Denny-Watrous Man- 
agement, P. O. Box 282. 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
July 8 to Aug. 13. Three weekend series of 
chamber orchestra concerts; three weekend se- 
ries of Boston Symphony concerts. Conductor: 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

Brevarp FEstIvAL, Brevard, N. C. Transylvania 
Music School grounds. Brevard Festival Sym- 
phony, with soloists. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. President: Mrs. Frank G. Carr. 

BurFaLo Civic OrcHestrA, Buffalo, N. Y. AIl- 
bright Art Gallery. Twelve open-air concerts, 
Conductor: Jan Wolanek. Manager: Arthur 
Kowalski, 433 Franklin St. 

CENTRAL City PLay FEstIvAL, Central City, Colo. 
Teller Opera House. July. Two opera produc- 
tions, alternating throughout three-week season. 
Director: Donald V. Stophlet, 457 City and 
County Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

CuHaAuTAUQUA INsTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
July and August. Opera productions; orchestra 
and chamber-music programs. Conductor: 
Franco Autori. 

CincINNATI SUMMER OpeERA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion. June to August. 
Six weeks of opera. Artistic director: Fausto 
Cleva. Managing director: Oscar Hild, Vine 
near 5th St. 

Civic University OrcHestraA, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Thornden Park Amphitheatre. Eight weekly 
concerts, with soloists. Conductor: Alexander 
Capurso. Manager: William S. O’Brien. 

EspPLANADE CONCERTS, Boston, Mass. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. July. 
Free nightly concerts for three weeks, with so- 
loists and chorus. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler. 

Fort WAYNE SUMMER SERIES, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
News-Sentinel Outdoor Theatre. Nine concerts 
by Fort Wayne Philharmonic. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. Manager: Roger Griffin Hall. 

GRANT ParK SUMMER CONCERTS, Chicago, IIl. 
Grant Park Band Shell. June 28 to Aug. 20. 
Free concerts by Grant Park Symphony, with 
guest conductors and soloists. Regular conduc- 
tor: Nicolai Malko. 

Hottywoop Bowt Concerts, Hollywood, Calif. 
July 11 to Sept. 2. Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
(Los Angeles Philharmonic), with guest con- 
ductors and soloists. Manager: Karl Wecker, 
2301 N. Highland Ave. 

LewIsOHN STADIUM Concerts, New York City. 
June to August. Five concerts a week for eight 
weeks by New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
with guest conductors and soloists. 

MontTreaL Festivats, Montreal, P. Q. Molsom 
Stadium. June to August. Concerts by Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, with guest conductors 
and soloists; opera productions. President: Mrs. 
Athanase David, Room 14, Windsor Hotel. 

Music UNDER THE STARS, Milwaukee, Wis. Blatz 
Shell, Washington Park. June. Orchestra con- 
certs, with soloists. Conductor: Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski. Auspices: County Park Commission. 

New Or_teEANS SUMMER Pop Concerts, New Or- 
leans, La. Beauregard Square. June 7 to July 
29. Three orchestra concerts weekly. Conduc- 
tors: H. Arthur Brown and Richard Korn. 
Manager: Leon Godchaux, Jr., 828 Canal St. 

PriEDMONT FESTIVAL OF Music AND Art, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Reynolds Auditorium. May. 
Choral, orchestral, and operatic music. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, Nissen Bldg. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS, Toronto, Ont. Toronto 
Philharmonic, with guest conductors and soloists. 
Manager: Ernest Johnson, 402 Metropolitan 
Bldg., 44 Victoria St. 

Ravinia Festivat, Ravinia Park, Ill. June 27 to 
Aug. 13. Six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony, with guest conductors and soloists; 
one week of chamber music. Chairman: Howell 
W. Murray. 

Rosin Hoop Deti Concerts, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Fairmount Park. June to August. Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra, with guest conductors and so- 
loists. Manager: Frederick R. Mann. 1420 
Walnut St. ‘ ; 

TwitichHt Time SuMMER Series, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Edgemere Under the Stars amphitheatre. 
Oklahoma Symphony players, with soloists and 
chorus. : 

VENTNOR City SuMMER Music FestiIvAL, Vent- 
nor City, N. J. August. Programs by guest 
soloists and ensembles. Artists’ committee chair- 
man: Abigail K. Hoffman. 15 S. New Haven 
Ave. 

WATERGATE Concerts, Washington, D. C. Twelve 
concerts by the National Symphony, with soloists. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
BessEMER HicH ScHOOL AUDITORIUM. 
CONSERVATORY HALL; 800. MUNGER 
AupitTor1uM ; 1,000. MuNcER BowL; 
4,500. MunicipAL AUDITORIUM; 
5,500. PHittrps AupitoriuM; 1, 


Mobile 

BeRNHEIM MemortiAL HALL, Public 
Library, Government St.; 300. City 
RECREATION HALL, Springhill Ave.; 
1,000. Fort WHITING AUDITORIUM, 
S. Washington Ave.; 2,000. Mur- 
PHY HicH ScuHoot AUDITORIUM, 
100 S. Carlen St.; 1,220 

Muscle Shoals 

Krmsy AupitrorituM, State Teachers 
College, Florence; 500. Princess 
THEATRE, Florence; 900. SHEFFIELD 
HicH Scuoot Avupitortum, Shef- 
field; 800 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix 

CENTRAL MetTHOopIStT CHURCH AUDI- 
ToRIUM, Central Ave.; Music Room, 
Public Library, W. Washington; 
250. PHoeNrIx Union HicH ScHooi 
AvupitTor1uM; 2,100. WoMEN’s CLUB 
AvupitoriuM, Ist Ave.; 300. 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetteville 

Fretp House AupitoriuM, University 
of Arkansas. StupDENT Union Av- 
DITORIUM, University of Arkansas; 


Little Rock 


Rosinson AvuDITORIUM ; 2,984. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield 


Harvey AUDITORIUM ; 

Long Beach 

Eset. Cius House; 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AupI- 
TORIUM; 1,300. Masonic TEMPLE; 
400. MunicrpaL AupitoriuM ; 4,200. 
MunicipaL Concert HAL; 1,300. 
PotytecHNic HicH Scuoo. Aupt- 
ToRIUM; 1,750. Wooprow WILSON 
HicH ScHoot Avupitorium; 1,750. 
Los Angeles 

ASSISTANCE LEAGUE PLaAy House, 
1367 N. St. Andrews Place; 361. 
Barnum HAL, Santa Monica High 


1,772. 
1,600. First 


School; 1,500. Beverty Hitts Hicu 
Scuoo. Aupitor1uM; 1,700. GLEN- 
DALE COLLEGE THEATRE; 1,000. 


Hottywoop Bowt, 2301 N. High- 
land; 20,000. Mase. SHAW Brives 
AupitorIuM, Claremont College; 
2,350. PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM, 
5th and Olive Sts.; 2,670. Royce 
Hatt AupitortumM, University of 
California in Los Angeles; 2,500. 
SHRINE AupitTorIUM, 665 W. Jef- 
ferson; 6,000. THORNE Hatt, Occi- 
dental College; 960. WILSHIRE 
Eset. CHAMBER Music Hatt, 4401 
W. 8th St.; 500. WitsHire EBELL 
THEATRE, 4401 W. 8th St.; 1,294. 
Oakland 


ALAMEDA HiGH Scuees: AUDITORIUM, 
Central and Walnut, Alameda; 4 
. CIVIC AUDITORIUM THEATRE, 
10th and Fallon; 1,950. Eset Hatt, 
1440 Harrison; 500. GARFIELD 
Junior HicH ScHoor AUDITORIUM, 
Rose and Josephine, Berkeley ; 1,000. 
Hatt For CHAMBER Music, Mills 
College; 500. MEN’s GyMNasIum, 
University of California, Berkeley ; 
900. OAKLAND HIGH ScHOOL Av- 
DITORIUM, Park and MacArthur 
Blvds.; 3,000. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Cus, "2716 Derby, Berkeley; 600. 
WEsTLAKE AuprTorIUM, 2629 Har- 
rison; 600. WHEELER Hatt, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley ; 850. 
Women’s City CLus AupiTorIuM, 
2315 Durant, Berkeley; 400. 
Pasadena 
Civic Auprtortum, 300 E. Green St.; 
, PASADENA CoMMUNITY 
Pi AYHOUSE, 39 S. El Malino St.; 


February, 1950 


San Diego 
BaLBoA Park Bow. Hoover Aupi- 
ToRIUM. Russ AUDITORIUM. 


San Francisco 


CoLontAL Room, St. Francis Hotel, 
Union Square; 500. Curran THEA- 
TRE, Geary St.; 1,781. Marines 
MEMoRIAL THEATRE, 601 Sutter 
St.; 644. Museum or Art, Veter- 
ans’ Building, Civic Center; 400 to 


600. Opera House, Civic Center; 
3,250. VETERANS’ AUDITORIUM, 
Civic Center; 1,100. 

COLORADO 
Denver 
City AupiTroriIuM, 14th and Curtis 
Sts.; 3,500. City Park; 5,000. 
Puipps AvupitorruM, City Park; 
965. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


Kiern MemorriAL Aupitorium; 1,500. 

Hartfor 

Avery MemoriaAL AuvupiToRIUM, 25 
Atheneum Sq. N.; 299. BuSsHNELL 
MemoriIAL AupiTorIUM, 166 Capi- 
tol Ave.; 3,100. CorontaL Room, 
Bushnell Memorial, 166 Capitol 
Ave.; 300. Jurtrus Hartr Aupti- 
TORIUM, 187 Broad St.; 500. West 
MippLe HicH ScHoot AvupitTorIuM, 
927 Asylum Ave.; 500 

New Haven 

SHUBERT THEATRE, 71 College St.; 
1,600. Spracue MEMORIAL HALL, 
124 College St.; 726. Troup Jun- 
tor HicH ScHOoL Aupitorium, 41 
Platt St.; 1,347. Wootsey HAtt, 
College and Grove Sts.; 2,650. 
-— AupitoriuM, 42 Howe St.; 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
DELAWARE Art CENTER, Park Drive 
and Woodlawn Ave.; 300. Lonc- 
woop GARDENS OPEN-AIR THEATRE, 
Kennett Square, Penna. (Estate of 
P. S. duPont); 2,200. MurcHetr 
Hatt, University of Delaware, 
Newark; 600. New Century Cuup, 
1014 Pennsylvania Ave.; 1,000. 
PLayHouse, DuPont Bldg., 10th 
~ and Market Sts.; 1,300. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Constitution HALL, 18th and D Sts., 
N.W.; 3,844. Cootipce AvpITORI. 
UM, Library of Congress, Music 
Division, E. Capitol and B Sts., 
S.E.; 528. East GARDEN Court, 
National Gallery of Art, 6th St., 
N.W.; and Constitution Ave.: 
1,000. PuHittrs GALLERY, 1600 
21st St., N.W.; 500. WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts Aves., N.W.; 2,000 


FLORIDA 

Miami 

BEAUMONT Lecture HALL, University 
of Miami; 300. CorAt GABLES 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot, 105 Minorca 
Ave., Coral Gables; 900. CoraL 
GABLEs WoMAN’s Civ, 1001 E. 
Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gables; 
200. Mramr Beacu SENIon HicH 
ScHoot AupitorrumM, 1420 Drexel 
Ave.; 1,000. Mramr1 Eptson HicH 
ScHoot Avupitor1um, 6101 N.W. 


2nd Ave.; 2,000. Mramr SENIOR 
Hich Scxoor A ae 2450 
S.W. Ist St; 1,890. Mramr 


Woman’s Cvs, 1737 N. Bayshore 
Drive; 

Tampa 

FEDERATED WoMEN’s CLuss HALL; 
450. Fort Homer HEsterty ARM- 
ORY; = MUNICIPAL AUDITORI- 
UM; 2, 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


GLENN MEmorriAL AupirortuM; 1,300. 


MunicipAL AubiToRIUM; _ 5,163. 
PresseR HAtt, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege; 1,000. Roxy THEATRE. WEs- 
LEY MeEMorIAL AupiToRIUM; 1,400. 


Macon 

MunicipaL Avuprirortum, 415 Ist St.; 
3,500. WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AvupiToriIuM, College St.; 1,000. 
WILLINGHAM CHAPEL, Mercer Uni- 


versity, Ash St.; 1,200. 
Savannah 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE AUDITORIUM; 


. GRAND BALLRoom, De Soto 
Hotel; 750. MunicrpaL AvuDITorRI- 
um; 2,500. SAVANNAH HicH SCHOOL 


Aupitor1tuM; 250. TELFaiR Aca- 
pEMyY; 750. 
IDAHO 
Boise 


BorsE JUNIOR COLLEGE AUDITORIUM; 
750. HicH ScHoot AvuDITOoRIUM, 
10th and Franklin; 1,500. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Castno CLus. Civic Opera House, 
20 N. Wacker Drive; 3,625. Cur- 
Tiss Hatt, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 
200. EicHtn St. THEATRE. FuL- 
LERTON Hatt, Art Institute; 500. 
KimBatL Hatt, 306 S. Wabash 
Ave.; 500. Loyora COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, Loyola University. Lut- 
KIN Hatt, Northwestern Univers- 
ity. MANDEL HALL, University of 
Chicago. OrcHEsTRA HALL, 216 S. 


Michigan Ave.; 2,582. SOLDIER 
FIELD. STUDEBAKER ‘THEATRE. 
TEMPLE SHOLOM, 3480 Lake Shore 
Drive. 
INDIANA 

Bloomington 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY AUDITORIUM; 
3,788. 

Evansville 

Armory, 201 S. Rotherwood Ave.; 


22,000. CoriseuM, 400 Court St.; 
3,200. EvANSVILLE COLLEGE AUDI- 
TORIUM, 1800 Lincoln Ave.; 2,300. 


Fort Wayne 

Fort WayNeE Art ScHoot AUDITOR- 
1uM; 300. QurmBy AUDITORIUM; 
2,100. 


Indianapolis 

ATHENAEUM BALLROOM, 401 E. Michi- 
gan St.; 1,000. CALEB Mitts HALL, 
3401 N. Meridian St.; 1,475. CADLE 
TABERNACLE, E. Ohio St.; 
7,000. L. S. Ayres AUDITORIUM, 
1 W. Washington St.; 450. Murat 
THEATRE, 502 N. New Jersey St.; 
2,000. Wortp War Memorial, 1 
E. Michigan St.; 520. 

South Bend 

CENTRAL HicH ScHoot AUDITORIUM; 
1,300. Herinc House. 
ApaMs AupttTor1uM; 3,000. Notre 
DAME Dritt HALL, PALAcE THEA- 
TRE. Patats Royat CONCERT 
Hatt; 1,700. Procress CLus Aupi- 
TORIUM; 600. 

Terre Haute 

Cecttian AupitorruM, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College; 1,050. Gym- 
NASIUM, Indiana State Teachers 
College; 3,000. Srupent UNION 
AupITorIUM, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College; 1,800. SyCAMORE 
THEATRE, 400 7th = St; 
Woman’s DEPARTMENT CLUBHOUSE, 
507 S. 6th St.; 150. 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
IowA THEATRE; 1,832. MEMORIAL 
CoLIsEUM; 3,280 PARAMOUNT 


THEATRE; 1,945. 

Council Bluffs 

BroaDwaAy METHODIST CHURCH AU- 
DITORIUM, Ist and E. Broadway; 
1,000. Moose AvupiToriumM, 121 
Bryant St.; 2,070. SrraNp THEATRE, 
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554 W. Broadway; 900 


Davenport : 

Masonic TEMPLE AvupiToRIUM, 7th 
and Brady; 3,000. OrPHEUM 
THEATRE, 3rd and Brady; 2,500. 

Des Moines 

Hoyt SHERMAN Pace, 15th and 
Woodland; 1,400. KRNT Rapio 
THEATRE, 10th and Pleasant; 4,200. 
UnNIversity AUDITORIUM, 25th and 
University; 1,100. UNIVERSITY 
CHURCH OF Curis, 25th and Uni- 
versity; 2, 

Sioux City 


CENTRAL HicH ScHooL AUDITORIUM, 


13th and Nebraska Sts.; 2, 

GRANDVIEW PARK  BANDSHELL; 
5,000. MuNicipAL AUDITORIUM, 
Gordon Drive; 5,000. OrPHEUM 


THEATRE, 6th and Pierce Sts.; 2,- 
648. SHRINE AupiToRIUM, %h and 
Nebraska Sts.; 1,800. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence 

FRASER THEATRE; 600. Hocw AvupI- 
TORIUM; 3,800. STRONG AUDITORIUM; 
380. 


Pittsburg 

CottecE Avupiror1uM, Joplin and 
Lindburg Sts.; 2,400. Music HALL 
AupitortuM, Locust and Lindburg 
Sts.; 500. MunicrpAL AUDITORIUM, 
5th and Pine Sts.; 2,200 


Wichita 

ArcaptA AupitorIuM, 221 S. Water; 
1,939. East Hic ScHoot AvupI- 
TorIUM, 2301 E. Douglas; 2,260. 


Forum AupitoriuM, 221 S. Water; 
3,940. Frrenps University ALUMNI 
AupitoriuM, 1938 University; 811. 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA COMMONS 
Aupttorium, 1845 Fairmount; 1,500. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington 

Henry CLay HIGH x HOooL AUDI- 
toriuM, E. Main St.; 1,480. MeEMo- 
RIAL HALL, University of Kentucky ; 
1,2 

Louisville 

BELKNAP PLAyHousE, 3rd and Ship 
Sts.; 400. CoLumMBIA AUDITORIUM, 
830 S. 4th St.; 1,800. Fanny S. 
Heck MemortaAL CHAPEL, Lexing- 
ton Road; 500. GarpENCcouRT AU- 
pITORIUM, Cherokee Park; 250. 
MemorrAL AupitoriuM, 970 S. 4th 
St.; 3,000. Norton Hatt, Lexing- 


ton Road: 500. Woman's CLus Au- 
piTorIuM, 1320 S. 4th St.; 1,100. 
YMHA <Avopitorrum, 729 S. 2nd 
t.; 350. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 

BooKer T. WASHINGTON AUDITORIUM, 
1201 S. Roman; 2,000. Drxon 
Hatt, Newcomb College; 1,062. 
Hoty NAME OF JeEsUS AUDITORIUM, 
6325 Cromwell Place; 500. Lyons 
MEMorIAL CENTER, Tchoupitoulas 
and Louisiana Ave.; 4,400. McALis- 
TER AUDITORIUM, Tulane Univer- 
sity; 1,965. MunicipAL AUDITORIUM, 
1201 St. Peter St.; 2,900. OrLEANS 
Crus, 5005 St. Charles Ave.; 500. 
PocHE THEATRE, 533 Baronne St.; 
1,500. SumMER Pops ENCLOSURE, 
Beauregard Square, N. Rampart 
and St. Peter Sts.; 1,200. 

Shreveport 

Byrp Hic ScHoor Avupitorium, 3201 
Line Ave.; 1,500. CenTENARY CoL- 
LEGE, 2911 Centenary Blvd.; 1,500. 
J & S Music Hatt, 715 Milam St.; 
200. Municrpat Aupitorrum, 705 
Grand Ave.; 3,800. State Exursit 
BuiLpinc, Greenwood Road; 414. 
WomMan’s DeparRTMENT CLuB, 802 
Margaret Place; 441. 

MAINE 

Portland 

City Hatt Aupitortum; 3,000. Frye 
Hari; 700. State Street ParisH 
House; 400. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF 
and 31st Sts.; 448. Capoa HAtt, 
118 W. Franklin St.; 600. Concert 
Hall, Peabody C onservatory of Mu- 


Art, Charles 


sic, E, Mt. Vernon Place; 1,000. 
Lyric THEATRE, 124 W. Mount 
Royal Ave.; 2,800. MaryLaAnp Cas- 


UALTY AupIToRIUM. NortH HALL, 
Peabody Conservatory of Music; 
500. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ReciraL HAtt, Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music; 265. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
ALUMNAE HaAtt, 
1,500. BILLincs 
College; 352. Boston OPERA 
House, Huntington Ave.; 3,000. 
DorotHy Quincy HALL, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany Bldg., Berkeley St.; 794. 
GARDNER MuseuM Concert Room, 
The Fenway; 350. HaypEN MeEmo- 
RIAL AUDITORIUM, Boston Univer- 
sity, 725 Commonwealth Ave.; 1,- 
200. JAcop SLEEPER HALL, Boston 
University, 688 Boylston St.; 700. 
Hote. STATLER BALtroom; 1,000. 
JoHN Hancock Hatt, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life’ Insurance Com- 
pany Bldg. Berkeley St.; 1,132. 
JorpAN Hatt, 30 Gainsborough St.; 
1019. New ENGLAND MuvutTuAL 
Hart, 225 Clarendon St., 980. 
Patneé Hatt, Harvard University 
Department of Music, Kirkland and 
Cambridge Sts., Cambridge; 500. 
SANDERS THEATRE, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Kirkland and Camridge 
Sts., Cambridge; 1,200. SympHony 
Hatt, 251 Huntington Ave; 2,631. 


Wellesley 
HALL, 


College ; 


Wellesley 


Springfield 
MUNICIPAL 
Worcester 
Art Museum Court; 1,000. Atwoop 
Hatt, Clark University; 800. Mu- 
NICIPAL AupITORIUM ; 3,500. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor 

Hitt AuvpitortumM, University of 
Michigan; 5,000. RAcKHAM Hatt, 
University of Michigan. 

Detroit 

FisHeER THEATRE, W. Grand Blvd. 
and 2nd; 2,500. INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AupitrortuM, 5200 Woodward; 2,- 
000. InstiruTE oF Arts LECTURE 
Hatt, 5200 Woodward; 400. Ma- 
sonic AupiIToRIUM, Masonic Tem- 
ple, 500 Temple; 5,000. Music 
Hatt, 350 Madison Ave; 1,800. 
ScortisH Rite CATHEDRAL, Masonic 
Temple, 500 Temple; 1,500. 

Flint 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
TORIUM. CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Avpitor1uM; 1,000. Ima Avupr- 
TORIUM; 6,000. PALACE THEATRE; 
1,400. 

Grand Rapids 

Civic AvupitortuM, 227 
N.W.; 5,000. 


AvuDITORIUM; 3,218. 


AUvDI- 


Lyon St. 

GRAND Rapips Sta-. 
piuM, 2500 Turner Ave., N.W.; 
8,000. Sr. Crcin1a Buriprne, 28 
Ransom Ave., N.E. 

Kalamazoo 

CentraL High ScHoot Avupitorium, 
S. Westnedge Ave.; 2,700. Civic 
AupitoriuM, 329 S. Park St.; 550. 
omg CHAPEL, Kalamazoo. Col- 
lege, Carmel St.; 600 

Lansing 

EAsTERN AupiTorIUM, Pennsylvania 
Ave. and Jerome St.; 2,000. Micut- 
GAN STATE COLLEGE AUDITORIUM ; 
5,000. Music Avuptrorrum, Michi- 
gan State College; 400. Pruppen 
AupitoriuM, Allegan and Walnut 
Sts.; 2,500. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
DututH Armory; 3,200. Pitcrim 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AUDI- 


TORIUM ; 1,000. 

Minneapolis 

3ENTON Hatt, YWCA, 1130 Nicollet 
Ave.; 500. Lyceum THEATRE, 85 S. 
llth St.; 2,000. MinNEAPOLIS AupDI- 
TORIUM CoNCcERT BowL, Grant and 
Stevens; 5,400. MINNEAPOLIS Wo- 
MAN’s CLuB, 410 Oak Grove; 600. 
NortHrop AupIToRIUM, University 


- of Minnesota; 5,000. 

St. Cloud 

TECHNICAL HIGH ScHoot Avupr- 
TORIUM; 1,900. 

St. Paul 

AupITORIUM ARENA; 12,500. AvupI- 


TORIUM THEATRE; 2,801. BripGMAN 


Hatt, Hamline University; 416. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Battey HicH ScHoot AUDITORIUM, 


1900 N. State St.; 
PAL AUDITORIUM, 
St.; 3,300. 


MISSOURI 


1,500. Munict- 
125 S. Congress 


Columbia 


Brewer FreLtp House, Rollins St.; 
4,000. CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AuDI- 
TORIUM; 800. STEPHENS ASSEMBLY 
Hatt, Dorsey St.; 2,900. STEPHENS 
AupITorIuM ; 800. 


Independence 
MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
1,800. 


Joplin 
MeEMorIAL AUDITORIUM. 


Kansas City 

ALL Sours CHurcH AUDITORIUM, 
Armour and_ Baltimore; 400. 
ARENA, Municipal Auditorium, 13th 
and Wyandotte; 10,500. ATKINs 
AupitoriIuM, Nelson Gallery; 650. 
CENTER, 1600 Linwood; 600. Epper- 
son Hatt, 4415 Warwick; 350. 
IvANHOE TEMPLE, Linwood and 
Park; 1,828. JENKINS AUDITORIUM, 
1217 Walnut ; 350. Lrperat Arts Au- 
piTortUM, 5100 Rockhill Road; 285. 
Little THEATRE, Municipal Audi- 
torium; 600. LounGcE, University of 
Kansas City; 150. Music Hatt, 
Municipal Auditorium; 2,572. Unt- 
VERSITY PLAYHOUSE, 5100 Rockhill 
Road; 510. 

St. Joseph 

CENTRAL HicH ScHoo. AvuDITORIUM, 
26th and Edmond Sts.; 1,500. Crys- 
TAL Room, Hotel Robidoux, 5th and 
Francis Sts.; 450. MunicipaL Avu- 
DITORIUM, 4th and Jule Sts.; 4,000. 


St. Louis 

CONVENTION HALL, -Kiel Municipal 
Auditorium, 14th and Market Sts.; 
11,000 on flat floor; 10,500 on ele- 
vated floor. HANLEY JuNrior HicH 
ScHoo, AupirorruM, Hanley Road, 
University City; 1,100. Howarp 


600 N. 7th; 


Hatt, Principia College; 700. 
NERIN AvDITORIUM, Webster 
Groves; 1,500. MunicrpAL OPEN 


Air THEATRE, Forest Park; 12,000. 
Opera House, Kiel Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 14th and Market Sts.; 3,- 
530. SHELDON MemortaL AUDITORI- 
UM, 3648 Washington Blvd.; 900. 
University City HicH ScHooL 
AvupiTor1uM, Jackson and Balson, 
University City; 1,500. WaAsHINc- 
TON UNIVERSITY QUADRANGLE; 2,- 
500. WepNEspAy CLUB AUDITORI- 
um, 4502 Westminster Place; 550. 

Springfield 

CLarA THOMPSON HALL oF Music, 
Drury College; 600. Sentor HicH 
ScHoo. Aupitor1uM, Benton and 
Center; 1,400. SHRINE MosQugE, 
Benton and St. Louis; 3,500. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
CentraL HicH ScHoot AvpitTorIuM, 
20th and Dodge St.; 1,500. CoNceERT 
HALtt, Joslyn Memorial Art Muse- 


um, 22nd and Dodge St.; 1,200. 
LECTURE Hatt, Joslyn Memorial 
Art Museum, 22 “and Dodge St.; 
325. MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, 15th 
and Howard St.; 4,700. TECHNI- 
cat HicH ScHoon AUDITORIUM, 
33rd and Cuming St.; 2,200 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Currier GALLERY OF ArT, 192 Orange 
St.; 175. INsTITUTE oF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Concord St.; 750. Prac- 
TICAL ARTs AUDITORIUM, Concord 
St.; 1,450. : 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 


Arts HicH ScHOooL 
High and William Sts.; 
HALt, 652 High St.; 1,000. GrIF- 
FITH AUDITORIUM, 605 Broad St.; 
400. Mosque THEATRE, 1020 Broad 
St.; 3,500. Mutuat Benerit AuptI- 
TORIUM, Broadway and 2nd Ave.; 
1,100. ‘New ARK MUSEUM Court, 
49 Washington St.; 1,200. Op 
First CHURCH AvuprToriuM, Broad 
St. and Edison Place; 1,100. WEST 
Swe Hicu ScHoor AvprtorruM, 4 
Orange Ave. and 14th St.; 900. 

Orange and Montclair 

Mount Hesron Junior Hico ScHoor 
AUDITORIUM, Montclair; 1,100. 
ORANGE HicH ‘SCHOOL AvuprTorIU M, 
Central and Lincoln Aves.; 1,300. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


ALBUQUERQUE LITTLE THEATRE. CarR- 
LISLE GYMNASIUM. 


AUDITORIUM, 
600. Fup 


Santa Fe 
St. Francis AuDIToRIUM, Museum of 
New Mexico; 700. St. FRancis 
ScHoo. AvupirorruM; 800. SETH 
Hatt; 1,400. 
NEW YORK 
Albany 


ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 
Art AupiTorRIUM; 500. ALBANY 
PLAYHOUSE; 900. CHANCELLORS 
Hatt; 900. Pui LIVINGSTON 
HicH ScHoot Aupirorrum; 1,250. 
WARNER Bros, STRAND THEATRE; 


CHAMBER HALL, Academy of Music; 
400. Museum or Art SCULPTURE 


Hatt; 1,100. Music HALL, Academy 
of Music; 1,400. Opera House, 
Academy of Music; 2,200. 

Buffalo 

ALBRIGHT ArT GALLERY. AUDITORIUM, 
KLEINHANS Music Hatt, The 
Circle; 3,000. GrosvENor LIBRARY 
AvupiTorIuUM; 200. Mary SEATON 
Room, Kleinhans Music Hall; 800 


MuseEuM oF SCIENCE AUDITORIUM; 
500. TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB 
BatiroomM, 595 Delaware Ave.; 
750. 

Elmira 

KEENEY THEATRE, State Street; 2,300. 
Park CHuRCcH AvupIToRIUM, Main 


ES SoutHsmpe HIGH 
ScHoot AvupiTor1uM, Pennsylvania 
Ave.; 1,160 
Poughkeepsie 


ARLINGTON HicH SCHOOL ‘pian. 
uM, Dutchess Turnpike; 800. 
PouGHKEEPSIE HicH ScuHoort AupI- 


ToRIUM, 29 N. Hamilton St.; 1,100. 
SKINNER RecitaAL HALL, Vassar 
College; 500. StupENTs BUILDING, 
Vassar College; 1,200. 
Rochester 
EASTMAN THEATRE; 3,358.  KIL- 
BOURN Hati; 527. MUNICIPAL 


AvpitortuM; 2,574. 

Syracuse ‘ 

CoLtIsEUM; 6,000. Lincotn AvpiTort- 
uM; 2,000. THORNDEN PARK 
AMPHITHEATRE; 5,000. 


Utica 

Grace CuurcH AupitoriuM, 6 Eliza- 
beth; 800. MemorraL CHAPEL, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton; 1,000. 
Proctor High ScHoot Avpitort- 
um, Armory Drive; 1,450. STan- 
LEY THEATRE, 259 Genesee; 2,950. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 


Armory AupitortuM, Cecil St.; 2,- 
500. CHAMBERS HALL, Davidson 
College, Davidson; 3,000. Main 
GaLLery, Mint Museum of Art; 
200. PrepMont JUNIOR HicH 
ScHoot Avupitor1uM, E. 10th St.; 
1,200. QUEENS CoLLEceE AUDITORI- 
uM, Selwyn Ave.; 300. WINTHROP 
CotteceE AvupitortuM, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; 3,500. 


Durham 
DuKE CHAPEL; 
TortuM; 1,500 


Greensboro 

ANNIE MERNER PFIEFFER CHAPEL, 
Bennett College; 900. Aycock 
AupiTorIuM, Spring Garden and 
Tate Sts.; 2,600. AUDITORIUM 
Music BurLpinc, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Tate 
St. and Walker Ave.; 250. OpeLt 
MeEMoRIAL BUILDING, College Place; 


2,000. Pace Avnt- 


1,225. RicHarp B. HARRISON AUDI- 
tTortuM, Agricultural and Technical 
College; 1,300. Senior HicuH 
ScHoo. AUDITORIUM, Westover 
Terrace; 585. 

Salisbury 


BoypeN HicH ScHoor AUDITORIUM; 


1,000. 
Winston-Salem 


CENTENARY MeEtHopIsStT CHURCH 
Aupitortum, W. 5th St.; 1,500. 
CLEMMONS AUDITORIUM, Clem- 


mons; 950. LEWISVILLE AUDITORI- 
uM, Lewisville; 1,000. MINERAL 
Sprincs HicH ScHooL AUDITORIUM, 
Ogburn Ave.; 1,400. REYNOLDs 
AvupitortuM, N. Hawthorne Road; 
2,223. SepGE GARDEN AUDITORIUM, 
Sedge Garden; 1,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
1,000. Festiva Hatt, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College; 2,000. 
MoorHEAD Armory, Moorhead, 
Minn.; 1,800. Wetp Hatt, Moor- 
head State Teachers College, Moor- 
head ; 


Grand Forks 


AUDITORIUM; 


CENTRAL HicH ScHOooL AUDITORIUM; 

1512. 
OHIO 

Akron 

Axkron Armory, 161 S. High St.; 
2,510. JeEwIsH CENTER AUDITORIUM, 
220 S. Balch St.; 1,000 

Berea 

BerEA HicH ScHoot AUDITORIUM. 
Fanny Nast GAMBLE AUDI- 


TORIUM, Kulas Musical Arts Bldg.; 
750. KULAS CHAMBER Music| ~ em 
Kulas Musical Arts Bldg.; 
Canton 
Lincotn HicH ScHoot AUDITORIUM ; 
1,600. TIMKEN VocATIONAL HIGH 
ScHoot AvupitortuM; 1,103. 
Cincinnati 


Hatt or Mrrrors, Hotel Netherland 


Plaza; 1,200. Mustc Hatt; 3,460. 
Tart Avupitortum; 2,500. Tart 
Museum. Zoo.ocicAL GARDENS Pa- 
VILION ; 4,000. ° 

Cleveland 

Masonic Hatt, 3615 Euclid Ave.; 
2,300. Pustic Avupirortum, Lake- 
side Ave., 10,000. Pusttc Music 
Hatt, St. Clair Ave., 3,000. SEvER- 
ANCE Hatt, 11001 Euclid Ave, 
1,832. 

Columbus 

CENTRAL AupiTortuM; 1,000. MeEMo- 
RIAL HALt; 4,000. 

Dayton 

Art INstiTtuTE AupitortuM, River- 
view Ave., 520. MemortaL HALL, 
Ist and St. Clair Sts.; 2,639. Na- 


REGISTER COMPANY 
S. Main St.; 2,260. 


TIONAL CASH 
AUDITORIUM, 
Delaware 
GRAY CHAPEL, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; 1,800. SANBorN Hatt Av- 
DITORIUM, Elizabeth St.; 600. WiL- 
tis HicH ScuHoot. AupitortumM, W. 
William St.; 900. 
(Contmued on page 265) 
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Springfield 

CaBANAS CLuB, Tremont City; 4,000. 
KEIFER JUNIOR HiGH ScHooL Aupt- 
TORIUM, N. Waittenberg Ave.; 800. 
MemoriAL HAL, W. Main St.; 2,- 
300. SPRINGFIELD HicH ScHooLt Avu- 
DITORIUM, S. Limestone St.; 1,200. 
YWCA Aupitorium, E. High St.; 
500. 


Toledo 
MacoMBer HicGH ScwHoo. Aupti- 
TORIUM, 1501 Monroe St.; 900. 


Museum oF Art Aupitortum, 2445 
Monroe St.; 850. Museum oF ArT 
PERISTYLE, 2,445 Monroe St.; 1,752 
PARAMOUNT THEATRE, 520 Adams 


St.; 3,400. State THEATRE, 2476 
Collingwood Blvd.; 1,900. 
Youngstown 

HUNGARIAN EVANGELICAL REFORMED 


CuHurcH HALt, 743 Mahoning Ave.; 
1,000. STAMBAUGH AUDITORIUM, 5th 
and Park Ave.; 2,527. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
EpGEMERE UNbER THE Stars Am- 
PHITHEATRE; 3,000. Home THEATRE; 


2,000. Municipal AvupiTorIuM; 
6,500. 


Tulsa 
CONVENTION HALL; 2,854. WILL 
Rocers HicgH ScHoot AupriTorIuM ; 


1,500. 
OREGON 
Eugene 
McArtHUuR Court, University of 
Oregon; 6,000. New Unrtversiry 
THEATRE; 500. ScHooLt or Music 
Avupitor1iuM; 700. 


Portland 

Civic Aupitortum, 1520 S. W. 3rd 
Ave.; 3,417. Civic THEATRE, 1530 
S. W. Yamhill St.; 348. Concert 
Hatt, Portland University; 1,000. 
NEIGHBORS OF WoopcrAFr AUDI- 
TORIUM, 1410 S. W. Morrison St., 
1,500. Woman’s CLus AvupitoriuM, 
1220 S. W. Taylor St.; 300. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Lyric THEATRE, 6th and Court Sts.; 
1,500. 
Bethlehem 


BrouGHAL Junior HicH Scuoor Av- 
DITORIUM, Brodhead Ave.; 850. 
Eucene G. Grace Hatt, Lehigh 


University; 3,500. Liperty HicH 
ScHoo. Avupitortum, Linden St.; 
1,500. Packer CuurcH, Lehigh 
University; 1,200. 
Erie 
CuurcH Or Tue CovENANT AupI- 


TORIUM, 250 W. 7th St.; 1,000. 
GANNON — AUDITORIUM, Perry 
Square; 5,000. Stronc VINCENT 


Aupitorium, W. 8th St.; 1,400. 
\ ILLA MArtA CoLLEGe AupIToRIUM, 
W. 8th and Liberty Sts.; 500. 
YWCA <Auprtortum, 130 W. 8th 
St.; 350. 


Philadelphia 
ACADEMY. Or Music, Broad and Lo- 
cust Sts.; 3,000. AcapEmMy Or 
Music Foyer, Broad and Locust 
Sts.; 1,000. Barctay Horet BALL- 
ROOM, 18th St. and Rittenhouse 
Square. BeLLevuE Stratrorp Ho- 
TEL BALLroom, Broad and Walnut 
Sts. DrexeL AvupitortumM, ETHICAL 
CULTURE Society Auprtortum, 1906 
S. Rittenhouse Square; | 500. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE AUDITORIUM, 
20th and Benjamin Franklin Pkwy.; 
352. Free Liprary Lecrure HAL, 
Logan Square. Irving AUpIToRIUM 
34th and Spruce Sts.; 2,200. New 
Century Aupitorrum, 124 S. 12th 
St. PHILADELPHIA ArT ALLIANCE 
Aupitorium, 251 S. 18th St.; 300. 
PLays AND PLAYERS AUDITORIUM, 
1714 Delancey. Town Hatt, 150 N. 
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Broad St.; 2,000. WANAMAKER AU- 
DITORIUM, 13th and Market Sts. 
Warwick Hore, BaA.tiroom, 1701 
Locust St. WITHERSPOON AUDI- 
TORIUM, Walnut and Juniper Sts.; 


1,000. 

Pittsburgh 

CARNEGIE Music Hatt, Schenley 
Park; 1,900. Morrts KAUFMAN AU- 
pitortuM, YMHA;; 1,000. STEPHEN 
Foster MemortaAL Hatt, Forbes 
St.; 800. Syrra Mosgve, Parkman 
Blvd. ; 3,900. 

Reading 

NortHWEst JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
AvupitortuM, Front and Spring Sts. ; 
1,000. RayAH THEATRE, 136 N. 6th 
St., 2,100. 


Scranton 

CENTRAL HicH ScHoot AvuDITORIUM, 
Washington Ave. and Vine St.; 
1,300. Masonic TEMPLE AupDI- 


ToRIUM, 420 N. Washington Ave.; 
1,825. West Scranton’ HIGH 
ScHoot AvupitorruM, Luzerne and 
12th Ave., 1,400. 

Wilkes-Barre 

CouGHLIN HicH ScHooL AUDITORIUM, 
N. Washington St.; 1,400. First 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AupI- 
Tor1uM, 97 S. Franklin St.; 800. 
G.A.R. HicH ScHoot AupitoriuMm, 
Lehigh and Grant Sts.; 1,400. IrEm 
TempLe, 52 N. Franklin St.; 1,450. 

Kincston HicH ScHoo. AupIToRIUM, 
Chester St. Kingston; — 1,500. 
Meyers HicH ScHoo.t AupIToRIUM, 
Carey Ave.; 1,600. St. STEPHEN’s 
CuurcuH, 35 S. Franklin St.; 1,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence 

ALUMNAE HALL, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, Cushing St.; 
800. CHURCHILL House, 155 Angell 
St.; 500. Froeset Hatt, 80 Brown 
St.; 200. MetropotIraAN THEATRE, 9 
Chestnut St.; 3,000. PLANTATIONS 
AupitortuM, 8 Abbott Park Place; 
500. Ruope IsLanp ScHoor or De- 
sign AuprrortuM, Market Square; 
900. STATE VETERANS MEMORIAL 
AupitorruM, Francis St.; 2,300. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
County Hatt, 100 King St.; 3,000. 
Dock Street THEATRE, 135 Church 
~ St.; 474. MemMMINGER AvuDITORIUM, 
Beaufain St.; 1,040. MusicaL Art 
CLus HAL, 136 Meeting St. 
Columbia 
Drayton Hatt; 400. 
AupttToriuM ; 3,200. 


TowNSHIP 


Spartanburg 

TWICHELL Avupitor1uM; 2,000. 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville 

Bryou THEATRE, 708 S. Gay St.; 

1,300. Knoxvitt—E HiGH ScHOOL 

Aupitor1uM, 101 E. 5th Ave.; 

700. UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


AupttroriuM ; 4,000. 
Memphis 


30HLMANN HALL; 300. Exits Avupt- 

TorIUM, 2,500; large side, 6,000. 
GoopwyN INstTITUTE AUDITORIUM; 
1,000. Harpre Aupirortum; 450. 
IDLEWILD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AUDITORIUM ; 1,600. MEMPHIS 
State CoLLeGE AupiTor1uM; 800. 
OverTON PARK SHELL; 4,000. 


Nashville 

Davip  LipscoMBE 
Granny White Pike; 
MemortAL CHAPEL; 500. RYMAN 
AvupitortuM, 5th Ave. N.; 2,300. 
War MemortaL AupitrorruM, Capi- 
tol Blvd.; 2,200. WaArp-BELMONT 
Avupitor1tuM, Belmont Heights; 800. 


Oak Ridge 

Oak Rivnce HicH ScwHoor Aupt- 
ToRIUM; 600. Rince HALL, Broad- 
way and Michigan Ave.; 150. 


AUDITORIUM, 
1,500. Fisk 


TEXAS 
Amarillo 
AMARILLO CoLLEGE AupbiTorIUM ; 500. 
AMARILLO HiGH ScHoo. AuprI- 
ToRIUM; 1,500. MuwnicirpaL AvuDI- 


TORIUM; 2,800. 


Austin 

GreGcorY GYMNASIUM, University of 
Texas; 8,000. Hocc AvbIToRIUM, 
University of Texas; 1,300. Re- 
ciraAL HALL, Music Building, Uni- 
versity. of Texas; 300. 


Corpus Christi 


Roy Mitter HicH ScwHoo. Auvpt- 
TORIUM; 1,000. 
Dallas 


DaLtas Woman’s Crus; 400. Farr 


ParK AvupiTor1IuM; 4,500. Farr 
Park Casino; 5,300. McFarin 
MemorrAL AuvpiTor1uM; 2,600. 
Scotr Hatt; 430. 

El Paso 

Las Cruces HicH Scuoor, Las: 


Cruces; 1,200. Liperty HALL; 2,397. 
ScottisH Rite Avuprrorrum; 840. 
TEATRO ALHAMBRA, Juarez; 2,000. 


Fort Worth 


CowpEN Hatt AuprirortuM, Baptist 
Seminary; 1,500. Fine Arts Av- 
DITORIUM, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; 1,288. PAsScHALL HiGH 
ScHoot AupitortuM, 1001 W. Can- 
non Ave.; 2,500. Texas WESLEYAN 
CoLLtece AvupritorruM, 1,500. WILL 
Rocers MeEMoRIAL AUDITORIUM, 
3400 W. Lancaster Ave.; 3,000. 
WILL Rocers MEMorRIAL COLISEUM, 
3400 W. Lancaster Ave.; 7,000. 


Houston 
City AvupIToRIUM, MUSEUM OF FINE 
Arts. 


Lubbock 


Lussock HicH ScHoot AvupDITORIUM, 
19th St. and Ave. T; 1,490 

San Antonio 

Fine Arts AvupitorruM, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, 24th and 
Durango; 2,000. INCARNATE WorD 
CoLLEGeE Avupitor1uM, 4701 Broad- 
way; 800. JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
AvupIToRIUM, Donaldson Ave. and 
Kampmann Blvd.; 2,000. Municr- 


PAL AvupITORIUM, Auditorium 
Circle; 6,000. SAN Pepro PLAy- 
HOUSE, San Pedro Park; 655. 


SUNKEN GARDEN OPEN-AIR THEA- 
TRE, Brackenridge Park; 1,000. 


Waco 


RecitaL Hatt, Baylor University; 
250. Waco Hatt, Baylor Uni- 
versity, 7th and Speight; 2,400. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 

AssEMBLY HALL, Temple 
2,000. Granite HicH SCHOOL 
AupiTorIuM, 33rd South and 5th 
East Sts.; 1,800. Kincspury HALL, 
University of Utah, 2,009. SouTH 
HicH ScHoot AuprtorruM, 1575 
S. State St.; 1,800. TABERNACLE, 
Temple Square; 4,700. 


VIRGINIA 


Square; 


Norfolk 


ARENA, 9th and ,Granby Sts.; 3,500. 
CENTRAL THEATRE, 9th and Granby 
Sts.; 1,834. Museum oF ARTS AND 
Sciences, Mowbray Aerch.; 300. 
TAyYLor ScHoot AupIToriuM, Clare- 
mont and Spottswood Aves.; 700. 


Richmond 

COMMONWEALTH CLUB AUDITORIUM; 
800. Mosgue AvupIToRIUM; 4,628. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
AvupitoRIuUM. WRVA_ THEATRE; 
1,300. WoMman’s CLus AUDITORI- 
uM; 600. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton 
Civic RECREATION CENTER, 15th and 
Chester Sts.; 1,600. Coontz JUNIOR 
HicH ScHoot Aupitorium, 5th and 
High Sts.; 1,200. 


Seattle 
BELLEVUE GRADE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM, 
Bellevue; 800. CENTRE THEATRE, 


8th and Bell; 400. Crvic AvupiTor- 
1uM, 3rd North and Mercer; 6,000. 
Meany HALL, University of Wash- 
ington; 2,133. METROPOLITAN THEA- 
TRE, 4th and University; 1,037. 


Spokane 

Fox THEATRE, W. 1005 Sprague; 2,- 
230. Lewis AND CLARK - AUDI- 
ToRIUM; 1,900. MAsonic TEMPLE 
AupitTorIuUM; W. 1108 Riverside; 
1,850. Post THEATRE, N. 226 Post; 
1,550. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 
CHARLESTON HiGH ScHoo.t AubpI- 
TORIUM, 1203-11 FE. Washington 


St.; 1,900. MunicrpAL AUDITORIUM, 
Virginia and Truslow Sts., 3,500. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoo. Aupitor1tuM, 200-10 Mor- 
ris St.; 750. 


Huntington 


City Avupiror1uM; 2,300. KEITH- 
ALBEE THEATRE. 

Wheeling 

CapitroL THEATRE, 1015 Main St.; 
3,000. CoLLtece HALL, West Lib- 
erty; 500. CoLOoNNADE Room, Mc- 


Lure Hotel, 1200 Market St.; 450. 
OcGLEBAY PARK AMPHITHEATRE; 
3,000. VircintA THEATRE, 80 12th 
St., 1,700. YMCA Aupitrorrum, 32 
20th St.; 200. 


WISCONSIN 
LaCrosse 


LaCrosse STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AupiTorIuM, 17th and State Sts.; 
800. Locan HicH ScuHoo. Aupi- 
Tor1uM, 1400 Avon St.; 800. TRAIN- 
ING ScHooL AupITor1ruM, LaCrosse 
State Teachers College, 16th and 
State Sts.; 400. VocATIONAL SCHOOL 
AupITorIUM, 6th and Vine Sts.; 1,- 


Madison 

East HicH ScHoot AUDITORIUM; 
3,200. MAsonic AUDITORIUM, Wis 
consin Ave.; 1,800. PAkKwAy THEA- 
TRE; W. Mifflin St.; 1,250. UNiver- 
sity Fietp House, Breese Terrace; 
12,000. Universiry Stock PaAvIL- 
ion, Bascock Drive; 3,300. Wis- 
CONSIN UNION THEATRE, 770 Lang- 
don St.; 1,300.Wisconsin UNIVER- 
sity Music HAtt, Bascom Hill; 
750. Women’s CLuB AUDITORIUM, 
W. Gilman St.; 850. 


Milwaukee 
Davipson THEATRE; 1,620. LINCOLN 


HicH ScuHoot AupiTorrumM; 1,400. 
MILWAUKEE AupiToRIUM; 4,500. 
ORIENTAL THEATRE; 2,000. Passi 


THEATRE; 1,620. 


Racine 

MAINSTREET THEATRE; 1,200. MEMo- 
RIAL HALL; 1,800. Upton THEATRE; 
1,400. 


CANADA 


London 

AEOLIAN HAL; 500. CONVOCATION 
HA; 800. CuLture CENTRE; 800. 
GranpD THEATRE; 1,210. H. B. 
BeaL TECHNICAL SCHOOL AUDITOR- 
1uM; 1,500. Lonpon ARENA; 4,000. 
Pusiic Lrprary AupitTor1uM; 300. 


Montreal 

His Mayjesty’s THEATRE; 1421 Guy 
St.; 1,579. Les CompaGnons THEA- 
TRE, 2022 Sherbrooks St. E.; 450. 
PLATEAU HALL, 3710 Calixa-La- 
vallee Ave.; 1,308. Ritz CARLTON 
Concert HALL, Sherbrooke St. W.; 


600. THe Hermitace, 3510 Coté 
des Neiges Road; 750. UNtver- 
SITE DE MONTREAL AUDITORIUM, 


Mount Royal Blvd.; 1,500. 


Toronto 

Eaton AvupitortuM; 1,300. MASSEY 
Hatt; 2,800. Royat CONSERVATORY 
or Music; 400. 
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Bing Makes Staff And Roster 
Announcement At Metropolitan 


OUR important staff appoint- 

ments and the addition of two 

new singers to the 1950-51 Met- 
ropolitan roster have been announced 
by Rudolf Bing, who will become gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association at the end of this 
season. Delia Rigal, soprano of the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and Boris 
Christoff, Bulgarian bass of La Scala 
in Milan, and Covent Garden, London, 
are the two new singers who will 
make their North American debuts 
next season. Alfred Reginald Allen 
has been appointed to handle general 
business administration. Max Rudolf, 
present musical secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has been designated head of 
artistic administration. John Gutman 
is named general assistant in the ar- 
tistic departments. Francis Robinson, 
until now the Metropolitan’s tour di- 
rector, assumes responsibility for re- 
organizing box-office and subscription 
arrangements. 
Miss Rigal, a leading soprano at the 


Teatro Colon, won a prize awarded by 
the National Commission of Culture 
in 1940, and sang in Verdi’s Requiem 
at the Teatro Colon the following 
year. In 1942, she appeared in the 
same theatre in Verdi's Simon Boc- 
canegra, under the direction of Ettore 
Panizza. In 1948, she made her debut 
at La Scala, as Violetta in Verdi’s La 
Traviata. Her repertoire also includes 
roles in Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro; Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei 
Tre Re; Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris; 
Weber’s Oberon; Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Aida, and La Forza del 
Destino; Puccini’s Manon Lescaut and 
La Bohéme, and Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

Boris Christoff, not yet thirty, left 
his native Rumania in 1942, to study 
with Riccardo Stracciari in Italy. He 
made his debut in February, 1946, in a 
concert in Rome. Since then he has 
sung at La Scala and in other leading 
Italian opera houses, and at Covent 
Garden, where he appeared in the title 
role of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godou- 


noff. His repertoire includes 28 
operas. 

Reginald Allen was manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra from 1935 to 
1939, taking charge of the orchestra’s 
first transcontinental tour in 1936, the 
first tour of such dimensions made by 
any major orchestra in twenty years. 
He resigned from the orchestra in 
1939 to become head of the scenario 
department for Universal Pictures, in 
Hollywood. After a period of war 
service, he headed the Hollywood ac- 
tivities of the J. Arthur Rank or- 
ganization. In April, 1949, he was 
engaged by the directors of the Metro- 
politan to work with special commit- 
tees of the board on a number of long- 
range plans. In the summer he was 
elected secretary of the board of di- 
rectors, and at the opening of the 
1949-50 season he joined the adminis- 
tration on the association as executive 
secretary. 

Max Rudolf, a resident of the 
United States for the past ten years, 
was associated with the New Opera 
Company before becoming a member 
of the musical staff of the Metropoli- 
tan in 1945. Since that time, he has 
not only served as musical secretary, 
but has conducted at the opera house 
and on tour, and prepared and con- 
ducted the Metropolitan premiere of 








power.” 


last night.”’—E. M. S. 


“It was one of the most impressive programs 
presented here and a most formidable one in its 
demands upon the artist. Technically and intellec- 
tually a thoroughly equipped artist.” 

Zita Pizar, Wheeling, W. V., Intelligencer, Dec. 9, ’48 


“Power and technical excellency were the domi- 
nant qualities Miss Harrison brought to her recital 


Gazette « Daily, York, Pa., Jan. 7, °49 


HAZEL | American Pianist 


HARRISON 


“From the outset of her program it was apparent that 
Miss Harrison, who has been little publicized is an 
OUTSTANDING MUSICIAN WHO 
RANKS WITH THE BEST. Her 
clean cut phrasing and fluency of passage playing were 
remarkable and she displayed great strength and 


The Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, Nov. 18, ’49 


Press Acclaim 


“Complete mastery of her instrument 





oo + Fe 
flected the artistry gained by years of study.” 
J.W.P., Grangeville, Ida., Oct. 22, °49 


“One of the most talented pianists to appear here 

- thrilled the audience with her amazing dex- 
terity and emotional interpretations . 
ing fingers raced along the keyboard with the 
sureness and feeling of an accomplished virtuoso 


- - her fly- 


- it was a brilliant performance.” 


Ken Larson, Moose Jaw Times Herald, Sask., Nov, 24, °49 


“She played with exceeding apt- 
ness and artistry, expressing the 
musical feelings of some of his- 
tory’s greatest masters in superb 
fashion.” 


The Delta Democrat, Greenville, Miss. 
Feb. 15, °49 


“One of the most talented artists 
ever to perform here, expressed 
music as the composers wrote it.” 


R. F. J. Daily Statesmen, 
Boise, Idaho, Oct. 19, '49 





Miss Harrison with conductor 


“Her virile and dynamic approach 
captured the audience . . . the per- 
formance last night clearly indi- 
cated why she was chosen guest 
artist for a recent Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Concert.” 


Paul Preus, Lewiston, Ida., Oct. 25, °49 


“. .. a fine artist . . . she demon- 


strated rare warmth of feeling and 
brilliant technique.” 


oe 


the fullest.” 





- extraordinary dexterity and power on the 


piano . . . utilizes brilliant piano techniques to 


1. Soloman at her Hollywood 
Bowl concert 


W. C., Spokane Daily Chronicle, Oct. 26, '49 


“PIANIST SKILL DRAWS PRAISE (headline) 
has an impressive facility at the keyboard, an 


amazing gamut of tonal shadings and a singular 


The Daily Sentinel 


Grand Junction, Colo., Oct. 14, °49 


grasp of the poetic inflections of the music.” 


Hilmar Grondahl, The Oregonian, Dec. 16, 49 


Personal Representative: O. L. Elliott, 10026 Dibble Street N. W., Seattle, Wash. 








Bernard Rogers’ The Warrior. He 
also conducted the full-length Metro- 
politan recordings of MHansel and 
Gretel and Madama Butterfly. He 
has just published a book, The Gram- 
mar of Conducting. 

John Gutman, an American citizen 
since 1944, studied classical and mod- 
ern languages, history, and musicology 
at the Universities of Berlin and Hei- 
delberg, and at Cambridge. Between 
1925 and 1933, in Germany, he was 
a music critic, editor, radio critic and 
lecturer, and author. Before coming 
to the United States, in 1938, he lived 
in Paris and in London. During the 
war he served as a multilingual moni- 
tor for the Office of War Informa- 
tion; subsequently he became chief of 
the radio review desk of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division of the 
Department of State. Since 1947, he 
has been associated with the Hunter 
Douglas Corporation, in charge of 
public relations, radio, and television, 

Francis Robinson, a Kentuckian, 
came from five years on the editorial 
staff of the Nashville, Tenn., Banner 
to become a press representative in 
New York—first for the Playwrights 
Company, and subsequently for Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Katharine Cornell, 
Guthrie McClintic, and Edwin Lester, 
When the Metropolitan tours were 
handled by S. Hurok and National 
Concert and Artists Corporation as 
tour co-ordinators, Mr. Robinson was 
engaged in this undertaking. When 
the Metropolitan decided to manage its 
own tours, he joined the Metropolitan 
staff as tour director, on Dec. 1, 1948, 


Metropolitan Lists 
Spring Tour Cities 


According to a partial schedule 
printed in the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s Opera News, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will visit at least 
thirteen cities in its 1950 spring tour. 
Baltimore will hear two performances, 
on March 14 and 15, before the end 
of the regular New York season. 
When the season is over, the company 
will go to Boston for eight perform- 
ances, from March 27 to April 2. 
The customary Holy Week perform- 
ances in New York will follow. 

The schedule thereafter includes 
eight performances in _ Cleveland, 
April 10 to 15; two in Bloomington, 
Ind., April 17 and 18; one in Lafay- 
ette, Ind., April 19; four in St. Louis, 
April 20 to 22; four in Atlanta, April 
24 to 26; one in Memphis, April 27; 
four in Dallas, April 28 to 30; two in 
Houston, May 1 and 2; one in Okla- 
homa City, May 3; one in Des 
Moines, May 4; and four in Minne- 
apolis, May 5 to 7. The Oklahoma 
City performance will be the first 
there by the Metropolitan. 


Geneva Contest 
Announced for 1950 


GenEvA.— The sixth International 
Competition for Musical. Performers 
will be held from Sept. 25 to Oct. 8 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The com- 
petition includes the following cate- 
gories: singing, piano, violin, organ, 
clarinet, and trumpet. It is open to 
musicians from all countries who will 
be not less than fifteen nor more than 
thirty years old on Oct. 1. The avail- 
able prizes total 10,800 Swiss francs. 
Entrance applications and _ contest 
rules will be sent on request by the 
Secretariat of the Competition, The 
Conservatory of Music, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Applications must be 
filed not later than July 15. 


Schroth Renamed Conductor 
Of St. Louis Philharmonic 


St. Louis. — The Philharmonic 
Society board of directors has reap- 
pointed Gerhard Schroth as conductor 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic for the 
1950-51 season. Mr. Schroth will also 
continue as musical director of the 
Civic Chorus of St. Louis. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Indianapolis Symphony 
Visits Carnegie Hall 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor. Jacob 
Lateiner, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


Prelude and Fugue, for Organ, 
minor; Wir glauben all’ an Einen 
Gott ....Bach 

(Transcribed for orchestra by 
_ Fabien Sevitzky) 
Dance Suite, from Orpheus in 


gy OE ee Rosenberg 
(First time in New York) 
Brown County Autumn..... Carmichael 


(First time in New York) 
Piano Concerto No. 3 . .Barték 
Symphony No. 1, C minor.....Brahms 


The Indianapolis Symphony is a 
well-constituted orchestra, capably dis- 
ciplined. On this occasion it played 
in technically praiseworthy fashion, a 
fact that will hardly surprise those 
who heard its two previous New York 
concerts, the second of which took 
place under Mr. Sevitzky in Carnegie 
Hall almost three years ago. The 
orchestra contains a number of women 
players. The audience, if not large, 
was extremely applausive. 

The concert began and ended in 
orthodox fashion. Mr. Sevitzky or- 
chestrated Bach’s F minor Organ 
Prelude and Fugue (the so-called 
Giant Fugue) without doing violence 
to its character. At the other end 
of the evening, Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony came in for a commendable but 
fundamentally unexciting reading. 

Barték’s Third Piano Concerto, 
which the composer did not live to 
finish, and whose last measures were 
orchestrated by his friend Tibor Serly, 
was first performed here in 1946 by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Gyorgy Sandor as soloist. Mr. La- 
teiner played it this time with tech- 
nical adroitness and sympathy, and the 
visiting orchestra supported him in 
competent style. Nevertheless, one did 


not obtain from the performance a 
conviction that the concerto is to be 
ranked with Barték’s memorable cre- 
ations. One misses in it the unmis- 
takable tang and originality of flavor 
that the composer’s really inspired 
pages diffuse. Plainly, when Barték 
wrote this work his ill health had 
sapped his creative powers. In any 
case, the score struck this reviewer as 
singularly unoriginal and to an un- 
usual degree insipid. 

Concerning the novelties on the pro- 
gram there is small need to waste 
words. The half-dozen dances from 
Orpheus in Town, a ballet by the 
Swedish composer, Hilding Rosen- 
berg, is the sort of stuff one can 
hear to better effect in any average 
mid-town night club. Its place is cer- 
tainly not at a symphony concert in 
this city. Nor is that “tone picture,” 
to which Hoagland Carmichael, the 
composer of Stardust and various jazz 
effusions, was inspired by T. C. 
Steele’s painting of Brown County. 
The listener was instructed that the 
music depicts “the glory of autumn 
colors in bright sunshine, of fallen 
leaves scurrying before a laughing 
wind,” and so forth. One was chiefly 
conscious of slushy, sentimental mel- 
ody, treated with dreary repetitious- 
ness and no adequate technique. 

—H. F. P. 


Eileen Joyce In Debut 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Eileen Joyce, pian- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17: 


Overture and Allegro, from the 
Suite, La Sultane.......... Couperin 
(Transcribed by Darius Milhaud) 

Piano Concerto No. 5, E flat major 


(Emperor) Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, E flat * 
minor Prokofiefft 


Eileen Joyce, the British pianist 
who appeared as soloist in two con- 
certs with Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in England 
last spring, was introduced to New 
York in the same company. Unfortu- 
nately, she chose a concerto that pre- 
sented her talents in none too favor- 
able a light. From the purely execu- 
tive standpoint, Miss Joyce proved to 
be a capable performer, though the 
difficult chordal figuration at the be- 
ginning of the finale, and occasional 
other passages as well, intimated that 
her technique possesses limitations. 
Musically she had less to offer. Her 
reading was just what the word im- 
plies: a reading of the notes, without 
majesty and without poetry; a factual 
statement of the consecutive events of 
a piece that seldom seems long, but de- 
cidedly did on this occasion. The de- 
lights of her contribution were less 
aural than visual, for she wore a dra- 
matic green gown, contrasting with 
her bright red hair, that aroused 
memories of Mary Garden in 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, or Lucrezia Bori 
in the Venetian scene of The Tales 
of Hoffmann. 

Once again Mr. Ormandy and his 
orchestra played with unrivalled pre- 
cision and tonal lustre. The conduc- 
tor’s most impressive achievement in 
the past few seasons has been the im- 
provement he has wrought in the or- 
chestra’s balance. A few years ago, 
the top and bottom tended to obscure 
the middle, and an excessive vibrato 
often left pitches and polyphonic lines 
somewhat unclear. Nowadays the bal- 
ance of all the instruments is ex- 
quisite virtuaily all the time, and 
vibrato is no longer allowed to be- 
come a matter of supererogation. I 
personally do not like Milhaud’s fat 
scoring of the little Couperin pieces, 
but the orchestra played them super- 
bly, and, I am sure, quite as the tran- 
scriber intended. 

Mr. Ormandy made a climactic end- 
piece of Prokofieff’s Sixth Symphony. 
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Zino Francescatti Jacob Lateiner 
The first movement, it is true, rather 
fell apart because he maintained too 
slow a tempo and did not feel its con- 
tinuity. But the rest was magnificent, 
and the final peroration rose to a 
great height of splendor. 
—C. S. 
. Mitropoulos Conducts 
With Francescatti As Soloist 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 19: 

Symphonic Poem, Omphale’s _ ; 

Spinning Wheel ........ Saint-Saéns 

Violin Concerto No. 3, B minor 

eect sedeagheVes ten keene Saint-Saéns 

Symphony No. 2, D major... Beethoven 

Dances from The Three-Cornered 


Hat Falla 


This concert was one of the most 
delightful, if least adventurous, that 
Philharmonic-Symphony patrons have 
been privileged to enjoy in quite some 
time. The first half of the program 
was a little voyage of rediscovery. 
Both the charming Omphale’s Spin- 
ning Wheel and the B minor Violin 
Concerto have in recent seasons slip- 
ped inconspicuously out of the sym- 
phonic repertoire. Granted there was a 
time when the concerto was played to 
death and threatened to become an in- 
tolerable bore, but the first of the four 
symphonic poems, apart from 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Violin Teachers Hold 
String Shortage Forum 


S. O. S. for Symphony Strings 
was the subject of the monthly meet- 
ing of the Violin Teachers Guild, at 

‘arl Fischer Hall on the morning of 
Feb, 2. The participants in the dis- 
cussion were Dimitri Mitropoulos, co- 
conductor of the New York Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony ; Max Aronoff, 
head of the New School of Music 
in Philadelphia and violist of the 
Curtis String Quartet; and Quain- 
tain Eaton, associate editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA 


“The real problem is one of 
times,” said Mr. Mitropoulos. 
men want to make money quickly, 
and consequently leave their schools 
before they have learned their instru- 
ments. They choose the easy way— 
to study a wind instrument, which 
can be learned more quickly, and 
which will bring more money. But 
the situation is even more tragic than 
we think. Work and struggle and 
suffering are necessary to a good life, 
and in America it seems that the pur- 
suit of happiness means to make less 
effort and take less time. 

“There is no difficulty in New York 
and the other large centers,” he con- 
tinued, “But in smaller cities, where 


our 
“Young 


a smaller minimum can be paid, men 
do not want to work. Also the union, 
while it is like eating—and we can’t 
go without eating—worries only how 
to place its members. 

“Perhaps the only way to encour- 
age young people to study strings is 
to offer scholarships, or some mone- 
tary advantage. Also, I want to make 
a plea for more serious, and less su- 
perficial, general education.” 

Asked what the requirements would 
be for a string player he would ac- 
cept in the orchestra, Mr. Mitropoulos 
again emphasized the knowledge of 
the instrument, which so few young 
men seem to possess. 

“We conductors can 
badly trained player,” 
orchestras make 


smell out the 
he said. “Our 
sound, but have no 


style. The players have been asked 
for tone, and they make tone. Some- 
times I even go so far as to say 


‘Please 
time !” 

The situation throughout the coun- 
try, as gleaned from correspondence 
with more than a dozen conductors 
and educators, was touched on by 
Miss Eaton, who presided, after an 
introduction by Blanche Schwarz 
Levy, executive secretary-treasurer of 
the guild. Mr. Aronoff described the 
conditions in his school, which is 
thought to be the only one in the 


don’t play espressivo all the 


country that specifically prepares all 
its students for careers as perform- 
ers in orchestras and ensembles. 


A lively discussion concluded the 
meeting, with several noted string 
players and educators taking part. 
Among these were Henri Temianka, 
Gesa de Kresz, Bela Urban, Paul 
Doktor, Leona Flood, Erno Valasek, 
Orlando Cole, Leonid Bolotine, Eva 
Kovach, from Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
Doris Adams Hunn, chairman of the 
young artists contests of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Joseph Wagner Resigns 
As Conductor in Duluth 


DuLutH, M1nNn.—Joseph Wagner, 
conductor of the Duluth Symphony 
for the past two and a half years, has 
resigned his post. Conducting en- 
gagements in Europe next summer 
and fall will prevent his return in time 
to open the Duluth season. 


Toledo Orchestra 
Re-engages Stresemann 


Totevo.—The Toledo Orchestra has 
re-engaged Wolfgang Stresemann as 
conductor for the 1950-51 season. It 
will he his second season in that posi- 
tion. 
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Chicago Symphony Names 
Schick Assistant Conductor 


Cuicaco.—George Schick has been 
appointed assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony for the 1950-5{ 
season. He succeeds Tauno Han- 
nikainen, who has resigned as as- 
sociate conductor. Like the _ or- 
chestra’s new conductor for next sea- 
son, Rafael Kubelik, Mr. Schick was 
born in Czechoslovakia. He was a 
pupil of Alexander Zemlinsky, and at- 
tended the Conservatory of Prague, 
where he later succeeded George 
Szell as an instructor. He made his 
conducting debut at the Opera House 
in Prague in 1927, and he conducted 
in England, Italy, and Germany be- 
fore he came to the United States in 
1939 as accompanist for Risé Stevens. 
He has been a citizen of this country 
since 1942, and during the war served 
with the Navy. Since then he has 
conducted opera performances 
throughout the United States, includ- 
ing some for the New York City 
Opera Company and the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera, and he has been guest 
conductor with such orchestras as the 
Minneapolis Symphony and the San 
Francisco Symphony. He has been 
musical director of the Little Sym- 
phony in Montreal for the past two 
seasons. He is 41 years old. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir 
Plans Duplicate Festivals 


3ETHLEHEM, PENNA.—To commem- 
orate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of J. S. Bach, the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem plans to repeat 
on May 26 and 27 the program of the 
regular Bach Festival, scheduled for 
May 19 and 20. The program will 
include the Christmas Oratorio and 
the Mass in B minor. The duplicate 
festival will only be held, however, if 
the applications for tickets, made prior 
to March 15, is considered encourag- 
ing. 


Oley Speaks Library 
Dedicated in Ohio Town 


The Oley Speaks Music Library, a 
memorial to the Ohio composer, was 
dedicated, on Dec. 11, at Canal Win- 
chester, fifteen miles southeast of 
Columbus. Mr. Speaks, who planned 


the library four years before his 
death, died on Aug. 7, 1948. The 
high-school building, housing the 
music library, is built around the 
school the composer attended as a 
boy. Governor Frank J. Lausche 
spoke at the dedicatory program, 


which included songs by the com- 
poser, sung by his niece, Margaret 
Speaks. 


Krenek Opera Commissioned 
Through Mitropoulous Grant 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, has given the Chicago Musical 
College grant-in-aid of $2,000, which 
will be used for the composition of a 
television opera by Ernst Krenek, 
chairman of the college’s composition 
department. Mr. Krenek has been 
granted a leave of absence this spring 
to complete the opera. 


New Orleans Symphony 
Re-engages Freccia 

New Orteans.—The New Orleans 
Symphony Society has _ re-engaged 
Massimo Freccia for his seventh sea- 
son as conductor of the orchestra. 
The society will operate on a budget 
of $200,000 next season, and the or- 
chestra will be enlarged to include 85 
players, it was announced. 


Myra Hess Cancels 
End of American Tour 


Dame Myra Hess has cancelled the 
remainder of her American tour this 
season because of illness. Doctors 
have advised the English pianist to 
take an eight-week rest to recover 
from an attack of infectious hepatitis. 
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casional radio broadcasts, seemed to 
have gone the way of all flesh. Yet 
the delightful little piece of orchestral 
salon music—it is scarcely more than 
that—was this time found to have life 
in it still. Certainly there is no need 
to bury it as long as Mr. Mitropoulos 
is about, to conduct it with the deli- 
cacy, wit and genuine Gallic grace he 
imparted to it. The orchestra, too, ap- 
peared to enjoy the experiencé, and 
performed the pretty trifle with a 
lightness and transparency that lent 
vitality to its slender content. Indeed, 
one had the feeling that Mr. Mitro- 
poulos might do much worse than en- 


gineer intermittent revivals of the 
other symphonic poems of Saint- 
Saéns—particularly Phaéton and La 


Jeunesse d’Hercule. 


Doubtless the violin concerto shows 
its years, but one learns to bear with 
the work anew when it is played with 
such virtuosity and spirit as the ad- 
mirable Zino Francescatti brought to 
it. Possibly he performed it some- 
what more robustly than one has 
heard it from some outstanding vio- 


linists in years gone by. But his 
playing was so musical, so tasteful, 
so balanced, and technically so well 


schooled that one cannot possibly ob- 
ject to an occasional infusion of virile 
muscularity. At any rate, it was a 
sovereign performance, both as to solo 
achievement and finish of orchestral 
background. 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony ap- 
pears to be another of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ enthusiasms. The reading he 
provided was filled with the essential 
exuberance and humor of the work, 
if not invariably with the ultimate 
syllable of its lyricism and poetry. 
The haste with which the conductor 
embarked upon the Larghetto was to 
be felt in the form and the amiable 
spirit of the movement. But despite 


a few inconsistencies of pace, the 
masterpiece was vibrant and alive. The 
audience was stirred as it has not 
often been latterly by performances of 


the work. A thoroughly brilliant and 


exhilarating account of the dances 
from Falla’s The Three-Cornered 
Hat furnished the program with a 
rousing close. 

—H. F. P. 


Pennario Performs 
Arthur Bliss Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Leon- 
ard Pennario, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 21: 


Symphonic Poem, Omphale’s Spin- 
ee Po aint-Saéns 
Piano Concerto, B flat major..... Bliss 
Symphony No. 2, D major... Beethoven 
Dances from The Three-Cornered 
OPER re Fee Ree er Falla 


Arthur Bliss’ Piano Concerto was 
commissioned by the British Council 
for the New York World’s Fair and 
first performed in Carnegie Hall on 
June 10, 1939, by the English pianist 
Solomon. It was not heard again until 
Leonard Pennario revived it in the 
season of 1942-43 for a series of 
orchestral appearances. At this con- 
cert, Mr. Pennario played it with 
astounding force and assurance. He 
has a phenomenal technique, which 
made child’s play of the bristling 
difficulties of the piano part. But it 
must be admitted that his brilliant 
efforts could have been devoted with 
more purpose to a better work. 

It is possible for music to achieve 
a certain distinction by its degree of 
badness, and Mr. Bliss’ Piano Con- 
certo merits this negative accolade. 
It is one of the tawdriest piano con- 
certos that has appeared in this gen- 
eration, rivalled only by the Khacha- 
turian concerto (and one or two 
others) in its noisy emptiness, shoddy 
musical materials and vulgarity of 
style. Mr. Bliss has indulged in a 
few stock dissonances and tricks ‘of 
modern orchestration. Apart from 


these, his music is merely a second- 
rate imitation of Rachmaninoff and 
other masters of the romantic con- 
certo in the grand manner. The pianist 
is constantly busied with hammering 
out the most banal figurations, in 
octaves, thirds, fourths, and other 
combinations, used purely for sonor- 
ity’s sake. The orchestra howls and 
growls, and occasionally sings an in- 
sipidly sentimental tune, to keep the 
audience from getting restless. Mr. 
Mitropoulos did well by the work. 
The rest of the program was re- 
peated from the earlier concerts of 
the week. At the close of the con- 
certo Mr. Pennario was recalled sev- 
eral times. 

—R. S. 
Georges Enesco Celebrates 
A Sixtieth Anniversary 


Symphony Orchestra. Georges En- 
esco and Jonel Perlea conducting. 
Georges Enesco and Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinists; Georges Enesco, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 21, 2:30: 

Concerto for Two Violins, D minor 
eebee ek eta beeces Bach 
Rumanian Sonata No. 3, A minor, 

for piano and violin.......... Enesco 
Suite No. 2, for Orchestra, C major 
Miki pagssik Krk Pee Enesco 
Rhapsody No. 1, 
ede sbeobuc soe buntdss ves Enesco 

Georges Enesco appeared as com- 
poser, violinist, conductor, and pi- 
anist in this specially arranged con- 
cert on the sixtieth anniversary of 
his first public appearance. Almost 
self-effacing in his modesty, Mr. En- 
esco received an ovation when he 
first appeared, and again at the close 
of the concert. Mr. Enesco’s former 
pupil, Yehudi Menuhin, joined him in 
an observance to the bicentennial of 
Bach’s death, playing the Concerto 
for Two Violins. Jonel Perlea, of 
the Metropolitan, conducted the con- 
certo expertly, keeping it well-paced 
and alive, and maintaining a good bal- 
ance, so that the contrapuntal lines 
came through with clarity. The Largo 
was noteworthy for the lovely, sing- 
ing tone of the soloists. 


Rumanian 
minor 





Arthur Bliss 


Leonard Pennario 


Mr. Enesco took over the role of 


pianist, with Mr. Menuhin as violin- 
ist, in his Rumanian Sonata No. 3. 
The work affords many interesting 
moments, especially the mysterious, 
brooding mood of the second move- 
ment. At times one wished that the 
tone of the piano might have come 
more to the fore, for the sake of 
better balance. 

In the second half of the concert, 
Mr. Enesco led the orchestra in a 
spirited performance of his Second 
Suite in C major, Op. 20, and the 
well-known First Rumanian Rhap- 
sody. Although the group was brought 
together for the performance, the en- 
semble was admirable most of the 
time, and the men responded to Mr. 
Enesco’s dynamic personality with a 


warmth of tone that at times reached 
brilliant proportions. 

—G. K. B 
Mitropoulos Conducts 
Symphony By Von Webern 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Robert Casadesus, pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26: 


rr Cherubini 
E flat major 

Beethoven 

. Webern 

" Rachmaninoff 


Overture to Anacréon. 
Piano Concerto No. 5, 
(Emperor) 
Symphony, Op. 21...... 
Symphonic Dances 


Not only lovers of contemporary 
(Continued on page 271) 
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8 Outstanding String Players 


(QUICK & MOMBAERTS 


Duo Artists 


Robert Quick, Violin 


Gui Mombaerts, Piano 


WINFIELD CRAWFORD 


Baritone 


"A rich and resonant voice." 


—Washington, D. C., Post 


THE CHORALISTS 


John Halloran, Conductor 


surprise of the season 


. Choralists explore music refreshing- 


ly." 


Seymour Raven, Chicago Tribune 


"Only the warmest praise." 


—Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun-Times 


COYAL McMAHAN 


Baritone 


"Porgy and Bess"’ 


year in "'Finian's Rainbow."' In 


“The Moonlight Mourners” 


GUNNAR SANDVOLD 


Baritone 


“A beautiful voice." 
—Rockford, Ill., Star 
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Toscanini And NBC Symphony 
To Make Cross-Country Tour 


RTURO TOSCANINI and the 
NBC Symphony will begin their 
first coast-to-coast tour of the 
United States with a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, on April 


14. RCA Victor division of the Radio 


Corporation of America will sponsor 
the tour, which has been planned “in 
observance of the musical achieve- 
ments made in America during the 
past fifty years.” 

Twenty cities will be visited within 
a period of six weeks. Approximately 
125 persons, including the conductor, 
the orchestra, librarians, and other 
personnel, will make the tour in a 
special train. An average of three con- 
certs a week will be given, and an 
estimated 100,000 people will hear 
the ensemble. None of the tour con- 
certs will be broadcast. 

Marks Levine, president of Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion and co-ordinator of the tour, said 
that arrangements were completed in 
one of the shortest periods ever at- 
tempted for the booking of a major 
concert attraction. He sent telegrams 
to concert managers in the twenty 
cities asking if they could reserve 
dates for “the biggest possible con- 
cert attraction before the public to- 
day,” not mentioning Mr. Toscanini’s 
name, since the conductor had not yet 
given formal consent to the tour. 
Several managers guessed that the 
conductor was involved and_ tele- 
phoned immediately for further de- 
tails. Following Mr. Toscanini’s ac- 
ceptance, the tour was booked in four 
days. 

I: announcing the tour, Frank M. 
Folsom, president of RCA, said, “This 
tour serves as fitting recognition of 
the musical achievements of our 
country during the first fifty years of 
the tw:ntieth century, a period during 
which the United States attained 
world leadership in the art of making 
great music and bringing it into the 
American home. This nation-wide 
tour by Maestro Toscanini under- 
scores this accomplishment. It is also 
an impressive portent for the second 





Arturo Toscanini 


half of the century and our future 
musical culture, which will continue 
to develop and expand through the 
media of live concerts, records, radio 
broadcasts and television.” 

Mr. Toscanini, who will be 83 on 
March 25, has conducted the NBC 
Symphony since its organization in 
1937. He has conducted it and other 
major orchestras in eastern and mid- 
western cities, and in the spring of 
1940 made a sixteen-concert tour of 
South America with the NBC Sym- 
phony. 

The cities and dates listed for the 
forthcoming tour include Baltimore, 
April 17; Richmond, April 16; At- 
lanta, April 22; New Orleans, April 
25; Houston, April 27; Austin, April 
29; Dallas, May 1; Pasadena, May 3 
and 5; San Francisco, May 7; Port- 
land, May 9; Seattle, May 10; Den- 
ver, May 13; St. Louis, May 15; Chi- 
cago, May 17; Detroit, May 19; 
Cleveland, May 21; Pittsburgh, May 
23; Washington, May 25; and Phila- 
delphia, May 27. 
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Nelson Eddy 


After his return from entertaining 
American servicemen overseas, Nelson 
Eddy will begin his seventh consecu- 
tive coast-to-coast tour on March 1 in 
Riverside, Calif. The tour will con- 
tinue through Arizona, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Alabama. Three 
weeks of recitals in Florida will com- 
plete the tour, after which the bari- 
tone will return to his Los Angeles 
home. 

Mr. Eddy’s next tour, which will 
begin in October, will include Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and cities 
west of Denver. A tour during March 
and April, 1951, will be confined to 


Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Indiana, 


Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and New 
Mexico. 
Theodore Paxson, the baritone’s 


able accompanist for the past 21 years, 
remains with him. 


Wagner Opera Troupe 
Inaugurates 1950 Tour 


The Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company production of The Barber 
of Seville was given the first presen- 
tation of its three-week 1950 tour on 
Jan. 28 at Indiana, Penna. The re- 
maining performances were scheduled 


as follows: Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 29; 
West Chester, Penna, Jan. 30; 


Blacksburg, Va., Feb. 1; Raleigh, N. 
C., Feb. 2; Rock Hill, S. C., Feb. 3; 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Feb. 5; Talla- 
hassee, Fla., Feb. 6 and 7; Mont- 


gomery, Ala., Feb. 8; Sheffield, Ala.,° 


Feb. 9; Bowling Green, Ky., Feb. 10; 
Evansville, Ind., Feb. 11; Quincy, IIl., 
Feb. 12; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 13; 
Lexington, Ky., Feb. 14; Steubenville, 
Ohio; Feb. 15; Fredericksburg, Va., 
Feb. 16; and Princeton, N. J., Feb. 17. 


Soviet Union Praises 
New Shostakovich Oratorio 


Song of the Forests, a new oratorio 
by Dimitri Shostakovich, was highly 
praised following its first perform- 
ance, in Leningrad, recently. The 
oratorio, with words by Eugene 
Dolmatovsky, pays tribute to Stalin’s 
afforestation plan. 


Rare Record Program 


Given at Metropolitan 


Wallace Butterworth, who conducts 
a radio program, Voices That Live, 
over the ABC network, offered a con- 
cert of nineteen rare recordings in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of Jan. 16. Mr. Butterworth, 
seated at a table to the left of the 
stage, made comments and introduced 
the singers. On the right was a small 
dais on which people appeared in cos- 
tumes worn by various singers after 
several of the numbers. 

The audience was one of opera pro- 
portions and the well-amplified 
records were listened to with interest 
and occasionally with enthusiasm. 

The oldest record of the evening 
reproduced Francesco Tamagno’s 
singing of the death scene of Otello 
from Verdi’s opera, a most disap- 
pointing record. The voice sounded 
white and open except in the very 
high tones, and there was little to sug- 
gest the great singer of tradition. A 
recording of the tag end of O para- 
diso, sung bv Jean de Reszke, and 
made from the prompter’s box, pro- 
duced mostly the reiterated noise of 
the turning wax cylinder with an oc- 
casional whoop which might have 
been made hy anyone. 

Another low point of the program 
was Adelina Patti’s Home Sweet 
Home, a record that sells, if memory 
serves, for five dollars. It was made 
when the artist was 63, and is merely 
a wheeze by a very old woman. Just 
why a recording by Blanche Marchesi 
of a French folk song was played at 
all is difficult to understand. The 
younger Marchesi never had much, if 
any, voice, and her mother, the great 
Mathilde, declined to waste time 
teaching her. The writer heard her 
some forty vears ago, and it was a 
travesty of singing even then. 

The evening began with Luisa 
Tetrazzini’s recording of Oscar's 
aria from the last act of A Masked 
Ball. Unwise fioriture, not in the 
score, did nothing to improve this, but 
a lightning staccato on an FE flat 
above the staff followed by a head- 
long chromatic run down two oc- 
taves was breath-taking. John Mc- 
Cormack’s lovely voice and uncom- 
municative stvle were heard in two 
inconsequential songs, and Giovanni 
Zenatello sang Otello’s entrance. 
Rosa Ponselle’s superb singing of 
Giulia’s difficult Tu che imploro from 
La Vestale was worth all the rest. 

Also represented were Feodor 
Chaliapin, in an indifferent excerpt 
from Ibert’s music for the film, Don 
Quichotte; Louise Homer; Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who sang several of the 
Proch Variations especially well; Lu- 
crezia Bori: Giovanni Martinelli; 
Giuseppe de Luca; and Edward John- 
son. The last three were present, and 
were compelled to acknowledge tu- 
multuous applause. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink was 
poorly represented by an aria from 
Mozart’s J.a Clemenza di Tito, dull in 
itself and very badly reproduced, giv- 
ing no impression of the greatness of 
her voice. In introducing this record, 
Mr. Butterworth was at fault in 
speaking of Heinrich Conried’s hav- 
ing engaged the contralto. This is an 
error. She made her first Metropoli- 
tan appearance in 1899, and Conried 
did not take the helm until four years 
later. It also seems improbable that 
after twenty years before the pub- 
lic Mme. Schumann-Heink had no 
evening dress and had to wear one 
belonging to Lillian Nordica for her 
audition. 

Enrico Caruso, of course, ended 
proceedings, first with an_ inconse- 
quential French song and then with 
Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci. This 
provoked a demonstration. 

One regretted not hearing record- 
ings by Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica 
and Marcella Sembrich, all of whom 
did excellent if pioneer work in the 
field. Perhaps there will be another 
similar concert. 

—Joun ALAn HAUGHTON 
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music but also the conservatives 
(did they but know it) owe Dimitri 
Mitropoulos as great debt for his 
devoted interpretation of Anton von 
Webern’s Symphony for chamber 
orchestra. For this work is a dis- 
tinguished achievement in an idiom, 
the twelve-tone system, that the 
public has had little opportunity to 
assimilate. It is as functional and 
intrinsically beautiful in its design 
as a sun-bleached shell or a veined 
autumn leaf. Whether the open- 
minded listener could follow its 
contrapuntal intricacies at first hear- 
ing or not, he could not fail to 
recognize its closely integrated de- 
velopment, symmetry of form, and 
exquisitely sensitive sonorous tex- 
ture. Forewarned by Cecil Smith’s 
program note that the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony audience “prob- 
ably has never been asked to listen 
to a more exacting composition, in 
the whole 108-year history of the 
Society,” the audience at this con- 
cert was sharply divided into those 
who protested (some of them audi- 
bly), and those who were sincerely 
fascinated by the music. The ayes 
recalled Mr. Mitropoulos several 
times at the close, and the nays 
emitted some ineffectual boos. 
Webern’s Symphony was com- 
missioned by the League of Com- 
posers and had its world premiere 
in Town Hall on Dec. 18, 1929. It 





that the ear can follow the sub- 
jects quite easily. The rhythm 
here is static, and the emphasis 


upon spacing and structural sym- 
metry. In the theme and variations, 
the rhythm is more complex (four 
of the variations are rapid), and the 
condensation of material even 
greater. The important aspect of 
the symphony, however, is not its 
structural intricacy. Any well- 
schooled musical craftsman, who 
had mastered the twelve-tone sys- 
tem, might achieve that. It is the 
fact that the music is communicat- 
ive, eloquent and spiritually alive. 
Whether one likes its particular 
idiom or not, one must acknowledge 
the presence of a master. Mr. 
Mitropoulos should have repeated 
the work, as he _ repeated the 
Schémberg Serenade at the ISCM 
concert on Nov. 23, but perhaps the 
Philharmonic-Symphony audience 
would have rebelled at so disturb- 
ing, if salutary, an exposure. 


Mr. Casadesus and Mr. Mitro- 
poulos offered an unusually mas- 
sive and robust interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 
They concentrated on the display 
elements in the work, and made one 
realize that no composer since has 
combined in this form as good ma- 
terial with as much showmanship. 
Seldom does one hear the opening 
arpeggios so sonorously proclaimed, 
or the attack in the rondo so 
powerfully sustained. What was 
missing was the introspective qual- 
ity of the music, especially in the 
Adagio. Neither pianist nor con- 





Robert Gunitvens 


Hershy Kay 


to hear Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic 
Dances, one of his weakest scores 
Did Mr. Mitropoulos purposely fol- 
low the Webern Symphony with a 
second-rate work in an outmoded 
tradition, in order to bring home 
the point that it is not the idiom 
but the originality and quality of 
music that counts? 

ae 


Pension Fund Concert 
Presents Three Soloists 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
duo-pianists. Pension fund benefit 


concert. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 28: 
Overture to the Flying Dutchman 
ident abhtel tdawsbnedi wees Wagner 


A Siegfried Idyl...... . Wagner 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire 

Spell, from Die Walkire....Wagner 
Concerto for Two Pianos...... Poulenc 
Popular Songs: 


season’s second Pension Fund bene- 
fit concert with a dynamic and 
tonally sumptuous version of the 
overture to the Flying Dutchman 
A Siegfried Idyl, which followed, 
received a quietly poignant per- 
formance. 

Lawrence Tibbett joined the or- 
chestra for the final pages of Die 
Walkiire, singing Wotan’s Fare- 
well, after which the orchestra con- 
tinued with the Magic Fire Spell. 
Somehow this music did not quite 
make its effect. Mr. Tibbett has 
been heard to better advantage on 
other occasions, and the orchestra 
lacked the glowing opulence of tone 
it should have had. 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe gave a spirited performance 
of the Poulenc concerto. Their 
tone was attractively bright, and 
their sensitivity to each other 
made for a good ensemble. The 


rhythms were exciting but always 
kept in hand, and the tonal balance 
always remained expert. The duo- 
pianists’ own arrangements of popu- 
lar songs displayed considerable 


imagination. The audience loved 
them, and demanded more. 
- G. K. B 


Hershy Kay Conducts 
Premiere of Revueltas Work 


New York Chamber Orchestra. 
Hershy Kay, conductor. Molly Stark- 
man, soprano. Times Hall, Jan. 23: 


Rondino for Wind Octet, Op. posth. 

60 4g 04 0504 2494 cbse 8 Beethoven 
Serenade, C minor, K. 388...... Mozart 
Motivos de Son .......ssseeee: Roldan 


lasts only ten minutes, but is ex- ductor seemed to feel very deeply Falling in Love with Love, from (First ~~ a - ee 
tremely concentrated. The sym- about the music, despite the vigo: . bee ag go a Three Pieces for Chamber Orches- 

a, _ fa } . Pp igor The Continental, from The Gay North 
phony is made up of two move- of their approach. Shearees ape iegs a We scaccueessaentacens .. »Nor 
ments, the first a double canon, the The Song Is You, from Music Ocho ger Nag performance) evueltas 

° *? c eeee . 
second a theme followed by seven It was good to hear Cherubini’s ha Love Me Tonight HoT La Création du Monde........Milhaud 
variations. Although the canon in Overture to Anacréon again, music «—__g ccc cncccccccece ers . . 
the first movement is distributed that makes it easy to understand (Arranged for two pianos and orches- _The members of be 8 New York 
among the instruments, so that each why Beethoven praised Cherubini tra by Arthur hittemore and Jack Chamber Orchestra are first-rate per- 
one plays only one or two notes, in 1823, as “the contemporary whom — formers, and, under Hershy Kay’s 
the texture is so expertly handled I most admire.” And it was sad Dimitri Mitropoulos opened the (Continued on page 273) 
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New Friends of Music, 
Town Hall, Jan, 15, 5:30 


The New Friends of Music di- 
vided their attention between Mozcart 
and Schonberg at this concert. The 
performers were the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet (headed by the veteran Rudolf 
Kolisch, and including also Albert 
Rahier, second violin; Bernard Milof- 
sky, viola; and Ernst Friedlander, 
cello); John Wummer, flutist; and 
Patricia Neway, soprano. The after- 
noon began with the fourth of the 
quartets Mozart dedicated to Haydn 

the one in E flat, K. 428. The sec- 
ond item was the Quartet in D, K. 
285, for flute, violin, viola and cello, 
which Mozart completed in Mann- 
heim, on Christmas Day, 1777, “for a 
certain Mr. De-Jean—or Dechamps— 
a great friend and admirer of mine,” 
the composer had written in one of 
his letters. Then came the more mo- 
mentous business of the day, Sch6n- 
berg’s Second Quartet, in F sharp 
minor, in the third and fourth move- 
ments of which a_ soprano 
poetry by Stefan George. 


sings 


The Mozart works were delightfully 
played by the Pro Arte performers. 
The special joy of the occasion was 
the adorable quartet, whose Adagio, 
with flute solo and plucked strings, 
calls to mind Gluck, and whose final 
Rondo is a priceless treasure. Mr. 
Wummer’s flute virtuosity never 
seemed quite so memorable. 

Admirable and indisputably authen- 
tic was the presentation of the 
Schonberg quartet. It dates from 
1907-08, and is not one of its com- 
poser’s more problematic creations. 
Possibly, as Dika Newlin says, “it 
does not display so intense an integra- 
tion of structure as the First.” Parts 


of it show the imprint of Mahler, but 
the Finale manifests genuine atonal- 
ity. Miss Neway sang the soprano 
passages, with their gigantic octave 
leaps, with the expertness of one 
wholly dedicated to this sort of music. 
It was, all told, a thoroughgoing ex- 
perience for Schénberg worshippers. 


“5. £.F. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 15 


A numerous audience filled Carne- 
gie Hall to hear Marian Anderson’s 
first New York recital of the season. 
Her long program included Handel’s 
The Land of Dreams, O What Pleas- 
ure, Come to Me Soothing Sleep, and 
The Trumpet Is Calling; Schubert’s 
Dem Unendlichen, Der Lindenbaum, 
Gesang des Harfners, and Auf der 
3ruck; Madre, pietosa Vergine, from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino; a group 
of American songs — Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Nocturne, Samuel Zimbalist’s O 
Take Me to Your Breathing Heart 
(in its first New York performance), 
Howard Swanson’s The Negro Speaks 
of Rivers, and Charles Griffes’ By a 
Lonely Forest Pathway, and We'll to 
the Woods and Gather May; and a 
concluding group of spirituals, in ar- 
rangements by Hall Johnson, Hamil- 
ton Forrest, and Edward Boatner. 

To all this music Miss Anderson 
brought a serene dignity of presence 
and a dedicated concentration of her 
vocal and spiritual resources. To each 
song she brought an intensely personal 
and communicative projection of emo- 
tional values, and even when her voice 
did not flow as freely or as beauti- 
fully as it has on other occasions her 
interpretations were deeply impres- 
sive. She was at the height of her 
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communicative powers in Dem Un- 
endlichen, and in Gesang des Harf- 
ners, in which she gave the religiosity 
of the texts and music a wonderful 
personal dimension of humility and 
conviction. The excellences of Miss 
Anderson’s singing of spirituals are 
too well known to need recounting, 
and the American songs were almost 
equally well sung. It was a particular 
pleasure to hear again Howard Swan- 
son’s The Negro Speaks of Rivers. 
Only in the Verdi aria did the singer 
seem out of her element. It is a 
soprano aria, and even the great per- 
sonal force of the contralto’s singing 
could not compensate for the lack of 
climactic brilliance in her upper 
voice. Franz Rupp, Miss Anderson’s 
accompanist for many seasons, pro- 
vided expert collaboration at the 
piano. 


—J.H., Ir. 


Marie Arakian, Soprano 
Times Hall, Jan. 15 


Miss Arakian, a native of Armenia 
now living in this country, has ap- 
peared here in recital before. This 
time her program included Italian, 
German, French and Armenian arias 
and songs. Miss Arakian disclosed a 
pleasing personality and a warm voice 
of rather attractive texture. She was 
at ease in all four languages, and her 
diction was excellent. Her awareness 
of the context of the songs enabled 
her to project them freely. A basic 
weakness of her production, however, 
was a certain rigidity that caused her 
tones to spread when she attempted to 
sing full voice. 

The opening Italian songs were vi- 
vacious and pleasing. Her German 
songs also came off well, except when, 
in Strauss’ Traum durch die Dam- 
merung, she did not evoke the tran- 
quillity the song demands. Perhaps the 
high point of the program was II est 
doux, il est bon, from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, which she sang with real 
authority and brilliance. Louise Mar- 
diros supplied sensitive accompani- 
ments. 


—G. K. B. 


Miklos Schwalb, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 15 


Miklos Schwalb presented an am- 
bitious program that embraced all 
three sonatas of Beethoven’s Op. 10; 
Ravel’s Valse Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales; and Liszt’s Vallée d’Obermann, 
Au Bord d’une Source, and Spanish 
Rhapsody. As on previous occasions, 
the pianist’s work was again notable 
for its individuality of approach, tech- 
nical address, and uncommonly attrac- 
tive tone. 

These qualities Mr. Schwalb ex- 
hibited effectively in the Ravel and 
Liszt works. Here, too, there were 
sweep and poetry in his playing, al- 
though there was also a tendency to 
overemphasize the sentimental. In the 
Beethoven sonatas, however, the pian- 
ist’s erratic rhythms and saccharine 
rubatos undermined the  music’s 
strength. Skillfully though he han- 
dled their technical difficulties, their 
finales alone—particularly that of the 
D major sonata—remained more or 
less completely free from distortion 
and maintained a recognizable line. 


Pro Arte Quartet 
92nd Street YMHA, Jan. 16 


The first performance in New York 
of the String Trio, Op. 45, by Arnold 
Schénberg provided the showpiece of 
this program by the Pro Arte Quartet 
of the Universjty of Wisconsin. The 
program also contained Beethoven’s F 
minor Quartet, Op. 95, and Schubert’s 
Death and the Maiden Quartet. 

Schénberg’s Trio was commissioned 
by the Harvard University department 
of music for the Harvard Symposium 
on Music Criticism, and first per- 
formed on that occasion, in Cam- 
bridge, in May, 1947. It is one more 
expertly made mood piece that be- 
longs to the seemingly endless twi- 





Marian Anderson 


Miklos Schwalb 


light of romanticism. Histrionics, no- 
bility, and nostalgia here give way to 
a thin, complaining wail of despair 
But the romantic genre is unmistak- 
able, in spite of the atonal thesis. 

Rudolf Kolisch and his associates 
ot the Pro Arte Quartet were in their 
usual good form, though overempha- 
sized dynamics in the Beethoven quar- 
tet tended to throw that work a little 
out of balance. It is one of the freest 
pieces, formally speaking, that Bee- 
thoven ever wrote; but its asymmetry 
is fully designed in the form and in 
the writing-patterns, and an even 
stricter observance of note and 
sentence values than usual is called 
for, rather than an exaggeration of 
the aspects of unbalance. 


—P. G-H. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Kosciuszko Foundation, Jan. 16 


Robert Goldsand’s third program in 
his Chopin cycle included the Prelude 
in C sharp minor; Rondo a la Mazur; 
Nocturne in F major, Op. 15, Nov. 1; 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 4; Fantasy in 
F minor; two Mazyrkas, in B minor 
and B major; Nocturne in G minor; 
Waltz in A flat major, Op. 64, No. 
3; Nocturne in E flat major; Ballade 
in A flat major; two more Mazurkas, 
in F minor and A minor; and the 
Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 53. 

Mr. Goldsand possessed the relaxed 
tone that is essential for Chopin play- 
ing; the music sang beautifully most 
of the time, even though this particu- 
lar program did not seem to find Mr. 
Goldsand completely at ease. One must 
respect the endless amount of work 
that goes into the preparation of a 
six-recital Chopin series, even down 
to the learning of such inconsequential 
music as the early, seldom-heard C 
minor Sonata. 

Mr. Goldsand’s best playing of the 
evening was in the nocturnes and 
mazurkas. The larger works also con- 
tained many rewarding moments, but 
the great climactic sweep of the 
Fantasy and the Ballade did not alto- 
gether materialize. The Polonaise, on 
the other hand, was brilliant and com- 


pelling. 
—G. K. B. 


Juilliard Quartet 
Times Hall, Jan, 16 


The Juilliard Quartet, made up of 
Robert Mann and Robert Koff, vio- 
lins; Raphael Hillyer, viola; and 
Arthur Winograd, cello, opened a 
series of four programs built around 
the four quartets of Arnold Schon- 
berg, in Times Hall, on Jan. 16. The 
first program contained Schubert's 
Quartettsatz, and Quartet in D minor 
(Death and the Maiden), and Schon- 
berg’s Third Quartet, Op. 30 (1927). 
The later programs will include not 
only Schénberg’s other quartets, but 
also the Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, 
for string quartet, piano, and reciter. 
The rest of the repertoire will be 
chosen from music by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert, all of whom 
lived and worked in Vienna at one 
time or another, as did Schénberg. 

The program contained an Intro- 
duction to My Four Quartets, by 
Schénberg himself, written in such 
peculiar English that one feels certain 
that he penned it in the language otf 
his adopted country. Schénberg points 


(Continued on page 274) 
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able direction, they provided a thor- 
oughly delightful evening. The music 
they played was unhackneyed, and 
varied in instrumental combination. 
The charming Beethoven and Mozart 
works required eight wind instruments, 
Silvestre Revueltas’ Ocho por Radio 
is scored for eight players of various 
mstrumental denominations, and needs 
but one player for the percussion. 

The evening had two memorable 
high points, judiciously placed at the 
end ot each half of the program. Mil- 
haud’s La Création du Monde received 
a performance that brought out ex- 
citingly all the unmitigated jazziness 
in this delectable score. No less stir- 
ring was Amadeo Roldan’s Motivos 
de Son. This set of eight songs, ‘o 
texts in a Spanish dialect by Nicola 
Guillén, is based upon the son, a pro- 
vincial dance rhythm not unrelated to 
the rhumba. But the fusion of the 
popular with the serious is complete, 
and the result is a stirring song. cycle 
of deeply moving sentiment. Miss 
Starkman communicated most of its 
emotional content beautifully, though 
her low tones were not quite audible 
above the orchestra. The Alex North 
novelty seems a contrived exposition 
of thin ideas, though it is skillfully 
orchestrated, and obtains some inter- 
esting sonorities. 


—A. B. 


Italo Tajo Soloist 
With Little Orchestra, Jan, 30 


As_ usual, there was quantity in 
abundance on this sixth program of 
the Little Orchestra Society. Of 
quality there was definitely less. The 
better features of the occasion were 
the singing by Italo Tajo of three 
Mozart arias, with which he has 
familiarized us through his recordings, 





Alexander Brailowsky 


Italo Tajo 


and which he delivers with mastery 
of style and fine vocal quality. The 
airs that appeared in the list this time 
were Cosi dunque tradisci, K 432; Un 
bacio di mano, K. 541; and Mentre ti 
lascio, o figlia, K. 513. 

Mozart’s adorable Serenade for 
Wind Instruments in E flat, K. 375, 
was competently played, if not with 
the last degree of finish. The evening 
began with a new Sinfonietta by Philip 
James, a work described as “abstract” 
music, with themes “which the com- 
poser hopes are tuneful melodies.” It 
has three movements, the first in 
sonata form with two themes, the 
second a scherzo, the third once more 
a sonata movement, with a first theme 
in the Lydian mode and a second in 
the “mode of a Rumanian folksong.” 
A coda at the end “introduces all the 
themes of the Sinfonietta.” Mr. James 
wrote the work in 1938, as he says, 
for radio, “with purely commercial 
motives,” and then recast it five years 
later. In any case, it seemed on this 
occasion to offer little that could be 
described as ponderable, let alone at- 
tractive. 

Dvorak’s six Legends, which were 
originally piano duets, sounded charm- 
ing enough after the Sinfonietta, but 
extended the concert unnecessarily. 
The evening ended with a Violin Con- 
certo, in E minor, by Frederick Jacobi, 


with Philip Frank playing the solo 
part. The work is more than ten 
years old, and had a previous per- 
formance here by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, under Alexander 
Smallens, with Albert Spalding as 
soloist. The concerto seemed pieced 
together out of odds and ends of 
Wieniawski, Bruch and Vieuxtemps, 
after an introductory dash of modern- 
ism. A _ better performance might 
have revealed merits in the largely 
misshapen score that were not ap- 
parent in this case. 


—H. F. P. 


Brailowsky Soloist 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Alexander Brail- 
owsky, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
31: 
Symphony No. 7, C major (Le Midi) 
er Ore eee Haydn 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
BD CR, Ti GD v0 ke ctneneen Mozart 
Symphotiy Na. 2 .ccccsiciccses Ward 


(First time by the Society) 
Todtentanz, for Piano and Orchestra 
Liszt 


The present listener is unable to 
say exactly when Haydn’s early sym- 
phony called Le Midi (meaning Noon, 
not the South of France) was last 
performed in New York. He himself 
recalfs it from one of the concerts 
of the old New York Symphony, in 
the late winter of 1927, with Walter 
Damrosch conducting. Possibly it was 
given by some other orchestra during 
the 1930's, in which case the reviewer 
was not on hand to hear it. Anyhow, 
he remembers that it struck him as a 
masterpiece of freshness and gracious, 
old-world charm, more than a score 
of years ago; and it sounded every 
jot as delightful on the present oc- 
casion, when its performance by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra greatly ex- 
celled that of the venerable New York 
Symphony. Le Midi is the first of 
the innumerable symphonies Haydn 
wrote for the orchestra of the Ester- 


hazy family at Eisenstadt. The suc- 
ceeding symphony was called Le Soir 
(Evening), and another, composed a 
few years later, bore the name Le 
Matin (Morning 

At the beginning of the autograph 
of Le Midi, Haydn, according to his 
pious custom, placed the words “In 
Nomine Domini”; at the close, “Laus 
Deo.” 

Le Midi displays some of the ele- 
ments and processes of the concerto 
with the concertino and the 
ripieno still persisting (probably be- 
cause the Esterhazy orchestra  in- 
cluded the eminent solo violinist Luigi 
Tomasini and the cellist Joseph 
Weigl). It may be doubted, however, 
whether their playing was superior to 
that of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
violinists, Alexander Hilsberg and 
David Madison, and cellist, Paul Olef- 
sky, on this occasion. Now that this 
organization has at last gotten around 


gZTOSsoO, 


to playing Le Midi for the first time 


at its New York it should 
do so frequently. 

Alexander Brailowsky’s perform- 
ances of Mozart’s A major Concerto 
and Liszt’s spectacular but really tre- 
mendous variations on the Dies 
Irae, were middling-to-incandescent 
achievements. The pianist struck all 
the notes of the A major Concerto, 
but his playing was hardly in the un- 
mistakable Mozart style. It was in- 
variably accurate, but there was little 
of the angelic sensuousnes or the 
melting euphony that, in this concerto, 
represents in some ways the climax of 
Mozartean loveliness. Liszt's Tod- 
tentanz is clearly more Mr. Brailow- 
sky’s affair. As he played it, it was 
vastly more than a brilliant feat of 
virtuosity. Aside from its amazing 
variety of touch and its fierce dy- 
namics the artist’s achievement evok- 
ed much of the blazing imaginative 
quality of Orcagna’s macabre fresco 
of the mediaeval Dance of Death at 
Pisa, where Liszt was inspired to 
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out that he had written at least five 
or six quartets before he published 
the First Quartet. Small wonder that 
he is so consummate a master of the 
idiom. The Third Quartet is so logical, 
so direct and objective in style that it 
presents few interpretative problems. 
Even the haunting beauty of the 
Adagio requires no programmatic in- 
ferences or special inflections. The 
Juilliard Quartet played the music 
with splendid honesty and enthusiasm. 
Every thread of the musical fabric 
was followed logically into the next, 
and the balance of the writing was 
made clear. Had they been playing a 
Bach fugue, the young artists could 
not have been more coherent. 
Schubert’s Quartettsatz served more 
or less as a warm-up, but the Death 
and the Maiden Quartet was excit- 
ingly performed. If the players let 
the rhythmic pulse waver in the first 
movement, they never lost their grip 
on the drive of the music; and in the 
last movement they attacked the sym- 
phonic passages with splendid cour- 
age. 
—R. S. 


Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, Jan. 16 


The second of four concerts by this 
admirable group contained the usual 
premiere, this time of George Klein- 
singer’s Quintet for Clarinet and 
String Quartet. Robert McGinnis and 
the Kroll Quartet—William Kroll, 
Louis Graeler, Nathan Gordon, and 
Avron Twerdowsky — gave a fine- 
grained and balanced performance of 
the three-movement work, which bears 
the stamp of a lively intelligence, if 
not a particularly striking originality. 
It is a 


pleasant piece, told in a 
rather glib idiom, with many pas- 
sages for clarinet virtuosity. The 








a 
% 


composer was present to take a bow. . 
__The concert opened with a jewel- 
like performance of Beethoven’s Ser- 
enade, Op. 8, for violin, viola, and 
cello, played by Joseph Fuchs, Lillian 
Fuchs, and Leonard Rose. Mr. Fuchs 
and Leo Smit were heard in Mozart's 
Sonata in A, K. 380, for piano and 
violin; and the Kroll Quartet gave a 
distinguished account of Dvorak’s 
i Quartet in E flat major, Op 
5 


—Q.E. 
Simon Barere, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 18 


For his second recital of the season 
Mr. Barere had selected a program 
ideally suited to display his virtuosity 
and interpretative powers advan- 
tageously. He began with Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques, Fabel, Trau- 
meswirren and Toccata. Chopin’s 
3allade in F minor, No. 4, and An- 
dante Spianato et Grande Polonaise 
Brillante completed the first half. 
Scriabin’s etudes in C sharp minor, E 
major, A flat major, F sharp minor, 
and D flat major, and Liszt’s Don 
Juan Fantasy formed a crescendo of 
brilliance for an evening of extraor- 
dinary piano playing. Among the most 
memorable tours de force of the re- 
cital were his performances of the 
Schumann Toccata, the Scriabin 
Etude in D flat major and the Liszt 
Fantasy, which Mr. Barere plays as 
well as any pianist of our time. 


Joseph Laderoute, Tenor 
Town Hall, Jan, 18 


Joseph Laderoute, being primarily 
an oratorio singer, though he has 
also been heard hereabouts in opera 
and in concert, did not surprise his 
audience by giving up the first group 
of his Town Hall program to a 
quantity of airs and recitatives from 
Handel’s Messiah. These were, by 
and large, perhaps his best accom- 
plishments of the evening. They re- 
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Helen Lightner 


Henri Honegger 


vealed a certain degree of style and 
skill in the management of Handelian 
colorature, especially in Ev’ry Valley 
Shall Be Exalted. 

The tenor was considerably less in 
his element when he attempted three 
lieder of Liszt—Es muss ein Wunder- 
bares sein, Du bist wie eine Blume, 
and Die Lorelei. These he delivered 
with swooning sentimentality and a 
plentiful outgiving of white tone. By 
and large, his singing was open to 
question in point of taste. He wasted 
time on four insipid Christmas songs 
by, Rhené-Baton, and on three of the 
less inspired lyric specimens of César 
Franck—L’Ange et |’Enfant, Ninon, 
and S’Il Est un Charmant Gazon. 
Beethoven’s Adelaide (sung in Eng- 
lish), lyrics by Delius and Michael 
Head, and a pair of Irish folk songs 
brought the recital to a close. Ro- 
bert Payson Hill accompanied with 
skill. . 

m2. P. 
Wilma Thompson, Mezzo-Soprano 
Times Hall, Jan. 19 


Wilma Thompson returned to Times 
Hall for her second New York re- 
cital, offering a program that, like 
her first last year, avoided the famil- 
iar. The songs in her Brahms and 
Schubert groups were not, for the 
most part, among those frequently 
heard. Her American group included 
first performances of items by Hubert 
Lamb, Gardner Read, and John Duke. 
Milhaud’s setting of three prose 
poems by Chateaubriand; Poulenc’s 
Miroirs Brulants, and a trio of De- 
bussy songs completed the evening. 

Miss Thompson was at her best in 
the French pieces, although her ap- 
proach to her entire program was in- 
telligent. Her vocal production, how- 
ever, was tight, and what seemed a 
voice of rich quality was too often 
obscured by breathy and unsteady 
tones. 

—A. B. 
Helen Lightner, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan, 19 ((Debut)) 


Helen Lightner’s program was un- 
usually well chosen. Her first group 
comprised a recitative and aria from 
Rinaldo da Capua’s Volgesco; Alles, 
alles hor’ ich an, a rare little work 
by the mysterious Comte de St. Ger- 
maine, eighteenth-century alchemist, 
composer, philosopher, and diplomat; 
and Mozart’s aria, Al desio di chi 
t'adora, originally written for Le 
Nozze di Figaro, but omitted from 
the final version. Songs by Wolf and 
Brahms and a modern group com- 
pleted the program. : 

Miss Lightner possesses a beautiful 
voice, which, though not large, pro- 
jects extremely well. She looks beau- 
tiful, as well; and in addition to ex- 
cellent diction,. she has the true 
lieder-singer’s gift for refined dra- 
matic nuances. 

Here and there, especially in the 
opening group, her intonation was not 
always infallible, But in such songs 
as Brahm’s Es hing her Reif, and 
Wolf’s Herr, was tragt der Boden 
hier, the combination she achieved of 
lovely tone, technical fluency, and un- 
usual interpretative subtlety showed 
that she could deal most effectively 
with songs that she knew well and 
that suited her powers. Sam Morgen- 
stern’s The Apple Tree, to a poem 
by Garcia Lorca—-included in the clos- 
ing group—is an exquisitely written 


song, and the soprano’s performance 
Of it must have realized the compos- 
er’s ideal of a premiere. 

—P. G-H. 
Henri Honegger, Cellist 
Times Hall, Jan. 20 ((Debut)) 


Henri Honegger, who made his 
local debut in the first of two recitals 
devoted to the six solo cello suites of 
Bach, is not related to Arthur Honeg- 
ger, though he is Swiss by birth. 
Honegger is almost as familiar a name 
in Switzerland as Smith or Jones 
here. This young man is the prin- 
cipal cellist of the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, of which Ernest An- 
sermet is conductor. Mr. Ansermet 
was a conspicuous figure in the last 
row of the parquet on this occasion, 
vigorously applauding the young ar- 
tist, who richly deserved the noted 
conductor’s approval. 

Mr. Honegger immediately showed 
himself an artist of unusual merit and 
distinction, not the least of whose 
excellences are his qualities of reserve 
and self-effacement. His concert was 
given on a stage darkened except for 
a single spotlight trained on him, with 
the auditorium bathed in a kind of 
twilight. Thus the evening proceeded 
without any visible traces of theatri- 
calism. The cellist himself is one of 
the least demonstrative or mannered 
of artists. 

He is, however, a thorough musi- 
cian, a player of uncommon taste, mu- 
sicality and admirable equipment. His 
program this time consisted of the 
suites in C major, D minor and E flat 
major. He performed them with 
every single repeat meticulously ob- 
served, a procedure that, while fault- 
lessly conscientious, can now and 
then become a Mttle trying. It might 
have become a severe test of patience 
had the newcomer revealed less tech- 
nical accomplishment, fluency and 
poise. He had flawlessly accurate fin- 
gers, a broad, flexible bow, superb 
rhythmic instincts, and a suave, even 
tone, of admirable texture and ample 
vibrancy. He avoided excesses of con- 
trast and a wide range of color and 
dynamic effects. In short, he is an in- 
stinctive Bach player who, in his in- 
conspicuous fashion, ranks with the 
best. One would enjoy hearing him, 
however, in other music then that of 
Bach. He is said to have played the 
Martinu concerto with great success 
under Mr. Ansermet, at last summer’s 
Edinburgh Festival. 

—H. F. P. 


Arturo Michelangeli, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20 


The Italian pianist Arturo Michel- 
angeli, who made his American debut 
last season, gave a second Carnegie 
Hall recital that reaffirmed his posi- 
tion in the musical firmament. Not yet 
thirty, his pianism was masterly. If 
there was a certain lack of warmth, 
of mellowness, on occasion, there was 
more than enough to compensate for 
it in Mr. Michelangeli’s acute formal 
sense and his marvelous precision of 
detail. Every element fell into place, 
whether he was concerned with Cle- 
menti’s B flat minor Sonata or Cho- 
pin’s Sonata, Op. 35, in the same key; 
Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales; or pieces by the harpsichord 
masters, Galuppi, Grazioli, Paradisi, 
and Scarlatti. And the same was true 
for Chopin’s Andante spianato and 
Grande Polonaise brillante, barring a 
measure or two, introductory to the 
polonaise, that were missing for some 
reason. 

Mr. Michelangeli’s sovereign tech- 
nique permitted him the luxury _of 
opening his program with the Cle- 
menti sonata. His musical sensitivity 
uncovered its Beethovenian aspects. 
The harpsichord works that followed 
were superbly delicate, and exquisite 
in structure. The powerful, yet con- 
trolled, sweep of the ensuing Chopin 
sonata came as a striking contrast. 
The first and last movements were 
nothing short of magnificent. In the 
first, Mr. Michelangeli achieved a 
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(Continued from page 273) 
Pisa, where Liszt was inspired to 
these epoch-making variations. One 
recalls few pianists who have played 
them with Mr. Brailowsky’s awesome 
power. 

The novelty—or relative novelty 
—of the evening was a three move- 
ment Symphony by Robert E. Ward, 
born in Cleveland, a winner of vari- 
ous grants, awards and similar dis- 
tinctions. His Second Symphony, be- 
gun in 1941 but not completed till 
1947, was first played on Jan. 24, 
1948, by the National Symphony, 
under Hans Kindler, and was given 
at the Columbia University Festival 
of American Music the following 
May. About the work he says, to- 
gether with much else: “The first 
movement includes both a traditional 
sonata form and a fugue, the slow 
movement is more akin to an aria of 
the Baroque period than the later 
classical slow movement, and _ the 
finale is a rondo of dance tunes with 
variations.” There is, indeed, con- 
siderable counterpoint and fugue- 
making in the first movement, and 
much syncopation. As for those who 
composed slow movements in the 
Baroque period, they generally had 
a rich melodic store to draw from. 
Mr. Ward inherited little of this 
abundance when he determined to 
write a slow movement of the sort 
he seemingly aimed at. There is, in 
short, a large amount of note spinning 
in his symphony, which, by and large, 
is aS noisy as it is synthetic. Com- 
poser and conductor were recalled 
to the platform several times. 


—, FP: P. 





Walter Begins Stay 
With Bruckner Ninth 

New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. Bruno Walter, conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 2: 


Concerto Grosso, G minor, Op. 6, 
No. 6, for String Orchestra. . Handel 

Symphony, G minor, K. 550... .Mozart 

Symphony No. 9, D minor (U n- 
MEE .cwovescnetcsates Bruckner 


Bruno Walter’s performance of 
Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony a year 
ago was one of those supreme ex- 
periences of the concert hall one is 
unlikely to forget. If it did not solve 
the Bruckner problem in this country 
(is anything ever going to solve it 
definitely?) it seemingly came as 
near doing so as anything in our time 
can. How is it with Mr. Walter’s 
treatment of Bruckner’s last sym- 
phony, which has special problems of 
its own, and which the conductor al- 
ways approaches with the reverence 
of one unveiling a sacred relic? This 
listener has often heard it from Mr. 
Walter as memorably as it was this 


Ben Greenhaus 
Rudolf Firkusny discusses with Bruno 
Walter his appearance as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic- Symphony 


February, 1950 





time, now and then possibly more so. 
Be all this as it may, the symphony 
was the feature of the conductor’s 
return for his two-week engagement 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The early half of the program, 
however, was curiously dispiriting. 
The concerto grosso sounded flabby, 
even limp. It lacked edge and vitality. 
Some of the tempos were disturbingly 
slow, and there seemed to be an in- 
elastic feeling about the texture of 
this variously searching, idyllic, nobly 
rhythmic, and songful music. Nor 
was the performance of Mozart’s G 
minor Symphony noticeably _ better. 
One had the impression that orchestra 
and conductor were out of sorts and 
unable to strike the essential spark. 
Seemingly all concerned awaited 
the Bruckner symphony to take fire. 
Of course, Mr. Walter made use of 
Bruckner’s Urtext, as he habitually 
does. Whether the original version 
is as telling as the Loewe revision in 
certain passages (particularly, the 
Scherzo) is a question that will 
hardly be settled in this place. Bruck- 
ner himself was not certain that this 
extraordinary movement could be 
played at the pace he wished, and 
he discussed with Loewe the manner 
in which its pizzicati could be ex- 
ecuted to obtain a speed consonant 
with his conception On the other 
hand, such an interpretation as Bruno 
Walter’s has the property, one be- 
lieves, of settling for all time whether 
the symphony truly needs any more 
persuasive close than those last spiri- 
tualized measures with which Bruck- 
ner, out of his own _ illumination, 
spared it the redundancy of a pom- 


ous Te Deum. 
—H. F. P. 


Igor Buketoff Conducts 
Young People's Concerts 


With a restless audience of uninhi- 
bited children, many of whom flew 
paper airplanes from boxes draped 
with the banners of the best schools, 
Igor Buketoff, conductor of the Fort 
Wayne Symphony, began his guest 
appearance in the Carnegie Hall series 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concerts, on 
the morning of Feb. 4, with Rezni- 
cek’s Overture to Donna Diana. The 
children responded with the joy of 
recognition, and could be heard ex- 
claiming all over the hall, “Sgt. Pres- 
ton!”—the name of the radio program 
that uses this overture as a theme. 

The concert was devoted mainly to 
dance forms, illustrated by the Waltz, 
from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin; 
the Farruca, from Falla’s The Three- 
Cornered Hat; Fauré’s Pavane; and 
the Rumba, from Harl McDonald's 
Second Symphony. A new work was 
presented — Robert Ward’s Jonathan 
and the Gingery Snare. The piece, 
which may have considerable merit, 
did not reach the audience effectively, 
either because of the many distrac- 
tions or because of the lack of clear 
enough diction by the narrator, or per- 
haps because of the lack of balance in 
the scoring between the instruments 
and the narration. The concert closed 
with Morton Gould’s American 
Salute. 

—E. C. 


Firkusny Soloist 
In All-Mozart Program 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb 
5, 2:45. 


ALL-MOZART PROGRAM 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
Symphony, G minor, K. 550 
Piano Concerto, D minor, K. 466 
Symphony, G minor 


With Rudolf Firkusny replacing 
the indisposed Myra Hess as assisting 
artist, Bruno Walter appeared in his 
guise as Mozart specialist in the first 
of his Sunday concerts. Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, which opened the pro- 
gram, established the interpretative 
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(Continued from page 275) 
pattern Mr. Walter was to maintain 
throughout the afternoon. A _ deep, 
heartfelt lyricism pervaded all four 
movements, and if the orchestra’s 
playing was a bit thick in texture 
and listless in accentuation, the hu- 
maneness of the conductor’s attitude 
toward the music provided a consider- 
able compensation. 

The Andante of the Haffner Sym- 
phony constituted a touching episode, 
for the strings sang with an almost 





vocal eloquence, and the whole en- 
semble sounded mellow and relaxed. 
The other three movements of the 


symphony, however, might have profit- 
ed from greater tension, for Mr. 
Walter allowed the tempos to fluctuate 
a good deal, as he sought to do justice 
to every melodic nuance. It is a gayer 
work than he made it seem. 

Mr. Firkusny played the D minor 
Concerto with ravishing loveliness of 
tone and unfailingly even, clear ar- 
ticulation. In view of the dissonant 
stresses that characterize the harmony, 
it is reasonable to argue that the con- 
certo should be presented in strongly 
dramatic fashion. Mr. Firkusny pa- 
tently disagrees with this conception 
of it, however, for he kept it a charm- 


ing, unruffled miniature. If this is 
the right way to play it, then he 
played it very well. 

—C. S. 


Walter Conducts 
Mahler First Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 9 and 10. 

Overture to Euryanthe 

Symphony No. 3, E flat major 
¥ Schumann 

Symphony No. 1, D major...... Mahler 

When a single artist becomes im- 
mersed in a work that it seems to 


live effortlessly through him, we are 
stirred by his dedication. But when 
a whole orchestra plays as one man, 
as the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony played the Mahler First 
Symphony at this concert we real- 
ize that a great master is at the 
helm. In his many years in New 
York, Bruno Walter has done noth- 
ing more magnificent than this inter- 
pretation. As soon as the first ghostly 
measures sounded, one sensed the 
wholeness of his conception, and 
throughout the long work there was 
an inevitability of accent, line and 
development which enabled the or- 
chestra to release itself fully. The 
music was so alive in Mr. Walter’s 
imagination that listeners and _per- 
formers alike seemed to be carried 
along by his will power. 

No living conductor was so close 
to Mahler as Mr. Walter. One sensed 
an almost unbearable poignance in 
his unfolding of the score. Mahler’s 
fierce love of life and nature, his hor- 
ror of, and fascination in, death, his 
compassion and deep humanity, his 
grotesque humor — all these were 
vividly projected. 

The flow of the tempos, the mas- 
terly handling of the transitions, the 
bewitching instrumental timbres lured 
from the players, the beauty and in- 
tegration of the phrasing all provided 
a memorable lesson in how to conduct 
not only Mahler, but all of the music 
of his school of modern romanticism. 
In this world, Mr. Walter reigns 
supreme. 

Had the effect of the Mahler been 
less overwhelming, Mr. Walter’s in- 
terpretations of the Weber overture 
and Schumann symphony would have 
loomed even larger in one’s memory. 
The opening phrase of the overture 
pranced and curveted like a spirited 
horse, and the whole work glowed 
with the ardor of a lost age. Per- 
haps the finest episode of the spa- 
cious performance of the Schumann 
Rhenish Symphony was the fourth 
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movement (crystallizing Schumann’s 
impressions of the installation of 
Archbishop von Geissel as Cardinal, in 
Cologne Cathedral). Mr. Walter and 
the orchestra gave a splendid account 


of this section, one of the noblest 
pieces of polyphonic writing since 
Bach. 

—R. S. 


Leon Barzin Conducts 
Program for Children 


National Orchestral Association. 
Leon 3arzin, conductor. Michael 
Rabin, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 


Air for G String .........e2ee00% Bach 
Holiday for Strings .......ccccees Rose 
First movement, from Symphony 

No. 3 (Egoica) .....00- Beethoven 
Violin Concerto No. 5, A minor 

RR ee er ee Vieuxtemps 
Summer Day Suite ......... Prokofieft 
PIOWOERE oo cc céicccsds ces Stravinsky 


Leon Barzin’s National Orchestral 
Association was the nucleus of the 
orchestral resources in the second of 
the Gabrilowitsch Memorial concerts 
for children. The Chatham Square 
and Greenwich House Music Schools, 
the High School of Music and Art, 
and the Music School Settlement also 
provided participants in the group 
activities. 

Michael Rabin, the young violin 
soloist, played Vieuxtemps’ Fifth 
Concerto with a tone, technique, and 
general musicianship many a veteran 
player might admire. In the various 
orchestral pieces that made up the 
rest of the ambitious program, the 
young people played well. Mr. Barzin 
offered personalized introductions of 
the instruments of the orchestra, to 
an accompaniment of gentle buffoon- 
ery, both verbal and musical. 

—P, G.-H. 


Franco Autori Conducts 
First Philharmonic Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Franco Autori conducting. 
Nikita Magaloff, pianist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 11: 


Overture, from Suite No. 3, D major 

Leite aerdbacembanskeewuké Bach 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 

aCe Se ee aavnsbukes Brahms 
Suite from The Fire-Bird. ..Stravinsky 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

kk 2 {Paes Tchaikovsky 
Spanish Caprice .....Rimsky-Korsakoft 


This concert more or less suggest- 


ed a July night at the Lewisohn 
Stadium. It was popular entertain- 
ment from start to finish—none less 


so for the Overture to Bach’s D 
major Suite and the Brahms-Haydn 
Variations. In any case, it packed 
the house and unloosed tumultuous 
applause that shook the rafters of 
Carnegie Hall. 

Franco Autori, associate conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, made 
his first appearance with the orches- 
tra on this occasion. This Italian- 
born conductor, who has lived in 
America for over twenty years and 
been a United States citizen since 
1936, has had ample operatic and 
symphonic experience in this country, 
beginning with the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company and the Ra- 
vinia Opera, and eventually removing 
to Texas, where he conducted the 
Dallas Symphony and founded the 
Dallas Sinfonietta. In 1936 he set- 
tled in Buffalo, where he was active 
in a number of musical enterprises, 
and headed the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
from which he resigned in 1945. In 


the summer of 1944, Mr. Autori suc- 
ceeded the late Albert Stoessel as 
conductor of the Chautauqua Syin- 
phony, a post he has held ever since, 
He has also been guest conductor 
with the Toronto Philharmonic and 
the NBC Symphony. 

Under the circumstances, he had 
no difficulty in revealing experience 
and address in a program which pre- 
sented few problems. The orchestra 
played well under his confident direc- 
tion. He furnished good perform- 
ances of the Brahms-Haydn Varia- 
tions and gave an enlivening account 
of the Fire-Bird music. His capabil- 
ity was very evident in the accompani- 
ment he furnished Mr. Magaloff in 
the Tchaikovsky concerto. 

That battle-horse was well chosen 
to exhibit the technical address, the 
dexterity and abundant power of 
the Russian pianist, who, though this 
was his first appearance with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, is not ex- 
actly a stranger in this city. His 
playing was big in scale, and he dis- 
closed plenty of the muscular style, 
paired with the brightness and the 
alternate virtuoso sweep and delicacy 
the hard-ridden concerto exacts. Mr. 


Magaloff enjoved an ovation, in 
which he obliged Mr. Autori to 
share. 

—H. F. P. 


Bruno Walter Conducts 
Last Concert This Season 
In the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Sunday afternoon concert 
on Feb. 12, Bruno Walter concluded 
his season’s engagement in triumphant 
style. The high point of the afternoon 
was the conductor’s eloquent reading 
of Mahler’s First Symphony, which 
was repeated from the previous 
Thursday and Friday evening concerts. 
He also included two works. not 
played earlier—Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and Haydn’s Symphony in G major, 
No. 88. Although the Mendelssohn 
excerpt profited from the qualities of 
breadth and relaxation that are char- 
acteristically Mr. Walter’s in this 
music, it had evidently been under- 
rehearsed, for the orchestra’s playing 
was on the ragged side. The Haydn, 
however, was given a masterly per- 
formance. The ensemble was excellent, 
and provided an excellent medium for 
the conductor’s cultivated and warmly 
affectionate conception of the score. 
—J. H., Jr. 


City Opera Plans 


Turandot Production 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, Laszlo Halasz, artistic and mu- 
sic director, will open a five-and-a- 
half week spring season at the New 
York City Center on Friday, March 
24. The company’s only new produc- 
tion will be Puccini’s Turandot, which 
will be presented in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the composer’s death. It will be sung 
in Italian. It will also be offered to- 
gether with Tosca, La Bohéme, and 
Madama Butterfly in a Puccini fes- 
tival during the week of April 14. 

Prokofieff's The Love for Three 
Oranges will open the new season. 
The repertory will also include Car- 
men, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
The Tales of Hoffmann, La Traviata, 
Don Giovanni, and The Marriage of 
Figaro. Thirty-three performances 
are scheduled, including a_ special 
students’ matinee of The Love for 
Three Oranges. They will be given 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day evenings, Sunday afternoons, 
three Wednesday evenings, and one 
Saturday matinee. 


Martha Roberts 
Conducts Altoona Chorus 
ALTOONA, PENNA. — The Altoona 
Choral Society, Martha Roberts, con- 
ductor, gave Handel’s Messiah this 
season, accompanied for the first time 
in this city by an eight-piece string 
orchestra. On April 23, the chorus will 
give a program at State College. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Martha Graham Gives Series 
In Return After Two Years 


WO years is a long time in the 

lives of Martha Graham’s ar- 

dent followers, and the 46th 
Street Theatre was well filled when 
Miss Graham and her company made 
their first New York appearance since 
1948. The performance on Jan. 22 
was the first in a week’s engagement 
that presented three different bills in 
rotation. When the curtain rose on 
the silent beginning of Errand Into 
the Maze, with Miss Graham alone 
on the stage, the audience broke into 
a volume of sustained applause that 
could readily have turned into an 
ovation if the dancer and her con- 
ductor, Irwin Hoffman, had not been 
intent on getting the evening’s pro- 
ceedings under way. . 

In this first piece, depicting a wo- 
man’s victorious battle with the Crea- 
ture of Fear, it was again immedi- 
ately apparent, if there had been any 
doubt, that Miss Graham remains one 
of the supreme artistic figures of our 
day, both as a performer and as a 
creator. Admirably complemented by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s dynamic and 
kinetic score and Isamu Noguchi’s 
strangely expressive sculptured ob- 
jects, Miss Graham’s choreography 
carried the audience, unprotesting, into 
her veiled and contorted “world of 
the heart,” into an experience of the 
fear and triumph the human soul 
experiences in lonely privacy, and can- 
not describe in words. The power and 
anguish of her dancing in this par- 
ticular performance of Errand Into 
the Maze seemed, if anything, greater 
than ever before; and Stuart Hodes, 
new as the Creature of Fear, danced 
with masculinity and fine control. 


HE novelty of the evening was 

Eye of Anguish, subtitled The 
Purgatorial History of King Lear. 
Miss Graham choreographed the work 
primarily for her partner, Erick 
Hawkins; she does not appear in it 
herself. Abandoning her favorite 
“world of the heart,” she has con- 
ceived of the Lear tragedy in more 
extraverted terms. The action takes 
place “in the night on a storm-furious 
heath onto which Lear plunges, driven 
by the tempest in his mind.” Its 
structure hinges upon the conflict of 


two opposing groups—the sinister 
collaborators, Goneril, Regan, and 
Edmund; and a coalition of the inno- 


cent and the foolish, Cordelia, Lear 
himself, Edgar, and the Fool. The 
story is largely told in terms of move- 
ments of tragic silliness, as though 
we were seeing the entire course of 
events through the demented eyes of 
the king. The dancers tumble and 
leap about in peculiar acrobatics, with 
Lear sometimes joining in and some- 
times remaining aloof and uncompre- 
hending. 

Eye of Anguish did not appear, on 
first acquaintance, to be one of Miss 
Graham's most completely realized 
conceptions. It seemed, by exception, 
to suffer from diffuseness, from a 
failure to clarify the centrality of 
Lear in the midst of the dark con- 
hivings and weird cavortings that sur- 
round him. Mr. Hawkins’ perform- 
ance was strong and effective in its 
own right, but his relationship to the 
narrative was not always made plain 
by the choreography, and his costume 
made him look like the Coal Picker in 
Charpentier’s Louise. There was 
dancing of the utmost virtuosity and 
compulsion of mood on the part of 
the other brilliant participants-—Pearl 
Lang, as Cordelia; Yuriko, as Regan; 
Judith Yanus, as Goneril ; Stuart 
Hodes, as Edmund; Bertram’ Ross, as 
Edgar ; Robert Cohan, as the Fool; 
and Barbara Bennion and. Marie- 
Louise Louchheim as the two-woman 
Chorus, “the spirits of the wild heath 
and of the wild upheaval in Lear.” 


February, 1950 


The score for Eye of Anguish 
was composed by Vincent Persichetti, 
in his first association with Miss Gra- 
ham. Measured by the standards of 
the best of Miss Graham’s musical 
accompaniments, it is not strong. 
While the music possesses consider- 
able intrinsic interest, it has not the 
unerring instinct for the theatre, the 
feeling for emphasis and enlargement, 
that so challenging a theme presup- 
poses. It may possibly serve better as 
a concert piece than as a dance score. 

The rest of the program was given 
over to two of the most familiar and 
most enduring works of the Graham 
repertoire. In Herodiade, to Hinde- 
mith’s eloquent music, Miss Graham 
gave a performance that was un- 
usually warm and lyric, and May 
O’Donnell, who resigned from the 
company last year, returned as a guest 
to dance the role of the Attendant. 
In Appalachian Spring, the touching 
fulfillment of Aaron Copland’s con- 
tinually fresh score, Robert Cohan 
appeared as the Revivalist for the 
first time, dancing with a depth of 
understanding and secure technical ad- 
dress that enabled him to scotch those 
memories of Merce Cunningham’s 
original performance that have consti- 
tuted a hazard for all who have under- 
taken the part subsequently. 

Throughout the evening Mr. Hoff- 
man conducted excellently, with expert 
command of the players and a com- 
pletely reliable sense of pace and 
phrasing. 

—Cect, SMITH 
OSPEL of Eve, Miss Graham’s 
new solo, had its world premiere 
on Jan. 23, flanked on the program by 
Herodiade, Cave of the Heart, and 
Appalachian Spring. The new work 
is a satire, somewhat like Every Soul 
Is a Circus in spirit, but much less 
tragic in its implications and much 
more definitely a vehicle for Miss 
Graham’s personal gifts for mime and 
comic movement. 


Eve’s gospel as might be anticipated, 
is vanity, adornment, and seduction. 
A woman is discovered in her bou- 
doir, before a huge, heart-shaped mir- 
ror. On a rack hang two impossible 
hats of enormous proportions. She 
fidgets with these and with the furni- 
ture of the room, and finally discovers 
in a chest a veil, with which she manu- 
factures a headdress more to her 
liking. With two heart-shaped hand- 
mirrors, she drives herself to distrac- 
tion, trying to choose the most effec- 
tive angles at which to wear the hats 
and look at herself. There are much 
more searching implications in the 
dance than these, but they are hung on 
a slender thread. Miss Graham danced 
the work so superbly that it never 
lost interest. She will probably prune 
away certain repetitious passages now 
that she has tested it in the theatre. 

Paul Nordoff’s score is tuneful, a 
little saccharine, and lacking in satiric 
point. It has color, however, and 
serves its purpose adequately. Miss 
Graham uses the gorgeous red dress 
by Miles White for all that it is 
worth; and the setting by Oliver Smith 
is a parallel (in a deliberately frivo- 
lous style) to Miss Graham's usual 
Noguchi sets, in its economy and 
functional quality. Gospel of Eve is 
a delightful instance of contemporary 
dance in a purely playful mood. Noth- 
ing could be more charming, enter- 
taining, and feminine. Miss Graham 
even dances a waltz in it. 

Cave of the Heart remains one of 
the most violent, sustained, and in- 
ventive works in the modern theatre. 
Each of the four roles is supremely 


virtuosic, and each is tightly woven 
into the crescendo of action. Miss 
Graham, as the Sorceress; Erick 


Hawkins, as the Adventurer; Yuriko, 
as the Victim; and May O’Donnell, 
as the Chorus, performed it with an 
ensemble and sharpness of accent only 
possible to skilled artists after long 
experience together. The Sorceress’ 
dance of incantation with the snake 
electrified the audience; and when 
Miss Graham rushed from the stage 
at its conclusion, the spectators 
breathed a sigh of relief from almost 
unbearable emotional tension. 


N Jan. 24, two works had their 

New York premieres—Miss_ Gra- 
ham’s Diversion of Angels, and Mr. 
Hawkins’ The Strangler. Both had 
been given for the first time at the 
American Dance Festival in New 
London, Conn., in the summer of 
1948. The rest of the program was 
made up of Miss Graham’s Deaths 
and Entrances, and Every Soul Is a 
Circus. 

Diversion of Angels is pure dance. 
As the program note says, “its action 
takes place in the imaginary garden 
love creates for itself.” 3ut the 
movement is as self-sufficient and ex- 
pressive as a Mozart chamber work 
or a Bach fugue. It is free, joyous, 
and lyric in spirit, and contrapuntally 
rich in design. Miss Graham has 
used three men and three women as 
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e@ ”... Blessed with a rich temperament, imagination, unusual sensitivity 
and technical proficiency, she invested her work with a depth of feeling. 
wealth of color and dynamic variety. Her penetrating insight into the 
meaning of the music, subtle molding of phrase and deft application of 
nuances and shading, CHARACTERIZED ALL OF HER OFFERING.” 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, Jan. 1, 1949 § 
@ ”, ..In the Bach Chaconne the tone became outspoken and gave an : 
impression of diversity of color, adaptibility to stylistic and expressive + 


performance. It was pariicularly notable from an interpretative point of : 
view with unusual understanding of style.” . 


Francis D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 1, 1949 


®@ “Miracles, if they still happen, occur most frequently in the art of | 
music, As when 14-year old Beverly Somach played violin with a serene ;)| 
sense of beauty and a persuasive musical address. IT SEEMED UN- of 
s| 
=. 


| Darius . Milhaud, pal a glowing tribute to Beverly 
Somach for the performance of his Second Sonata. 


solo figures, blending their movement 
with that of the other four members 
of the ensemble. The constant varia- 
tion of solos, duets, trios, quintets 
and other combinations reminds one 
strongly of musical structure. Ben 
Belitt’s fantasy of the “configurations 
of the lover’s intention: the believed 


possibility, at once strenuous and 
tender: humors of innocence, gar- 
lands, evangels,” is mirrored in the 


eroticism of the 
dance. Pearl Lang, Natanya Neu- 
mann, and Marie-Louise Louchheim 
danced their solo roles beautifully, and 
Yuriko, Judith Yanus, Barbara Ben 
nion, Sara Aman, Stuart Hodes, 
Robert Cohan, and Bertram Ross were 
no less eloquent. Norman Dello 
Joio’s score is exactly right for the 
movement, in scoring, harmonic tex- 
ture and rhythmic development. A\l- 


exquisitely refined 


together, Diversion of Angels ranks 
as one of Miss Graham’s most dis 
tinguished creations 
HE Strangler, in contrast, ranks 
as one of Mr. Hawkins’ least dis- 


tinguished creations, and that is saying 
a great deal. Termed a Rite of Pas- 
sage, it is concerned with Oecedipus’ 
(or, as the program had it, Oidipous’) 
solution of the riddles of the Sphinx. 
(Continued on page 353) 
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BELIEVABLE! Her art is a challenge to every adult.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times Herald, Jan. 3, 1950 
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grandness and lyricism that allowed 
no place for dubious sentiments. Its 
short developmental section was con- 
summately clear, making the kind of 
musical sense few pianists can find 
and project. The quiet, unaccepted 
desolation of the last movement 
matched it. The Funeral March, and 
parts of the Scherzo, were beautifully 
songful, although Mr. Michelangeli 
emphasized the melody at the expense 
of other voices. The Ravel waltzes 
were, simply, noble and sentimental, 
and the pianist wound up his brilliant 
recital with a stunning account of the 
Andante and Polonaise. 

—A.B. 


Leslie Chabay,, Tenor 
Town Hall, Jan, 21, 5:30 ( (Debut) ) 


Leslie Chabay’s New York debut 
recital was a sheer delight. In his 
four years at the Metropolitan (and 
three years with the San Francisco 
Opera) he has obviously won a wide 
circle of friends, and maintained the 
respect of his colleagues, for a large 
group of both was on hand for his 
late-afternoon Saturday recital. His 
fine, even voice, attractive personality, 
and easy stage manner kept his hear- 
ers with him from the first song to 
the very end. The well-chosen and 
interesting program was deserving 
of attention in its own right; and Mr. 
Chabay’s ability to characterize each 
song with complete awareness of its 
style and meaning marked him as a 
song interpreter of the first rank, 
whose future recitals will be antici- 
totes with eagerness. 

Mr. Chabay’s program opened with 
two Psalms by Heinrich Schiitz; and 
the aria, Ich will an den Himmel 
denken, from Bach’s Cantata No. 166, 
with a well-played oboe obbligato by 
Tents Marx. His singing of the aria 
was noteworthy for its deep feeling. 
Two early English songs of John 
Dowland followed. A _ group of 
Schubert songs received sensitive and 
tasteful performances, Friihlingstraum 
and Du bist die Ruh being especially 
memorable. I] mio tesoro, from Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni, was accom- 
plished with excellent phrasing and 
good style, and its runs and high tes- 
situra were mastered with ease. 

After the intermission, Mr. Chabay 
presented two groups of Hungarian 
Folk Songs, arranged by Béla Bartok 
and Zolton Kodaly. Témléchen, Sarga 
Kukoricaszal, and Buza, buza, ar- 


ranged by Bartok, were first New 
York performances, as were Katona 
vagyok en, and Recruiting Song, ar- 
ranged by Kodaly. Needless to say, 
these songs sounded as well as those 
in the first half of the program; each 
was presented with the requisite 
poignancy, sorrow, joy, or patriotism. 
Mr. Chabay’s art was matched by 
the superb accompaniments of Tibor 
Kozma, assistant conductor at the 
B\ opolitan. 

— —G. K. B. 


Lizabeth Pritchett, Mezzo-Soprano 
Paul Doktor, Violist 
Town Hall, Jan, 20 


In this joint recital in the series 


known as Debut and Encore Con- 
certs, Lizabeth Pritchett, mezzo-so- 
prano, made her debut, and Paul 


Doktor, one of the most gifted con- 
temporary violists, made an encore 
appearance. The color, style, and gen- 
eral organization of the program were 
all well conceived. The affinity be- 
tween the mezzo voice and the viola 
tone, as well as the intelligent choice 
of works, contributed to an admirably 
balanced recital. 

Miss Pritchett possesses an expres- 
sive voice, which she uses well. From 
the lower register, dark and intense 
in color, she does not always make 
easily the transition to the higher 
voice, where a lyric quality often in- 
fuses her singing with poetry. She 
sang pieces in Italian by Cesti, Fres- 
cobaldi, and Mozart, and in German 
by Brahms, Schumann, and Strauss. 
She was particularly at home in two 
Strauss songs, Gefunden and Fruh- 
lingsfeier. The tonal and interpreta- 
tive gifts of both artists gave warmth 
to Brahms Zwei Gesange, for voice 
viola and piano. 

Paul Doktor, a musician and per- 
former of the first order, has long 
been associated in Europe with the 
avant garde of music, and has played 
in many premieres of contemporary 
masterpieces. Judgment in the un- 
proven field is often a sign of judg- 
ment about music in general, and Mr. 
Doktor’s distinction is apparent in 
every kind of music he plays. Locatel- 
lis Viola Sonata, Op. 6, was ex- 
pertly handled. He attained his great- 


est expressivity, however, in Mil- 
haud’s Viola Sonata, and in the 
Brahms songs, where the beauty of 


his tone and his sensitivity to phrase, 
line, and emotional content fully real- 
ized the tranquil meekness of the 
work. Quincy Porter’s Speed Etude, 
written for and dedicated to Mr. 
Doktor, is none too successful. Un- 
interesting and unrelieved note patterns 





Michelangeli 


Leslie Chabay 


create a perpetual continuity that cries 
out for small variants—for windows 
in the texture, for variety of har- 
monic implications. The excellent ac- 
companists were Otto Herz, for Miss 
Pritchett, and Artur Balsam, for Mr. 


Doktor. 

—P. G.-H. 
Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Jan. 21 


Music by Howard Swanson, a gifted 
young composer, and Edward Cone, 
on the basis of the works played in 
this program, a somewhat less impres- 
sive one, was heard in this concert of 
the remy Forum series engi- 
neered by Ashley Pettis at Columbia 
University. 

To say that the Swanson composi- 
tions come from the heart and the 
Cone compositions from the mind 
alone would be an oversimplification, 
although the statement indicates the 
great difference in emphasis between 
the two. 

Swanson’s Four Songs, Four Pre- 
ludes for Voice and Piano, Piano 
Sonata, and The Cuckoo, for piano 
solo, are beautifully and subtly felt 
pieces, each with a stable basis, be it 
a rhythmic, tonal, or reiterative idea. 
With this assured stability, Swanson 
is able to exploit exquisitely free tex- 
tures, arabesques, and delicate treat- 
ments of unessential notes. The pro- 
sodic rhythm of the songs is elastic, 
and beautifully accented. The inter- 
vallic relationship of the vocal parts 
with the accompaniments is often 
evasive and unexpected, but there is 
always the mark of spontaneity. 

Edward Cone’s Elegy for Violin 
and Piano and his Rhapsody for Viola 
and Piano give the impression of 
having been laboriously constructed, 
note by note. The climaxes, are mere 
dynamic additions, rather than psycho- 
logical or structural points of strident, 
The idiom is chromatic and strident, 
although a certain nervous tension has 
been rigorously disciplined, and func- 
tions as a binding element. 


Helen Thigpen, soprano, sang Mr. 
Swanson’s four songs superbly. Her 
sensitive accompanist was David Al- 
len, who also performed Mr. Swan- 
son’s Piano Sonata in expert fashion. 


—P. G.-H. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22 


Alexander Brailowsky appeared in 
the first of two Carnegie Hall re- 
citals, before a good-sized audience, 
whose enthusiasm attested to the 
pianist’s warm and ardent following. 
His ‘program included the Bach-Bus- 
oni Chaconne ; Scarlatti’s Sonata in 
D major; Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
flat major, Op. 31, No. 3; Chopin’s 
four Ballades; Ravel’s Une Barque 


sur l'Océan; Poulenc’s Toccata in A 
minor; Fauré’s Nocturne in B flat 
major, Op. 37, and _ Liapounoff’s 
Terek. 


Chopin’s A flat major Ballade was 
the best played in the set of four. It 
had repose, and its tempo was not 
forced; its melodies sang, its climaxes 
were brilliant, and the pianist’s ap- 
proach was as a whole, imaginative. 
In the other ballades, and elsewhere, 
Mr. Brailowsky’s interpretations 
seemed studied and erratic, as though 
he had become bored with the way 
he had played the pieces before, and 
sought to change them for anything 
different. 

The Beethoven sonata and the Ravel 
and Poulenc pieces had drive, but with 
a resultant quality of tone that was 
dry and tense. The Fauré Nocturne, 
on the other hand, was beautifully 
projected, with a warm, rich tone. 
Liapounoff’s Terek (Caucasian Moun- 
tain Torrent) was a tour de force; 
its plunging cascades of sound were 
admirably suited to Mr. Brailowsky’s 


style. 
—G. K. B. 


NAACC Concert 
Times Hall, Jan, 22 


A quantity of dissonant tonal mu- 
sic, generally undistinguished, and in 
no case new, was presented at this 
session of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. Nicolai Berezowsky’s Suite 
No. 1, Op. 11, which opened the 
evening, was the brightest item on the 
program. Skillfully contrived, though 
short on ideas, it was spiritedly 
played by the New Arts Wind Quin- 
tet. Ruth Krug, mezzo-soprano, then 
sang songs by Mary Howe, William 
Ames, Charles Ives, Andrew Imbrie, 
and Otto Luening, of which only Mr. 
Luening’s contribution, Indian Legend, 

(Continued on page 279) 
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approximated an attractive vocal line. 
Sigrid Ecklof Swing accompanied in 
the songs. Julius Shaier, violist, and 
Ruth Post, pianist, made the charming 
lyrical moments of Spartaco’ Mon- 
ellos Suite for Viola and Piano 
come alive, but even their playing 
could not arouse much interest in the 
arid, angular stretches. Eldin Bur- 
ton’s Sonatina for Flute and Piano, 
brilliantly performed by John Wum- 
mer, with the composer at the piano, 
depends a great deal on borrowed 
impressionistic grace. The evening 
ended with David Simon’s Prelude 
for Brass, and Willson Osborne’s Two 
Ricercari for Brass Instruments, en- 
ergetically played by the Gotham 
Wind Ensemble, under Mr. Simon. 
These brass pieces were interesting 
mainly for the novelty value of the 
sounds. —A. B. 


Lucille Rothman, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan. 22, 3:00 (Debut) 


When the debut programs of ihe 
season are finally evaluated, Lucille 
Rothman’s first New York recital may 
well stand high on the list. The 
young pianist, born in New York City, 
was the winner of the first award 
granted by the Leschetizsky Associa- 
tion of America, under whose auspices 
she made her New York debut. Miss 
Rothman evinced a pleasing, modest 
personality. At her debut she played 
with real authority, and the listener 
was immediately aware that she was 
mistress of the technical demands of 
her program, and, more important 
still, that she was well versed in the 
style and requirements of each piece, 
whether it was a Bach fugue, a 
Beethoven Sonata, or a contemporary 
work. Miss Rothman already demon- 
strated the attributes of a mature pro- 
fessional artist. 

The program opened with a simple, 
effective performance of Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C major, from the 
second volume of The Well Tempered 
Clavier, followed by Beethoven's First 
Sonata, in F minor. This sonata was 
a happy choice, for Miss Rothman 
brought to it her own freshness and 
youthful vitality. The Schumann Car- 
nival, which followed, represented a 
real achievement. This work, even 
for an older and more mature artist, 
is difficult to project, but Miss Roth- 
man played it with brilliance and co- 
herence. She was always aware of 
its changing moods, capturing each 
with the right tempo. Debussy’s 
Voiles, La Danse de Puck, and 
Minstrels were played with sensitivity 





Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc 


and taste; and two Excursions, by 
Samuel Barber, had wit and humor. 
Only in Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, at the 
end, could one have wished for a 
little more fire and abandon. But this 
is quibbling, for it was a recital to be 
proud of. 

—G, K. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan, 22, 5:30 


It was a happy thought of the New 
Friends of Music to present their 
subscribers with an all-Brahms _ re- 
cital by Lotte Lehmann and Paul UI- 
anowsky, for Brahms’ lieder fit 
perfectly into a chamber-music cycle. 
Both the distinguished soprano and 
her accompanist were in excellent 
form, and they created many memor- 
able moments during the formidable 
program of twenty songs. Mme. Leh- 
mann might have chosen a more emo- 
tionally varied and dramatically con- 
trasted list, but she included so many 
lieder one almost never hears that 
it would be ungrateful to grumble 
overmuch at her selection. 

Among the neglected songs on the 
program were Die Schale der Ver- 
gessenheit; Unbewegte laue Luft; 
Abendregen; Serenade (not to be con- 
fused with the familiar Standchen) ; 
Es hing der Reif im Lindenbaum; 
arid Lerchengesang. Mme. Lehmann 
sang carefully, with a limited scale 
of dynamics, but every phrase told. 
Her diction, as always, was flawless, 
and in each scng she created a distinct 
atmosphere. That the program was 
overrich in sentiment was quite as 


much the doing of Brahms as it was 
of his faithful interpreter, for the 
gruff composer displayed his softest 
side in setting the rather lush poems 
he so often chose as lieder texts. 
Among the most exquisite interpre- 
tations was that of Unbewegte laue 
Luft, in which Mme. Lehmann spun 
gossamer pianissimo phrases of poi- 
gnant intensity. Again, in Damm’rung 
senkte sich von oben, she sang Goethe’s 
verse with unforgettable subtlety of 
word and tone coloring. 
—R. S. 


Pierre Bernac, Baritone 
Francis Poulenc, Composer-Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 22 

In their first New York appearance 
of the season, as in their initial re- 
citals here last year, Pierré Bernac 
and Francis Poulenc collaborated in 
performances that were the epitome of 
civilized music-making. Seldom are 
audiences privileged to hear a song 
recital set forth with such complete 
unanimity between singer and accom- 
panist. Even rarer is the experience 
of hearing any music interpreted so 
unassumingly yet with such sensi- 
tivity and discernment. 

The evening began with songs by 
early English composers — Thomas 
Campion’s There Is a Garden in Her 
Face; John Dowland’s Come Again, 
and Sorrow, Sorrow Stay; and the 
lutenist Robert Jones’ What if I 
Speed. Also before intermission came 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe, in a trans- 
cendently communicative performance. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to songs by French com- 
posers. Four Debussy songs—Beau 
Soir, L’Echelonnement des Haies, Col- 
loque Sentimental, and Vert—were de- 
livered exquisitely. Mr. Bernac’s 
singing of Colloque Sentimental was 
particularly remarkable for its 
warmth of feeling and for the smooth- 
ness with which he shaped its con- 
tours. Mr. Poulenc himself was 
represented by his Banalités, which 
were as delightful as always in the 
two artists’ interpretation. 

For all the riches that had come be- 
fore, the high point of the evening 
came in  Ravel’s Trois Chants 
Hébraiques, which were eloquently 
moving, reaching a profound climax 
in the final Kaddisch. 

—J. H., Jr. 


League of Composers 
Carl Fischer Hall, Jan, 23 


Before an invited audience, the 
League of Composers presented the 
first of four concerts of contempo- 
rary music planned with the co-spon- 
sorship of prominent publishing firms. 
This program enlisted the co-opera- 





Viadimir Horowitz 


Lucille Rothman 


tion of Carl Fischer; the three con- 
certs to follow on later dates will 
bring forward works published by As 
sociated Music Publishers, Mercury 
Music Corporation, and Boosey and 


Hawkes. 
3everidge Webster played piano 
pieces by Douglas } Moore, Roy Harris, 


Earl George, and (with the assistance 


of the composer in a four-hand piece 


known as Four-Handed Fun) Louise 
Talma. Gladys Kuchta and John 
Druary sang songs by Norman Dello 
Joio, one of which was the Soldier’s 
Song, from The Triumph otf Joan, 
an opera he is now composing on a 
commission from Sarah Lawrence 
College. The Collegiate Chorale, un- 
der the direction of William Jonson, 
sang works by William Bergsma and 
Peter Mennin. 


N. P. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 23 


Pianists of Vladimir Horowitz's 
rank all too seldom program major 
works by contemporary composers; 
and it was an arresting experience to 
hear Samuel Barber’s new Piano 
Sonata given with a brilliance and 
authority usually accorded only to the 
classics. 

The basic concept and much of the 
thematic material of Barber’s new 
work are very impressive, and convey 
a sometimes impetuous, sometimes 
bitter mood with the dark romanti- 
cism that is characteristic of the com- 
poser’s best works. What is expressed 
is more urgent and stronger than the 
terms chosen for its expression, so 
that the subject matter is often su- 
perior musically to its development 
and evolution. The subject statement 
in each movement is condensed, inte- 
grated, full of' developmental possi- 
bilities; yet the working-out is usu- 
ally handled by mere dynamic in- 
crease, or by an escape into a showy 
and meaningless array of pianistic 
trimmings of the empty Lisztian kind. 
Mr. Horowitz’s almost excessively 


(Continued on page 280) 
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spectacular speed and volume made 
these passages doubly prominent, and 
consequently emphasized the impro- 
visatory nature of sections that should 
have been better designed and con- 
trolled. 

But if Mr. Barber has here and 
there made unnecessary concessions to 
pianistic conventions, he has also 
achieved, over long sections, a real 
pianistic statement of his most per- 
sonal and deeply felt moods. The 
work is an important one, in spite of 
some rather empty pages in the first 
movement, and in the second half of 
the last movement; the Scherzo is ex- 
quisite, and the Adagio mesto, sombre 
and compelling. 

Mr. Horowitz played also the Bach- 
Busoni Organ Toccata in C major; 
the Childhood Scenes of Schumann; 
some Chopin; and Blakireff's Islamey. 
The simplicity of the Schumann suite 
was an excellent prelude to the rugged 
mood of the Barber sonata, and the 
tone and tenderness the pianist 
brought to them was a rare delight. 
In the program as a whole, however, 
there seemed to be no intermediate 
plane, between this mild gentleness and 
the crashing volumes and high speed 

—a gap that often created an effect 
of overstrained contrast. But regard- 
less of Mr. Horowitz’s extreme, al- 
most caricatured, dynamic scheme, one 
cannot help but be continually amazed 
at the athletic miracle of his playing. 

—P. G.-H. 


Stanislas Niedzielski, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24 (Debut) 


Stanislas Niedzielski, who has 
toured Europe extensively, made an 
impressive American debut. The 


Polish pianist played on a Gaveau 
piano he had brought with him to 
America. His program, all Chopin, 
contained the B flat minor Scherzo; 
the Raindrop Prelude; the Fantasie- 
Impromptu; the B flat minor Sonata; 
the G minor Ballade; two mazurkas; 
the Military Polonaise; the Berceuse; 
and six études. 

The pianist addressed himself to this 
list with the relaxed assurance of a 
first-rate technician. He was capable 
of speed, power, clarity, and precision ; 
he had a myriad colors at his com- 
mand; and his tone was always thor- 
oughly musical. The most remarkable 
facet of his playing, perhaps, was its 
rhythmic vitality. Especially striking 
in this regard were the mazurkas, the 
polonaise, and two Albéniz pieces he 
played as encores. Sharp, incisive 
rhythms marked most of his fast 
playing. Slow tempos, however, al- 
most inevitably brought out the 
pianist’s strong tendency to worry a 
long line, for Mr. Niedzielski dis- 
carded his straightforward approach 
as soon as the music became less busy. 
The whirling figurations of the Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu, for example, were 
handled magnificently, but its lyrical 
sections were weighted down with 
hesitations and sighs. He took the 
opening and closing sections of the 
funeral march from the sonata at an 
extremely slow pace, and switched to 
a relatively much faster tempo for the 
middle section, playing it with a seem- 
ingly deliberate detachment virtually 
devoid of emotion. But these eccen- 
tricities were forgotten whenever he 
allowed himself to play well, for then 
he was first-rate. 

—A. B. 
Luigi Silva, Cellist 
Times Hall, Jan. 24 


Luigi Silva’s recital program at 
Times Hall contained two first per- 
formances in the United States — 
Chopin’s posthumous Grand Duo 
Concertante on Themes from Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable; and Preludio, 
Aria - Finale, by the Italian com- 


poser Goffredo Petrassi, a work 
written for Mr. Silva in 1933. The 
Petrassi piece, well made and neo- 





Luigi Silva 


Rosalyn Tureck 


classic, is fluent in its writing for the 
cello and the piano. It has a cheer- 
ful, even skittish, mood, of which Mr. 
Silva made the most, with an expert 
hand and a fine judgment. 

The Chopin work is a_ curious 
mélange. All the familiar pianisms 
of the Polish composer’s style are 
present when the piano plays alone. 
When the cello enters, the accompany- 
ing figures lose all their personality, 
even their pianistic eloquence; nor 
does the cello offer much of interest 
in the thematic sphere, its line being 
often a ghostly outline of Chopin’s 
typical harmonic progressions. Cho- 
pin’s mind dealt brilliantly and ele- 
gantly with the disciplined and florid 
use of the unessential note. His forms 
were his moods, around which floated 
the myriad arabesques of his key- 
board style. The more linear, less 
decorative progress of a stringed in- 
strument seemingly hampered _ this 
process of thought, and in the Grand 
Duo Concertante, the cello and piano 
never quite come to any meaningful 
agreement or ensemble. 

Mr. Silva -_ played the Strauss 
Sonata, Op. 6 , and Beethoven’s Seven 
Variations in E Flat on a Theme from 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute, neither of 
which is often heard. The program 
also included Mr. Silva’s own tran- 
scription of an_ eighteenth-century 
Toccata and Canzona by Azzolino 
Bernardino della Ciaja. 

ine technique and a beautiful tone 


are only the external assets of Mr. 
Silva’s achievement. There is au- 
thority in everything he does, and 
gleam of humor as well, whenever 
the music allows it. Carlo Bussotti 
was the capable accompanist. 
—P. G.-H. 

Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 25 

Rosalyn Tureck’s series of three 
recitals in commemoration of the 
Bach bicentennial began before a siz- 


able audience, which listened with the 
utmost attention to everything the 
gifted young woman performed, and 
was spared not a solitary da capo. 
As a result, the evening was a long 
one, and it was not far from eleven 
o’clock when it ended. In this series 
Miss Tureck plans to perform among 
other things, all six Partitas of the 
first part of the Clavieriibung. Those 
in E minor, No. 6, and in B flat, No. 
1, occupied places of honor on the 
opening bill. The pianist preceded 
them with three other clavier works— 
the great D major Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue; the Prelude and Fugue 
on the name BACH; and the Aria 
and Ten Variations in the Italian 
Style—which last one does not hear 
too frequently. 

Miss Tureck’s performances were 
at all times vastly serious, often very 
admirable. In the E minor Partita, 
one tired of the staccato, the same- 
ness of color, the prevailing lack of 
dynamic variety. Yet nothing was in 
questionable taste, and phrases were 
outlined with clarity. All the same, 
there is deeper poetry in the num- 
bers of this masterpiece than Miss 
Tureck appeared to find in them. In 
the earlier pieces on the program she 
captured the incessant vitality of 
Bach’s counterpoint and a degree of 
light and shade her playing did not 
have in the E minor Partita. There 
was more poetry and a good deal 
less monotony in the B flat Partita, 












Joseph Schuster 


Jascha Heifetz 


which, in point of musicality and 
sensitiveness, was the best accom- 
plishment of the evening. Although 
parts of the concert tested the he: irer’s 
patience (by reason of the pianist’s 
inexorable fidelity to every repeat), 
Miss Tureck’s manifest devotion to 


Bach is always to be admired, even 
if certain aspects of it, so far as 
sheer piano playing is concerned, are 
open to question. The artist was still 
contributing extras when this reviewer 
left the hall. 

—H.F,P. 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 25 


A capacity audience turned out for 
Jascha Heifetz’s only Carnegie Hall 
recital this season, and was rewarded 
by an evening of incomparable play- 
ing in the best Heifetz manner. In 
top shape, Mr. Heifetz gave forth 
with all the attributes of his extra- 
ordinary violinism—that is to say, 
his soverign technique, his fabulous 
intonation, his legendary tone, and his 
intense musicianship. 

He made his unique qualities known 
once again in a program that ap- 
peared to be divided into distinct 
halves. The first consisted of fa- 
tniliar works of musical substance, 
containing the Vitali Chaconne, Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, and the 
Debussy Sonata. The second leaned 
heavily on the salon, comprising Sind- 
ing’s Suite, Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Rit- 
mi, Lili Boulanger’s Cortége, Strauss’ 
By a Lonely Well, Wieniawski’s Ca- 
priccio-Valse, and Paganini’s Perpet- 
ual Motion. For the Vitali Chaconne, 
Mr. Heifetz had the able assistance of 
an organ accompaniment by Vernon 
de Tar. Emanuel Bay, the violinist’s 
accompanist of long standing, pro- 
vided excellent piano support for the 
other offerings. 

To choose among the artist’s in- 
terpretations was well-nigh impossible, 
since Mr. Heifetz poured all of his 
phenomenal gifts into every piece. 
Whether he was playing Beethoven's 
rugged Sonata, Debussy’s intimate 
Sonata, or Sinding’s commonplace 
Suite, the violinist brought the same 
painstaking search for detail, the same 
wealth of color—in short, the same 
selfless dedication to the music at 
hand. 

-A. B. 
Joseph Schuster, Cellisi 
Town Halli, Jan, 27 


When Joseph Schuster is as superb- 
ly at the top of his form as he was 
on this occasion, there are few cellists 
hereabouts who can provide such 
artistic satisfaction. His recital was 
enhanced by a program of uncom- 
mon merit. It began with a transcrip- 


tion for cello and piano of Bach's 
chorale, Nun komm, der Heiden 
Heiland, then offered what was an- 


nounced on the program as a Mozart 
Divertimento in C major, of four 
short movements. No Kochel number 
was mentioned in the program, and 
a cursory search through the bulky 
catalogue did not readily make clear 
just what divertimento or transcription 
it was that provided the charming 


work the audience enjoyed. Bee- 
thoven’s C major Sonata for cello 
and piano, Op. 102, No. 1, and the 


Schumann Cello Concerto furnished 
the rest of the first half of the bill. 
Suite Espagnole, by Joaquin Nin; 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Fauré’s Sicilienne, Op. 78, and some 
transcriptions of works by Chopin, 
Prokofieff and Corelli made up the 
remainder of the concert. 

Mr. Schuster played with faultless 
taste, unfailing intelligence, and a 
tone of sumptuous texture, copious in 
volume and of perfect accuracy of 
pitch. The present reviewer cannot 
recall having heard a performance of 
the first of Beethover’s Op. 102 cello 
sonatas so poetic in conception and 
so warmly communicative. Thus in- 
terpreted, this sonata, habitually so 
hard a nut to crack, had nothing dry 
or problematic about it. The two 
artists played Schumann's beautiful 
A minor Cello Concerto with moving 
expression and for all its romantic 
values. Edward Mattos, who contri- 
buted superb accompaniments, may to 
some listeners have seemed excessive 
in the sonorities he obtained from 
the piano in the accompaniment of 
the concerto. But Schumann’s instru- 
mentation when the work is performed 
with orchestra, is, for greater part, 
so thin that the balance obtained in 
this instance seemed, if anything, more 
as one imagines Schumann might have 
wished it—the more so considering 
Mr. Schuster’s lavish tone. 


—H. F. P. 


Freda Trepel, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 26 


Freda Trepel displayed musical 
awareness and technical competence 
in a conventional program that had 
Schumann’s Sonata in G minor as 
its major work, and also included 
works by Bach-Tausig, Liszt, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Bar- 
tok; and the first New York per- 
formance of Walter Kaufmann’s Son- 
atine—a_ Prokofieffian work with 


polytonal suggestions that keeps busily 
moving but never seems to go any- 
where, though it explores the key- 


board well. The young Canadian 
pianist played it very cleanly. 

In earlier as well as modern works, 
Miss Trepel showed a feeling for 
style, though the more difficult pas- 
sages were technically labored, with 
temporary lapses in musical continu- 
ity. The pianist’s tone was generally 
pleasant, though it tended to roughen 
in loud playing, and became rather 
percussive at cilmactic points. 

—A. B. 
Berl Senofsky, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 27 


Berl Senofsky’s inclusion of the 
exciting little Barték work, Con- 
trasts, for violin, clarinet, and piano, 
in his Carnegie Hall recital made a 
welcome variant on the usual solo 
recital program pattern. In an age 
when the solo repertory is much over- 
worked, and chamber works for small 
unusual ensembles are too little known, 
the inclusion of such a delightful 
piece could not fail to bestow bril- 
liance, color, contrast, and distinction 
upon the program. Alfred Gallodoro 
gave a splendid account of the clarinet 
part, and Carlo Bussotti, one of the 
most brilliant and musicianly of ac- 
companists, was at the piano here, as 
in the rest of the recital. 

Mr. Senofsky opened his recital 
with Schumann’s First Sonata, for 
violin and piano, and proved himself 
at once to be a violinist of considerable 
distinction. His tone was mellow, his 
interpretation was communicative, and 
his technique was excellent. Occasion- 
ally he was a bit scratchy on heavy 
down-beats, and occasionally his tone 
wavered or became rough on long, 
soft up-bow notes. But these details 
by no means obscured the generally 
high level of his workmanship. 

In Bach’s B minor Partita, for 
violin alone, he offered fine, authorita- 
tive playing, even if here and there 
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Lotte Lehmann, who began a series of three Town Hall recitals on Jan. 29, 
seen with some of her paintings which depict Schubert's Winterreise. The soprano 
had her first one-man show at the Schaffer Galleries, New York, opening on Jan. 3 


certain notes were held longer than 
their exact duration, which—since the 
demarkations of a piano accompani- 
ment were absent—made a slight con- 
fusion in the rhythmic definition. 

There were two first performances 
on the program—a Pastorale, by Ro- 
dolfo Halffter; and Savitri, a slight 
but charming suite for violin and 
piano in neo-oriental style, by Walter 
Kaufmann, 

Musically, the Bart6k was the work 
of greatest interest. In clarity of 
thought and independence and fresh- 
ness of idiom, Contrasts is far in 
advance of much of the contemporary 
output of a later date, and those who 
seek a fusion of chromatic and dia- 
tonic assets, the harmonic emancipa- 
tion of atonality with the formal 
solidity of classicism, can find a model 
here, for Bart6k was a composer 
whose sense of form was infallible, 
and who pushed harmonic logic to its 
outermost sane implication. 

—P. G.-H. 


Henri Honegger, Cellist 
Times Hall, Jan, 27 


Henri Honegger gave the second 
of two recitals, during which he has 
presented the first complete New York 
performance of Bach’s six suites for 
unaccompanied cello. Mr. Honegger 
again proved himself to be a sensitive, 
serious musician, and his ability to 
hold his audience through three un- 
accompanied suites was a credit not 
only to his beautiful playing, but 
also to his musical authority and 
finesse. The first two suites were 
impeccably played, and if the third 
seemed less impressive, this may have 
resulted from the inescapable fact 
that three successive suites on a single 
instrument tend to become tedious. 

The opening Suite in G major had 
many rewarding moments. The lead- 
ing and answering contrapuntal lines 
of the Courante were amazingly 
lucid; the Sarabande, possessing a rich 
harmonic texture, was presented with 
haunting tone quality; and the cellist’s 
subtle dynamic effects, always main- 
tained despite a small texture of 
sound, made the Menuet beautifully 
graceful. 


The Suite ‘in C 
teresting Prelude, 


Minor, has an in- 
which ends with 





a fugue. Mr. Honegger’s handling 
of this fugue was particularly note- 
worthy, for the subject and answers, 
the episodes and imitations, were 
etched with delicacy and clarity. The 
Sarabande, whose line was touched 
with pathos, recalled similar moments 
of rare beauty in the cantatas and 
passions. 


Jeanne Pengelly, Soprano 
David Ouchterlony, Organist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 28, 5:30 


Jeanne Pengelly opened her share 
of this joint recital with Abscheuli- 
cher! wo eilst du hin, trom Bee 
thoven’s Fidelio, and at once showed 
herself to be a singer with imagina 
tion, authority, and musicianship. Her 
voice was very pleasing, with a wide 
range, and an even production, save 
in some of its very low notes. She 
floated pianiss‘mo tones beautifully, 
colored her voice for any mood she 
desired, and made it impellingly dra- 
matic. The use of an organ ac- 
companiment for the aria was, how- 
ever, unfortunate, for it* could not 
take the place of an orchestral reso 
nance, nor did it have the incisiveness 
of a piano. Asa result, Miss Pengel- 
ly received it.adequate support for 
her sound and effective delivery of 
the music. 

Benjamin Britten’s song cycle, On 
This Island, received an admirable 
performance. The suite makes de- 
mands of many kinds of the singer. 
Its vocal lines are often cruel, its 
moods shift, and its rhythms are 
tricky. Miss Pengelly met these re- 
quirements with assurance, sensitiv- 
ity, and taste. She closed the program 
with a group of folk songs. 

Mr. Ouchterlony’s piano accompani- 
ments for the Britten songs were 
so good as to indicate that his ability 
as an organist should be evaluated 
under more favorable circumstances. 
The organ sounded dull and lifeless 
in the vast reaches of Carnegie Hall, 
the soft registrations were almost 
inaudible, the forte passages lacked 
power, and there was an almost con- 
tinuous cipher through the first organ 
piece—Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on 
Ad nos, ad salutarem. The other organ 
works were Balbastre’s Prelude on 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Two French Noels; Reger’s Bened:c- 
tus; Flor Peeters’ Air with Variations, 
for pedals alone, and Bach’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in A minor. —G. K. B. 





Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan, 29, 3:00 


This was the 
three recitals, and it found Mme. 
Lehmann in high spirits. She was 
so touched by the ovation that greeted 
her as she came onto the stage that 
she warned the audience, “Do not do 
that. You move me so much that I 
cannot sing.” But she did sing, glor- 
iously, throughout the program of 
Schumann and Brahms lieder. The 
most memorable experience of the 
afternoon was her interpretation of 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben. 
Perhaps no other artist makes Chamis- 
so’s fervid and hyperemotional verse 
as tragically valid as Mme. Lehmann 
does, or knits the cycle into such a 
crescendo of feeling. The rapturous 
unbelief of Ich kann’s nicht fassen, 
so beautifully mirrored in Mme. Leh- 
mann’s phrasing, the tenderness of 
the mother’s love in An meinem Her- 
zen, an meiner Brust, the numb heart- 
break of Nun hast lu den ersten 
Schmerz getan—these were facets of a 
conception so searching that one felt 
the enactment of a life’s drama in the 
quarter hour of the performance. 
Paul Ulanowsky’s accompaniments 
were an integral factor in the in- 
terpretation. 

Among the less familiar lieder on 
the program were Schumann’s Die 
Blume der Ergenbung; Roselein, Rése- 
lein; and Er ist’s, to the same Morike 
poem so wonderfully set by Hugo 
Wolf. Brahms’ Voritiber; Wa4hrend 
des Regens; Auf dem See; and Nach- 
wirkung also provided refreshing con- 
trast to such well-known works as 
Immer leiser weird mein Schlummer; 
Der Tod, das ist die kithle Nacht; 
and Die Mainacht. —-R. S. 


first of a series of 


Frances Chesno, Violinist 
Times Hall, Jan, 29, 3:00 


Frances Chesno, with the 
assistance of Otto Herz, presented, 
for the third consecutive season, a 
sonata recital. This year she chose 
3eethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 
30, No. 2; Hindemith’s Sonata in 
D Major, Op. 11, No. 2; and Fauré’s 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 13. 

After tentative beg: nning, 


capable 


Miss 


Chesno’s rich tone soon came to the 
fore, and remained in_ evidence 
throughout the concert. A_ sincere, 
mature artist, she obviously both knew 
and loved the music she played. She 
revealed admirable taste, and pre- 
sented each sonata with a sense of its 
period. Particularly attractive were 
the slow movements of both the Hin- 
demith sonata, where her warm-tex- 
tured tone soared above the accom- 
paniment, and the Fauré work, in 
which both the violinist and _ the 
pianist captured its exquisite mood. 


—G. K. B. 


Ebe Stignani, Mezzo-Soprano 
Great Hall, City College, Jan. 29 


Ebe Stignani, in even finer voice 
than in her earlier Carnegie Hall 
appearance, gave her second New York 
recital of the season in the New Con- 
cert Series, held in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York. 
In two of the arias in her program— 
O mio Fernando, from Donizetti’s La 
Favorita, and Stella del Marinar, from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, Miss Stig- 
nani was particularly in her element. 
Her delivery of theni—spacious in 
line and wonderfully rich in drama— 
was thrilling as only the finest operatic 
singing can be. —J. H., Jr. 


New Friends of Music, 
Town Hall, Jan, 29 


The singers and _ instrumentalists 
who constitute the Bach Aria Group 
contributed extracts in the shape of 
arias, recitatives, duets and other parts 
of sundry Bach contatas at a concert 
that in addition included a pair of 
rarely heard Mozart curios. The pro- 
gram gave the cantata numbers but 
carefully avoided mentioning their 
titles, so that a person lacking an in- 
intimate acquaintance of the tomes of 
the Bach Gesellschaft was more or less 
at a loss. One thing is certain—the 
music performed was of great beauty. 
The performances given by the artists 
of the Bach Aria Group, however, 
were in large part dull and unin- 
spiring. 

With Mozart things brightened up 
decidedly. The Duo for Violin and 
Viola, K. 423, beautifully played by 
Maurice Wilk and the viola virtuoso 
Paul Doktor, is a three movement 
affair, rich in canonic effects, which 
Mozart composed in Salzburg in July, 
1783, to help out Michael Haydn, 
who was prevented by illness from 
writing such a piece at the request 
of the archbishop. Michael Haydn 
thought so highly of Mozart’s work 


that he insisted on keeping the auto- 
graph score as a souvenir. As for 
the Adagio and Rondo, K. 617, for 
harmonica, flute, oboe, viola and cello, 
it was composed in May, 1791, for 
Marianne Kirchgassner, a sightless 
harmonica virtuosa, blind from youth. 
The work aroused praise from the 
first. It is adorable music, filled with 
colors that foreshadow The Magic 
Flute. The harmonica part was played 
on a celesta at the New Friends’ 
concert, with Sergius Kagen operat- 
ing the instrument, and Julius Baker, 
flutist; Robert Bloom, oboist; Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, cellist ; and Paul 
Doktor, violist, making up the rest 
of the little ensemble. —H. F. P. 


Sidney Foster, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29 


Sidney Foster departed from prece- 
dent on this occasion by electing to 
open his program with a work by an 
American composer — Norman Dello 
Joio’s Sonata No. 1. The successive 
movements of the work, which con- 
sists of a Prelude, an Adagio, and an 
Allegro con spirito, are not unduly 
long, or particularly complicated in 
this way and that. But this youthful 
sonata dates from a period in its 
composer’s career when he had not 
yet allowed full sway to the grateful 
lyricism that marks his more recent 
Third Sonata to so unusual a degree. 
All three of the movements of the 
First Sonata are hard, noisy, and 
empty-sounding, without an appreci- 
able lyric moment. Of the three parts, 
the Allegro con spirito holds the great- 
est interest by virtue of the elements 
of syncopation in it. Be it said, how- 
ever, that Mr. Foster dealt appro- 
priately and effectively with the music, 
giving it the sense of direction and 
the essentially percussive touch it de- 
mands. He was warmly applauded— 
whether for the sonata or his perform- 
ance was difficult to decide. 

If the Dello Joio Sonata had a 
beneficient effect, it was to make 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
sound richer in genuine music to this 
listener than it has in many a month 
of Sundays. And Mr. Fostfer’s play- 
ing of it was some of the best he 
has done here in recent years. He 
discovered its fund of mystical elo- 
quence and personal sentiment, and 
he kept the polyphony of the fugue 
clear and well co-ordinated. It was 
a really distinguished performance, 
both technically and musically. 

In some other portions of his pro- 
gram, Mr. Foster did not altogether 
attain the same persuasiveness. In 

# 
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Irene Rosenberg Sidney Foster 


both Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata 
and Weber's Perpetual Motion, des- 
pite the general ease of his delivery, 
he sometimes diminished the clarity 
of the musical outlines by overpedal- 
ling, and employed devices of rubato 
that disturbed the structural flow and 
made the progress seem _ erratic. 
Brahms’ Waltzes, Op. 39, and a dash- 
ing performance of Liszt’s Carnaval 
de Pesth rounded out the program. 

—H. F. P. 


Robert McFerrin, Baritone 
Times Hall, Jan, 29 ((Debut)) 


Robert McFerrin opened his pro- 
gram with Monroe’s My Lovely Celia, 
which he followed with Theseus’ air, 
from Rameau’s Hippolyte et Arice. 
In these he showed himself at once 
to be a singer of more than ordinary 
gifts. His voice was evenly matched 
throughout its range. His intonation 
was steady, and his control of breath 
and phrasing were excelient. A real 
dramatic sense manifested itself with: 
in the musical structure, heightening 
its intensity, yet never becoming the 
sort of ego-projection that results 
in distortion for the sake of his- 
trionics. Schubert’s Memnon and 
Fischerweise were excellently sung; 
and Florio and Der Zwerg were even 
more impressive in tonal control and 
interpretative finesse. 

Mr. McFerrin’s greatest liability ap- 
peared to be Jan Meyerowitz, his 
accompanist, whose insensitive ren- 
dering of the accompaniments would 
have wrecked all continuity and mood 
if the singer’s line of control of in- 
tensities had been less firm. Mr. 
Meyerowitz played havoc with tempos; 
but worse, he played a tentative pianis- 
simo under the voice, and a clumsy 
banging fortissimo every time there 
was a piano interlude, regardless of 
the continuity or dynamic shape of 
the piece. Mr. McFerrin’s gravest 
fault, of using only very loud or very 
soft singing, may well be a result 
of his rehearsal partner. 

Two songs by Mr. Meyerowitz 
graced the program, To Egidius, and 
Declaration. The former was evasive- 
ly sentimental, the second a kind of 
Broadway spiritual. —P. G.-H. 


Irene Rosenberg, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 29 


It was apparent soon after Irene 
Rosenberg began to play not only that 
she was deeply musical, but that she 
sought to let the music speak for 
itself, without resorting to distortion 
of any kind. Yet from the program 
as a whole, it was apparent that 
Miss Rosenberg is in the midst of a 
difficult phase in her career—a period 
of growth and maturing that must 
come in the development of every 
gifted young artist. It is important, 
at the present moment, for Miss Ros- 
enberg to discover and correct the 
reasons for her inability to make the 
most of her obvious potentialities. 

Her program included four Scarlat- 
ti sonatas; three Brahms intermezzi 
and the Rhapsody in G Minor; Cho- 
pin’s B minor Sonata; Debussy’s La 
Puerta del Vino, Reflects dans 1’Eau, 
and L’Isle Joyeuse ; and Barték’s 
six Bulgarian Dances. The Scarlatti 
sonatas and the Brahms intermezzi 
received the most satisfying perform- 
ances. The Scarlatti pieces were im 
good style, with a tempo that was 
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when the Name stands for Dependability 
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Success 
The Name— 


National Concert & Artists Corporation 


NCAC selected as coordinator of Toscanini and the 
“NBC Symphony Orchestra's only coast-to-coast tour 


eae as manager of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra's first American tour 


reps as coordinator of the Metropolitan Opera 
spring tour for five consecutive years 


NCAC selected as coordinator of the San Francisco Symphony 
~~ Orchestra's coast-to-coast tour 


EE, wootes as coordinator of the Houston Symphony 
' Orchestra's tour 


pean as coordinator of the 70th Anniversary tour 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


NCAC selected as coordinator of the Buffalo Philharmonic's 
tour 


EAE... caetvsive booking direction for Hurok artists and 
attractions for 19 years 
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National Concert & Artists Corporation 





presents 


SOPRANOS 


ADELE ADDISON 

ANN AYARS 

MARION BELL 

ERNA BERGER 
WINIFRED CECIL 
*MARILYN COTLOW 
ELLABELLE DAViS 
*VICTORIA de LOS ANGELES 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 

KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
CARMEN GRACIA 
UTA GRAF 

FRANCES GREER 
JOAN HAMMOND 
MARY HENDERSON 
*LOIS HUNT 

SELMA KAYE 

MARINA KOSHETZ 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
ZINKA MILANOV 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
HERVA NELLI 

JANE PICKENS 
CLAUDIA PINZA 
*DELIA RIGAL 

STELLA ROMAN ’ 
TUSA SANTO 

ASTRID VARNAY ™ 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 


CONTRALTOS 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
EULA BEAL 

FRANCINE FALKON 
HERTA GLAZ 

JEAN HANDZLIK 
MARGARET HARSHAW 
WINIFRED HEIDT 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


WINIFRED HECKMAN 
IRRA PETINA 

EBE STIGNANI 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


BASS-BARITONES 


SALVATORE BACCALONI 
*BORIS CHRISTOFF 
FRANK EDWINN 
*JEROME HINES 

PHILIP KINSMAN 

DESIRE LIGETI 

NICOLA MOSCONA 
EZIO PINZA 

NORMAN SCOTT 
MIHALY SZEKELY 


MARKS LEVINE 





for the 1950-1951 Season 


TENORS 


KURT BAUM 
MARIO BERINI 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
GIULIO GARI 
RAOUL JOBIN 
MAX LORENZ 
HUBERT NORVILLE 
*JAN PEERCE 
LANNY ROSS 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
RICHARD TUCKER 


BARITONES 


*FERDINAND FRANTZ 
MACK HARRELL 
STEVEN KENNEDY 
ROBERT MERRILL 
MARKO ROTHMULLER 
PAUL SCHOEFFLER 
MARTIAL SINGHER 
GERARD SOUZAY 
LOUIS SUDLER 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 
ROBERT WEEDE 

*LAWRENCE WINTERS 
FLOYD WORTHINGTON 


PIANISTS 


JACQUES ABRAM 
*STELL ANDERSEN 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ABBA BOGIN 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
HARRY DAVIS 

ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
DOROTHY EUSTIS 
LEON FLEISHER 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
JAKOB GIMPEL 
JULIUS KATCHEN 
LUBKA KOLESSA 
JACOB LATEINER 
RAYMOND LEWENTHAL 
SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
*MOURA LYMPANY 
NIKITA MAGALOFF 
FREDERICK MARVIN 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HORTENSE MONATH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
*FRANZ RUPP 

ROSALYN TURECK 
GEORGE WALKER 
BERNHARD WEISER 
*SYLVIA ZAREMBA 


*By arrangement with S. HUROK 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


*VIENNA CHOIR BOYS, Sacred and Folk Music, Costume 
Operettes 


*VIENNESE BALLET ENSEMBLE, Dramatic and Humorous Dances 
IVA KITCHELL, America's Foremost Dance Satirist 
BENNO and SYLVIA RABINOF, Violin and Piano Duo 


*SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 
*ANA MARIA'S SPANISH BALLET 
*JANET COLLINS, Dancer, with Singer, Pianist, and Percussionist 


NATIONAL MALE QUARTET—Aftilio Baggiore, Tenor; 
Gene Tobin, Tenor; Vernon Sanders, Baritone; 
Bruce MacKay, Basso 


FRANCES GREER, Soprano, and BRIAN SULLIVAN, Tenor; 
Two Metropolitan Opera Stars in Joint Recital 


BAKALEINIKOFF SINFONIETTA, Viadimir Bokaleinikoff, 
Conductor, with Mary Henderson, Soloist 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY in a Program of “Piano Portraits" 


JOSEF MARAIS and MIRANDA, Balladeers, Songs from Many 
Lands 


*RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 
*KATHARINE DUNHAM, and her Company 
*MARGARET WEBSTER'S SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 











SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA of AMSTERDAM 
Eduard Van Beinum, Conductor 


*ISRAEL PHILRARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Bernstein and Paray, Conductors 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Efrem Kurtz, Conductor, Ania Dorfmann, Soloist 


BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
William Steinberg, Conductor, Doris Doree, Soloist 


ENSEMBLES 


*CHIGI QUINTET. String Quartet and Piano 
*FOUR PIANO ENSEMBLE 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC QUARTET, Piano, Violin, Viola and 
Cello 


SALZEDO ENSEMBLE, Two Harps, Flute, Cello and Piano 


VIOLINISTS DUO-PIANISTS 


ARTHUR GOLD and 
ALTEA ALIMONDA ROBERT FIZDALE 
NORMAN CAROL LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 
ARNOLD EIDUS 


*JOANNE and 
LOUIS KAUFMAN JEANNE NETTLETON 
FRITZ KREISLER 


HARPISTS 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 


CARLOS SALZEDO 
BENNO RABINOF MARJORIE NEWSOM 
RUGGIERO RICCI 


CELLISTS 
AARON ROSAND RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF *GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
*ISAAC STERN JOSEPH SCHUSTER 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 


GUITARIST 
JACQUES THIBAUD *ANDRES SEGOVIA 


0. O. BOTTORFF 
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NIC AC intropucts ou‘sTANDING NEW ATTRACTIONS —| | 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 





Eduard Van Beinum, Conductor 


ONE of the four greatest orchestras in the world—ac- 
cording to TIME Magazine, and we fully agree — will 
come to America for the first time for a Good Will Tour 
under the management of NCAC. In three weeks the 
Concertgebouw will give 18 concerts in Washington, 
Ottawa, New York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Dayton, and other cities. 





Europe's greatest coloratura, brought over 
Erna to America last season by NCAC, made a sen- 
Berger sation at the Metropolitan, a sensation in re- 
cital at New York's Carnegie Hall, and a sen- 
returns sation on the radio and on records. After an 
extensive tour of Australia, she will return to 
aor erenmane epenen America for the Met season and for a recital 
tour including a Lieder series of three con- 
certs in New York. 
































— FRANCE'S premier recitalist, the brilliant 
young baritone, representative for France at 
Souzay the Fauré Centennial in London, representa- 
— tive for the "Melodie Francaise" in 1948 and 
redeuniee for the German Lied the following year at the - 
for the first time Strasbourg Music Festival, and a singer long 
a favorite of record connoisseurs, will come to fi 
America for the first time for a limited period p 
during the 1950-1951 Season. - 
ir 
h 
Irra THE METROPOLITAN'S most exciting Carmen, c 
; most winning Cavalier of the Rose, star of the 
Petina long-run Broadway hit, Song of Norway, and 
Star of summer operetta festivals, a radio favorite 
. on the networks coast-to-coast, will be pre- 
of the Metropolitan sented on an extensive coast-to-coast tour by 
and of Broadway NCAC. 
New Friends of Music Quartet 
The Distinguished Music Ensemble 
Hortense Monath at the Piano, Bronislav Gimpel, ' 
Violin, Frank Brieff, Viola, and Jascha Bernstein, | 
Cello, four virtuosi who merge their talents and 
temperaments to form a quartet which has won the 
highest possible praise from New York's most exact- 
ing critics — now available through NCAC for en- 
gagements outside New York. 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION ~ 711 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Houston Symphony Orchestra 
EFREM KURTZ “ig 


Conductor 







“There is no question about it; the orchestra 
is one of the finest in the United States." 


Sir Thomas Beecham (as quoted in the Houston Post) 











"THE SOUND OF A GREAT ORCHESTRA ... . The 
final work of the evening was Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony, revealing a well-coordinated, smoothly-fluid 
ensemble . . . a beautifully-matured, carefully-aged 
instrument. In fact, the three selections could not have 
had a better performance by any orchestra in the 
country today." 


Ann Holmes, The Houston Chronicle 










ANIA DORFMANN 
Pianist 
will be featured as soloist 
by the Houston Symphony Orchestra 
on its Southeastern tour 
durjag February-March, 1951. 


etl 





"A BRIGHT JEWEL IN THE NATION'S MUSICAL 
CROWN .... By far the most resplendent and impres- 
sive symphony orchestra ever heard in the South... 
one of America’s really gorgeous and significant instru- 
ments . . . there was never a moment in. the concert 
that lacked brilliance, vitality, rare beauty of sound 
and what one felt was complete expression of the com- 
poser's intentions.’ 

Hubert Roussel, The Houston Post 





NEW RECORDINGS 


recently made by 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra, 
Efrem Kurtz, conductor, 
will be released February 20 
by Columbia Records, Inc. 











KUM 


3 
THE HOUSTON SYMPHONY SOCIETY © TOMM. JOHNSON, MANAGER © CITY AUDITORIUM, HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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BUFFALO 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA ™ 


WILLIAM STEINBERG, conouctor 


NOW BOOKING TOUR 1950-1951 
Central and Midwestern States 
From the Hudson to the Mississippi 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 
Covent Garden Opera, London 
4th Successive Season 


DORIS DOREE 





SOLOIST 

















Py _— ¢ "The most enjoyable musical evening 
Toronto has provided this year... 








¢ "The Buffalo Philharmonic has jumped 
into the first rank of major symphony 
orchestras in the short space of five 
years .. . Albany had never heard a 
better orchestra." 

Albany, N. Y., Times Union, Dec. 13, 1949 


¢ "The 82 members of the orchestra 
sounded like many more . . . splendid 
tone ... tremendously exciting." 


Worcester, Mass., Eve. Gazette, 
Dec. 15, 1949 


¢ "14,000 people jammed Maple Leaf 
Garden to hear the Buffalo Philhar- 


monic.’ Toronto, Canada, Daily Star, 
Feb, 25, 1947 


R. E. Maclntyre, Manager—Kleinhans Music 


Exclusive Tour Co-ordinators: 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Marks Levine 


¢ "The Buffalo Philharmonic proved it- 


the woodwind section is without 

doubt one of the best in North Amer- 

ica, and its brass section performs 

with nobility as well as power .. . the 
large crowd was enthralled." 

Toronto, Canada, Globe & Mail, 

Feb. 25, 1947 


WILLIAM STEINBERG 
Musical Director 


self a master of the art of sympa- 
thetic playing . . . it is an orchestra of 
many beautiful and distinctive char- 
acteristics." 


Toronto, Canada, Eve. Telegram, 
Feb. 25, 1947 


Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 





DORIS DOREE 
Soloist 


711 STH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Marion Bell 


SOPRANO 


2 Successful Concerts in ONE Year’ 


The Chocolate Soldier with Edwin Lester 
Los Angeles, Summer 1950 


RCA VICTOR ALBUM—The American Folk Opera DOWN in the VALLEY 





7 ——— 
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New York Recital, April 21, 1949 


“This recital must go 
on record as one of 
the finest heard from 
any new young artist 
of the season to date.” 


Noel Straus 


New York Times 


April 22, 1949 





NORMAN 





Playing of, auch high 


“There has not been so fine a debut recital here in some 
time. The level of perfection he maintained, the sheer re- 
markably unforced beauty of his tone and musical line, 
the distinction and taste in the shaping of a phrase are 
attributes one seldom finds in a twenty-year-old musician.” 
Arthur V. Berger, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, April 22, 1949 


@ “Playing of distinction!” 























Miles Kastendieck, 
_NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN, April 22, 1949 


@ “Sensitive musicianship. One which gives grace and vital- 
ity Te] every bar he plays.” —NEW YORK SUN. April 22. 1949 





“~~ v ” ny a 





“Received an ovation. His playing was mature, impres- 
sive and exciting. His tone is full-bodied, vibrant and bril- 


i liant. His scintillating performance called forth a salvo. of 
me) o> bravos.” —CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR (Boston), April 12, 1949 
e “Mr. Carol can spin tone out like a silken thread. He leaves 


«x very little to be desired.” |—BOSTON GLOBE, April 12, 1949 


“One of the surprise delights of the season was the debut of Norman 
Carol. Kept his listeners charmed and spellbound with some extremely 
fine violin playing. Superb artistry!” —BOSTON POST, April 12, 1949 








1950-51 Now Booking Soloist with NBC Symphony Orchestra, October 1, 1949 


“A violinist of importance ... held the audience 
spellbound.” —Musical Courier, May 15, 1949 
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WINVIFRED 


CELL 


TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 13, 1949 


“Artistry and musicianship give Miss Cecil a special rank 
among contemporary American concert singers: one to 
whom the art song is no closed book, but an open invitation 
... One rarely hears so finely-formed a vocal legato as 
Miss Cecil brought to ‘Litanil auf das Fest Aller Seelen,’ and 
the rising phrases of ‘Auflosung’ to the climax on A were 
thrilling in their breadth and certainty. . . . Equally fluent 
in German or Italian, Miss Cecil charmed her listeners no 
less in her excellently sung group in English . . . A program 
well conceived, executed with an artistic vitality and a sin- 
cerity all too rare in the concert hall. 


—lIrving Kolodin, THE NEW YORK SUN 


"That the gifted artist . . . had not lost her hold on the 
loca! public was attested by the large and fervently en- 
thusiastic audience which welcomed her... A highly in- 
telligent singer, with pronounced talents as interpreter, Miss 
Cecil invariably gave every word of the text of her offerings 
its proper amount of emphasis and meaning in readings in 
which every syllable came clearly to the ear because of 


unusually polished diction. Her singing was always expressive “Mis: Cecil is a singer of penetrating intelligence, totally without ostentation in her approach to 
and deeply comprehending. . . . Miss Cecil had the tones her art... . Her use of her voice is so direct and unaffected that the result, both from a vocal 
of her bright voice under admirable control ry and histrionic standpoint is highly to be commended. ... For unadorned artistry, sincerely and 
tum and the interpretation pecan sagt inet é hie chun deeply felt, Miss Cecil. . . . was a singer of rare distinction." 

y Pp —Harriett Johnson, NEW YORK POST 

of excellence.” “Everything Miss Cecil did bore the stamp of high intelligence ies sins cual 
-Noel Straus, NEW YORK TIMES —Jerome D. Bohm, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
“An especially satisfying song recital. ... After an absence of 10 years abroad, she has re- 


turned a mature artist and an outstanding recitalist. She won her audience immediately with her 
Now Booking Season 1950-5] musicianly singing and fine interpretation. Her soprano voice has a persuasive mellow quality. What- 
ever she sang, she graced with lovely tones both round and pure. Her vocalism reveals technical 
mastery of more than ordinary skill. Her interpretative sense is understanding and remarkably poised. 
. . « She sang everything with consistently true artistry.” 


-——Miles Kastendieck. NEW YORK JOURNAL AMERICAN 
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Praniet 
Los Angeles Evening Herald & Express : 
Thursday, January 26, 


Jakob 
Gimpel 


Pianist at Ebell 







‘Mr. Gimpel’s playing of the concerto 


which he had in the palm of his Wins 


hand, was conspicuous for its 



























TWo Y claj n 
fro ARS , 
wt the loca] concer. PSence 
authority, clarity, finish and of Jakop climmed the )Scene 
Displays Mastery 2? 9 b. nique r Gimpe]’, Piano — 
| . . ° » an ‘ ech- 
OWEN CALLIN singing tone. All in all a Considerg y ty have added 
° an j ¢ Is st; age 
po Gimpels er ater masterly performance.” His rent. ty th 
ian. -hire-b be 7 ‘ night 4 Vednesd, 
the W cane little short of from q j0” excited ac 
: was trated ma lar - &8DpDplaus,p 
last night » demonstrate : P Th Je audien we 
sensational. « mastery sec- Olin Downes, New York Times, his perficadiong ae a, : 
an interpretive Mind the ee Oct. 29, "49 ovement A ofthe tard 
oe cite volume en's - jor So eber’s 
quisite ved in Beethove first a, ending 
empl ot at C Major a Surface » Fe ad the expects 
haan delighted the the ensuing So. B it Was 
surely soy of Alb onat O 
> the composer. ; ° , » Upus 
of a a virtuoso is. one “A forceful rendering of the Simpel’s mae th revealed 
i ake the aucr al . : ; rere artistry and deep. 
who can Me chnical difficul F minor Concerto broucht an ‘Bly tragic» Its preyah’ 
forget the te k at hand. = jected Sic mood Was “ 
° » work re = . Ye ; Sensitj ~ 
ties Se aaa Gimpel se oad. ovation to Gimpel.” BoA “tively “and mov. 
fine Xa ine was hi - mull furt 
.ess in this line wae Motion delicacs: atther revel. 
com of the “Perpetus usually New York World-Telegram, of ey, ef tonal waneons of 
5 ” Jeber. . -_ ’ a 
mente Hae technical ie Oct. 20, "49 She Posthumeny Fume with 
sounds ioht it was reans Son ee at ' 
ions last night = while in- gram os Chubert, Th aior 
as musi*, Rathay nded with the pr 
- s ‘Vv ° - € 
nts Urdy-gyrg. ations . - 
vertising clean touch. ; ; ae Schur mn’ heme” eal 
artist’s Now Booking Season 1950-5] Phoniques, “udes Sym. 
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Joan HAMMOND soprano 


“One of the greatest singers of today.” 





“JOAN HAMMOND MAKES HIT’’—New York Times, (Headline) October 17, 1949 


“*Her singing was of truly exquisite texture.”’ 
S S 


—New York Herald Tribune 
October 17, 1949 


“She captured the passion and ecstasy of 
Beethoven’s music, purity of style, ample 


vocal reserve.”’ New York Times 


November 30, 1949 
“Miss HAMMOND is greatly gifted vocally 


and visually, opulent artistry, dramatic feel- 
ing and musical sensibility, authority of 
style, taste, and intelligence.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
November 26, 1949 


Eugene Ormandy 


Sinliinec coda 





“One of the finest lyric soprano voices we 
have heard here—sings with exquisite ef- 
fect.” Pittsburgh Press 

November 12, 1949 
“Her voice is grand by nature, temperament 
dramatic, musicianship skilled, English im- 


peccable.”’ New York Herald Tribune 
November 30, 1949 


“Exciting artist of big stature, uncommon 
sweetness, superb vocal control, rapturous 
quality of the top notes. She can be rated 
among the top singers of our day.” 


New York Post 
November 30, 1949 


His Master's Voice and Columbia Records 
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"Winifred Heckman's singing is one of the most exciting 

musical experiences to be enjoyed today. Seldom is such a 

wonderful voice given to an artist so highly intelligent." 
Chillicothe (Mo.) Constitution-Tribune, Dec, 12, 1949 


"A combination of beauty of voice plus beauty of person 
. . « full wide ranged voice exceptional in one of her age 
. . . here is one of the coming top singers in the country." 

Sidney (Nebr.) Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1949 


WINIFRED 


HECKMAN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Brilliant New Star of 


OPERA ¢ CONCERT ¢ RADIO 


A sparkling hit in opera, Miss tieckman has 
been acclaimed for her magnificent por- 
trayals with leading companies, in the roles: 


Suzuki Carmen & Mercedes 
“Madame Butterfly’’ “Carmen” 


Siebel 
Amneris “‘Faust”’ 
“ida” 


Maddalena 
“Rigoletto’’ 


4 Lola 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 


An Exciting Concert Personality 


"Miss Heckman possesses a voice of beautiful 
timbre . . . ovation given at the close when she 
was forced to respond time and time again with 
encores. 


Streator (Ill.) Daily Times Press, Nov. 14, 1949 


"She enjoyed singing as much as music lovers 
enjoyed hearing it. Commands extreme range 
and control. Moved an appreciative audience 
to new heights." 


Cortiand (N.Y.) Standard, Nov, 16, 1949 


"We will not soon forget the artist's beautiful 

voice, excellent technique, pleasing presence 

and sincere interpretation. It is easy to see why she has won such high 
acclaim in such a short time." 


Mitchell (S.D.) Daily Republic, Nov, 29, 1949 


“The audience was well aware of her charm and musicianship . . . her 
beauty cast a spell on the audience from the moment she stepped on the 
stage . . . displayed her exquisite range of dynamics from pianissimo . - « 
to the full expansiveness of her upper register.” 


Urbana (Ohio) Daily Citizen, Nov. 11, 1949 


Now Booking 1950-51 
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WINIFRED 





CONTRALTO 


Bitenctionaity Actaiaie 
IN OPERA 















_ IN CONCERT 














Recital 
New York City Center “Her voice .°. . big, sensu- 
ous, luscious .. . rang with 
Carmen "Finest Carmen now to be found in this a freedom that many con- 
country.” traltos would — or should 





Noel Straus, N.Y. Times — envy." 











Robert Bagar 
N.Y. World-Telegram 






Covent Garden, London 


"A performance of CARMEN such as Bizet, and 
Merimee too, would have applauded.” 












why 








a 





om 





with Symphony 
Toronto Globe ... 
“Last Seat in Last 


. Row in Range. of 
Miss Heidt.” 


London Times 






eT 


S¥-Ta OF: Ta (ok ©) of-10- Oxon of-Tah 
"A CARMEN that is a cocktail’ 
Roma, Naples, Italy 


weeks 













Delilah “Many a listener could hardly keep his 
mind on the music which the singer embodied so 
voluptuously in voice, person and action. As to 


oe ee ee OO On 






















the voice, it reminds one of a luscious peach, ., 
steeped in champagne." Ey y, 


g 


" r 
FAY 
‘ 
» 
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The Cincinnati Times Star 


Opera Nacional 





“Winifred Heidt the beautiful and arro- By 
gant contralto, sang the part Delilah, Ay 
which was stupendously sung and in- -, 
terpreted, she obtained the complete yams os 
approbation of the audience from the Sa 3 
very beginning; the enthusiasm |. (kG 
went in crescendo, until it culmi- ay ey 
nated in delirious manifesta- a a ag 
tions, when this singer sang her Phas) Pe i 4: 
song of seduction. She puther “iy @ - 
soul and voice of intense Soh 
erotic coloration and deli- ” 
cate shades, which only 

her exceptional vocal 
faculties, and technical 
dominion of them per- 
mits her to give with such 
magnificent results." 
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Angel R. Esquivel 
Novedades, Mexico City 
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FESTIVALS 


engagements and re-engagements 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL (Scheveningen) 
PROMENADE CONCERTS (London) 
NUITS MUSICALES de PARIS 
BESANCON INTERNATIONAL (France) 
CANNES FESTIVAL (France) 
UNESCO FESTIVAL (Paris) 


Mr. Katchen has appeared in recitals 
throughout America and as soloist with 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony ¢ Detroit Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra * Chicago Symphony 


Now Booking 1950-51 








Atchen 


Returns to America 
in OCTOBER 1950 
after 2 YEARS of 


ef F&F Se eS 


DUTCH HAI 
AIAIL KATCHEN 


Pianist, 22,5 


ion 
$s Ovati 
' Concerto 


Cores With Brahms 


Pari 
Katchen Gets ‘ at Holland Fete 


1 

ut New Yor® 
special to7 92—Julius 
” d 


Mrs ° 
catchen, 
K Special to Tue New Yorx Times, 


- SCHEVENINGEN 


It was n 
S not Mr. 
ignearance here, The 70 
ard Who has chosen rs i 
S and spend eleven mo 


: r. 
. . fea . 
Soloist with Major PURraearemcaprseect: 
European Orchestras 
* s i 
including 


AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEBOUW 
HAGUE REIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
LONDON ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 

FRENCH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
a ea) 
PASDELOUP ORCHESTRA (Paris) 
LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA (Paris) 
SUES EL Se eS 
MADRID ORQUESTRA NACIONAL 


Engaged for Recitals and with Orchestra in 


FRANCE HOLLAND ENGLAND 
IRELAND SWITZERLAND ITALY 
SPAIN GREECE TURKEY 
ISRAEL GERMANY SWEDEN 


LONDON FFRR RECORDS Stecnway Pians 
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ue applauds... LOUIS 


\ KAUFMAN 


--.as “One of America’s top 


violinists today—one of the 
leading virtuosos in modern music.” 






Mites applaud... 





PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE—January 24, 1950, 

Donald Steinfurst 
“Instrumentalist of high intuitive musicianship 
superbly equipped technically and gifted with that 
hallmark of the true artist—good taste.” 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY—February 16, 1949 
“Seldom has a soloist captivated an audience as Mr. 
Kaufman did last night . . . a thrilling experience.” 


HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN—April 25, 1949 
(Headline) “KAUFMAN DELIGHTS HIS AUDI- 
ENCE WITH BRILLIANT VIOLIN CONCERT.” 


PORTLAND JOURNAL—January 10, 1950, S. A. Smith 
“ . . dazzling virtuosity. It was a magnificent per- 


formance.” 








CAPITAL { Francis Poulenc Sonata (Artur Balsam pianist) ; 
Recent CLASSICS Hindemith Sonata in D op. 11 #2 (Artur Balsam pianist) IN EUROPE 
° JUNE to NOVEMBER 1950 
Recor d (All Recording on LP) ( Second Milhaud Violin Concerto (composer-conducting 


Releases 





( Concertine de Printemps (composer-conducting] 
VOX RECORDS Techaikowsky Trio with Saidenberg and Reher 
TEMPO RECORDS Bach E Major Concerto 4s 
Mr. Kaufman also records for TELEFUNKEN and 


MARCH 29, 1949 ISSUE OF LOOK MAGAZINE 


BOSTON POST—February 2, 1950, Warren Storey Smith 
“The real hit of the evening—the performance could 


hardly have been better. This was a concert long to be 
remembered.” 


BOSTON HERALD—February 2, 1950, Rudolph Elie 

‘Louis Kaufman, a most accomplished virtuoso command- 
ing in the slow movements a radiant and glowing tone—he 
gave a superb performance of this remarkably effective 
work,” (Vivaldi’s “Four Seasons” ) 


NEW YORK TIMES—February 19, 1949, Noel Straus 
“The difficult complicated score was ably handled by Mr. 


Kaufman, the soloist, playing with special warmth and 
suavity of tone.” 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN—January 10, 1950, Hilmar Grondahl 
“We have all heard a good deal about the ‘pianist’s pianist’ 
and the ‘violinist’s violinist’. We'd like to suggest Mr. 
Kaufman as ‘the listener’s violinist’.”’ 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS—December 7, 1949, John Rosenfield 
(Headline) “THIS VIOLINIST MAY SET NEW STYLE 
WITH HIS FRESH REPERTOIRE AND SKILL.” 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES—December 3, 1949 


“It is refreshing to hear Mr. Kaufman play music in the 
way the composer intended.” 





Orchestre Nationaie de France) European Manager 


F. HORWITZ 


C) 


rganization Internationale Artistique 
Rue de La Boetie 
Paris France 








CONCERT HALL SOCIETY RECORDS 
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Herald att. Tribune .. "IVA KITCHELL REMAINS THE MOST IRRESISTIBLE 
AND IRREPRESSIBLE ARTIST OF THE DANCE... 


. . « Miss Kitchell, as everyone should know by this time, defies classification. She is 
part-mime, part satirist, part parodist, part virtuoso and ALL hilarious.” 
—WALTER TERRY 


The New Bork Times. . 


"A gay and winning entertainer with a wonderful sense of comedy and that gift for 
timing that has to be inborn. She ought to be compelled to travel about the country 
on the trail of the various ballet companies to restore sanity! Unlike most parodists, 
she is able technically, to do the things she is burlesquing, and this gives her an 
enormous advantage . . . lva Kitchell had the rafters ringing with laughter.” 

—JOHN MARTIN 


THEATRE arts... “IN THE FIELD OF DANCE SATIRE MISS KITCHELL HAS NO COMPETITOR" 





A repertoire of thirty-five numbers making three programs. 


Also available for orchestral appearances. 
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SF Hurok 


“as honored to present 


peger 
Fratigonshy 


World 4 Foremost ‘Ceollist 


Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
RCA VICTOR and COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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presents for 


Music, 
The prigntest Stars ot W 


‘Dance, Theatre, Films, 


Radio, Recoris — 









\ URING the last thirty-five years the label “‘S. Hurok presents,” has been a 
- guarantee of the highest standards in music, theatre and ballet. In the 

season 1950-51 he brings to the American scene such stellar attractions 
as the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (first coast-to-coast tour), Roland Petit’s Les Ballets 
des Paris in “Carmen,” the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra (first visit to the U. S.) 
and he adds Gregor Piatigorksy to his list of artists which already includes such 
notables as Marian Anderson, Artur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, Patrice Munsel and 
others. Such attractions follow the great Hurok tradition of Pavlova, Chaliapin, 
Isadora Duncan, Schumann-Heink, Russian Ballet, German and Russian Grand 
Opera, Tetrazzini and half-a-hundred more whose names are now immortal. S. Hurok 
established a principle: Provide the best, and audiences will demand more. No 
season is complete in any city today without the appearance of one or more of 
S. Hurok’s celebrated attractions. Local managers everywhere know through rich ex- 
perience that they can choose with confidence from the list of America’s foremost 
impresario, and that these artists are indispensable for the success of their series. 
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SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


The World-Famous Company - Direct 
from Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Second Successive American Tour 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


First Time in America 
{In association with American Fund for Israel Institutions) 


ROLAND PETIT’S LES BALLETS de PARIS 


in “CARMEN” and other ballets 
{In association with the Messrs. Shubert by arrangement with Arthur Lesser] 


MARGARET WEBSTER SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
in“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” 
BERNARD SHAW’S “SAINT JOAN” 
en“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


World's Most Beloved Choir 
Costume Operettas, Sacred and Secular Music 


KATHARINE DUNHAM and her COMPANY 


The Exciting Dancer Returns to the U. S. with her 
company after triumphs in Europe and South America 




















ANA MARIA’S SPANISH BALLET 


For complete information | communicate with: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. and) HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 


711 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. C. 22 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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S. HUROK presents 


The First Spanish Ballet Company $ 
To Tour The U.S.! 


nA MARIA'S 


SPANISH BALLET 


COMPANY OF 25 
% COLORFUL PRODUCTIONS! 
x FULL-LENGTH SPANISH BALLETS! 
x BRILLIANT DANCERS! 
*% DIVERSIFIED PROGRAMS! 






















“SPLENDID PROGRAM! Working the first half in exceptional 
lighting and with a series of eye-filling costumes, the Spanish baller- 
ina had a full house completely at her command and had it scream- 
ing approval for her 'Goyescas' castanets and her imaginative, fiery 
farruca and zapateados. She showed a fine dramatic talent and 


both imagination and humor in her personal choreography." 
—SYLVESTER, News 














TEN -WEEK COAST-TO-COAST TOUR BEGINNING OCT., 1950 


for complete information communicate with 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc., 711 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 22 


Booking Direction: NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORPORATION 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Ss. HUROK 


presents 






STELL 


ANDERSE 


Internationally 
Celebrated 


Concert 











Pianist 


“HER WORK HAS BEAUTY. IT IS 
FILLED WITH MANY KINDS OF LOVELINESS.” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 








SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
EUROPEAN TOUR November 1950 thru April 1951 
September-October 
1950 Now Booking 











Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
Steinway Piano 
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Rew KUBELIK 


Musical Director and Conductor 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Spring Season 1950 


37 ENGAGEMENTS as GUEST CONDUCTOR with 
the CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA of AMSTERDAM 


RE-ENGAGED SUMMER CONCERTS with BBC ORCHESTRA of LONDON 





NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


fom e mm -(@)800) 12 3 Siegfried Hearst, Manager, Conductor Division MARKS LEVINE 
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Philadelphia Inquirer 


“...never before two-piano 
artistry comparable to this.” 


Noel Straus, New York Times 


“BEST TWO-PIANO TEAM IN THE BUSINESS” 


Toronto Daily Star 


“MOST BRILLIANT TEAM BEFORE THE PUBLIC TODAY” 


Alexander Williams, Boston Herald 


“MOST BEAUTIFUL TWO-PIANO PLAYING | HAVE HEARD” 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune 








YUM 


Baldwin Pianos RCA Victor Records 
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to NAPRIN 


“AN EXCITING PIANIST... NEVER CEASES TO BE AMAZING.’ 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE, FEB. 1949 








NEW YORK: 


“Seymour Lipkin, prize winner of the Rachmaninoff Fund 
contests of last spring, played the Rhapsody in a manner that 
did him and the institution that endorsed his exceptional gifts 
great honor. He was master of the score as well as the piano 
part which he treated with an artist’s comprehension and 
commanding virtuosity. He penetrated to the interior of the 
music, treating it not as a series of display pieces for a pianist, 
but as a series of transformative developments of a striking 
theme, in the discourse of which he greatly impressed his 
audience.” 


























New York Times, Olin Downes, March 16, 1949 









DETROIT: 


“If there is such a thing as ‘creative’ piano playing, this is it. 
. . . Last night’s program illustrated the apparently limitless 
scope of Lipkin’s talent. He seemed equally at home in the 
thunderous rush of the Beethoven and in the somber, moody 
romanticism of Rachmaninoff’s variations on a theme by 
Corelli.” 














Detroit Times, Harvey Taylor, Jan. 26, 1949 









PITTSBURGH: 


“Mr. Lipkin has already flowered into one of the thrilling 
pianists of our time. His mastery is matched by maturity of 
musical approach. The ensuing ovation brought Mr. Lipkin 
out again and again.” 








Pittsburgh Press, Ralph Lewando, Dec. 10, 1948 







BALTIMORE: 






















Outstanding Orchestral Appearances “Not since Rachmaninoff has this listener heard such an au- 
thentic Rachmaninoff ‘feeling’ re-created in letter and spirit.” 
Include: Baltimore Sun, Welden Wallace, Oct. 28, 1948 
N, Y, Philharmonic-Symphony Charles Munch 
Boston Symphony Serge Koussevitzky CANADA: 
Philadelphia Orchestra Eugene Ormandy 
Les Angeles Phithermeaic Alfred Wallenstein “With a fresh and commanding attack, Seymour Lipkin con- 


quered a vast repertory and overwhelmed a standing-room 


neDeny Spapmeny Waser Sena audience. Individual in his approach, Mr. Lipkin, as one of 
Detroit Symphony Karl Krueger the most youthful of American top rank pianists, hammered 
Baltimore Symphony Reginald Stewart and chiseled a brilliant performance, shaded with vivid brush- 
Minneapolis Symphony Fritz Reiner ings and boundless energy.” 

Buffalo Philharmonic William Steinberg Free Press, London, Ontario, March 7, 1949 
Chicago Symphony George Szell 

St. Louis Symphony Viadimir Golschmann In addition to his extensive recital appearances during the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Hans Schwieger current season, Mr. Lipkin fulfilled 30 engagements as soloist 
Houston Symphony Efrem Kurtz on tour with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra. William Stein- 
National Symphony Hans Kindler berg, conductor. 

Rochester Philharmonic Eric Leinsdorf 

Cleveland Orchestra George Szell RCA Victor Records Steinway Piano 
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BALLADEERS 


Folk Songs from Many Lands— 
the African Veld, America, 
the Netherlands, England, 
France 





Everybody had a 
good time,” at their 


TOWN HALL RECITAL 
December 18, 1949 





The New Pork Times 
December 19, 1949 


“They sing quietly and with good taste. They 
have humor, tenderness of feeling, a sense of the 
poetry of folk material and a flair for character- 
ization. Their repertoire is individual and fresh. 
The evening had apleasantly informal air. It meant 


everyone had a good time who heard them.” 


























R. P. 
' _— 
Recent ‘DECGA RECORDINGS ——~~— 
Marais and Miranda ) Herald uf ¥.~ Tribune 
SONGS OF THE AFRICAN VELD age 
Volume | aiiiliaiin The New York World-Telegram 
SONGS OF MANY LANDS “Sophisticated performers, and December 19, 1949 
Di yer iY, ‘ 
THE BANALOREY MAN—Story theirs is a sophisticated entertain- 
Y a ee ee . the poise, charm, brightness 
and Songs ment... evolve a highly effective 
Josef Marais and His Bushveld Band manner of presentation . . . color me stylish we found cae with 
SONGS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN a line gracefully and with dra- a sizable oneienes “~ evening... 
VELD matic poise and precision.” two excellent artists. 
SONGS FROM THE VELD J. S. H. 
Volume 2 , ’ 
Now Booking Season 1950-51 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
NOVEMBER 14, 1949. 


{ 
CHOPIN PRESENTED 
BY MOISEIWITSCH 


Celebrated Pianist Plays Four 
Scherzos and Same Number 
of Ballades at Carnegie 




















By NOEL STRAUS 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the cele- 
brated pianist, gave an all-Chopin 
program last night at Carnegie 
Hall. Again, as last year when he 
appeared in the same auditorium 
after an interim of fourteen years, 
he was rapturously received by 4 
arge gathering c 
age to one of the great artists of 
the time. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch had devised a 
schedule of heroic proportions, 
which would have been futile 
for any pienist without his ex- 
traordinary pgwers of endurance 
to attempt. It contained all four 
of the Scherzos and also all four 
of the Ballades, played alternate- 
ly -in two groups. Between these 
groups came the Sonata in B 
minor, rounding out an uncommoh- 
ly interesting and -unusual Chopin 
list. Within memory, Busoni and 
Horowitz have presented the four 
Ballades’ at one hearing, but one 
recollects no previous playing here 
of all of the Scherzos by any art- 
ist in the course of a recital. 

The performances granted these 
exacting works were definitely in 

e grand m r. They were — 
passioned, and remarkable for pow- 
ér_and for control of color. There 
seemingly no_limit. to My, 
Moiseiwitsch's imagination j - 
ters of detail, in lending new ps oe 
{ngs to countless passages which 
took on new and fascinating quali- 
ties one had never encountered be- 
fore in the readings by other pi- 
anists of these compositions. Often] 


this was accomplished by accentua- 
fions or the bringing out of inner 
voices, in a way that lent the in- 
terpretations pronounced individu- 
ality. 


The first group of offerings. 
composed of the Scherzo in B 
























































































































in E major and Ballade in A flat 
major, received fiery, poetic read- 
ings, in which lyric episodes were 
invested with marked beauty of 
singing tone and enhanced by most 
imaginative shadings and nuances 
of sound. 
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JANUARY — FEBRUARY — MARCH 195] 





HMS and Victor Records Baldwin Pi 
aldwin Piano 
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YIM 


NA PRA 





“America s y" 
Great 

Singing 

Actress" 
















As Octavian in “Der Rosenkavalier" 
at the Metropolitan 


Vivacious Star of 
OPERA — Metropolitan Opera Association 
BROADWAY — “Song of Norway” and “Magdalena” 
RADIO — Nationwide Broadcasts 


Available for First 





Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour 
Season 1950-51 
Under NCAC Banner 










As Carmen | & 
at the io Bs 
Metropolitan ‘ > ahd 
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WALTER HATCHEK BRUCE MacKAY VERNON SANDERS ATTILIO BAGGIORE GENE TOBI 


Pianist-Arranger Bass Baritone First Tenor Second Tener 


Merce’ Javerit Cantey 


LIMITED AVAILABILITIES TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 1950-1951 
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THE NATION’S PRESS SAYS: 
“The Best Yet” ““Captivates Crowd” h J A a 


Portsmouth (O.) Times Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune 
+ ’ 
, st 
“Given Ovation” ‘Acclaimed Here” America's mo 
St. Augustine (Fla.) Record Poplar Bluffs (Mo.) American Republic outstanding Quartet on 
“Outstanding Hit” “Choral Feast” Columbia Masterworks Recordings 


Manitowoc (Minn.) Herald Tribune Long Beach (Cal.) Press Telegram to he released 


‘‘Wins Large Audience” October, 1950 


Houston (Tex.) Post 
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is the word 
of nation’s critics 


for 





AS SOLOIST WITH 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


D. Mitropoulos, Conductor 





f 


", .. played with dashing bravura, BRILLIANT tone... 


drew heavy applause.” New York Times, Jan, 23, 1950 


"Brought considerable BRILLIANCE to the perform- 


ance." N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan, 23, 1950 














"Arthur Bliss's B-flat major piano concerto run off in 
ou 

_ on with this young musician has BRILLIANT style by Leonard Pennario.’ 

been one of the happiest experiences of my life. N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 23, 1950 

I say musician because, although he possesses the re 

technique necessary to virtuosity, he possesses also 

what is more important—a soul. He is an amazing "“PENNARIO GIVES BRILLIANT RECITAL (Headline) 


artist who will certainly offer much to the world "owns the priceless quality of a flaming temperament 




















in the future.” Dimitri Mitrepoutes to set him apart from his competitors . . . of his striking 
gifts and his power to communicate the urgency and the 
Hear Mr. Pennario in Paramount's new film movement of the music there can be no question.’ 
“SEPTEMBER AFFAIR" ‘ Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times, March 22, 1949 
Starring Joan Fontaine and Joseph Cotten 
to be released in Fall 1950 Baldwin Piano Season 1950-51 Now Booking 
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NEW YORK CRITICS RAVE! 





RUGGIERO 





TRIUMPHS IN CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
November 30, 1949 


TIMES, Olin Downes: 

"No one but a violinist of exceptional capacities could 
have undertaken such a list of pieces and held the 
attention of his audience with them." 


HERALD TRIBUNE, Francis D. Perkins: 

"Ricci gave a distinguished performance of a well 
diversified program ... with notable technical mastery 
and expressive penetration.” 


WORLD-TELEGRAM, Louis Biancolli: 

"Ricci gave his greatest performance to date... the 
account he gave of himself last night ranks him with the 
handful of fiddlers snugly settled at the top of the 
artistic scale." 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN, Miles Kastendieck: 

"His playing blended the musicians of an artist with 
the brilliance of a virtuoso. It made listening a truly 
musical experience." 


POST, Herriett Johnson: 

"He played like a great artist—with impeccable tech- 
nical mastery and understanding of style, profound 
emotional as well as intellectual understanding." 





—Current European Tour— 
ENGLAND—London, New FFRR Recordings 
BELGIUM—Brussels Societe Philharmonique 
HOLLAND—Amsterdam Symphony Orchestra 


Recordings FRANCE—Paris, Lamoureux Orchestra 
j London FFRR RECITALS—Venice * Florence * Palermo 
2 HMV (Victor) Turin * Rome ¢ Munich 


SOLOIST with Orchestra: 
Stuttgart ¢ Berlin 
Frankfort * Hamburg 


Vox-Polydor 











Season 1950-51 Now Booking 





MAY and JUNE 1950 IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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— SALZEDO © ENSEMBLE 


Triumphant Tour of U.S.A., Canada and Cuba 






“Without a doubt the 
finest Ensemble on 
the concert stage 
today.” 


‘‘Carolos Salzedo 
... Magic — supreme 
artistry.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Monroe, La., Morning World, Jan. 14, 1950 


March 30, 1949 
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CARLOS 


SALZEDO 


Harp Duo « Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello 
Two Harps—Flute—Cello 
Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp « Harp Solo 


Ne . an amazingly 


spectacular flutist — 
stupendous technical 
equipment.” 


“.. draws amazing 


tones unusually and 
consistently  sus- 
tained.”’ 





CUBA—Havana Informacion. 
Oct. 15, 1949 


CANADA-London Free Press, 
Mar. 18, 1949 












mimi ALLEN 
‘,.. her great charm equals her unique 
artistry.” Gaffney, S. C.. Ledger, Oct. 7, 1949 Lyon & Healy Harps 


Season 1950-51 
Now Booking 


Individual Columbia 


: and Victor Records 
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i i . 10, 1950 
Max de Schauensee, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, Feb. | 


HALE of a VOICE.” 


has aW 


=~ 


Opera, Concert, Radio & Television 
Audiences Thrilled by Outstanding 


Art of New American Basso 


e IN OPERA e 


New York City Opera % New Orleans Opera 
Pittsburgh Opera * Connecticut Opera 
National Grand Opera »% American Opera 


and others 








@ WITH SYMPHONY e 
NBC Symphony (Toscanini)—3 appearances 
(Re-engaged for concert version of "Falstaff" April 1950) 
Kansas City Philharmonic (Schwieger) 
Minneapolis Symphony (Dorati) 
Rochester Philharmonic (Leinsdorf) 
Scranton Philharmonic (Weissmann) 
Chattanooga Symphony (Carter) 
Grant Park, Chicago (Dorati) 





e IN RECITAL e 





Wide audience and press 
acclaim on tour of cities 
everywhere 


e ON TELEVISION e 


CBS Nationwide Telecast 
“Carmen” January 1, 1950 








Photo: Bruno of Hollywood, N. Y. 


Personal Representative: De Pace Associates 1950-51 Now Booking 
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MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
LOS ANGELES 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


PARIS June 1949 
Empressons-nous d’ajouter qu’il fut 
admirablement accompagne (et e’est 
la aussi une prosesse exceptionnelle) 
par lorchestre Colonne, place sous la 
baguette de Franz Waxman. Celui-ci 
montra encore son temperament fou- 
gueux, se maitrise et son gout en 
dirigeant l’ouverture du Corsaire de 
Berlioz la Deuxieme symphonie, de 
Brahms, et le Lincoln Portrait, du 
compositeur americain  d’education 
francaise. Copland, ceuvre vigoureuse, 
originale et moderne sans agressivite. 
On se rejouit de pouvoir reentendre 
Pressler et Waxman le lo juin. 


L. ALGAZI 


(Excerpts from Recent Reviews 


“His reading of Mozart's G-Minor Symphony No. 40 was a radiant re-intro- 
duction to this music's imimitable blend of tenderness, gaiety and power. The 
tempo in the opening movement was beautifully paced, so that the music 
did not race as some conductors feel it must, but sparkled graciously and 
brightly, while the andante moved with exquisite clarity through the orches- 
tral choirs in one of the most explicit and sensitive expositions of these 
particular passages I have heard locally in a long time.” 


Faultless Symphony ... ‘There was no faultering and the guest conductor, 
Franz Waxman took extreme care in plumbing every musical moment... 
we've seldom heard the orchestra in better form.” 


Waxman delivered a stunning performance of Mendelssohn’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, one of the jinest heard here in a long time. Mozart's Overture to 
“Marriage of Figaro” was sparkling, buoyant opener to an evening of 





splendid music. 











EUROPEAN TOUR—JUNE-SEPTEMBER 1950 
Guest Appearances Season 1950-51 Now Booking 


Jascha Heifetz plays and recorded 
Waxman's "Carmen Fantasie" with 


verwhelming success. 


Waxman conducted the Victor re- 
cording of the Bach Double Con- 


certo with Jascha Heifetz. 


Waxman's own transcriptions and re- 
cordings of selections from the music 
of the film “Humoresque” with 


Oscar Levant and Isaac Stern as solo- 


ist for Columbia records. 








Thea Dispeker, Personal Representative 
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“DELIGHTS THE EYES...ENCHANTS THE EARS” 


San Francisco News 





Brilliant 


STAR OF 


OPERA 
CONCERT 
RADIO 


porate 





LYRIC SOPRANO 


nskjoldd Ie 


Management: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
0. 0. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 
7il FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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BE “One of the Great Young Singer of Today 


<FLOYD 


OPERA & OPERETTA 


more than 50 roles with 
outstanding companies 


CONCERT 


coast to coast tours in 
recital and with orchestra 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


heard on nationwide networks 


ORATORIO 
1950 appearances with N. Y. Oratorio Society— 


Winter Park (Fla.) Bach Festival 
Headlines Across the Nation 
“BARITONE DELIGHTS AUDIENCE" 


“Floyd Worthington’s Personality and Ringing 
Baritone Thrills Concert Goers”’ 


“Baritone Soloist Thrills Audience" 


"Baritone Wins All with His Fine Voice, 
Generosity and Friendliness" 


“BARITONE HOLDS AUDIENCE WITH HIS VERSATILITY” 


**Singing Actor Lauded at Concert Here”’ 

















Press Acclaim 
NEW YORK: 


“Musical intelligence, fine diction and a 
capacity to project moods.’ Herald Tribune 


PHILADELPHIA: 


"His Valentine aria stopped the show.’ 
Record 


CLEVELAND: 


"Displayed the ability not only to bring out 
the emotional qualities of these oratorio 
selections, but revealed the power and 
majesty of the music. News 


MONTREAL: 


"This extremely gifted young singer gave 
proof of remarkable qualities in the role of 
Guglielmo (Cosi Fan Tutte)."' Le Canada 
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: Signposts In The American Music Scene 
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Akron 


The most significant accomplish- 
ment in music in Akron in the last 
year was the work of the Children’s 
Concert Society in bringing the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, with Rudolph Ring- 
wall conducting, here for two con- 
certs for boys and girls of the ele- 
mentary grades in public, private, and 
parochial schools. The women of 
this society have brought symphonic 
music to our children, in a city that 
does not have a symphony orchestra. 
Akron’s most recent attempt to form 
a symphony orchestra failed after a 
season and a half. Perhaps the near- 
ness of Cleveland, which has one of 
the major symphony orchestras of 
the country, had something to do with 
the failure of our orchestra. Mem- 
bers of the concert society had 
served on the women’s committee of 
the defunct Akron orchestra. Now, 
for the second season, the society is 
sponsoring children’s concerts. 

Because of the low admission 
charge—fifty cents—only about half 
the cost of each concert, given in the 
2,500-seat Akron Armory, is met by 
the sale of tickets. To make up the 
deficit the Children’s Concert Society 
sells memberships in the society for 
one dollar, and patron memberships 
for five dollars. The response to the 
undertaking has been overwhelming. 
Every concert has been sold out, and 
the membership list is growing. 

Various clubs and music groups 
have helped. Ticket sales and public- 
ity, as well as the writing of program 
notes and the preparation of the spe- 
cial program booklet have been un- 
dertaken by volunteers. Mrs. Chester 
F. Conner is president of the society, 
and Mrs. Frank Sherwood King is 
general concert manager. 

For many years the Cleveland Or- 

tra, now conducted by George 
Szell, has also played two annual 

Akron concerts for adults. 
—Oscar SMITH 


Albuquerque 


The steady development of the Al- 
buquerque Civic Symphony in musi- 
cianship and in public esteem con- 
tinued throughout 1949 to be the most 
important musical development here. 

Under the direction of Kurt Fred- 
erick, the orchestra presented, on Oct. 
6, the first American performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s Violin Concerto No. 
2, with Roman Totenberg as soloist. 
Last season the orchestra gave the 
world premiere of Arnold Schén- 
berg’s A Survivor from Warsaw. In 
March, 1950, Mr. Frederick will con- 
duct the world premiere of Ernst 
Krenek’s Fifth Symphony. Three 
premieres in so short a period con- 
stitute an impressive record, particu 
larly for an amateur orchestra, whose 
personnel includes many businessmen 
and women, housewives, and students. 

With a careful sense of balance, 
Mr. Frederick also presented De- 
bussy’s The Afternoon of a Faun, 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, Franck’s 
Symphony, Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
Phony, and Tchaikovsky's 1812 Over- 
ture, in which the orchestra was aug- 
mented by the brass and percussion 
Sections of the University of New 
Mexico band, whose director is Wil- 

Kunkel, who is also first flutist 
of the Civic Symphony. 

Guest artists during the year, in ad- 

on to Mr. Totenberg, were Jesus 
Marfa Sanroma, Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
and Herta Glaz. Two young Albu- 
querque musicians also appeared with 
the orchestra—Bea MacFarland, first 

st, and Mary Dial, first bassoonist. 
tge Fenley became the orchestra’s 
concertmaster in the fall. 

In 1949 Mr. Frederick and the or- 
chestra presented Verdi’s Requiem and 
Handel’s Messiah, both with the as- 
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sistance of the Choral Association 
and the University Chorus. Over 300 
Albuquerque musicians are given the 
opportunity to rehearse and perform 
great works each year under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frederick. For some 
years, Albuquerque has provided un- 
usually fine musical training for its 
school children, under the direction 
of K. Lloyd Higgins. 

—IsABEL WILEY GREAR 


Ann Arbor 


The note of newness that is always 
heard in Ann Arbor in May Festival 
week was especially vibrant in 1949. 
Three of the four choral works pre- 
sented by the Choral Union of some 
350 mixed voices were premieres; 
two of the three concertos played 
by eminent soloists with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra were new to Ann 
Arbor; and five of the ten festival 
soloists were making their bows here 
—a far cry from the old days when 
a few big names appeared year after 
year. 

An outstanding feature of the 1949 
Festival was the world premiere of 
Llewelyn Gomer’s Gloria in Excelsis, 
part of a mass for eight-part chorus, 
soloists and full orchestra. Mr. 
Gomer’s setting combines brilliance 
and depth of religious feeling and 
he knows how to employ the full 
resources of the orchestra. 

The outstanding change in 1949 
was the complete redecoration of the 
spacious Hill Auditorium, which used 
to be about as beautiful and comfort- 
able as a Staten Island Ferry. Now 
there are 5,000 new blue upholstered 
seats, white walls, modern lighting, 
and thick red velvet carpeting. The 
pile is so deep that students short 
of cash have been known to hide in 
the nap from one concert to the next. 

Of the ten most memorable recitals 
of 1949, probably the first was the 
best; on Jan. 8 Ginette Neveu made 
her first and final appearance in Ann 
Arbor. Vladimir Horowitz, Jascha 
Heifetz, and Nathan Milstein fol- 
lowed in succession. Artur Rubinstein 
opened one fall series and Nelson 
Eddy the other. Close on their heels 
came Italo Tajo, Risé Stevens, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Carroll Glenn, and Eu- 
gene List. What with visits from 
half a dozen of America’s leading 
orchestras, Ann Arbor did not fare 
too badly in 1949, 

—HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Austin 


For several seasons prior to 1949, 
symphonic music was in the doldrums 
in Austin, because of the inferior 
quality of the Austin Symphony. At 
the beginning of the 1949 season, 
Ezra Rachlin was signed as perman- 


ent conductor of the orchestra, and 
interest was immediately revived 
among Austin music lovers. Mr. 
Rachlin’s first concert was hailed as 
a decided improvement over what the 
local public had come to expect from 
its orchestra, although rehearsal time 
had been very short. 

Austin also benefits from the prox- 
imity of San Antonio and its excel- 
lent symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Max Reiter. The San Antonio 
Symphony made one appearance in 
Austin during the 1949 season, but 
it draws heavily from Austin in its 
home concerts. 

The most ambitious undertaking of 
the Austin Symphony so far is 
scheduled for 1950—a concert ver- 


sion of Johann Strauss’ Die Fleder- - 


maus, with Mr. Rachlin conducting. 
Accustomed only to the conventional 
orchestral programs in previous years, 
the Austin audience is showing great 
interest. 

The success of the Austin Sym- 
phony has inspired, or partially in- 
spired, the formation of civic orches- 
tras in other West Texas localities. 
San Angelo is the latest to announce 
its own symphony orchestra. 

—DvupLey EARLY 


Bakersfield 


Growth in participation as well 
as interest has marked the develop- 
ment in musical activities in Bakers- 
field and Kern County in the past 
year. The Kern Philharmonic So- 
ciety now presents a series of five 
regular concerts and four children’s 
concerts, with guest artists. 

The year has seen a growth of 
enthusiasm for choral singing. In 
addition to the Kern Philharmonic 
Chorus in Bakersfield, choruses have 
been organized in six other communi- 
ties in the county. These groups will 
be combined for a concert of 300 
voices with the Kern Philharmonic, 
and a concert in the Kern County 
Spring Festival, in May. 

The third annual Starring Kern 
County Artists auditions series is 
now being conducted. The final win- 
ners, instrumental and vocal, will ap- 
pear as soloists with the Kern Phil- 
harmonic during the festival week. 

An innovation this year is a junior 
audition series. This series is open 
to all young musicians and vocal- 
ists in the county fifteen years of 
age or younger. Final awards will 
be scholarships. Another step to- 
ward the development of music for 
now and the future is the recent 
organization of the Kern Junior Sym- 
phony, designed to afford young mu- 
sicians on the elementary and junior 
high school level an opportunity to 
study and play orchestral literature. 

—ALEcC SMITH 


. WORLD PREMIERE IN ALBUQUERQUE 


A scene from the first performance, on Jan. 18, of Little Jo, an opera by John 
Donald Robb, dean of the college of fine arts of the University of New Mexico. 
The opera, based on a novel by John Bright, was presented under the combined 
auspices of the Albuquerque Little Theatre and the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 


Baltimore 


The most significant feature of 
Baltimore’s past season was the de- 
cision to keep the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, and to put it on a financial 
footing that would guarantee adequate 
support for several years. Many 
cities in similar positions, no doubt, 
were keeping an eye on Baltimore, 
and there must have been encourage- 
ment for them in the final announce- 
ment. Some of the memorable oc- 
casions of the season were the 
excellent performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, for which [for 
Jones trained the Peabody Conser 
vatory Chorus beautifully; Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony; and 
Mahler’s First Symphony—all con- 
ducted by Mr. Stewart. 

Under Mr. Stewart’s directorship, 
the Peabody Conservatory continues 
to offer to the public free faculty 
concerts and a series of high-caliber 
Friday afternoon concerts. The 
school music department, under the 
direction of Mrs. Norman Hunter, 
is exceptionally well organized, and 
its co-operation with the public 
schools in the city and state is help- 
ing to raise standards. Another im- 
portant influence in the life of the 
city’s young people, is the work of 
the Peabody Preparatory School, un- 
der the able leadership of Leah 
Thorpe. 

Several debut recitals were out- 
standing, including those of Rudolf 
Firkusny and Perry O’Neil, pianists, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist; and 
the joint concerts of André Ribeau 
pierre and Jacqueline  Blancard, 
Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac. 

Two interesting series of concerts 
of contemporary music were given 
in the spring, one under Hugo Weis- 
gall’s direction, and the other under 
Mr. Stewart’s. 

The Brown Memorial 
Choir, Richard Ross, organist and 
choir-director, has given monthly 
organ recitals and vesper services of 
valuable choral music. Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, beautifully sung, was one of 
the year’s best performances. 

Yet Baltimore, with all its music, 
is still in its infancy in many ways. 
The city still needs an opera work- 
shop; a good, intimate concert hall; 
and belief in, and support of, its 
local musicians. 


—GerorGE KENT BELLOWS 


Church 


Berea 


The Baldwin-Wallace Opera Work- 
shop was the first amateur group in 
the world to perform Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium with orchestra. 
In conjunction with the Baldwin- 
Wallace Symphony, the Opera Work- 
shop presented both Menotti’s The 
Telephone and The Medium in Berea 
on March 11. The all-student cast 
was directed by Norman Green; 
George Poinar was the conductor. 

Christmas occurred in June, as 
the Seventeenth Annual Bach Festi- 
val by the Baldwin-Wallace Bach 
Chorus, directed by Harold W. Baltz, 
conservatory director, provided per- 
formances of the Christmas Oratorio 
and three cantatas. Guest artist for 
the occasion was Carl Weinrich, who 
played the modern-classic organ in 
Kulas Chamber Music Hall. 


—EpMuNpD B. 


Bethlehem 


The Bach Festival, the major event 
of the city’s cultural calendar each 
year, was again directed by Ifor 
Jones in 1949. The 42nd annual fes- 
tival was presented on May 20 and 
21 and, for the first time, was re- 
peated the following weekend. Be- 
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not too fast, and each attained char- 
acter and individuality. If there were 
moments when the intermezzi lacked 
certain features one has grown to 
look for—as in the case of the one 
in C major, Op. 119, with its com- 
bination of warmth and capriciousness 

they were, nevertheless, logical, 
carefully conceived, and well played. 

It was in the works calling for 
technical sweep and intensity, such as 
the Chopin sonata and Debussy’s 
L’Isle Joyeuse, that Miss Rosenberg 
fell short, because of her lack of 
fire and abandon. Her climaxes were 
never arresting, for they always fell 
short of the mark. In those pieces 
sheer technique and power are needed 
above all else, and without them the 
music was lifeless. 


—G. K. B. 


Juilliard String Quartet 
Times Hall, Jan, 30 


Iu the second lap of its four-con- 
cert Arnold Schonberg marathon, the 
Juilliard String Quartet devoted itself 


to the First Quartet, in D minor 
(1905), and the Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte (1943), thereby leaping 


over a span of nearly forty years in 
the composer’s productive history. The 
two sharply contrasted works were 
separated by Haydn’s F major Quar- 
tet, Op. 77, No. 2. In the Ode, the 
quartet was joined by Edward Steuer- 
mann, pianist, and Adolph Anderson, 
reciter. 

The First Quartet is one of the 
least problematic works of the great 
Viennese-American iconoclast, being 
conceived in a post-Wagnerian vein 
not far removed from that of the early 
string sextet, Verklarte Nacht. To 
this listener it continues to seem, as 
it did when the Juilliard ensemble 
played it for the New Friends of 
Music last season, a piece whose re- 
wards are not commensurate with its 
length. In a single 45-minute move- 
ment, the score more than exhausts 
the interest its textural and poly- 
phonic experiments arouse at first, and 
its expressive impact is markedly 
weaker than that of the earlier and 
more eloquent sextet. 

The Ode to Napoleon, employing a 
latter-day version of the Sprechstimme 
of Pierrot Lunaire for the divulsion 
of Byron’s text, thwarts the inspira- 
tional mood of the first half of the 
poem by its mannered externals of 
presentation. The closing pages, how- 
ever, build to a strong, if elocutionary, 
climax; the music becomes less pica- 
yune and piecemeal, and develops a 
commanding rhythmic drive. The 
work is too studied, nevertheless, to 
warrant comparison with the spon- 
taneous and colorful fancies of Pierrot 
Lunaire. 

The Juilliard Quartet played both 
Schénberg works with exemplary in- 
sight and technical aplomb. Mr. 
Steuermann was a tower of strength 
in the central piano part of the ode, 
and Mr. Anderson managed the stipu- 


lated vocal inflections with as little 
artificiality as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. The Haydn quartet was ex- 
pertly set forth, though the players’ 
overconscientious definition of rhyth- 
mic accents sometimes bordered on 
caricature. : 

—C. S. 
Vronsky and Babin, Duo-Pianists 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 30 


The recital of Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin found the duo-p:anists 
in great form, performing feats of 
musicianship and _- virtuosity that 
brought the audience to its feet at 
the end. The opening Bach Trio 
Sonata in C major, arranged by Mr. 
Babin, was well paced and stylisti- 
cally sound, and the Largo was deeply 
moving in its quiet contemplation. 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, 
Op. 46, was exquisite in its tone 
coloring, care for details, and atmos- 
phere of romanticism. Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Suite, Op. 17, is a perfect piece 
for these players, and they played it 
magnificently. The beauty of the bal- 
ance they attained in the rich har- 
monic effects of the Valse and Ro- 
mance was altogether exemplary. 

From Bizet’s set of twelve pieces, 
Jeux d’Enfants, the pianists played 
eight—The Swing, The Top, Blind 
Man’s Buff, Merry-Go-Round, Shuttle- 
Cock, March, Playing House, and 
The Ball. These whimsical and charm- 
ing pieces, evoking images of children 
at play in the Paris parks, were 
utterly enchanting. Most striking of 
all was the March, which the artists 
played with understanding and su- 
preme taste in the handling of dy- 
namics. A superb performance of 
Milhaud’s Scaramouche served as an 
encore. 

Mr. Babin’s arrangement of three 
sections from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
—Danse Russe, Chez Petrouchka, and 
Semaine Grasse—was presented in 
hair-raising fashion, as the pair tossed 
off the most difficult octave and chord 
passages as though they were five- 
finger exercises. Once again Miss 
Vronsky and Mr. Babin demonstrated 
their power to whip an audience into 
a frenzy of excitement. It was a 
magnificent evening. 

—G. K. B. 


Dorothy Siegfried, Mezzo-Soprano 
Times Hall, Jan. 31 (Debut) 


Dorothy Siegfried’s recital opened 
with a group of songs in Italian by 
Mozart, Monteverdi, and Paradies. 
There followed a French group by. 
Paulin, Georges, Aubert, Satie, and 
Fauré, and a German group by 
Brahms and Schubert. The program 
concluded with a group of American 
folk songs and some pseudo-modern 
pieces. 

Miss Siegfried’s voice was small but 
pretty, with good tonal equilibrium. 
Poor diction in each language seemed 
to be her most obvious failing, since 
it robbed a well-rounded melodic line 
of the dynamics that clear, crisp 
enunciation can bestow. Her lyric 
sense was witnessed by well-sustained 
moods and polished singing in such 
piece as Fauré’s Au Cimetiére, and 






Brahms’ Dein’ blaues Auge. Dramat- 
cally she is not so well equipped; the 
lack of the necessary volume and ten- 
sion left Schubert's Der Doppel- 
ganger a pale ghost indeed. Yet Miss 
Siegfried’s singing had a cool but 
intimate quality that was appealing, 
and her pianissimo voice—as well as 
her judgment as to where to use it— 
was tasteful and effective. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur was the accompanist. 


—P. G.-H. 


Aurelio di Dio, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb, 1 


Aurelio di Dio’s program consisted 
of the Vitali Chaconne; Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 30; Franck’s Sonata; 
and pieces by Desplanes and Pugnani- 
Kreisler. He was accompanied by Eu- 
gene Helmer. 

Mr. Di Dio proved to be primarily 
a player of grace and charm rather 
than strength or virtuosity. He 
seemed on the whole well equipped 
technically, although his tone, while 
sweet, was small, and his sense of 
tempo was often faulty. The Beetho- 
ven sonata relies on a strict observ- 
ance of tempos for the tensions that 
give it form. Mr. Di Dio lost these 
tensions. Passage by passage, he 
played with refinement and consider- 
able expressivity, but the grander 
line was often lost by a hurrying or 
an arresting of speeds for no ap- 
parent reason other than whim. Mr. 
Helmer played abruptly, and without 
too sound a control of tonal values, 
and his whole pianistic approach to 
the sonata was too rugged for the 
gentle understatement of the violinist’s 
style. 

The Franck Sonata suffered from a 
similar loss of formal continuity, al- 
though Mr. Di Dio made much of the 
singing lines of the violin melody, and 
played many parts of the work with 
attractive purity of tone.  Stylisti- 
cally, Desplanes’ Intrada (1672), in 
an arrangement by Nachez, suited the 
violinist best of all. He appeared to 
be essentially a classicist rather than 
a romanticist, and should be effective 
in programs of music of the earlier 
centuries. Moreover, his tone might 
blend better with a harpischord than 
with the modern grand piano. 


—P. 


Tolstoy Foundation Benefir 
Carnegie Hall, Feb, 3 


Several well-known names appeared 
in the list of musicians who took part 
in the benefit concert of the Tolstoy 
Foundation—The Metropolitan Rus- 
sian Male Chorus, N. Borodulia, con- 
ductor; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists; Lubomir Vichegonov, bass; 
Stella Roman, soprano; and Georges 
Enesco, composer-pianist. 

The Metropolitan Russian Male 
Chorus was at its best in two open- 
ing liturgical pieces—Gretchaninoff’s 
Exclaim unto the Lord, and a Kiev 
monastery chant, Blessed is the Man. 
The tone was resonant, and the pitch 
(save for a moment or two in the 
secular works) was excellent. 

Mr. Luboshutz and Miss Nemenoff 
opened their share of the program 
with Rachmaninoff’s Suite No. 2, 








Elisabeth Schumann 
Bruno Walter for a New York recital 


rehearsing with 


which they lifted well above the level 
of musical routine. Glinka’s The 
Lark revealed imagination, and its 
hushed theme and arabesque figures 
evoked a lovely mood. Prokofieff’s 
March, Op. 99, and Shostakovich’s 
Waltz, from the film The Golden 
Mountain, concluded their group. 

Mr. Vichegonov, with I. Basilevsky 
at the piano, sang Prince Gremin’s 
aria from _ Tchaikovsky’s Eugen 
Onegin; Boris’ monologue, from 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff. and 
Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea. His 
voice was richly resonant and even 
throughout its registers. His inter- 
pretations were straightforward, but 
the arias called for a more dramatic 
projection than he brought to them. 

Miss Roman sang a group of 
Enesco songs, with the composer at 
the piano. The four songs were 
Estrene a anne, Languir me fais, Aux 
damoyselles paresseuses d’escrire a 
leurs amys, and Du confict en douleur. 
Most of the songs were of a con- 
templative or intimate nature, and 
Miss Roman endowed them with a 
subtle delicacy, tasteful phrasing, and 
effortless pianissimo tones that seemed 
to spin endlessly. The soprano also 
sang a group of Rumanian folk 
songs; an aria from Daia’s Casanova; 
and Brailoiu’s fragile Lullaby. Mr. 
Enesco was always a warmly sensitive 
accompanist. 


—G. K. B. 


Chamber Music of Our Times 
Times Hall, Feb, 3 


The second of three Chamber 
Music of Our Times concerts, under 
the auspices of Twentieth Century 
Concerts, Inc., opened with a Sonata 
for Viola and Piano by John Verrall, 
played by Rolf Persinger and Doro- 
thy Parrish. The rest of the pro- 
gram contained selections from Bar- 
tok’s Mikrokosmos, played by Miss 
Parrish; Ben Weber’s Fantasia Varia- 
tions, for piano, expertly played by 
Beveridge Webster; and a Trio for 
Flute, Cello and Piano, by Martinu, 
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(Continued from page 320) 
performed by the Sagul Trio—Edith 
Sagul, flute; Sebe Sarser, cello; and 
Marienka Michna, a really excellent 
pianist—with a rhythmic precision 
that is a great asset in contemporary 
music. 

The Verrall Sonata is a dissonant 
work in chromatic vein, of scant in- 
terest expressively or technically. An 
adroit use of rhythmic patterns, how- 
ever, lends more definition to the last 
of its three movements than one 
usually finds in the chromatic idiom, 
where equalized harmonic color often 
obliterates all emphases, including the 
rhythmic one. 

Ben Weber’s chromaticism, in the 
Fantasia Variations, is another story. 
It is twelve-tone music, without the 
pedagogic tone row. Weber is a 
highly gifted musician, and he 
achieves great variety in an idiom 
that too often arrives only at an effect 
of chaos. He writes cadences, though 
non-tonal ones, that are satisfying 
resolutions of chords and moods. His 
progressions follow seemingly new 
inner laws of their own, and result 
in great expressivity. His idiom is 
more selective—and more colorful and 
varied—than ordinary atonalism, with 
its all-notes-are-created-free-and-equal 
rule. It is less superficial and more 
organic than impressionism. It is, 
perhaps, the romantic spirit in a new 
and individual guise. Any young com- 
poser who seeks an independent line 
of expression without leaning on 
atonalism or neo-classicism is making, 
at this point, a most valuable and 
courageous contribution. 

Martinu’s Trio is “the mixture as 
before,” as Somerset Maugham once 
called a pot-boiler. The clashing and 
falling harmonies, like bells in a bel- 
fry; the essential diatonic neo-classic 
structural pattern; and, in the Adagio, 
nostalgia for seventeenth - century 
grace are present. Martinu’s writing 
method usually involves either a dia- 
tonic bass-line with chromatic, bell- 
like harmonic resonances superim- 
posed, or a downward-dropping, chro- 
matic bass-line with simple diatonic 
chords harmonizing it note by note, 
rather than with reference to a key 
center. His rhythmic asymmetry, 
while a mannerism, is not without 
technical and aesthetic interest. 


—P. G.-H. 


Chaja Goldstein, Singing Mime 
Times Hall, Feb, 4 (Debut) 


Chaja Goldstein has earned a con- 
siderable reputation for her special 
brand of entertainment in many parts 
of Europe. She has not much voice, 
yet her singing—in Yiddish and He- 
brew—was rather touching; she can- 
not really dance, and yet her dancing 
was extremely affecting. The quality 
of her art at its best, was neither 
comic nor tragic, but hovered some- 
where between the two, in the Chap- 
lin territory. Sometimes she was im- 
pressive, sometimes banal. Most of 
the music on the program was on a 
level that scarcely merits notice, 
though here and there traditional 
Eastern elements cropped up, and had 
the beauty and dignity that all an- 
cient music possesses. 

She showed the temperament and 
fire of the artist rather than the 
actual achievement of one, though her 
tremendous, almost hypnotic projec- 
tion of her own personality could 
easily convince the uncritical. Of her 
sincerity there could be no doubt, and 
the intense expression of this one 
quality alone, unbacked as it was by 
any real technique, proved well the in- 
dispensability of it to art. 


—P. G.-H. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb, 4, 3:00 


‘This recital by Mme. Schumann, 
with _Bruno Walter, a friend and 
artistic colleague of many years 
Standing, at the piano, was more like a 


February, 1950 





Maryla Jonas 
private gathering than a formal con- 


Erna Berger 


cert in its emotional atmosphere. 
Many members of the audience were 
musicians, and all were devoted ad- 
mirers of Mme. Schumann and Mr. 
Walter. Both artists acknowledged 
the unending applause with the gra- 
ciousness and charm that have always 
been part of their musical tempera- 
ments. 

The program was a Goethe tribute, 
for all of the songs on it were com- 
posed to Goethe poems. Mme. Schu- 
mann sang Mozart’s Das Veilchen; 
Mendelssohn’s Die Liebende schreibt; 
Beethoven’s Wonne der Wehmut, and 
Mit einem gemalten Bande; two 
groups of Schubert lieder; Hugo 
Wolfs’ Phanomen, Anakreons Grab, 
and Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte; 
and Schumann’s Singet nicht in Trau- 
ertonen. . 

At the opening of the program, 
Mme. Schumann had difficulties with 
breath support, so that her accus- 
tomed impeccable phrasing was im- 
paired. But as the _ recital pro- 
gressed she came more into her own, 
and in the generous group of encores 
at the close she sang with greater 
freedom and color than she had dur- 
ing the entire program. 

Among the most delightful inter- 
pretations were those of Mendels- 
sohn’s poignant song, and of Schu- 
bert’s Liebhaber in allen Gestalten, 
which Mme. Schumann has always 
done incomparably. Mr. Walter’s ac- 
companiments were models of tonal 
beauty, feeling for the vocalist, and 
emotional insight. 

—R. S. 
Meryla Jonas, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4, 3:00 


Maryla Jonas exhibited her inter- 
pretative gifts to compelling effect-in 
Schumann’s Kinderscenen, which she 
substituted for the Carnaval, origin- 
ally scheduled. She brought worlds of 
poetry to these enchanting miniatures, 
and her limpid pianissimos, perhaps 
her greatest asset, were of surpassing 
loveliness. Earlier the Polish pianist 
had accomplished results of equal 
charm in Schubert’s Moment Musi- 
cale Op. 94, No. 2, and Beethoven's 
Rondo in C major, where her perfor- 
mances were again worked out to the 
last detail. Her Chopin group—a noc- 
turne, a waltz, three mazurkas, and 
an impromptu—again showed Miss 
Jonas concerned with shades and 
nuances, and the nocturne and im- 
promptu were handled with exquisite 
grace and delicacy. The waltz and 
mazurkas, however, lacked some of 
the rhythmic bite of which the pianist 
has previously proved herself cap- 
able. 

Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, 
Op. 26, which completed the program, 
was Miss Jonas’ least distinctive 
offering of the afternoon. In the 
Scherzo she omitted the trio and 
recapitulation entirely. But if Miss 
Jonas did not sustain an over-all con- 
ception, there was much to admire 
in matters of tone, phrasing, dynamics 
and other details. 

—A. B. 
Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb, 5, 3:00 


The program of Lotte Lehmann’s 
second recital consisted exclusively of 
Schubert’s Winterreise. There were 
no encores at the close of the concert. 
The huge audience remained seated 
and applauded for minutes on end, 
as if expecting some extra favor in 


spite of everything. Finally the cur- 
tain ‘was drawn, and the hearers 
understood and withdrew. Nothing 
happened to mar the lofty spirit and 
perfect harmony of one of the finest 
recitals the soprano has given in 
many seasons. Very appropriately, 
as usual, she caused her pianist, Paul 
Ulanowsky, to share in the ovation. 
For the audience, it must be said 
that it behaved in exemplary fashion. 
There were few disturbing coughers 
and little restlessness. The gathering 
contributed much to the lofty mood 
which prevailed throughout. Of the 
artistic aspects of the afternoon there 
remains little that needs to be said. 
Even when Mme. Lehmann’s voice 
seemed somewhat wan, and when cer- 
tain phrases trailed off into semi- 
audibility, the artist created and main- 
tained a lyric mood in the highest 
degree communicative and affecting. 
Her performance of the Winter- 
reise was so unified an emotional 
achievement, that there is no ad- 
vantage in praising this or that song. 
Yet few are likely to forget her 
singing of Die Post; and the second 
half of the series, where Schubert’s 
inspiration mounts from peak to peak, 
revealed the artist in successive moods 
of almost intolerable pathos. The 
afternoon was, in short, a memorable 
experience of lyric drama. 
—H. F. P. 
Brooks Smith, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb, 5 (Debut) 


Heretofore known as an excellent 
accompanist, Brooks Smith launched 
himself as a soloist on his own with 
a gratifying first New York recital, 
for which he assembled a fairly un- 
conventional program that held Schu- 
bert’s posthumous Sonata in B flat 
major; Schumann’s Davidsbindler- 
tanze, Op. 6; and pieces by Bach- 
Siloti, Scarlatti, Villa-Lobos, Bartdék, 
and Louise Talma, including the first 
New York performance of Miss 
Talma’s Pastoral Prelude. The Young 
Texas pianist disclosed considerable 
technique and unusual musical in- 
telligence. 

In each of his offerings it was 
evident that Mr. Smith had charted 
his course thoughtfully. His phrasing 
was meticulous and his dynamics well 


calculated. The varying moods of 
the Schumann  Davidsbiindlertanze 
were carefully differentiated. The 


Schubert sonata was something less 
than satisfying, but its rhapsodic 
flights have failed to soar in the hands 
of many an older pianist, and there 
were in Mr. Smith’s performance 
poetic flashes and moments of real 
Schubertian lilt. 

—A. B. 
New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Feb. 5, 5:30 


The New Friends of Music Quar- 
tet, made up of Hortense Monath, 
pianist; Bronislavy Gimpel, violinist; 
Frank Brieff, violist; and Jascha 
Bernstein, cellist, provided the major 
portion of this program. The concert 
opened with Brahms’ Quartet in A 
major, Op. 26, and closed with Mo- 
zart’s Piano Quartet in G minor, K. 
478. A delightful interlude was pro- 
vided by the Mozart Flute Quartet 
in C major, K. 285b, in which the 
flutist was Julius Baker, and the 
string parts were played by Mr. 
Gimpel, Mr. Brieff, and Mr. Bern- 
stein. 

Brahms’ A Major Piano Quartet 
is one of his most expansive and emo- 
tionally monochrome chamber works. 
It needs to be played with especial 
rhythmic vigor and sharpness of de- 
tail, or it is likely to prove a bit 
soporific, especially in the first two 
movements. The New Friends of 
Music Quartet performed it intelli- 
gently and tastefully, but in a limp 
fashion, lacking precisely the two 
qualities mentioned. Mr. Gimpel was 
overbalanced by his colleagues in some 
passages, and Miss Monath was too 
considerate of her fellow artists in 
the proclamatory pages of the work. 

The bubbling music of Mozart's 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Flute Quartet, played by Mr. Baker 
and the others, provided a welcome 
contrast to the slightly indigestible 
solemnities of Brahms (as interpreted 
on this occasion). Matters were vastly 
improved in the Mozart Piano Quar- 
tet. Miss Monath asserted herself 
more positively, and the string players 
seemed to gain a new lease on life. 
The final Rondo was particularly com- 
municative and deftly phrased. — 





Nikita Magaloff, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb, 5 

Nikita Magaloff returned to Car- 
negie Hall to play before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. He again 
showed that he had all of the quali- 
ties to be expected from a pianist of 
the first rank. It is possible not to 
agree with everything he does, yet to 
respect thoroughly his musical ideas. 
Although he is a virtuoso player, most 
of the time he keeps his tempos well 
in hand, so that his playing remains 
crystal clear. He is also a lyric 
player, and his phrases and melodic 
lines sing with the subtlety of a vo- 
cal cantilena. 

The opening Bach Sonata in D 
major seemed right in every way. 
After the majestic, harmonic Largo, 
the Fugue was consistently well paced 
and its voices clearly balanced. The 
Andante sang with a beautifully mel- 
low tone. In the concluding Allegro, 
Mr. Magaloff skillfully used levels of 
dynamics that kept the movement 
bright and interesting. 

Mozart’s Sonata in B flat major, 
K. 281, received a well-articulated and 
refined performance. If occasionally 
it seemed a shade too nice when it 
might have had more virility, Mr. 
Magaloff’s conception in its entirety 
was a beautiful one. 

Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata 
was delivered with obvious discrimi- 
nation. After the beginning, which 
seemed spasmodic, the work was ad- 
mirably played. The over-all plan was 
sound, and the pianist seldom strayed 
in any way from the clear course he 
set in the opening measures. The last 
movement—the downfall of so many 
pianists—although fast, was always 
clear and coherent. 

The first performance in the United 
States of Igor Markevitch’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del (The Harmonious Blacksmith), 
dedicated to Mr. Magaloff, was a rous- 
ing affair. While the variations are 
based more on effects than on content, 
they are always interesting, and many 


of them are exciting. Some are 
whimsical, others melancholy; some 
have crashing chords against off- 


rhythms, others have an atonal flavor. 
The final fugue, maintained at an al- 
most breathless pace, might have been 
a horror in less sensitive hands. With 
Mr. Magaloff it was superb. 
_ The program concluded with Liszt’s 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody. Again 
technique was a secondary thing, and, 
as always, all the notes could be heard, 
but Mr. Magaloff was on the whole 
less successful with this music. The 
exposition seemed hurried, the slow 
section lacked sonority, and by hold- 
ing back some of the cumulative power 
and drive until the very last pages, 
the pianist left the rhapsody shorn 
of its final brilliance. 

—G. K. B. 


Seymour Mandel, Baritone 
Times Hall, Feb, 5 

Seymour Mandel’s program in- 
cluded the aria, Non pitt andrai, from 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro; songs 
by Loewe, Wolf, and Gretchaninoff; 
four early English songs, and a final 
contemporary group that included two 
songs by Fredric Kurtzweil, the 
young singer’s accompanist. 

Mr. Mandel had a fine appearance 
on the stage, considerable dramatic 
sense, and good diction. His voice 
seemed capable of good color and 
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volume, although it gave the impres- 
sion of being held back and some- 
what muffled in volume and _ tone. 
This was, perhaps, a technical dif- 
ficulty of production, though it may 
possibly have been the fault of the 
songs he chose, most of which lacked 
melodic distinction. Among the more 
animated items, the Figaro aria 
showed his voice, diction, and inter- 
pretive spirit to the greatest advan- 
tage. Gretchaninoff’s On the Steppe 
gave an opportunity for sustained 
legato singing, though the song is 
of no particular interest musically. 
Throughout the recital, however, the 
volume of Mr. Mandel’s voice often 
dropped between notes, so that breath- 
iness and undulations of volume dis- 
rupted the vocal line. 

Of the closing group of songs, by 
Shannon, Kurtz, and Kurtzweil, the 
latter’s Rain Has Fallen had the most 
value, and Mr. Mandel sang it ex- 
tremely well. 

—P. G.-H. 


Erna Berger, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6 (Debut) 


Erna Berger captivated a huge 
gathering from the first notes she 
sang on the occasion of her debut 
here as a recitalist. She did so by 
the most legitimate imaginable means. 
She sang with consummate schooling, 
with tones of fresh, lovely, floating 
character that effortlessly filled the 
big hall; she respected her emotional 
limitations, and strove not for a 
moment to be something more than 
nature made her. Her program was 
constructed with flawless skill. If it 
rarely made excursions into depths 
she might have trouble in sounding, 
she did whatever she attempted with 
taste, musical sensitiveness, and a 
girlish charm that was unfailingly 
communicative. 

Miss Berger started boldly with 
Mozart’s early motet, Exsultate, Ju- 
bilate, of which one generally hears 
no more than the familiar florid 
Alleluia with which it ends. The 
soprano delivered it with finished style 
and vocal quality to which the ancient 
designation “lark-like”’ might be ap- 
plied without a trace of exaggeration. 
It was exquisitely projected, and the 
singer’s treatment of the coloratura 
is unlikely to be surpassed in many 
a month. Then came more Mozart— 
the lovely Ridente la calma, Dans 
un bois solitaire, and Abendempfind- 
ung. These were sung with a smooth- 
ness of cantilena, a delicacy, and a 
sensitive lyric mood at the command 
only of finished concert vocalists. 

Mozart was followed by Schubert, 
with Heidenroslein, Frihlingsglaube, 
Die Forelle—in short, lyrics which 
might have been written to order for 
a singer of Miss Berger’s qualities. 
Brahms was represented by Ge- 
heimnis, Es traumte mir, and the lyric 
Lerchengesang. Of Hugo Wolf, the 
artist offered Im Frthling, Das 
Verlassene Magdlein, and the blithe 
Elfenlied. Only in Das Verlassene 
Magdlein was one aware that this 
matchless lied asks for shades of 
emotional vibration somewhat beyond 
Miss Berger’s expressive range. It 
was a delight, however, to hear Schon 
lacht der holde Frihling, which 
Mozart composed for Josefa Hofer 
to interpolate into Paisiello’s The 
Barber of Seville, sung with great 
virtuosity and a voice completely 
youthful. 

By the close of the recital Miss 
Berger had established herself in the 
affections of her public as a concert 
artist who may safely regard herself 
as a fixture here. She was recalled 
countless times, and the piano disap- 
peared under a burden of flowers, 
while the singer curtseyed and skipped 
on and off the platform in a manner 
that enhanced the charm of her de- 
meanor. After the regular list, she 
sang on and on—one heard Max 
Reger’s Marias Wiegenlied; Haydn’s 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair; 
Caro Nome, from Verdi’s Rigoletto; 
and Schlafe mein Prinzchen, schlaf 
ein, which although attributed to Mo- 


zart is almost certainly by another. 
In short, it was a delectable occa- 
sion for those who do not require 
soul-shaking manifestations, but are 
content with simplicity, fastidious 
taste, musical culture, and a voice al- 
ways on pitch and handled with 
mastery. To the success of the eve- 
ning the accompaniments of George 

Schick contributed memorably. 
—H. F. P. 


Leopold Teraspulsky, Cellist 
Town Hall, Feb. 6 


A performance of Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Suite No. 6, in D major, im- 
pressive for breadth of style, majesty 
of tone, and dignity of spirit, was 
the high point of Leopold Teraspul- 
sky’s recital. The seriousness of pur- 
pose and tasteful adherence to styl- 
istic requirements that marked this 
performance were in evidence from 
the evening’s start to its finish. The 
young cellist’s other offerings—a Bach 
aria, Elgar’s Concerto in E minor 
and Poulenc’s Sonata for Cello and 
Piano (1948)—showed the same ear- 
nest intentions and thoughtfulness of 
approach. 

Mr. Teraspulsky’s excellent tech- 
nique and solid tone also afforded 
pleasure. His intonation was impec- 
cable, his bow arm secure, and he 
was capable of shaping the tone to 
fit the contexts of the music. What 
he lacked was a spontaneous tem- 
perament. That the Elgar concerto 
did not fully come to life was prob- 
ably no fault of the recitalist’s. The 
piece rambles interminably. But the 
Poulenc sonata is a carefree piece, 
bustling with a humor that Mr. Ter- 
aspulsky’s straightforward  perfor- 
mance did not imply. Even the Bach 
suite, beautifully designed though the 
cellist’s conception was, could have 
used a brighter, more abandoned touch 
in its faster movements. Paul UI- 
anowsky was the expert accompanist. 

a 3 


Mannes Trio 
Times Hall, Feb. 7 


The second program in the series 
of three being given by the Mannes 
Trio included Gabriel Pierné’s Trio 
in C, Op. 45, in what was believed 
to be its first New York performance. 
The other works on the program 
were Beethoven’s Trio in E flat major, 
Op. 1, No. 1; and Brahms’ Trio in 
B major, Op. 8. 

The Pierné trio is made up of three 
extensive movements, the first marked 
Agité de mouvement et de sentiment; 
the second, a piquant and expertly 
scored Allegretto scherzando; and the 
third, a series of interesting variations 
with a slow introductory episode. The 
weakest movement is the first, consist- 
ing of sweeping arpeggios in the pi- 
ano part against which the strings 
proclaim in agitated accents. It is 
saved from complete banality by the 
effectiveness of its sonorities; and the 
three artists made the most of their 
opportunities, building some impres- 
sive climaxes and weaving eloquent 
phrases. The scherzo was deftly 
played, with a genuine snap in its 
syncopations and twists of harmony. 
In the finale, the composer develops 
some contrapuntal interest, which was 
skillfully emphasized by the perform- 
ers. This trio is well worth an oc- 
casional hearing, even if it is not 
written for the ages. 

The Beethoven trio, one of the 
brightest and most captivating early 
works by any composer, was played 
in high spirits. An especially warm 
and dramatic interpretation of the 
Brahms B major Trio was the high 
point of the evening. 

—R. S. 


Arnold Eidus, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7 


Arnold Eidus, accompanied by the 
excellent pianist Carlo Bussotti, played 
an ambitious program that included 
three large works—Beethoven’s Son- 
ata in C minor, Op. 30; Vieuxtemps’ 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Don Giovanni Revived At Metropolitan 


HE first Don Giovanni since 1948, 

a benefit for the Free Milk Fund 

for Babies, Inc., was a superla- 
tive performance, and attracted a 
huge throng on Feb. 3. The evening 
showed what can be done when the 
management casts an opera properly. 
One felt that great days might come 
again—had, in fact, arrived. 

The Donna Anna of Ljuba Welitch 
and the Don Giovanni of Paul Schoef- 
fler were chiefly responsible for the 
lustre of the performance, though 
there was not a weak spot in the entire 
cast. With the exception of Salvatore 
Baccaloni, as Leporello; Jerome Hines, 
as the Commendatore; and Hugh 
Thompson, as Masetto, everyone was 
new to his role at the Metropolitan. 
It was Patrice Munsel’s first Zerlina, 
Regina Resnik’s first Donna Elvira, 
Jan Peerce’s first Don Ottavio, and 
Fritz Reiner’s first appearance as con- 
ductor of this opera. Each revealed 
individual excellence; and the ensem- 
bles were thrilling. 


From Miss Welitch’s feverish aban- 
don in Salome, it was hard to con- 
ceive how she might govern her flam- 
boyant personality to suit Mozart’s 
heroine. The red hair was still in 
evidence, but it was the only brash 
note in an impersonation of visual dig- 
nity and sonant magnificence. Her 
voice unrolled like a broad even rib- 
bon, flawless in its certainty of direc- 


tion and of the achievement of its 
aim. Her production was perfect 
from one end of the scale to the 


other— in wide skips, in the color- 
atura of Non mi dir, and in long 
sustained passages requiring seemingly 
inexhaustible breath. Miss Welitch 
also colored her voice with passion 
and conviction, so that Donna Anna 
was a woman of flesh and blood, 
wronged and vindictive, singing su- 
perbly about it. 

Mr. Schoeffler showed himself to be 
a singing actor or first rank. He 
presented a Don Giovanni of unques- 
tioned nobility, suave, merciless, and 
with none but a mordant sense of hu- 
mor. Like a rapier, the Don’s figure 
moved with grace and surety through 
his design of pursuit and conquest. 

Miss Munsel’s prettiness of voice, 
face, and figure might have been taken 
for granted in advance; and the ut- 


Louis Melangon 
Ljuba Welitch as Donna Anna 


of music, rather than coloratura, is 


perhaps her forte. Her voice sounded 
richer than before, since it was not 
required to ascend to dizzy heights, 
but was allowed to concentrate upon 





Anna in the last previous performances 
of the opera, was an effective Elvira, 
and gave warmth to the ensembles. 
Mr. Peerce’s two arias were expertly 
and affectingly sung, with a command 
of vocalism and tone color that brought 
out their full musical beauty, and made 
the colorless Ottavio seem a figure 
of consequence during their lovely 
span. Mr. Thompson was a wry and 
not overly stupid Masetto. 

The orchestra sounded beautiful, and 
there was no mistaking Mr. Reiner’s 
authority, his just tempos, his mastery 
over instrumentalists and singers. 

—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Rigoletto, Jan, 16 


This repetition of Rigoletto was 
distinguished mainly by the superb 
efforts of Jonel Perlea, its conductor, 
and Leonard Warren, in the name 
part. Between them, conductor and 
baritone lifted the tragedy to heights 
of rare eloquence 

Patrice Munsel, replacing Lily 
Pons, who was indisposed, was an 
agreeable Gilda. 





Louis Melancon 
Paul Schoeffler as Don Giovanni 


doers. Kenneth Schon’s Monterone 
was a bit thin, vocally and dramatical- 
ly. The remainder of the cast, which 
had been heard before this season, 
included Jan Peerce as the Duke; and, 
in minor roles, Thelma Altman, Inge 
Manski, George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
de Paolis, and John Baker. 


A. B. 


Lohengrin, Jan, 18 


Two newcomers to the cast gave 
an entirely different complexion to 
Wagner’s opera, although the inept- 
ness of the production remained an 
uncomfortable framework. Set 
Svanholm sang his first Swan Knight 
at the Metropolitan, and Blanche 
Thebom, her first Ortrud anywhere 
The otherwise familiar cast included 
Polyna Stoska as Elsa; Herbert Jans 
sen as Telramund; Dezso Ernster as 
King Henry; and Frank Guarrera as 
the Herald. Frit2 Stiedry again con- 
ducted with authority. 

Mr. Svanholm was an altogether 
prepossessing Lohengrin, commanding 
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Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony, New York City, 
and Connecticut Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

N. Y. Times, Oct. 31, 1949 


“The opening concert of the 
fourteenth season of the New 
Friends of Music was given yes- 
terday at Town Hall . . . with 
the Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Daniel Saidenberg conducting 
‘ Bach's Orchestral Suites 
No. 1 and 2 were expertly per- 
formed. They were played with 
admirable clarity and precision, 
given in pure classic style with 
a buoyancy of rhythm, freshness 
and verve that made the read- 
ings decidedly effective. Both of 
these Bach works proved equally 
appealing and full of life as Mr. 
Saidenberg and his ensemble 
presented them.” 

Noel Straus 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 

Oct, 31, 1949 
“The fourteenth season of the 
New Friends of Music began in 
Town Hall yesterday with a pro- 
gram devoted to music of Bach 
and Mozart performed by the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony . . . 
tellingly unfolded under Mr. 
Saidenberg’s discerning direction. 
His pacing, phrasing and ad- 
justment of dynamic values 
along with his ability to ob- 
tain persuasive sounds from 
his excellent ensemble made jor 
stylistically impeccable accounts 
of these works."* 


Bohm 


The Saidenberg Little 
Symphony appeared 
with the New Friends 
of Music during the 
season 1948/49, per- 
forming all six Brand- 
euburg Concertos of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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lacked definition, and in some of the 
extended figurations in the Beethoven 
sonata he seemed rhythmically a little 
adrift—a state of affairs that was all 
the more evident by reason of the pre- 


For the second recital in her series 
of three in commemoration of the 
centennial of Bach’s death, Miss 
Tureck had chosen a long but well 
contrasted program. It opened with 
. light-hearted and buoyant work, the 

Capriccio on a Departing Brother, 
and offered the tragic and deeply mov- 
ing Adagio in G major as an inter- 
lude before the Italian Concerto. The 
rest of the program consisted of the 
Partita in D major, No. 4, and the 
Partita in A minor, No. 

At the beginning, Miss Tureck was 
somewhat tense, and consequently per- 
cussive, in her approach to the key- 
board. But she played the fugue in 
imitation of the postilion’s horn, in 
the Capriccio, with superb rhythmic 
vitality and contrapuntal balance; 
and the long melodic line of the 
Adagio was faultlessly sustained. Of 
all of Bach’s major keyboard works, 
the Italian Concerto (along with the 
Goldberg Variations) most stubborn- 
ly resists translation to the modern 
piano. Miss Tureck solves the prob- 
lem as well as any pianist, but even 
she cannot achieve the impossible in 
evoking the contrasts of registration, 
the colors and accents so easy to pro- 
duce on the harpsichord. The partitas, 
on the other hand, can be played 
effectively on the later instrument, and 
she was at her best in them. Her 
control of touch, sprightly rhythms, 
and phrasing were a delight in both 
works. 


—R. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Feb. 9 


The third and last of the season’s 
concerts by the Bach Aria group, di- 
rected by Willian H. Scheide, pro- 
vided the usual array of vocal ex- 
cerpts from the cantatas. The partici- 
pating singers were Jean Carlton, so- 
prano; Margaret Tobias, alto; Robert 
Harmon, tenor; and Norman Farrow, 
bass- baritone. The instrumentalists 
were Robert Bloom, oboe; Julius Bak- 
er flute; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; 
and Sergius Kagen, piano. On this oc- 
casion, the special excellence of Mr. 
Bloom and Mr. Baker added greatly 
to the distinction of the ensemble. 

The aria “Ach, unaussprechlich ist 
die Not,” from Cantata No. 116, was 
well sung by Miss Tobias, accom- 
panied by oboe, cello and piano. The 
combination of the alto voice with 
the oboe above it and the cello be- 
low it made a curious and beautiful 
effect. 


_The aria Erbarme dich, from the 
Cantata No. 55, performed by Mr. 
Harmon and Mr. Bloom, was aiso 


especially successful; and Miss Tobias’ 







































Arnold Eidus Artur Rubinstein 


singing of an aria from the 137th 
Cantata was also precise and elo- 
quent. 

—P. G.-H. 


Dorothy Berliner Commins, Pianist 
Times Hall, Feb, 10 


The French works on her program 
—Franck’s Prelude, Fugue, and Var- 





iation; and Fauré’s Prélude, Fileuse, 
and Sicilienne from Pelléas et Mél- 
isande—found Dorothy Berliner 


Commins at her best. Here her play- 
ing showed uncommon sensitivity, and 
she captured the various moods ex- 
quisitely. Beethoven’s Rondo in G 
major, Op. 51, No. 2, while charming- 
ly detailed, was a shade too feminine 


an ella ; arias from Doni- 
zetti’s oT Elisir d’Amore, Verdi’s Don 
Carlos, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 


Miss Glisci’s contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Debussy, 
Hahn, and Milhaud; arias from 
Puccini’s La Rondine, Offenbach’s 
The Tales of Hoffmann, and Cata- 
lani’s La Wally; and the duet of 
Nedda and Silvio from Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci, in which the baritone joined 
her. 


Mr. Scarfeo disclosed a resonant 
voice of good size, smoothly and 
easily produced, aside from an_ oc- 
casional pushed high tone. Interpreta- 
tively at his best in the old Italian 
songs, he sang them with a serene 
purity of style. While he seemed 
well oriented to the operatic ap- 


proach, his arias showed rather more 
concern for vocal production than for 
expressive detail. His diction was ex- 
cellent in both Italian and English. 

iss Glisci’s performances were 
notable for a strong musical tem- 


perament that inevitably found the 
heart of a ‘piece. With dependable 
intuition, she captured shades of 


feeling ranging from the ingenuous- 
ness of La ci darem la mano, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni (sung with 
Mr. Scarfeo as an encore), to the 
despairing anguish of Ebben me ne 
andro lontana, from La Wally. Her 
voice was rich, and she colored it 
with unusual sensitivity. Her vocal 
production, although free in the mid- 
dle register, was uneven at the top. 
—A. B 
Early Music Foundation 
Town Hall, Feb, 11 


An interesting all-Purcell program 
was presented by the Early Music 


Foundation. The anthem, Jubilate 
Deo, with which the program opened, 
was neatly sung by the participating 
choral ensemble, with Seymour Man- 
del, the baritone soloist, singing with 
fine tone and good diction. 

The program included the first 
American performance of Benjamin 
Britten’s realization of Purcell’s Saul 
and the Witch of Endor, a paraphrase 
on the 28th chapter of the first book 
of Samuel. The episode was staged 
by Frederick Cohen, and looked ef- 
fective. Mary Graham, soprano, and 
John Druary, tenor, sang well in the 
title roles. Edward Ansara, bass, 
sang off pitch a good deal, and did 
not achieve the emphasis his part 
clearly required. Ruth Kisch-Arndt, 
director of the group, also sang. 

Pieces for voice and continuo, voice 
and chorus, string trio, and quartet 
of viols were also presented. The 
choral group, conducted by Karl 
Adler, was drawn from the City Col- 
lege Extension Program. The in- 
strumentalists were Howard Boat- 
wright and Rubin Decker, viola d’a- 
more; Nathan Gottschalk, alto viol; 
Janos Scholz, cello; Robert Conant, 
harpsichord; and Edward Sadowski 
and Ted Weis, trumpets. 

—P, G.-H. 

Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb, 12 


Artur Rubinstein, in his second re- 
cital of the season, was in magnificent 
form. From the opening Beethoven 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, to the last 
encore, the March from Prokofieff’s 
Love for Three Oranges (after which 
the still cheering house left, but only 
because the piano lid had_ been 
closed), the Polish pianist played 
one inspired. 


Mr. Rubinstein’s account of Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata Sonata em- 
phasized its heroic aspects, avoiding 
all undue display of sentiment. The 


first movement he 
matched with the swirling power of 
the last, and the slow movement he 
imbued with a wealth of tenderness. 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes were 
a miracle of fluid patterns, in which 
all the poetry was encompassed with- 
out recourse to the excessive rubatos 
too many pianists consider indispen- 
sible for Schumann. 

In the smaller works, to which Mr. 
Rubinstein turned after the intermis- 
sion, his playing was no less impres- 
sive. He brought an ingratiating in- 
souciance to his performance of Pou- 
lenc’s Napoli. He touched Ravel’s 
Forlana with an exquisite daintiness. 
He evoked the enchanted atmospheres 
of Debussy’s La Cathédrale Engloutie, 
Ondine, and L’Isle Joyeuse, with su- 
premely skillful coloring. He brought 
the scheduled portion of the evening 
to a breathtaking close with an impish 
interpretation of Villa-Lobos’ O 
Prole do Bebe, and then proceeded to 
the encores, among which Chopin’s A 
flat major Waltz was particularly de- 


lightful. A = 


grandeur of the 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb, 12, 3:00 


The last of Lotte Lehmann’s series 
of three Town Hall recitals was an 
occasion of extraordinary excitements. 
It was Mme. Lehmann’s fiftieth New 
York recital appearance; and not only 
the auditorium but all available space 


on the stage, as well, was crowded 
with her admirers.. Her first entry 
was a signal for applause so pro- 


tracted that it seemed, for a time, as 
though there would be no _ possibility 
of starting the program. At the in- 
termission, the entire corps of ushers 
bore flowers and gifts onto the stage 
—boxes wrapped like Christmas pres- 
ents, a red heart-shaped Valentine 
box of candy, a huge lyre decorated 
with flowers and the figure 50, and, 
as a climax, a long silver rose, sym- 
bolizing the singer’s association with 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 

With Paul Ulanowsky as_ her 
matchless pianist, Mme. Lehmann 
sang one of the most remarkable re- 
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was human and a presence that hinted 
at the hidden forces protecting him. 
He conveyed the character through a 
controlled serenity that was broken 
only at the moments of deepest ex- 
altation and despair, and which quick- 
ly returned to sustain the hero’s re- 
juctant departure from his bride. Only 
one piece of st age business marred 
his interpretation, the unjustifiable 
conquest of Telramund merely by an 
upraised sword. Neither of the 
“mighty blows” called for in the 
stage directions was struck. Lohen- 
grin does not first conquer and later 
kill his adversary by symbolism, or 
by supernatural means. The clash 
must be physical, between two knights 
accustomed to do battle. 

The tenor sang beautifully for the 
most part. His farewell to the swan 
was finely textured, with a floating 
pianissimo he has rarelys achieved be- 
fore, and was superior in quality to 
his singing of In fernem Land. When 
full voice was required, Mr. Svan- 
holm met the demands with his usual 
assurance and freedom. He was quite 
handsome in appearance, wearing cos- 
tumes which had been Edward John- 
son’s, and had not been used since 
the present general manager last sang 
the role. 

Miss Thebom should be a fine Or- 
trud when she has grown into the 
role. Her voice rang out securely 
in the Entweihte Gotter! with its A 
sharps, and the middle register found 
her always rich and true. She was 
almost too comely to convey the men- 
ace and malignance of the character, 
and her costumes, with their volumin- 
ous skirts and sleeves were a decided 
detriment to an effective portrayal. 


—Q. E. 
Manon Lescaut, Jan, 19 


The sole newcomer to the cast of 
the fourth performance of Puccini's 
opera was Lorenzo Alvary, who ap- 
peared as Geronte for the first time 
at the Metropolitan. His impersona- 
tion of Manon’s jealous protector was 





Polyna Stoska as Elsa 


not especially compelling, for he seem- 
ed not to have decided whether the 
character was a comic one or not, and 
endeavored to play the role both ways. 
In other parts, the performance en- 
listed Licia Albanese, Richard Tucker, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Jean Madeira, 
Thomas Hayward, Alessio de Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Clifford Harvuot, 
Paul Franke, and Osie Hawkins. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. 
—C. S. 
Die Meistersinger, Jan, 20 
The season’s second performance of 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, under 
Fritz Reiner, had the same cast as 
the first, with one partial exception. 
Margaret Harshaw sang the role of 
Magdalene in the first two acts, but 
became ill and was replaced by Herta 
Glaz in the third act. Miss Glaz 
performed the little of the part that 
was left to her so well that one hopes 
to hear her as Magdalene in a sub- 
sequent performance. Ferdinand 
Frantz was again Hans Sachs; Set 
Svanholm, Walther; Astrid Varnay, 
Eva; Gerhard Pechner, Beckmesser; 
Dezso Ernster, Pogner; and Peter 


Klein, David. 
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The two most notable performances 
of the evening were Mr. Ernster’s 
Pogner and Miss Varnay’s Eva. Mr. 
Ernster both sang and acted his role 
with moving eloquence. Granting that 
Miss Varnay’s voice is a bit heroic 
and heavy for the part, one can still 
salute her Eva as a superb inter- 
pretation of a role that is usually 
colorless. Her stage business during 
the opening scene in St. Katherine’s 
her changes of mood in the conversa- 
tion with Sachs in Act II; her passion- 
ate outburst, O Sachs! mein freund, 
in Act III, Scene 1, and her exquisite 
singing in the quintet were memorable 
facets of a beautifully conceived char- 
acterization. 

Mr. Frantz was especially effective 
in Sachs’ ironic exchanges with Beck- 
messer in Act II. Throughout the 
opera, his singing was rhythmically 
secure and his delivery of the text 
penetratingly intelligent. In no Wag- 
nerian role is an understanding of the 
words more important, for Sachs’ 
philosophy is the key to his person- 


ality. Mr. Reiner’s treatment of the 
score revealed purple patches of 
splendid instrumental balance and 


color, but he did not achieve an over- 
all unity of spirit or pace, and he 
missed some of the searching com- 
passion and warmth of the music. 


-R. S 
Tosca, Jan, 21, 2:00 


The season’s fourth performance of 
Tosca had two new principals—Stella 
Roman and Ferruccio Tagliavini, mak- 
ing their first appearances of the 
season as Tosca and Mario. With the 
exception of Lawrence Davidson, as 
the Jailer, the others in the cast had 
been heard earlier in their roles. 

The newcomers were not in their 
finest vocal estate, and the honors 
of the afternoon fell to Alexander 
Sved, who again contributed his tell- 
ingly sung and dramatically complete 
impersonation of Scarpia. Mr. Taglia- 
vini improved vocally as the perform- 
ance progressed, and in the third act 
his tones took on some of their ac- 
customed blandishments. Miss _ Ro- 
man’s singing was erratic, but there 
were some tones of considerable 
beauty. Her costumes were deplor- 
ably gauche and overelaborate, and 
served only to detract from the. effec- 
tive sense of plastique that is normally 
one of her most agreeable qualities. 
Alessio de Paolis was a superb Spo- 
letta and Lorenzo Alvary an adequate 
Angelotti. Thelma Altman, as the 
Shepherd; Gerhard Pechner, as the 
Sacristan; and Clifford Harvuot, as 
Sciarrone, completed the cast. Giusep- 
pe Antonicelli conducted. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Carmen, Jan, 21 


The fifth presentation of Carmen 
offered Leslie Chabay in his first 
appearance this season as Remen- 
dado. Jonel Perlea conducted an 
otherwise familiar cast, which in- 
cluded Irra Petina in the title role, 
Nadine Connor as Micaéla, Charles 
Kullman as Don José, Robert Mer- 
rill as Escamillo, and Thelma Votip- 
ka, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Philip Kinsman, and 
John Baker in lesser roles. Marina 
Svetlova, Leon Varkas, Tilda 
Morse, and Alfredo Corvino danced 
the solo parts in the ballet in Act 
IV. 

N. P. 


L'Elisir d'Amore, Jan, 23 


Giuseppe di Stefano, as Nemorino, 
joined the cast of Donizetti’s opera 
buffa for the first time this season 
in this fourth presentation of the 
work. He gave one of his most gra- 
tifying performances at the Metro- 
politan so far, singing with ease, 
freedom, attractive phrasing and color, 
and he found ways of making his 
characterization of the naive hero 
more amusing than it had been last 
season. The remaining principals were 
the same as in earlier representations 


Paula Lenchner, Giu 
Salvatore Bac 


—Bidu Sayao, 
seppe Valdengo, and 


caloni. Giuseppe Antonicelli again 
conducted. ee 
i 

La Traviata, Jan, 24 
The third performance of Verdi's 


opera was given as a benefit for the 
New York Protestant Episcopal, City 
Mission Society, and drew a capacity 
house. So enthusiastic was the au 
dience, even those not among the so 
styled “promoters of enthusiasm” 
behind the rails, that a lively spirit 


passed back and forth across the 
footlights, generating an unusually 
spirited performance. Two newcom- 


ers to the season’s casting of La 
Traviata were warmly welcomed 

Ferruccio Tagliavini, as Alfredo, and 
Leonard Warren, as Germont. Mr. 
Tagliavini sang with restraint, letting 
his tones float out freely and flexibly, 
and seldom forcing. He was es- 
pecially commendable in the first-act 
Brindisi and the ensuing scene with 
Violetta. Mr. Warren sang magnifi- 
cently, his evenness of production be 
ing especially notable in Di provenza 
il mar. The second act duet also found 
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him in pertect command, and his tones 
were rich, warm, and full of com- 
passion. 

Licia Albanese once more sang Vio- 
letta. She looked ravishing, and no 
little part of her success could be 
attributed to her acting. She is a 
full-blooded Violetta, passionate, ex- 
pressive, overt. Her voice revealed 
the same qualities, in a warm, throb- 
bing flow of sound that was often 
electrifying. All the singers seemed 
comfortable with the tempos and con- 
sideration shown by Jonel Perlea in 
the orchestra pit. Smaller roles were 
sung by John Baker (his first 
d’Obigny), Thelma Votipka, Thelma 
Altman, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, and Osie Hawkins. 


Faust, Jan, 25 


The serious artistic concern with 
which the management of the Met- 
ropolitan regards its current revival 
of Gounod’s Faust may perhaps be 
deduced from the fact that the fourth 
presentation brought together—for the 
first time anywhere, as a vaudeville 
press agent might phrase it—a com- 
pletely new set of principals. Two of 
them — Eugene Conley, making his 
debut with the company, and Frank 
Guarrera, new to the company last 
season, were singing their roles of 
Faust and Valentin for the first time 
at the Metropolitan. The other new- 
comers, Jerome Hines, as Mephisto- 
pheles, and Eleanor Steber, as Mar- 
guerite, had sung their roles, when 
the opera was last given by the com- 
pany—in 1947. There had been no 
stage rehearsal, and Mr. Conley made 
his debut with what is commonly 
referred to as the world’s leading opera 
company without any rehearsal what- 
ever, and without having so much 
as set foot on the opera house stage. 
Why do people continue to advertise 
the benefits to singers of appearing 
with rough-and-ready provincial com- 
panies? The same rigors can be ex- 
perienced merely by signing a Met- 
ropolitan contract. 

Under these trying circumstances it 
is hardly to be wondered that the 
singers devoted most of their atten- 
tion to elementary musical problems, 
and gave somewhat vestigial dramatic 
performances. 

Mr. Conley, whose career has in- 
cluded several seasons with the New 
York City Opera Company, and who 
has appeared at La Scala Milano dur- 
ing the last two seasons, moved 
through the unfamiliar sets with ad- 
mirable savoir faire, and sang with 
the ease, security, and clean defini- 
tion that have increasingly character- 
ized his work. His voice seemed to 
take on vibrancy and color in the 
larger auditorium, and in general 
sounded even better than it has in the 
City Center. 

Mr. Guarrera sang with a somewhat 





Louis Melancgon 


Jerome Hines as Mephistopheles 


plodding sense of rhythm, but with 
firm, manly tones that he only oc- 
casionally roughened by needless striv- 
ings for volume. Mr. Hines was 
repeating the role that he took on as 
his first major assignment at the 
Metropolitan, on short notice, three 
vears ago. He used his magnificent 
voice well, however, except when he 
distorted it by inept attempts to create 
vocal character in the Serenade. Miss 
Steber had a much clearer idea than 
the other principals of what she 
wanted to do, but she played Mar- 
guerite with very heavy dramatic ac- 
cents. Certain features of her con- 
ception—her violent screech at the 
end of the scene in the church and 
her wild, uncontrolled sobbing at the 
death of Valentin—were too strained 
to be effective. 

The other members of the cast had 
all been heard in their roles earlier in 
the season—Claramae Turner as Mar- 
tha, Inge Manski as Siébel, and Denis 
Harbour as Wagner. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted without much sensi- 
tivity, but managed to keep his forces 
together most of the time. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Gianni Schicchi and Salome, Jan, 26 


Astrid Varnay’s performance of the 
closing scene of Strauss’ Salome with 
Fritz Reiner at the Stadium last 
summer, along with reports of her 
success in the entire role at the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, had_in- 
dicated that the young dramatic so- 
prano deserved an opportunity to be 
heard in the opera at the Metro- 
politan. This season’s first represen- 
tation of the work—coupled, as last 
year, with Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, 
as curtain-raiser—gave her that op- 
portunity, in the company of two 
other major newcomers to the cast 
—Paul Schoeffler, making his Met- 
ropolitan debut, as Jokanaan; and 
Set Svanholm, singing Herod for 
the first time in his career. 


Miss Varnay’s triumphant delivery 
of the Elektra music with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony at Christmastime had left 
no room to doubt her ability to sur- 
mount the vocal problems of Salome’s 
part. True to expectations her singing 
was eloquent, effortless, and persua- 
sive. In the first half of the opera 
she employed an over-all dynamic 
scale that was a trifle small for the 
maximum effectiveness; despite the 
exquisite clarity of her high pianis- 
simos—a special asset of all Miss 
Varnay’s singing—she tended to un- 
derestimate the number of decibels 
necessary, especially in middle range, 
to enable her tone to dominate the 
orchestra. As the opera unfolded, her 
plan became clear, for she conceived 
her performance as a single long pro- 
gression from the first surprised, girl- 
ish awakening of Salome’s sexual 
consciousness through a mounting 
series of emotional stresses to the 
final triumphant peroration. As the 
score developed, her singing became 
more and more impressive, until the 
closing bars called forth an outpour- 
ing of glorious, free tones such as 
the Metropolitan audience has seldom 
heard in these latter years. Through- 
out the opera, her inflections were 
always lively and intimately related 
to the nuances of the text. The 
musical design of her performance 
was both intelligent and creative, and 
when she has adjusted the volume 
of sound properly in the first twenty 
minutes of the part, her entire pre- 
sentation of the music will immediate- 
ly become as impressive as the last 
hour of it was on this occasion. 

As an actress, Miss Varnay de- 
pended too much on plastique, studied 
movement, and visualizations of pass- 
ing phrases to maintain the continu- 
ous, impulsive line the character re- 
quires. She hampered herself—ab- 
surdly, it seemed to me—by wearing 
highheeled shoes until she emerged 
barefoot for her dance; she did not 
move spontaneously, especially when 
she went up and down the stairs. 
She was badly costumed, moreover. 
Her clothes put bumps and bunches 
in the wrong places, and libelled the 
construction of her shapely body. Al- 
though her devices of acting were 
usually (though not always) reason- 
able with regard to the text, they 
added up into a patchwork rather 
than an inexorable continuity. The 
dance was poorly choreographed, dying 
on its feet in a number of spots; and 
there could be no justifiable dramatic 
reason for discarding half her veils 
on top of Jokanaan’s well instead 
of thrusting them into Herod’s eager 
hands. (Granted that the red veil 
looked striking on top of the well; an 
actress is not entitled to violate dra- 
matic sense for the sake of a-mere 
color scheme). 


The apostrophe to the head was as 
remote as it was with Ljuba Welitch 
and Brenda Lewis. It still remains 
a mystery why present-day Salomes 
all feel entitled to behave like Briinn- 
hilde in the immolation scene, sing- 
ing the music in concert fashion, 
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Wide World 
Eugene Conley at his debut as Faust 


standing bolt upright at a considerable 
distance from the head they claim to 
be fondling and kissing. At the very 
end, Herbert Graf’s new lighting ab- 
solutely ruined the force of the scene, 
as a bright, gleaming silvery illumina- 
tion revealed with glassy clarity the 
descent upon Salome of the soldiers 
with their shields. All illusion was 
dispersed in the hard, gauche reality 
of an action that was so crudely 
carried out as to thwart the imagina- 
tion of the spectators. In sum total, 
Miss Varnay’s action and characteri- 
zation made a capable blueprint, but 
not yet a wholly compelling realization 
in the practical vocabulary of the 
theater. 

Mr. Schoeffler’s Jokanaan was mag- 
nificent. If his rapt, quiet bearing 
tended to lessen the immediate impact 
of some of his denunciatory phrases, 
which ought to be delivered directly 
to Salome, still the whole texture of 
his bearing and singing expressed 
a genuine prophetic zeal. His superb 
baritone voice possessed a _ deeply 
sympathetic quality, and his musical 
expression achieved the utmost lofti- 
ness and nobility. It was profoundly 
moving, the finest portrayal of Joka- 
naan in my experience with the opera. 

Mr. Svanholm’s Herod was force- 
ful and volatile at best, but downright 
maladroit in a few spots. He gave 
Kerstin Thorborg, the Herodias, a 
bad moment when he forgot, until 
almost too late, to place his hand in 
a position that would enable her to 
slip the ring off his finger at the 
requisite moment. In_ general, he 
seemed to move-in and out of char- 
acter, and to reveal an_ uncertain, 
though promising, assimilation of the 
role as a whole. His singing was 
vigorous and straightforward, how- 
ever, and gave the part a sturdy place 
in the musical scheme. 

The other members of the cast 
were veterans of last season’s revival. 
Brian Sullivan’s manly Narraboth re- 
mained a fine accomplishment, and 
Herta Glaz’s Page was _ sensitively 
portrayed. Deszo Ernster and Emery 
Darcy were the two Nazarenes, and 
Jerome Hines and Philip Kinsman the 
two Soldiers. The band of argumenta- 
tive Jews comprised Leslie Chabay, 
Thomas Hayward, Aiessio de Paolis, 
Paul Franke, and Gerhard Pechner. 
Osie Hawkins was the Cappadocian, 
and Lillian Raymondi the Slave. 

Fritz Reiner, of course, conducted, 
again giving the score phenomenal 
coherence, dramatic variety, and ex- 
pressive flexibility. The orchestra 
achieved its best playing of the sea- 
son. Herbert Graf has restaged a 
number of passages, always—except 
for the shocking miscalculation of 
the lighting at the end—with clarify- 
ing results. The ensemble has gained 
new cohesiveness, and the mise-en- 
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scene is consistently better-looking. 

In contrast to the taste and care 
bestowed upon Salome, the production 
of Gianni Schicchi seemed slipshod 
and second-rate. Salvatore Baccaloni 
took over the title role from Italo 
Tajo, who had sung it throughout 
last season, and played it for the 
sake of broad comic effects. Nadine 
Conner sang prettily, except in the 
recurrent octave skips of O mio bab- 
bino caro, which always caused her 
to sharp noticeably. Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano made the basic points of Rin- 
uccio’s grateful music, and joined 
Miss Conner in an easy high D flat 
at the end. Claramae Turner, new 
as La Vecchia, contributed an amus- 
ing portrait, as did such familiar 
members of the cast as Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Alessio de Paolis. But Dino 
Yannopoulos’ staging was as clumsy, 
lumpy, and unfunny as ever, and noth- 
ing is to be gained by detailing again 
the infelicities of a hopeless direc- 
tional botch. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
conducted, and the cast was com- 
pleted by Paula Lenchner, Reginald 
Tonry, Jr., George Cehanovsky, Ger- 
hard Pechner, Thelma Votipka, Mel- 
chiorre Luise, Lorenzo Alvary, Osie 


Hawkins, and John Baker. —C. S. 


Samson et Dalila, Jan, 27 


Kurt Baum sang his first Samson 
at the Metropolitan when Samson 
et Dalila had its fifth performance. 
The tenor was in good voice, and sang 
throughout the evening with full tone 
and proper regard for the emotions 
of the role. As a warrior and leader, 
he appeared to good advantage, al- 
though his costuming and makeup 
were not altogether fortunate. He 
sang the mill scene at the beginning 
of the third act with special poig- 
nance. 

Another newcomer to the season’s 
casts was Nicola Moscona, who sang 
the part of the Old Hebrew with 
richness and sonority. Otherwise the 
cast was familiar trom earlier pre- 
sentations—Risé Stevens as Dalila; 
Robert Merrill as the High Priest; 
Osie Hawkins as Abimelech; and 
Emery Darcy, Leslie Chabay, and Clif- 
ford Harvuot in smaller roles. Emil 
Cooper conducted. —Q. E. 


Simon Boccanegra, Jan. 28, 2:00 


The Saturday matinee presentation 
of Simon Boccanegra brought to the 
radio audience a magnificent perform- 
ance of Verdi’s majestic and deeply 
compassionate work. The cast, all of 
whose members sang splendidly, was 
that which had rehearsed for the first 
performance of the Metropolitan’s 
most satisfying revival of the season 
—Astrid Varnay, Maxine Stellman, 
Leonard Warren, Richard Tucker, 
Mihaly Szekely, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Paul Franke, and Lorenzo Alvary. 
Mr. Valdengo, in particular, outdid 
himself, and in the final act con- 
tributed what is perhaps his very 
finest singing at the Metropolitan to 
date. —J. H., Jr. 


” 


The Marriage of Figaro, Jan. 28 


The second performance of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
was given under the auspices of the 
Vassar Club for the benefit of 
Vassar College. Francesco, Valen- 
tino sang Count Almaviva for the 
first time this season. Others in the 
cast were Bidu Sayao, as Susanna; 
Eleanor Steber, as the Countess; 
Jarmila Novotna, as Cherubino; 
Italo Tajo, as Figaro; Claramae 
Turner; Lois Hunt; Thelma Alt- 
man; Lillian Raymondi; Salvatore 
accaloni; Peter Klein; Lawrence 

avidson; and Leslie Chabay. 
Fritz Reiner conducted. —N. P. 
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Madama Butterfly, Jan. 30 


Eugene Conley made his first_ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan as Pin- 
kerton in this performance; and three 
of the other artists in the cast made 
their first appearances of this season 
in their roles—Licia Albanese as Cio- 
Cio-San; Thelma Altman as Suzuki; 
and Inge Manski as Kate Pinkerton. 

The Metropolitan has every reason 
to congratulate itself upon its new 
tenor. Mr. Conley sang intelligently 
and perceptively, and he made the 
errant lieutenant a believable figure. 
His phrasing and his attention to 
musical and dramatic detail bespoke 
a conscientious artist. It was es- 
pecially gratifying to observe that 
Mr. Conley has discovered at the 
beginning of his Metropolitan Opera 
career the secret that will save him 
from becoming another victim of an 
auditorium that has been nicknamed 
“the graveyard of the voice.” He did 
not scream or force, but relied on his 
excellent production to carry the 
sound of his voice. It is not neces- 
sary to shout to be heard at the 
Metropolitan; yet the number of 
singers who have been tempted to do 
so by the large size and challenging 
acoustics of the theatre is tragically 
great. Mr. Conley’s voice was always 
fresh and vital because he did not 
abuse it. 

Miss Albanese’s Cio-Cio-San is a 
familiar characterization. She exe- 
cuted it in especially melodramatic 
style at this performance. Miss Alt- 
man sang the role of Suzuki in hearty 
fashion, but both her diction and her 
movement could bear improvement. 
Miss Manski, in the minuscule role 
of Kate Pinkerton, exhibited once 
again the painstaking artistry that 
makes her a very valuable member of 
the company. The others, in familiar 
roles, were John Brownlee, as Sharp- 
less; Alessio de Paolis, as Goro, 
George Cehanovsky, as Yamadori; 
Melchiorre Luise, as the Bonze; and 
John Baker, as the Imperial Commis- 
sary. Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted 
vehemently, without much refinement 
or care for detail. The final touch 
of ineptitude in the clumsy stage di- 
rection of Désiré Defrére was pro- 
vided by the glaring spotlight thrown 
from the doorway at the end of the 
opera, as Pinkerton rushed in to clasp 
Butterfly in his arms. This effec- 
tively destroyed the tragic intensity 
of the final curtain. —R. S. 


Aida, Jan. 29 


The name of Margaret Harshaw 
being on the sick list, Kerstin Thor- 
borg sang the role of Amneris for 
the first time at the Metropolitan 
since 1944 in the season’s second 
performance of Aida, a benefit for 
the West Side Institutional Syna- 
gogue. Jerome Hines, a_ sonorous 
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Louis Melancon 


Astrid Varnay, appearing as Salome for the first time at the Metropolitan, is seen at 
one climax of the dance. Set Svanholm is the Herod, a first performance anywhere 


Ramfis, was the only other newcomer 
to the cast, which otherwise included 
Stella Roman, Thelma Votipka, Kurt 
3aum, Robert Merrill, Philip Kins- 
man, and Paul Franke, with Emil 
Cooper as conductor. 

It was a thoroughgoing pleasure to 
see once again Miss Thorborg’s regal 
portrayal of the Egyptian princess. 
The jealous exchange between Am- 
neris and Aida in the boudoir scene 
developed genuine dramatic power, and 
the judgment scene rose to the level 
of high tragedy. Miss Thorborg acted 
without artifice or mere decorative 
device, and concentrated so complete- 
ly upon the central emotional implica- 
tions of her part that Amneris_ be- 
came—as she should be—the focal 
tragic figure of the plot. If the 
state of her voice led to imperfections 
of tone production, especially of the 
high notes, these defects could be 
largely forgiven in the face of so 
encompassing a theatrical projection. 

Miss Roman sang extraordinarily 
well the larger part of the time, and 
vocalizing both the big high Cs and 
the mezza-voce As and B flats with 
admirable purity. The whole per- 
formance, in fact, was one of the 
best sung Aidas in a number of sea- 
sons. Unfortunately, the visual aspects 
of the production remained unchanged, 
except for Miss Thorborg’s handsome 
and dignified costuming. 

gnified costuming cs. 


Rigoletto, Feb. 1 


Two singers appeared in their roles 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
at this performance: Jean Madeira, as 
Maddalena; and Anne Bollinger, as 
the Countess Ceprano. Miss Ma- 
deira’s darkly-colored, voluminous 
voice was admirably suited to the part 
of Maddalena. Her tones could have 
been more sharply focussed, however, 


especially in the quartet. She was a 
comely and vivid Maddalena, but the 
business of throwing herself across 
the Duke’s lap during the first part of 
the quartet looked too stagy. Miss 
Bollinger looked lovely as the Coun- 
tess and sang prettily. 

The others in the cast, a strong one, 
were Richard Tucker, as the Duke; 
Leonard Warren, as Rigoletto; Erna 
Serger, as Gilda; Lubomir Vichego- 
nov, as Sparafucile; Thelma Altman, 
as Giovanna; Kenneth Schon, as Mon- 
terone; George Cehanovsky, as Ma- 
rullo; Paul Franke, as Borsa; and 
John Baker, as Ceprano. Miss Ber- 
ger’s performance as Gilda once azain 
revealed not only masterly vocalism 
but dramatic intelligence of a very 
high order. Even the filagree of the 
part is fraught with meaning as she 
sings it. Mr. Warren and Mr. Tucker 
also gave eloquent performances. 
Jonel Perlea’s treatment of the score 
amounts to a restoration of a work 
that was becoming shoddy at the 
Metropolitan. This is a Rigoletto 
not to be missed. —R. S. 


Lohengrin, Feb. 2 


During the intermission after the 
first act of the season’s third Lohen- 
grin, on Feb. 2, Lauritz Melchior an- 
nounced to the press that this was his 
last performance at the Metropolitan. 
He was leaving the company after 24 
years’ association with it, he said, be- 
cause Rudolf Bing, who will succeed 
Edward Johnson as general manager 
at the end of this season, had not ap- 
proached him about appearances next 
season, although he had already 
negotiated with other members of the 
company. 

Friction between Mr. Melchior and 
the new management had begun a few 
days earlier, after it became known 
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von der Erde’ under Koussevitsky’s direction, 
was equally at home with the verses the Ger- 
man poet, Hon Bethge, paraphrased from the 
Chinese verses of the eighth century and the 
spirit of the Mahler setting of them. The ad- 
vent ef a contralto of quality is a rare oc- 
eurrence and Janice Moudry was awarded an 
enthusiastic welcome by a tumultuous audi- 
ence.” —Irving Deakin. 


poem of life and death was left unsaid by 
the contralto in her singing of ‘Das Lied von 
der Erde.’ Miss Moundry’s voice that evening 
wes a voice possessed, and there was in it an 
unforgettable quality of time past and time 
to come. Even the camera fiends listened to 
her, and held off taking their pictures until 
she was finished.”—Philip Hamburger, The 
New Yorker, August 13, 1949. 
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that Mr. Bing had held preliminary 
discussions with a number of singers 
as to their availability for 1950-51. In 
a press conference on Feb. 1, Mr. 
Bing made public an incomplete list of 
the singers who are expected to ap- 
pear with the company next season. 
Mr. Melchior’s name was not in the 
list, 

In his dressing room during his 71st 
Lohengrin at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Melchior made the following state- 





“Not only as Lohengrin but as 
Lauritz Melchior I have sung my 
swan song at the Metropolitan to- 
night: ‘For the opera lovers and my 
fellow artists I have the warmest af- 
fection; to the loyal audiences who 
have attended the more than 500 
[513] performances in which I have 
taken part I express my deepest grati- 
tude. I will not be back, and in de- 
parting I say: Vive la compagnie!” 

Asked why he was quitting, he 
said: “I don’t believe I will feel happy 
under the new setup. We artists have 
sentimentalities.” And later, with a 
shrug and a sigh, “So, I swim off 
with the swan tonight.” 

Mr. Melchior was often a com- 
manding figure on the stage, and 
brought to his music an authority of 
delivery that was in a measure con- 
vincing even while he persistently dis- 
regarded the pitch and rhythmic indi- 
cations in the score. His tones 
sounded hollow and breathy except in 
some forte passages, where, despite a 
sense of strain, he achieved a certain 
stentorian effectiveness. 

The only new member of the cast 
was Alexander Sved, who delivered a 
stagewise impersonation of Telra- 
mund. Helen Traubel, as_ Elsa; 
Blanche Thebom, as Ortrud; Deszo 
Ernster, as King Henry; and Frank 
Guarrera, as the Herald, were repeat- 
ing roles they had sung earlier. Fritz 
Stiedry again gave a masterly and 
luminous reading of the orchestral 
portion of the score. The staging, par- 
ticularly in the final scene, was again 
abominable. 

At the close of the performance 
several hundred members of the au- 
dience remained in the auditorium and 
applauded. In the course of the four- 
teen curtain calls, Mr. Johnson came 
before the curtain with the singers, 
embraced Mr. Melchior and kissed 
Miss Traubel. Mr. Melchior came 
forth alone and waved goodbye sev- 
eral times before the asbestos curtain 
was rung down at midnight. 

—J. H., Jr. 
Carmen, Feb. 4, 2:00 


With ~Jonel Perlea conducting, 
3izet’s Carmen was given its sixth 
performance of the season by a fa- 
miliar group of singers—Risé Stevens, 
Nadine Conner, Kurt Baum, Frank 
Guarrera, Thelma Votipka, Lucielle 
Browning, George Cehanovsky, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Philip Kinsman, and 


Clifford Harvuot. The only cast 
changes were in the ballet, where Aida 
Alvarez and Alfredo Corvino took 
over the chores formerly allotted to 
Marina Svetlova and Leon —, 

T y 


Der Rosenkavalier, Feb. 4 


There were three important changes 
of cast when Strauss’ opera received 
its fifth presentation of the season. 
Irra Petina sang her first Octavian 
at the Metropolitan, and Lorenzo Al- 
vary his first Baron Ochs there. 
Thomas Hayward appeared for the 
first time as the Italian Tenor. The 
other main principals were Eleanor 
Steber, as the Countess; Nadine Con- 
ner, as Sophie (her second appear- 
ance of the day, for she had sung 
Micaéla in Carmen that afternoon) ; 
and Hugh Thompson, as Faninal. 

Mr. Alvary’s characterization of 
the Baron was well sung, and re- 
tained the features that became fa- 
miliar in his performances of the 
role at the City Center Jast fall. In 





Lorenzo Alvary Nadine Conner, 


as Baron Ochs who sang Sophie 


the larger spaces of the Metropolitan 
his acting, while always capable, 
lacked the comic projection that 
might have been gained by closer 
attention to the pantomime the music 
often seems to call for. Miss Petina 
sang extremely well in her first ap- 
pearance on any stage in the role of 
Octavian, despite the fact that she 
had been granted only one rehearsal 
with piano, and no orchestral re- 
hearsal at all. She manifested a 
good conception of the role which— 
uniquely among members of this par- 
ticular cast—bore witness to her un- 
derstanding of the actions the score 
clearly implies. Mr. Hayward sang 
his short but difficult aria exceedingly 
well. Others in the lengthy cast were 
Maxine Stellman, Peter Klein, Herta 
Glaz, Osie Hawkins, Emery Darcy, 
Paul Franke, Gerhard Pechner, Les- 
lie Chabay, Paula Lenchner, Inge 
Manski, Thelma Altman, Lois Hunt, 
Matthew Vittucci, Ludwig Burg- 
staller, and Peggy Smithers. Fritz 
Reiner kept the orchestra consistently 
down to a point at which the score lost 
much of its vitality. 

—J. A. H. 
Gianni Schicchi and Salome, Feb, 6 


Ljuba Welitch sang her first 
Salome of the Metropolitan season in 
the second performance of the 
Strauss opera, and gave the same 





~ Louis Melancgon 
Irra Petina as Octavian 


taut, vibrant account of her worldly 
conception of the Judean princess that 
had marked her triumphant debut 
here last season. There was the same 
dramatic thrust; the same insistent, 
dynamic personality; and the same 
terrible impetuosity, succeeded by an 
equally terrible cold implacability, 
about her demands for the head of 
the prophet. New costumes—includ- 
ing a flame-red cloak just enough at 
odds with the color of her hair, and 
a new set of veils—set off her move- 
ment admirably. She projected her 
voice with its characteristic clarity 
and concentration of tone, particu- 
larly in the upper register, and sang 
easily and clearly through the turbu- 
lent colors in the orchestra. 

Hugh Thompson had devised an 
excellent makeup for his first Joka- 
naan—hollow-cheeked and with a 
dead-white pallor on his bare chest. 
He looked impressively austere stand- 
ing on his cistern, but sang without 
much resonance or dramatic projec- 
tion. His presentation of the notes 
was accurate, but his delivery scarcely 
differentiated the reference to Sodom 
from that to the Sea of Galilee. 

Except for Lawrence Davidson, 
who substituted at the last minute 
for Gerhard Pechner as one of the 
Jews, the cast was the same as at 
the earlier performance — Kerstin 
Thorborg as Herodias, Set Svanholm 
as Herod, Brian Sullivan as Narra- 
both, Herta Glaz as the Page, and 
Lillian Raymondi, Dezso Ernster, 
Emery Darcy, Leslie Chabay, Thomas 
Hayward, Alessio de Paolis, Paul 
Franke, Jerome Hines, Philip Kins- 
man, and Osie Hawkins in lesser 
roles. Fritz Reiner again conducted 
magnificently. 

The staging retained a high degree 
of competence in execution, but in- 
cluded some features that were both 
baffling and distracting. The byplay of 
Herodias’ Ganymede-like attendants 
is a pleasant conceit, but it draws at- 
tention from the central action. The 
comings and goings of the moon dur- 
ing Salome’s scene with the severed 
head are diametrically opposed to the 
lighting directions in the score. And 
why does Herodias, after singing, 
“fiercely,” as the score directs, “Sie 
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hat recht getan. Ich mGchte jetzt hier 
bleiben,” retire so docilely from the 
stage? : 

Since Italo Tajo was indisposed. 
Salvatore Baccaloni again assumed 
the title role in Gianni Schicchi. The 
cast was unchanged except for 
Frances Greer, who looked completely 
lovely as Lauretta, sang O mio bab- 
bino caro with beautiful line and ac- 
cent, and in general filled the role as 
well as it has been in the current 
revival at the Metropolitan, 

—J. H., Jr 
Carmen, Feb. 7, 1:00 


The season’s seventh representation 
of Bizet’s Carmen was given at the 
second of the student’s matinees spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
Jonel Perlea conducted, and the cast 
comprised Irra Petina, Anne Bollinger, 
Thelma Votipka, Lucielle Browning, 
Charles Kullman, Frank Guarrera, 
George Cehanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and John Baker. 


La Boheme, Feb. 7 


Giuseppe di Stefano sang his first 
Rodolfo of the season in the fourth 
performance of Puccini’s Latin 
Quarter tragedy, a benefit for the 
Manhattanville College of Sacred 
Heart. He has never sounded bet- 
ter in his three seasons at the Met- 
ropolitan; his high C (a real one, 
untransposed) in the first-act nar- 
rative was free, secure, and beauti- 
ful, and his entire vocal perform- 
ance was technically expert and 
stylistically satisfying. Clifford 
Harvuot, undertaking his part for 
the first time this year, was a suit- 
ably vivacious Schaunard. The per- 
formance as a whole was lively and 
presentable, and all the principals 
seemed to be in uncommonly good 
voice. Bidu Sayao was an ex- 
quisite Mimi, and Frances Greer a 
superbly flamboyant Musetta. Their 
associates in the cast were Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Nicola Moscona, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Paul Franke, 
and Lawrence Davidson. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted with con- 
siderable spirit and flexibility. 


Die Meistersinger, Feb, 8 

This repetition of Die Meistersinger 
had fresh features, both scheduled 
and unscheduled. It exhibited a new 
Hans Sachs. It began with one Stolz- 
ing and ended with another. It of- 
fered, in this connection, the first 
curtain speech of its kind Edward 
Johnson, the general manager, had 
made to the Metropolitan public in 
fifteen years. The substance of the 
little address was that, since Set 
Svanholm had become vocally in- 
capacitated by an indisposition mani- 
fest from the start, the tenor would 
yield his role to someone else. Charles 
Kullman, a Stolzing of long experi- 
ence, forewarned in the afternoon ot 
Mr. Svanholm’s illness, was on hand 
backstage, and was ready to carry on 
with his usual competence through 
the two remaining acts. 

The Sachs of the occasion was Paul 
Schoeffler, whose cobbler-bard had, 
on the heels of his earlier Jokanaan 
and Don Giovanni, been anticipated 
with considerable eagerness. _ Indis- 
putably this Sachs is a dominating 
figure, and nobody could have re- 
mained in doubt that he was the 
mainspring of all the happenings in 
Wagner’s comedy. Mr. Schoeffler’s 
conception of the part is manifestly 
his own, and there is nothing tenta- 
tive or unformed about it. The mu- 
sic lies well for his sonorous tones. 
However, to this reviewer there is a 
good deal more warmth, richness, and 
profundity in pages like the Flieder 
and Wahn monologues than this artist 
appeared to find in them. If_ this 
Sachs had bigness and breadth, it 
lacked—for one spectator, at any rate 
—the expansiveness, mellowness, and 
humanity which contribute so essen- 
tially to the spiritual makeup of the 
character. Mr. Schoeffler’s embodi- 
ment was more drastic than reflective 

(Continued on page 329) 
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or tender; and a certain harshness, 
not to mention elements of exaggera- 
tion bordering on slapstick, exercised 
now and then a disaffecting impres- 
sion. In this Sachs the poet, emphati- 
cally, does not prevail over the cob- 
bler. However, it is only just to ob- 
serve that Mr. Schoeffler’s impersona- 
tion might have achieved subleties it 
failed to communicate if the work 
were not cut in just the manner it is 
at the Metropolitan. 

Polyna Stoska’s Eva was fresh and 
comely. Kerstin Thorborg’s Magda- 
lene is scarcely one of this artist’s 
major accomplishments. Deszo Erns- 
ter, as Pogner, Gerhard Pechner, as 
Beckmesser, Mack Harrell as Koth- 
ner, Peter Klein as David, and Clif- 
ford Harvout as the Night Watch- 
man went through their usual routine, 
along with Paul Franke, Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Emery Darcy, 
Hugh Thompson, Osie Hawkins, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and Lawrence 
Davidson. Fritz Reiner’s reading of 
the score suggested no new reflections. 


—H. F. P. 





Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 9 


In the season’s fourth presentation 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, Eugene 
Conley made his first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance as Edgardo, He sang with 
his accustomed clarity, particularly in 
the final scene. Here he projected his 
music with considerable vigor, and, 
with Nicolo Moscona providing 
sturdy support as Raimondo, acted 
with more passion and conviction than 
he ever has before in this reviewer's 
experience. 

Maxine Stellman made her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Alisa, and 
once again proved herself an unex- 
ceptionable confidante. The rest of the 
cast had appeared in earlier perform- 
ances. Patrice Munsel sang carefully 
and prettily as Lucia, and Francesco 
Valentino sang accurately but con- 
strictedly as Enrico. Felix Knight 
was Arturo and Paul Franke was 
Normanno. Pietro Cimara, at the 
conductor's desk; enslaved himself to 
Miss Munsel, but was content to let 
the score meander along when she 
was not singing. The staging was, as 
always, scrappy and lacking in im- 


agination. 
—J. H,, Jr. 


Die Walkiire, Feb, 10 


The fourth performance of Wag- 
ner’s Die Walkiire brought no less 
than five newcomers to this season’s 
casts: Rose Bampton, as Sieglinde; 
Martha Lipton, as Grimgerde; Her- 
bert Janssen, as Wotan; Max Lorenz, 
as Siegmund; and Dezso Ernster, as 
Hunding. Maxine Stellman replaced 
Regina Resnik, who had been sched- 
uled to appear as Helmwige, but was 
indisposed. 

The most distinguished achievement 
of the evening was Fritz Stiedry’s 
conducting of the score. If anything, 
Mr. Stiedry’s conception of the music 
is more grandiose and impassioned 
than it has been in former years. 
Equally notable is his care for the 
minutiae of the work. He has the 
courage and wisdom to observe Wag- 
ners pauses, holds and dynamics, so 
that the phrases take on new richness 
of meaning. Instead of seeming longer, 
the opera seems shorter, when it is 
thus interpreted, without haste or care- 
lessness. 

In view of the changes of cast, the 
lack of smoothness in the stage action 
was understandable. No one among 
the principals appeared to be in good 
voice, with the exception of Helen 

raubel, the Briinnhilde, and Miss 

ampton. Mr. Lorenz worked wonders 
with his exiguous vocal resources, by 
using telling dramatic action to give 
the illusion of sonorous climax. Miss 
Harshaw’s Fricka looked more like a 
character from Dickens than one from 
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Wagner; nor did she sing with much 
dramatic force or power of tone. Mr. 
Janssen found the role of Wotan hard 
going, vocally speaking, but he did 
evoke some of the majesty of the 
character, and he made the farewell 
effective. Miss Traubel’s Todesverk- 
iundigung and War es so schmahlich 
were a balm to the ear. Her voice is 
still one of the most beautiful in the 
contemporary theatre, in that range, 
for sheer loveliness of sound and 
smoothness of phrasing. 

The new Lee Simonson scenery is 
already beginning to show signs of 
wear. The mountains kept parting, on 
stage right, during Act Il; and the 
sky was badly wrinkled in Act III. 
The old scenery was far superior, in 
any case, especially in the final. act. 
The eyrie (which used to be wild and 
craggy) now looks like a picnic spot 
on the palisades. Incidentally, the 
Valkyries seem to have misunderstood 
Wagner’s intentions. He might not 
have resented their looking like eagles, 
but he certainly did not intend them to 
sound like eagles. 

—R. S. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Feb. 11, 2:00 


The cast remained the same for 
the season’s third performance of 
Mozart’s comedy. Italo Tajo was 
heard as Figaro, Bidu Sayao as Su- 
sanna, John Brownlee and Eleanor 
Steber as the Count and Countess, 
Jarmila Novotna as Cherubino, Clara- 
mae Turner as Marcellina, Peter 
Klein, as Basilio, Salvatore Baccaloni 
as Bartolo, Leslie Chabay as Don 
Curzio, Lawrence Davidson as An- 
tonio, Lois Hunt as Barbarina, and 
Thelma Altman and Lillian Raymondi 
as the two Peasant Girls. Fritz Reiner 
conducted a lively and crisp perform- 
ance. Mr. Reiner’s Mozart was dry, 
and lacking in warmth and tempera- 
mental charm; but it was full of ex- 
quisite nuances of dynamics, and it 
was wonderfully precise in accent. 

Miss Sayao and Miss Steber sang 
the letter scene beautifully together, 
as they almost invariably do, and 
both of them were in good form in, 
their arias. Mr. Tajo’s Figaro was 
vocally careless at times; he seemed 
carried away by the vehemence of 
his acting; but when he took pains, 
his singing had both style and vi- 
vacity. The others gave spirited, if 
not musically memorable, perform- 
ances. The only false note in the 
afternoon was the gauche dancing 
of the ballet in the betrothal scene. 
Let us hope that the new manage- 
ment, heavy as its load of respons- 
ibility already is, will be able to do 
something about the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet. 

—R. S. 


Tosca, Feb. 11 


The one new feature of the sea- 
son’s fifth Tosca was Richard Tuck- 
er’s first appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan in the role of Cavaradossi. The 
tenor’s warm and sturdy voice sound- 
ed a bit constrained at first, as though 
he felt somewhat tentative about his 
new part. By the second act, how- 
ever, he was at ease, and in the third 
act he invested the letter-writing aria 
with poignancy of expression and 
beauty of tone. 

Stella Roman again sang the title 
role. Her acting was convincing; her 
voice was well focussed, and her 
singing was particularly effective in 
shifts from forte to pianissimo. Alex- 
ander Sved, although not in the best 
voice kept Scarpia a dominating fig- 
ure. Melchiorre Luise, as the Sac- 
ristan, and Lucielle Browning, as the 
offstage Shepherd, undertook their 
roles for the first time this season. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted, and 
the others in the cast were Lorenzo 
Alvary, George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
de Paolis, and Denis Harbour. 

—G. K. B. 


Lohengrin, Feb, 13 


Just how many people around the 
Metropolitan realized that the Lohen- 


grin repetition on this wet Monday 
evening coincided with the 67th year 
of Wagner’s death is, of course, any- 
one’s guess. There was no evidence 
that the representation was motivated 
by any memorial intention; neverthe- 
less, the performance was definitely a 
good one, with Mr. Stiedry’s superb 
conducting as usual the high spot of 
the occasion. Set Svanholm, wholly re- 
covered from his recent indisposition, 
furnished an impersonation of the 
Grail knight which, in one detail after 
another, gave evidence of his sound 
Bayreuth dramatic: schooling. For 
once it was possible to see Lohengrin 
overcome his adversary in the first act 
combat by means of a great, resound- 
ing blow, instead of the ridiculous, 
sky-pointing gesture that has become 
all too customary at the Metropolitan 
as well as on innumerable other stag- 
es; and when in the third act the 
treacherous Telramund was felled by 


one stroke of the knight’s sword there ° 


could be no question that his death 
was the work not of magic but of a 
swift and thorough evisceration. 

The performance gained in merit as 
it progressed. In the first act one 
heard tar too much off-pitch vocalism 
for comfort. Helen Traubel, the Elsa, 
contributed her share of it, but her 
singing in the second act improved 
perceptibly. Margaret Harshaw’s Or- 
trud, while it lacks the demonic ex- 
pression and color essential to the role, 
negotiated the cruel tessitura of the 
music well. Herbert Janssen offered 
his well-routined Telramund. Dezso 
Ernster’s King had some troubles with 
the pitch, but Frank Guarrera seemed 
more securely at home in the part of 
the Herald than hitherto. The orches- 
tral playing was admirable, the choral 
singing only middling. The vagaries 
of Dino Yannopoulos’ lighting were, as 
usual, indefensible. The dove of the 
Grail, stationary on the batkdrop in 
the last scene, again suggested the 
trade mark of some popular air line 


rather than a mystic means of trans- 
port to Monsalvat. E 
—H. F. P. 


Manon Lescaut, Feb. 15 


To the title role of Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut, which she sang for the first 
time at the Metropolitan in the sea- 
son’s fifth performance, Stella Roman 
brought a tellingly emotional vocal 
stvle. Her voice warmed to the music 
only gradually, to. be sure, and_ the 
first act was not, on the whole, effect- 
ively projected. But by the time the 
aria, In quelle trine morbide, came 
along in the second act, her singing 
had become stabilized, and she deliv- 
ered the music with lovely line and 
poignant inflections. Throughout the 
rest of the opera her upper tones 
were lustrous and impassioned. Vis- 
ually her characterization of the im- 
petuous heroine was of the standard 
opera-house variety; there was no 
doubt that this was a prima donna 
pretending to be Manon rather than 
an actress living the role, but her 
business was assured and pertinent, 
and she always looked handsome. In 
sum total, this was one of Miss Ro- 
man’s most distinctive performances 
in recent seasons, for she has seldom 
allowed her voice to realize its full 
unblemished beauty as large a share 
of the time. 

Melchiorre Luise, as Geronte and 
Francesco Valentino, as Lescaut, were 
also new to the cast. Neither offered 
more than a routine realization of his 
part, though there was cause for grati- 
tude that Mr. Luise did not try to 
turn the serious, indeed crucial, char- 
acter of Manon’s supporter into a low 
buffo figure. The others in the per- 
formance, conducted by Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli, were Richard Tucker, Thom- 
as Hayward, Alessio de_ Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Jean Madeira, 
Clifford Harvuot, Paul Franke, and 
Osie Hawkins. 

—C. S. 
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Jean de Reszke as Lohengrin 


By Max KLEIN 


EAN DE RESZKE never attempted to 

make a written statement of his 

method, for the simple reason that, 
as he said, he had no specific method. 
The innumerable, varying terms he 
used in his teaching could not be set 
down clearly and comprehensively in 
book form. 

Although this celebrated teacher 

died in 1925, none of his pupils has 
undertaken to record or describe his 
method in writing. I have therefore 
undertaken this task, relying on my 
long experience, and feeling that it 
would be an irreparable loss to the 
coming generation of singers if his 
principles were not set down in per- 
manent form. The difference between 
this discussion and others on the sub- 
ject lies, I hope, in accuracy. I have 
avoided superfluous details, and have 
sought to write in the shortest pos- 
sible form and in the simplest lan- 
guage. I have endeavored to show 
young singers and teachers how De 
Reszke taught me to cultivate the 
art of bel canto. With a few ex- 
ceptions, I have not described specific 
exercises, since these have already 
been publicized by various authors. It 
does not matter very much what one 
sings; but it is most important how 
one sings. It is with the question of 
how that I have dealt here. I have 
refrained from exploring the theor- 
etical and scientific, and have re- 
stricted myself to straightforward 
advice, which surely cannot be mis- 
understood. I have endeavored to 
explain the art of singing in a way 
that will enable every singer to sense 
it physically himself. 
_ I hope that these pages will be read 
in the spirit in which they have been 
written—in respectful memory of 
Jean de Reszke. 


REATHING. The breath is the ma- 

terial means by which the singer’s 
tone is produced. Singing is the proc- 
ess of transforming the  intaken 
breath into vocal sound. From this, 
it follows that breathing is a basic 
factor in the art of singing. A good 
singer, by definition, breathes correct- 
ly; incorrect breathing is very often 
the cause of a faulty tone. 

How does a singer breathe cor- 
rectly? No two singers, no two books, 
agree on an answer. It would be 
useless, therefore, to discuss the num- 
berless methods of breathing and tone 

Max Klein, the author of this article, was 
a pupil of Jean de Reszke, and subsequently 
sang in opera in Vienna and Prague. Until 
1938, he was head of the vocal department 
of the Vienna Conservatory. He subsequently 
spent eleven years in Ankara, as chief in- 
structor of the vocal ensemble of the State 
Opera. He is now in New York. 
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production; such a discussion, indeed, 
might lead only to confusion. ; 

I myself studied for six years with 
three famous teachers, none of whom 
showed me any definite way of breath- 
ing or placed any particular stress on 
the art of breathing; they left it to 
chance. After I had already been 
singing in opera for two years in 
Leipzig and Vienna, I felt the ur- 
gent necessity of reaching a higher 
level, and turned to Jean de Reszke, 
in Paris. He explained to me that 
when one takes a breath, the abdo- 
men should move out for the dura- 
tion of the breath—that is, for a 
breath phrase. At the end of the 
breath phrase, the abdomen should be 
allowed to recede slowly to its na- 
tural position. The chest should not 
be raised in any way, but should re- 
main quite motionless. This method 
is known as diaphragmatic breathing, 
since the action of the breath is con- 
trolled from the diaphragm. While 
the abdomen moves out, a depression 
or a flattening of the diaphragm, 
which normally is arched upwards, :is 
produced; an increase in the quantity 
of air is obtained in the region of the 
lungs, the air reservoir. To familiar- 
ize oneself with this breathing move- 
ment, the following evercise is use- 
ful. Inhale through the nose, at the 
same time gradually pushing the ab- 
domen out; then slowly exhale 
through clenched teeth, letting the 
breath escape with a faint hissing 
sound. This should be done smoothly, 
not jerkily, and the abdomen should 
remain extended until the exhalation 
has been completed. Then let the 
abdomen recede slowly and _ inhale 
again, in order to repeat the exercise. 

Everyone employs diaphragmatic 
breathing when lying down. This 
can be proved by placing the hand 
perpendicularly on the abdomen, sup- 
porting it with the thumb, to feel the 
movement of the abdomen. But al- 
though this method of breathing is 
natural when reclining, it presents the 
greatest difficulties in the standing po- 
sition. When standing, most students 
inhale by lifting the chest, a proce- 
dure that must be avoided. The ob- 
ject of diaphragmatic breathing is 
threefold. First, to increase the air 
reserve, through which the duration 
of the bre&th is prolonged; second, to 
avoid the extreme tension caused by 
breathing from the chest, which pre- 
vents the production of a soft tone; 
third, to retain the breath, through 
the action of the abdomen, that is 
necessary as a support for the pro- 
duction of a strong, even tone. Dia- 
phragmatic breathing is essential to 
the basic tone; it is the foundation of 
correct singing. 


HE TONGUE. If singing is the 

transformation of air into sound, 
how is the breath transformed into 
vocal sound? 

In striking a note or touching a 
string of a piano or violin, the air 
in the resonant area of the instru- 
ment is made to vibrate, producing 
a sound. Similarly, there are resonant 
parts of the human body—the chest 
(the lungs), the mouth, the pharynx, 
and the cavity of the nose bone and 
the forehead. To drive the air into 
these resonant parts of the body and 
transform it into vocal sound consti- 
tutes the technique of singing. 

The tongue is the instrument whose 
task it is to conduct the air to these 
resonant areas. The tongue affords 
the greatest assistance in the produc- 
tion of a beautiful, round tone, but 
it is also the cause of pressing, one 
of the most troublesome mistakes of 
untrained: singers. 

In singing all vowels, the tip of 
the tongue must be turned down and 
placed against the lower teeth. The 
body of the tongue is kept slightly 
arched, as in pronouncing the vowel 
A (as in the word, “half”), leaving 


the back of the throat quite free. By 
turning down of the tip of his tongue 
and placing it against the lower teeth, 
the singer enables it to act as a sup- 
port for the production of the neces- 
sary power and dramatic expression 
in the high notes. Turning up the 
tip of the tongue prevents the carry- 
ing out of this function; this mistake 
is often noticeable even with famous 
singers. Above all, it is imperative 
that the tongue be placed forward, 
for if it is not, it obstructs the neces- 
sary flow of air from the throat 
area. The tongue must be placed 
gently against the teeth. This tongue 
position will present no difficulties in 
the case of the vowels A (as in 
“half”) and EE (as in “sweet’”), 
but in the case of AH (as in 
“father”) and OO (as in “moon”), 
the tongue will tend to dip. The 
singer must make every effort to re- 
tain the slightly arched position of the 
tongue for AH. and OO, since only 
through the maintenance of a regu- 
lar position of the tongue can the 
tone be placed in a consistent manner 
for all vowels. In singing an A 
vowel from F upward (soprano and 
tenor) or from C upward (contralto, 
mezzo-soprano, baritone, and bass), 
a rich metallic, forward-sounding 
tone will be produced in the resonance 
area of the nose and mouth cavities. 
But in singing the vowel AH in the 
same position, the tone color changes; 
it becomes less resonant, not so me- 
tallic, in fact dull. In changing over 
from A to AH, the tongue has 
dipped, and the tone no longer reaches 
the resonant cavities, but remains on 
the hard palate, back in the cavity of 
the mouth. 


ORMATION OF TONE: Middle Reg- 

ister. In order to be able to feel 
the position, i.e., the place, to which 
the vocal sound is directed, the 
singer should practice singing M with 
the mouth closed, humming softly 
without using the throat muscles. A 
distinct vibration is felt in the mouth 
and nose cavities, which, in going up 
the scale, is also felt in the region 
of the forehead. Humming exercises 
help prevent faulty tension of the 
throat muscles. As soon as the singer 
has been able to feel exactly where 
the tone has to be placed, he may 
start to sing vowels. Low voices 
should start with OO and high voices 
with EE—but only in the middle reg- 
ister, (low voices up to C and high 
voices up to E). When a ringing tone 
is acquired in all positions without 
pressing or tension, the singer may 
proceed to other vowels—the German 
UE and OE and for deep voices, and 
A for high voices. The vowel AH 
should not be sung until all the other 
vowels have been thoroughly exer- 
cised, for it is the most awkward 
and difficult of all vowels to direct 
into the resonant cavities. In doing 
so, the tone tends to become dull and 
flat, whereas the closed vowels EE 
and OO are easily placed. All vowels 
must be sung with the mouth in the 
same position, and without changing 
the position of the lips, for vowels 
are formed not with the lips but with 
the tongue alone (the lips are used 
for the pronunciation of the con- 
sonants, with the maximum power). 
The vowels EE and A should be 
formed in the way in which they are 
spoken, with the tip of the tongue 
(in an arched position) against the 
lower teeth, and the tone directed 
against the base of the nose. It is 
more difficult to explain how to feel 
the position for placing the vowel 
OO. The tongue dips or recedes al- 
most imperceptibly, the throat opens 
downwards, and one feels the tone 
coming from the chest. The singing 
of the vowel OO is particularly suit- 
able for the building of the low 
voice, for by it one obtains the max- 


imum chest resonance. The singing 
of the vowel EE produces the maxi- 
mum head resonance, and is therefore 
most suitable for the development of 
high voices. 

When the singer has learned how 
to place the vowel OO in this way, 
the vowel AH will come by itself, as 
AH is no more than OO sung with 
the mouth open—just as the vowel A 
is a more open EE. There are only 
two basic vowels—EE, from which A 
and the slightly darker tones OE and 
UE are formed; and OO, from which 
AH is formed. 

The mouth should be opened easily 
and naturally. In singing an ascend- 
ing scale, the singer should smile, 
showing the upper row of teeth, and 
let the upper lip lie gently against the 
teeth. 


ORMATION OF TONE: High Register. 

In most voices, the high notes are 
undeveloped at first. The teacher's 
experienced ear determines the nature 
and range of a voice, according to 
its timbre. Doubt as to the classifica- 
tion of a voice frequently occurs. In 
such instances, it is best to start in a 
low range (baritone rather than 
tenor, mezzo-soprano rather than so- 
prano, bass rather than baritone). 
In the course of study it will gradu- 
ally become evident to which particu- 
lar category the voice in question be- 
longs. : 

Exercises for the attainment of 
high notes must be carried out with 
the greatest prudence, always start- 
ing from the middle register, which 
should be the foundation of every 
voice. Exercises involving the sing- 
ing of extreme range tones or fre- 
quent repetitions of high tones should 
be avoided. Gradually, by semitones, 
the range of the voice will increase. 
It is unwise to proceed further until 
the placed notes have been definitely 
consolidated. 

In singing up the scale, the mouth 
must be opened more and more, so 
that in the singing of high E and F 
(in the case of deep voices) and A, 
B flat, B and C in alt (in the case 
of high voices) the mouth is opened 
as wide as possible, and the corners 
of the mouth are pressed against the 
ears, with the upper row of teeth 
quite free, as when smiling. The 
face should not show any sign of 
strain, but should always give the 
impression of being relaxed. The 
chin should be lowered quite loosely, 
but not pushed forward. The singer 
must stand firm on both feet—not 
on the tips of the toes with both 
knees straightened—and the tone must 
be well supported by the diaphragm, 
which should stretch itself, like a 
tire, round the waist. He should have 
the sensation that the high notes are 
placed in the direction of the kidneys. 
His throat should be wide open, as 
if he wished to swallow the tone. 
His head must be held rather high, as 
though he were singing to the gal- 
lery. The purpose of pulling up the 
corners of the mouth is to direct the 
tone more easily into the resonance 
areas of the head, into the cavities 
of the forehead. When singing B 
flat and C in alt, sopranos and tenors 
have the feeling that the tone 1s 
placed on the top of the head, al- 
most behind it. Thinking of the vowel 
EE while singing these high notes 
gives greater intensity and brilliance 
of tone. 

The column of air produced by the 
outgoing breath (that is, the tone) 
has two ends, one in the diaphragm 
and the other in the resonance areas 
of the head. The tone, as a column 
of air, must pass through the throat 
and pharynx unimpeded and uncon- 
fined. For this reason the inside of 
the throat must remain open. n 
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fg vy DE RESZKE, one of the most acclaimed operatic tenors of his 
day, was born one hundred years ago, on Jan. 14, in Warsaw The boy, 
his brother Edouard, and his sister Josephine—all of whom became opera 
singers—received their first musical instruction from their mother, herself a 
singer. Jean made his debut as a baritone, in 1874, in Venice, and five years 
later, in Madrid, first appeared as a tenor. In 1884, he made his first great 
success, as John the Baptist, in Hérodiade, at the Paris Opéra. His New 
York debut, in 1891, began a decade of great critical and popular favor at 
the Metropolitan, where he sang Tristan, Romeo, Don José, Werther, Sieg- 
fried, and many other roles. He retired to Paris to teach, in 1901, and died 


in Nice, on April 3, 1925. 








open throat acts as a connection be- 
tween chest and head resonances, and 
is one of the most important factors 
in the development of the voice. Each 
tone must be a mixture of chest and 
head resonances; low and medium 
voices must have more chest and high 
voices more head resonance. Low 
voices ascending the scale from C 
below the treble staff, and high voices 
from E, must direct the tone in- 
creasingly into the nasal resonance 
area, while they relax the tension of 
the breath against keeping the dia- 
phragm as a support. The tone is 
always kept well in the resonance 
area, so that the deepest tones retain 
the head resonance without which 
chest tones sound rough. The blend- 
ing of resonances in relation to the 
musical expression of phrase—the 
play of resonances, by means of which 
one can produce all varieties of tone 
color—is the key to the art of sing- 
ing and to the easy mastery achieved 
by great singers. 

In order to make voices flexible, 
exercises must be done in all grades 
of strength—full voice, medium voice, 
and softly; crescendo and decrescendo. 
The soft tone must be sung in identi- 
cally the same way as the full tone, 
ie, in the same position, but with 
less power and less breath tension. 
Loud and soft tones sung alternately 
are highly recommended. Every kind 
of voice must do exercises for flexi- 
bility, such as trills and runs. In 
coloratura singing the runs and color- 
ations must be executed in such a way 
that every individual note is clear-cut, 
not slurred or inaudible. The sep- 
aration of one note from another in 
legato singing may be attained by the 
use of an inaudible H. 


Fratserto SINGING. The falsetto tone 
is the pure head tone of the male 
voice, and must be practiced by all 
male singers. The voix mixte is 
formed by the mixture of a little 
chest resonance with the falsetto tone. 
This soft tone is very effective in 
lyric voices, which admit of fine tone 
shading though the admixture of 
chest resonance. A special feature of 
the voix mixte is the tone known as 
voix misterioso. This tone is pro- 
duced when, instead of keeping the 
soft tone well forward, the singer 
places it at the back of the throat. 
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The effect is strange and unearthly, 
as if it came from another world. 
In Schubert’s Death and the Maiden, 
this hollow, mysterious tone can pro- 
duce a weird effect. 


EGATO. In performing a song or 
“an aria, the individual tones of 
a vocal phrase must be linked to- 
getiier; that is, they must be sung 
legato. The flow of the tone must 
not be interrupted by the pronuncia- 
tion of consonants. Continuity of 
line must be preserved, and the legato 
phrase must achieve expression 
through the use of crescendo and de- 
crescendo. The singer should modu- 
late his tone instead of singing uni- 
formly loud, a process that gives a 
feeling of ease to the listener. An 
expressive legato is the essence of 
bel canto, the Italian art of singing. 


AULTS. The diagnosis of a sing- 

ing voice is not unlike a medical 
diagnosis. Vocal diagnosis is the 
basis for treatment of the voice. The 
teacher must select exercises that are 
suitable to the individual case. The 
basic rule is to endeavor always to 
find a remedy, and to invent one if 
necessary. A singer whose tone is 
too light must be taught to produce a 
darker tone; one whose tone is too 
dark must acquire a lighter tone; one 
whose body shakes from the strain of 
singing must learn to relax. 


Pressing. The most common error 
among singers is pressing. This oc- 
curs when the base of the tongue 
presses on the larynx, whereupon the 
larynx moves downwards—a process 
that is outwardly apparent. Most un- 
trained singers press in order to pro- 
duce a deep artificial timbre, which 
they seem to particularly like. They 
are sometimes so absorbed in the 
practice that it is often difficult to 
convince them of the beauty of a cor- 
rect and well advanced tone. To cor- 
rect this mistake the tongue must be 
brought into the right position. If 
this is not sufficient, the singer may 
practice exercises to loosen his tongue, 
using spoken words beginning with 

R, eg., Treat, Trite, Trap, Truck 
(by which the correct way to roll R 
is learned at the same time). The 
point of the tongue must bring the 
TR up to the upper teeth and let the 
R roll for some time before the 
vowel follows. 


Another kind of pressing occurs 
when a singer wishes unconsciously 
to produce a higher tone than he na- 
turally possesses. In this case the 
tongue does not press on the larynx, 
but remains at the back of the throat, 
and the throat contracts; the larynx 
moves upwards and the tone will be 
in the true sense of the word pressed 
forward, taut. The throat can be 
seen to be taut, with the sides of the 
throat drawn in. Again, this error 
can be eliminated only by using the 
tongue in the way previously de- 
scribed, in conjunction with deep dia- 
phragmatic support. The elimination 
of pressing is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of the voice trainer; it 
requires much patience, and some- 
times takes years. 

Pushing the chin forward. This is 
a device by means of which singers 
erroneously think they can obtain 
high notes more easily. Pushing the 
chin forward produces a thin, strained 
tone which allows of no _ possibility 
of development; it cuts off the way 
to the attainment of the high notes, 
Every tension of the chin or lips re- 


acts unfavorably on the tongue, which 
cannot flow easily. In order to pre- 
vent pushing the chin forward, the 
singer should move it from side to 
side while singing. 

Forcing. Forcing the voice is an 
error young singers often commit. 
They like to hear and show off the 
maximum power of the voice, and in 
so doing they strain it. This exag- 
geration of normal power is known 
as forcing. Continual forcing leads 
first to singing below pitch, then to 
tremolo singing, and it may eventu- 
ally seriously damage the voice. The 
teacher must require the pupil to 
exercise his voice softly, in an un- 
dertone, if he is in difficulty. Those 
who force their voices do not sing 
softly since soft tones do not sound 
well to them. They seek to acquire 
a metallic or ringing tone by the use 
of strength. Often the body of one 
who is forcing his voice is tense and 
rigid; in such cases, circular arm 
movements should be made from the 
shoulder joints during the process of 
singing. Head movements should be 
made in such a way that in the high 
notes the head moves back. 

Flat tones occur when the tone has 
not been properly placed in the nasal 
cavity. They are not round enough 
when they leave the mouth, and they 
have no head resonance. Such tones 
have no ring, no carrying power. The 
remedy is to place the tone in the 
mask of the face. This expression 
originates in the French’ term 
“chanter dans le masque.” No lan- 
guage is better able to correct flat 
tones than French, as the vowels en, 
an, on, in, un are spoken in the mask. 
The following exercise exploits the 
use of the mask: 

Pendant Yenfant mange son pain 

Le chien tremble dans le buisson 

The italicized vowels must sound 
in the resonance cavity without be- 
coming nasal. Nasal resonance is 
enormously important to the improve- 
ment of tone, for it develops round- 
ness and softness and gives musical 
focus and balance. Nasal resonance 
is produced in the two channels con- 





Anné Dupont 
Jean de Reszke as Raoul in Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots, the second opera he 
sang at the Metropolitan, after making his debut in Roméo et Juliette. He 
subsequently appeared in famous casts of the Meyerbeer opera that included his 
brother Edouard, Nordica, Scalchi, Ancona, Lassalle, Melba, and Plancon 


necting the throat with the nasal 
resonance cavity. One has the feel- 
ing that the nose opens inside, becom- 
ing broader and wider. 

Nasal _ singing. The exaggerated 
use of the nasal resonance cavity de- 
velops into nasal singing. This fault 
confines the tone and removes its 
lustre. It occurs when the tongue 
rests on the soft palate, closing the 
way to the channels. Nasal singing 
can be prevented by making the 
tongue remain in its normal position. 

Narrow tones are the opposite of 
flat tones, and result from singing a 
vowel in too closed a fashion. This 
mistake is easily put right by the 
practice of such open vowels as AH 
and A in lighter tones. 

Flat singing is a defect that the 
layman detects when he remarks “The 
singer is singing off pitch.” <A 
theatre director can disregard, to 
some extent, all the faults so far men- 
tioned, but he cannot overlook flat or 
sharp singing. A member of a cast 
who sings out of tune must be elimi- 
nated. Flat singing may have several 
causes. One is constant forcing; an- 
other is inadequate placement in the 
resonance cavities. 

Sharp singing results from forcing 
the breath into the head resonance 
area. Deep diaphragmatic support 
and the temporary abandonment of 
head resonance will correct this error, 
which is as annoying as flat singing. 

Breathy tones, which occur fre- 
quently with beginners, quickly dis- 
appear with correct breathing and 
singing in the resonance area of the 
nose. 

Tremolo singing may result from 
constant forcing, but it usually oc- 
curs when the tone does not have a 
sufficiently downward trend, i.e., when 
there is a preponderance of head 
resonance. Powerful diaphragmatic 
support and pressing the breath 
against the chest will bring about a 
stabilization of the tone. Sometimes, 
however, there is too much chest and 
too little head resonance. The quiet, 
steady tone which should flow in a 


(Continued on page 396) 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Ditson Inaugurates 
A Notable Organ Series 


In the first volume of The Church 
Organist’s Golden Treasury, edited 
by Carl F. Pfatteicher and Archibald 
T. Davison, the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany begins a set of volumes that 
the editors hope “will be a fitting 
musical counterpart to Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics.” This volume is devoted ex- 
clusively to chorale-preludes of the 
“classical period” (c.1600-c.1775). 
The works are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by title (or, to be more exact, 
by the first line of the hymn on 
which each prelude is based), begin- 
ning with Ach bleib bei uns, Herr 
Jesu Christ, in J. S. Bach’s version. 
Since the volume contains generous 
samplings of the chorale-preludes of 
Bach, its contents reach no farther 
than the letter F, with three versions 
of Freu’ dich sehr, o meine Seele— 
by Bohm, Oley, and Walther. We 
may assume that a second (and per- 
haps a third) book will be necessary 
to complete the collection of chorale- 
preludes, before the editors move on 
to other forms. The choice of works 
included is of course, beyond cavil, 
although from so rich a period some 
organists and students will inevitably 
find some of their favorite pieces 
omitted. The texts are scrupulously 
accurate, and undefaced by registra- 
tion suggestions. A helpful preface 
describes the nature of the classical 
organ—making a strong plea for the 
construction of instruments with com- 
parable specifications today—and de- 
tails the constitution of three histori- 
cally important organs—the “Prae- 
torius” organ, formerly of the Music 
Institute of the University of Frei- 
burg (c.1600); the organ in the 
Jacobikirche, in Hamburg (1648- 
1720); and the organ in the Marien- 
kirche, in Géttingen (1925), designed 
to serve the purposes of both classi- 
cal and modern music. This volume, 
and the entire series as it comes out, 
will undoubtedly be found indispens- 
able by all serious organists and 
students of polyphonic music. 


—C. S. 
Organ Collections 


Ditson ALBUM OF ORGAN SoLos. 
Pieces by Cadman, Groton, Mason, 
Bartlett, Miles, Stabile, Marryott, 
Grieg, Hoppin, Purcell, Bach, Stults, 
Chopin, and Broadhead. (Ham- 
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mond organ registration). (Ditson). 

Peery, Ros Roy, editor: Organ Mus- 
ings. Pieces by Haydn, Brahms, 
Bach, Liadoff, Diggle, Koepke, 
Kern, Broadhead, Overholt, Schu- 
mann, Marks, Tchaikovsky, Mo- 
zart, France, Mason, Gordon, Wolf, 
Sheppard, Pynn, Hosmer, Wieniaw- 
ski, Chopin, and Stabile. (Hammond 
organ registration). (Presser). 

TWELVE COMPOSITIONS BY AMERICAN 
Composers, for Organ with Bells. 
Pieces by Lorenz, Dunn, Elliott, 
York, Whitman, Schreiber, Lind- 
say, Maitland, Steere, Peery, El- 
more, and Balogh. (Hammond or- 
gan registration). (Presser). 


Organ Music in Brief 


Bacu, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (arranged 
by Claude Means): Slumber On, 
O Weary Spirit, from Cantata 
No 82. (H. W. Gray). A contem- 
plative figured choral from one of 
the less-known Bach cantatas, play- 
ably transcribed, but supplied by 
the editor with non-classic expres- 
sion marks. 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES (edited by E. 
Power Biggs): Eleven Chorale- 
Preludes, Op. 122. (Music Press). 
In addition to providing an accurate 
edition of the eleven organ pieces 
that, together, constitute Brahms’ 
last work, Mr. Biggs has made al- 
ternative versions of four of them 
for the sake of an easier projec- 
tion of their contrapuntal values, 
transferring one part to the pedals 
in the preludes Brahms wrote for 
manuals alone. The chorales on 
which the preludes are based are 
given in their original form, with 
German and English texts. 

CowELL, CHARLES: Choral Prelude on 
Windsor. (H. W. Gray). A con- 
trapuntal setting, in neo-Bach fash- 
ion, of a familiar Lenten hymn, 
handled with flowing voice-leading, 
but without the requisite command 
of dissonant harmonic tensions. 

Duprt, MarceL: Miserere Mei, Op. 
45. (Paris: S. Bornemann; New 
York: H. W. Gray). Much more 
dissonant than earlier Dupré organ 
works, though still post-Franckish 
in chromatic style. Effective instru- 
mental writing, but not the most 
impressive musical content imagin- 
able. 

Ives, CHARLES: Variations on Ameri- 
ca; Adeste Fidelis in an Organ 
Prelude. (Music Press). Be sure 
to smile when you play Ives’ errant 
variations on America, for nothing 
could be sillier. But they were 
written in 1891, when the com- 
poser was only sixteen, and no 
doubt hold historical interest for 
his admirers. The prelude on Adeste 
Fidelis, composed six years later, 
is shorter but not much better. 

Konus, Ettis B.: Capriccio. (Mer- 
cury). A successful and assured 
composer in other forms, Mr. Kohs 
here appears to be groping for a 
suitable idiom for the organ, at the 
expense of interesting or cogently 
organized materials. 

Mozart, WoLFGANG AMADEUS (ar- 
ranged by E. Power Biggs): Pre- 
lude on the Ave Verum. From a 
little known Adagio, for English 
horn and strings, employing mate- 
rials Mozart was to use two years 
later in his celebrated Ave Verum 
Corpus, Mr. Biggs has made apn 
attractive, lyric addition to organ 
literature. The construction of the 
piece, rather loose and with a tend- 
ency to mark time through metrical 
gaps, is far from Mozart’s best. 

SowersBy, Leo: Chorale Prelude on 
Palisades. (H. W. Gray). The 
idiom and procedures are directly 
traceable to two of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Preludes on Welsh Hymn 
Tunes—Rhosymedre, and Hyfrydol. 

For this reviewer, the appropriation 

of style and devices is uncomfort- 





Ben Greenhaus 


Lillian Freundlich with Leon Kirchner, 
whose sonata she played in Times Hall 


ably literal, though the subject- 
matter is, of course, different. 
Wuitrorp, Homer: Five Choral 
Paraphrases, Set 2. (H. W. Gray). 
Includes Coronation, Beecher, Dun- 
dee, Greenland, and St. Anne. Mr. 
Whitford’s best gift is for decora- 
tive traceries around a simple tune. 
His more concentrated imitative 
counterpoint is dry and academic. 


» 


Organ Music Listed 


Bitcoop, RopertA: Choral Prelude on 
Jewels. (H. W. Gray). 

BraitHwalite, S. H.: Pastoral Lull- 
aby. (London: Curwen; New York: 
G. Schirmer). 

BroADHEAD, G. F.: 
(Ditson). 

CANDLYN, T. FrepertcK H.: Rhap- 
sody on the Sursum Corda. (H. W. 
Gray). 

CorELLI, ARCANGELO, arranged by 
Epwin ArtHuR Krart: Prelude. 
(Presser). 

Day, Freperic R.: 
cation. (Presser). 

D’Agutin, Louts CLAupE, arranged by 
E. Power Bices: The Cuckoo. (H. 
W. Gray). 

DiccLe, RoLAND: Toccata Gregoriano. 
(H. W. Gray). 

KINDER, RALPH: 
(Presser). 

LoveLace, Austin C.: Song of Con- 
secration. (Presser). 

Marryott, Rarpew E.: Carillon. 
(Hammond organ registration). 
(Ditson). 

MattHews, H. ALEXANDER: Ten 
Chorale Preludes and a Fantasy on 
Familiar Hymn Tunes. (Ditson). 

Mitts, Bitty: Indian Paint Brush 
(Intermezzo), and Yucca (Noc- 
turne), from California Sketches. 
(Hammond organ registration). 
(Leeds). 

SCHREIBER, FREDERICK C.: 
Prelude. (H. W. Gray). 


Chanson Joyeuse. 


Morning Invo- 


Easter Hymn. 


Solemn 


SHEPPARD, Ernest H.: In the Twi- 
light. (Hammond organ registra- 
tion). (Presser). 

SULLIVAN, Sir ARTHUR, arranged by 
Herve D. Witxins: The Lost 
Chord. (Ditson). 

WALTON, KENNETH. Christmas Rhap- 
sody. (Hammond organ registra- 
tion). (Leeds). 


Samuel Barber Composes 
Effective Piano Sonata 

Sonata for Piano, composed by 
Samuel Barber on commission from 
the League of Composers, in celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
is an ambitious and highly effective 
work that has every right to figure 
prominently in recital programs. It is 
published by G. Schirmer. The sonata 
is being introduced to the public this 
season by Vladimir Horowitz, and 
has already been heard in New York 
and other cities by the pianist. It is 
easy to see why Mr. Horowitz would 
enjoy playing the work, for it is 
dramatic, grateful in its keyboard 
writing, and definitely music for pia- 
nists with a virtuosic command of the 
instrument and a big, sweeping style. 

Like Max Reger, Mr. Barber com- 
bines a_ highly original harmonic 
sense with a respect for traditional 
forms. It is the material of his son- 
ata, rather than in its development, 
that is most original and impressive. 
The strongest movement is the first, 
which opens with a rhythmically rest- 
less theme in close intervals that pro- 
vides an admirable subject for con- 
trast and working out. Although 
there are a few needless elaborations, 
this movement has a cleanness of line 
and contrapuntal strength that one 
misses later, even in the final fugue. 
The second movement, a deft scherzo, 
displays Mr. Barber’s acute sense of 
harmonic color. In some _ passages 
it is almost Brahmsian in its lyricism 
and hints at a waltz rhythm, despite 
its 6/8 meter. The slow movement 
is the most contrived of the four, but 
highly interesting in its kaleidoscopic 
chord patterns and sonorous richness. 
The final fugue starts out bravely, 
but, like so many of Reger’s, splatters 
out at the end into an exciting, but 
superficial and diffuse climax. None- 
theless, it makes a stunning effect. 
Other American piano sonatas may be 
more profound, intellectually con- 
sistent, and durable than this one, but 
none is more appealing. Mr. Barber’s 
music is an excellent challenge to the 
die-hards who are perpetually com- 
plaining that contemporary piano 
music is unidiomatic, emotionally dry, 
,and inexpressive. 


—R. S. 


Martinet Composes 
Work for Two Pianos 

A Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
for two pianos, by the French com- 
poser, Jean-Louis Martinet, has been 
issued in Paris by Heugel and 1s 
available from Mercury in New York. 

















An Easter Song of Distinction 





by Pietro A. Yon 


Christ Triumphant | 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





High or Medium 
60 cents 
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Also available in 
several choral set- 
tings and as an 
Organ Solo. 
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NEW MUSIC 


Mr. Martinet appears to have written 
the composition on the principle that 
if material is not good enough for a 
piece for one piano, thicken it up for 
two. At least, the commonplace na- 
ture of the substance of the work and 
the showiness of its style suggest 
such an approach. The music is dis- 
sonant and complex, yet harmonically 
banal, and the so-called fugue would 
make even Reger (not to speak of 
Bach) turn over in his grave. From 
a purely keyboard point of view, the 
piece has a certain brilliance, but its 
musical value is very slight. 





—R. S. 
Guy Maier Edition 
Of the Chopin Preludes 

The study edition of Chopin’s Pre- 
ludes by Guy Maier (issued by Dit- 
son) contains helpful technical sug- 
gestions. Mr. Maier has provided a 
note for each prelude, with musical 
examples of suggested exercises based 
on passages in the prelude. But the 
interpretative comment is sentimental, 
superfluous, and sometimes ludicrous. 
One hopes devoutly that students will 
not follow Mr. Maier’s example in 
setting the words, “How I love you, 
my darling,” to the leading me‘odic 
motive of the Prelude in A flat major, 
in order “to communicate its con- 
tour.” He writes, in his note on the 
Prelude in F minor, “By Measure 9 
Fate grows more peremptory. Frantic 
appeals are now interrupted by sharp 
single raps. In an agony of despair 
(Measures 13,14) the heroine cries, 
‘Is there no hope?’ None! Raps 
change to violent shocks. One last 
terror-stricken appeal (Measure 16). 
Crash! A horrid scream (18), dark- 
ness, silence, and two final chords of 
doom.” One cannot be at all sure that 
he doesn’t mean most of this, despite 
his defensive comment that “perhaps 
Chopin will turn somersaults in his 
Pére Lachaise tomb when he reads 
this,” for the notes on the other pre- 
ludes are almost as bad. 

The aspersion cast at the Joseffy 
edition in the note on the F sharp 
minor Prelude is tasteless and un- 
called-for. And, incidentally, it is not 
surprising (as Mr. Maier remarks on 
page 26) that “many students do not 
realize that Chopin’s Twenty-Four 
Preludes, Op. 28, like Bach’s Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, were written 
alternately in the twelve major and 
relative minor keys,” because Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues in The Well- 
Tempered Clavier are not written 
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Reed, chairmen for a homecoming ban- 
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thus. Bach follows his C major Pre- 
lude and Fugue with the Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, the tonic, not the 
relative minor. 


—R. S. 

Piano Duets 
Lecuona, Ernesto: Cordoba; Danza 
Lucumi; La Comparsa. Arranged 


by Louis Sugarman. (Marks). 

Lee, E. MARKMAN: The Ingle Nook, 
four duets. (London: Elkin; New 
York: Galaxy). Well-balanced, 
tuneful little pieces, suitable for 
pupils in the early grades. 

Lee, E. MARKHAM: Tarantella; ae 
(London: Curwen; New York: 
Schirmer ). Effective and odie 
suitable for teaching purposes, like 
the duets mentioned above, but more 
difficult. 

ScHILLIOo, EmiILe J.: 
Madrid. (Presser). 

StTrRIMER, JOSEPH: Claire Journée, ten 
pieces. (Paris: Heugel; New York: 
Mercury). Excellent for pupils, and 
more interesting harmonically than 
most such material is. 


Morning in 


Brahms Requiem Issued 
In “Eulenberg Series 


A new issue of the miniature score 
of Brahms’ A German Requiem in 
the Eulenberg Series comes from the 
Edition Peters. The score contains 
both German and English text, and 
contains a facsimile of Brahms’ auto- 
graph of a few measures from the 
first section and a picture of the com- 
poser. Brief introductions, in Ger- 
man by Siegfried Ochs, and in Eng- 
lish by Anthony Bruno, outline the 
history of the work. 


Sacred Choral Music in Brief 


CoweELL, Henry: Luther’s Carol for 
His Son (TTBB, a cappella). 
(Leeds). A touching, beautifully re- 
alized original setting of the text, 
O my deir hert, young a sweit, 
from Martin Luther’s Geistliche 
Lieder. The handling of sonori- 
ties and voice-movement is exem- 
plary, and the entire song is marked 
by taste and a sense of shapeliness. 

Cricer-Bacu (arranged by G. Wil- 
liam Henninger): Rejoice, Ye 
Christians (SATB, soprano solo, 
organ). (Ditson). More Bach than 
Criiger or Henninger. 

FICHTHORN, CLAUDE L.: O Saving 
Victim (SATB, a cappella). (Dit- 
son). By making transient use of 
modality and traditional polyphonic 
usages, the composer has written 
an anthem less stereotyped than his 
usual output. 

Mattzerr, ALExis: Only Thou Art 
Immortal (SATB, a_ cappella); 
Praise the Name of the Lord 
(SATB, a cappella). (Ditson). 
Effective pieces in the Russian style 


of the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Marks, Harotp K. (arranger): The 
God of Abraham Praise (TTBB, a 
cappella). (Ditson). A staunch He- 
brew melody, simply treated. 

Peery, Ros Roy (arranger): All 
Praise to Thee, Eternal Lord (SA, 
accompanied). (Presser). A simple 
version of the tune sometimes called 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones. 

Power, LEONEL (edited by A. T. 
Batts) : Ave Regina Coelorum 
og a cappella). (Fayrfax Se- 
ries No. 9). London: Stainer and 
Bell; New York: Galaxy). This 
is the first performing edition of 
any work by the most important 
contemporary in England of John 
Dunstable, in the fifteenth century. 
The archaic part-relations and al- 
ternations of triple and duple 
rhythm are fasc inating, and the ex- 
pressive qualities of the parts are 
outstanding. 

Power, Lreonet (edited by A. T. 
Batts): Beata Progenies (ATB, a 
oe). (Fayrfax Series No. 
10). (London: Stainer and Bell; 
New York: Galaxy). Another, and 
shorter, motet by the little- known 
English master of the early fif- 
teenth century. 

SmitH, Hersert Leswie: Jubilate 
Deo in D (unison, organ). (Lon- 
don: Stainer and Bell; New York: 
Galaxy). Effective word-setting, 
strong-moving rhythmic pulse, and 
effective total sonority of organ and 
unison voices. 

Sowerby, Leo: All Things Are Thine 
(SATB, tenor solo, organ). (H. 
W. Gray). <A particul: rly re- 
sourceful and elaborate organ part 
adds interest to a massively con- 
ceived anthem in an idiom of dia- 
tonic dissonance. The final climax 
is stirring. 

THOMSON, VircIL (arranger): My 
Shepherd Will Supply My Need 
(TTBB, a _ cappella). (H. W. 


Gray). An artless Southern hymn 
tune, modestly arranged. 
WHITEHEAD, ALFRED (arranger): 
Praise to the Lord (SSA, SAB, or 
TTBB, organ). The seventeenth- 
century German tune, Hast du denn, 
Jesu, in three elaborately accom- 
panied settings, not all alike, for 
different voice combinations. 
— = 
Recent Publications of 
Advanced Music, Old and New 
Milton Babbitt’s Composition for 
Four Instruments, for flute, clarinet, 
violin, and cello (New Music Edi- 
tion), is, like much of the current 
advanced music in France and Bel- 
gium, derivative from the late twelve- 
tone work of Anton von Webern. All 
that this means, however, is that Bab- 
bitt has applied systematic control to 
all the aspects of each sound, and 
rigorously; the particular controls he 
employs are in a different category 


‘from those now being used abroad, 


Babbitt’s score being based on the 
continuous exposition of basic mo- 
tives, whereas the Europeans’ twelve- 
tone music tends towards motive- 
elimination and athematic continuity. 

Timbre and amplitude, generally 
aids towards expressivity, are used in 
3abbitt’s piece to clarify the basic 
division of the _ twelve-tone row 
(which itself does not appear in any 
simple statement) into four groups 
of three notes each. The composer 
connects these notes (sometimes quite 
separated on the page) not by melodic 
means, but by their loudness and/or 
timbre. This kind of connection al- 
lows for the writing of quite diatonic 
progressions, which, however, do not 
sound diatonic, and which do not 
offend Babbitt’s twelve-tone  con- 
science. 

I have not heard the work (which 
was performed last season in a con- 
cert of the Ditson Fund at Columbia 
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University, where, incidentally, the 
composer teaches mathematics), but | 
imagine it would have an effect on the 
ear such as mixed- spottedness has on 
the eye. Babbitt’s use of rhythm in 
this work is original, since he em- 
ploys what may be called inversions. 
For example, a — 4, 1, 2, 3, be- 
comes in inversion 4, 3, 2. This 
allows for a ne BT ‘between fre- 
guency and duration patterns when 
these are expressed in terms of the 
orthodox dodecaphonic functions — 
original, retrograde, inversion, retro- 
grade-inversion. Beyond all this, Bab- 
bitt has given the large sections of his 
work a structural relation that he also 
maintains in miniature in each section. 
Thus this work is micro- macroscopic 
in conception. This conception does 
not characterize other compositions by 
this composer, for he approaches each 
work as a new problem, the nature 
of which is suggested by the row. 

It is rumored that the players last 
spring started working on the piece 
both unwillingly and with trouble, but 
ended by being fascinated. Friends 
who heard the performance tell me 
that it had a peace-giving effect, not 
from its expression (relatively ab- 
sent), but from the conviction it im- 
parted that two and two really do 
equal four. 

Another distinguished score, Charles 
E. Ives’ Tone Roads No. 1 ‘(written 
in 1911, but only recently published, 
by Southern) is a loud canonic prank 
for chamber orchestra (flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, and strings) which gets quiet 
on the last page, only to encounter 
repeat marks that send it back to the 
ff world, in which it remains to the 
end (duration: seven to eight min- 
utes). This piece is breezily anti- 
academic, in that the ordinary rules of 
canon are followed, as it were, re- 
gardless of consequences. Any strict 
teacher would require Ives to stay 
after school and rewrite his piece 
correctly. 

—JoHN CAGE 


An Unusual Song 
By Norman Dello Joio 


The Assassination, a setting of a 
poem by Robert Hillyer, by Norman 
Dello Joio, is actually a scene rather 
than a concert song. It is a brave 
and successful experiment in using 
music as a background for the dra- 
matic projection of the text, which is 
* sometimes half-spoken. The work is 


subtitled “Two fates discuss a human 


problem,” and it builds to a terrify- 
ing dénouement on the words: “He’s 
dead, he’s dead. What was his name? 
Oh yes, his name! Hope, hope was 
his name, How funny! Hope was his 
name.” Mr. Dello Joio has set the 
words with a biting dissonance and 
keen sense of emotional suggestion. 
In performance, this song grips the 
listener with great power. Imaginative 
and dramatically gifted singers will 
find it fascinating to interpret. It is 
written for low voice, (B flat to D); 
and published by Carl Fischer. 


Other Songs 


GLANVILLE-Hicks, P.: Ballade, three 
songs (medium, D flat to F). 
(Hargail). Three evocative settings 
of poems by Paul Bowles. The 
vocal lines are forced and too de- 
pendent on the accompaniments, but 
the harmony and spacing of all 
three songs are highly sensitive. 
The composer has captured the 
vague, almost meaningless, melan- 
choly of her texts very cleverly. 


Heim, Everett: Lament (medium, 
D to A). (Hargail). An appropri- 
ately archaic, if trite, setting of 
Thomas Chatterton’s poem, O Sing 
unto My Roundelay. Mr. Helm 
might well have kept his accompani- 
ment more transparent and con- 
sistently tart in harmony. 

Poutenc, Francis: Calligrammes, 
seven songs on poems by Guillaume 
Apollinaire (medium, C to _ 
(Paris: Heugel; New York: Mer- 
cury). Poulenc says nothing in 
these songs that he has not said 
before, in the Histoires naturelles 
and other cycles; but they are ex- 
cellent examples of a musical form- 
ula applied with supreme felicity. 
L’Espionne is a metaphysical con- 
ceit of love, exquisitely handled; 
Mutation is one of those surrealist 
fantasies which are a specialty of 
Mr. Poulenc; Vers le Sud, a suave 
elegy; Il Pleut, a tone poem in min- 
iature, in which one hears the splash 
of the rain; La Grace Exilée, an- 
other lyric interlude; Aussi Bien 
que les Cigales, a madcap scherzo 
with a touch of very Gallic humor; 
and Voyage, a sombre and lovely 
peroration. 

RoreM, Nep: Alleluia (medium, B 
to G sharp). (Hargail). An ingen- 
ious showpiece, with lush but suffi- 
ciently dissonant harmony to give it 
a modern flavor. The vocal line is 
exceedingly difficult to sing but ef- 
fective. 

—R. S. 








First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Carmichael, Hoagland: Brown County Au- 
tumn (Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 16) 
James, Philip: Sinfonietta (Little Orchestra 

Society, Jan. 30) 

Rosenberg, Hilding: Dance Suite, from 
Orpheus in Town (Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 16) 

Wagenaar, Bernard: Symphony No. 4 (Bos- 
ton Symphony, Feb. 18) 

Ward, Robert: oe No. 2 (Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Jan. 31) 


Concertos 


Bartok, Béla: Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra (Completed by Tibor Serly) 
(NBC Symphony, Feb. 11) 


Dance Scores 


Dello-Joio, Norman: Diversion of Angels 
(Martha Graham, Jan. 24) 

Martinu, ae: The Strangler (Martha 
Graham, Jan. 24) 

Nordoff, Paul: Gospel of Eve (Martha Gra- 
ham, "Jan. 23) 

Persichetti, Vincent: The Eye of Anguish 
(Martha Graham, Jan. 22) 


Chamber Music 


Kleinsinger, George: Quintet for Clarinet 
ani oe Quartet (Musicians’ Guild, 
an. 16 

Pierné, Gabriel: Trio in C, Op. 45 (Mannes 

7) 


Trio, Feb. 

Purcell, Henry: Saul and the Witch of 
Endor, for soprano, tenor, bass, and 
harpsichord (The Early Music Foundation, 
Feb. 11) 

Weber, Ben: Concerto for Piano Solo, Cello 
Obbligato and Wind Instruments (1950) 
(Chamber Music of Our Time, Feb. 24) 


Violin 


Halffter, Rodolfo: Pastorale (Berl Senof- 
sky, Jan. 27) 

Kaufmann, Walter: Savitri (Suite) (Berl 
Senofsky, Jan. 27) 


Prihoda, Vasa: Four | 
(Helenka Elias, Jan. 21 

Scott, Raymond: Suite No. s (Arnold Eidus, 
Feb. 7) 


ne Caprices 


Barber, Samuel: Sonata, E flat minor, Op. 
20 (Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 23) 

Boscovitch, A.: Danse (Chaja Goldstein, 
Feb. 4) 

Commins, Dorothy Berliner (Arranger): A 
Round of Sailor Chanteys (Dorothy Ber- 
liner Commins, Feb. 10) 

Kaufmann, Walter: Sonatine (Freda Trepel, 
Jan. 26) 


Talma, Louise: 


Markevitch, Igor: Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Handel (Harmonious Black- 
smith) (Nikita Magaloff, Feb. 5) 
Pastoral Prelude (Brooks 
Smith, Feb. 5) 


Songs 


Barték, Béla (Arranger): Témléchen; Sarga 
Kukoricszal; Buza, Buza (Leslie Chabay, 
Jan. 21) 

Berlinski, Herman: Shabes Zol Zain (Chaja 
Goldstein, Feb. 4) Bm ‘ 

Brero, Cesare: Il piccolo fornaio (Maria 
Rubini, Jan. 23) 

Delius, Frederick: So White, so Soft, so 
Sweet Is She (Joseph Laderoute, Jan. 18) 

Duke, John: The Aquarium; Evening (Wil- 
ma Thompson, Jan. 19) 

Engel, J.: Omrim Yeschna Eretz (Chaja 
Goldstein, Feb. 

(Maria 


4) 

Espoile, Raul H.: 
ubini, Jan. 23) 

Frid, Geza (Arranger): Lomir Ale Zingen 
A Zemerl (Chaja Goldstein, Feb. 4) 

Gretchaninoff, Alexander: Freedom (Sey- 
mour Mandel, Feb. 5) 

Kirk, Terrell Ir.: Why so Pale and Wan? 
(Seymour Mandel, Feb. 5) 

Kodaly, Zoltan (Arranger): Katona vagyok 
en; Recruiting Song (Leslie Chabay, Jan. 


Chacayalera 


21) 

Krieg, H. (Arranger): Dos Pastuchl (Chaja 
Goldstein, Feb. 4) 

Kruyt, (Arranger): Kum Aher Teier 


Jingle Tzu Mir (Chaja Goldstein, Feb. 4) 

Kurtz, Arved: Lost Lullaby (Seymour Man- 
del, Feb. 5) 

Kurzweil, Frederic: Rain Has Fallen; Lean 
Out of the Window, Goldenhair (Seymour 
Mandel, Feb. 5) 

Lamb, Herbert: Brown Penny (Wilma 
Thompson, Jan. 19) 

Morgenstern, Sam: The Apple Tree (Helen 
Lightner, Jan. 19 

Nordoff, Paul: bicnade (Wilma Thompson, 
an. 19) 

row » River Night (Wilma Thomp- 
son, Jan. 19) 

Rhené-Baton: Quatre Chansons F mend le Jour 
de Noél, Op. 26 (Joseph Laderoute, Jan. 


18) 

a, Joseph: Lines in Hunger; Madri- 
gal (Seymour Mandel, Feb. 5) 

Toni, Alceo: oF, ho visto una rosa (Maria 


Rubini, Jan. 
Weiner, for ballade (Chaja Goldstein, 
Feb. 4) 


Cello 


Chopin, Frédéric: Grand Duo Concertant on 
themes from Robert le Diable (Luigi 
Silva, Jan. 24) 

Petrassi, Goffredo: Preludio, Aria and Fi- 
nale (Luigi Silva, Jan. 24) 








Composers’ Corner 


Peter Mennin's nine-part cantata, The 
Christmas Story, was performed for 
the first time on Christmas Eve, by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale, over the 
ABC network. The work was com- 
missioned by the Protestant Radio 
Commission, an  interdenominational 
agency. The Christmas Story is based 
on the Book of Luke and the Book 
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of Isaiah. It calls for mixed chorus, 
soloists, brass quartet and strings; Mr. 
Mennin’s Symphony No. 4 (The Cy- 
cle) was commissioned by the Col- 
legiate Chorale and had its premiere 
on March 18, 1949. He is now teach- 
ing composition at the Juilliard School 
of Music. 

Arthur Kreutz's Dixieland Con- 
certo, a triple concerto for clarinet, 
trumpet, trombone, and orchestra, had 
its premiere on Jan. 14 at Hunter Col- 
lege in New York. It was played by 
the Little Orchestra Society, con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman, who 
commissioned it. 

Folksong Fantasies, a new work for 
trumpet and band by Ray Green, was 
performed for the first time in West- 
field, N. J. on Jan. 13. Anthony P. 
Ingram, director of instrumental mu- 
sic at Westfield Senior High School, 
commissioned the piece and played it 
with the high school band, with Rich- 
ard Bohannon as trumpet soloist. 
Folksong Fantasies is based upon The 
Wayfarin’ Stranger, and the Negro 
Spiritual, De Lawd Knows, also 
known as Jesus, Won’t You Come 
Bye and Bye. 


Elie Siegmeister's suite entitled 
Froni My Window will be played for 
the first time on Feb. 7, by the Erie 
Philharmonic, under Fritz Mahler. 
The Pennsylvania Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs has given Mi. Siegmeister 
a $1000 commission to write an opera 
based on Pennsylvania history or folk- 
lore. 


Correction 


The new piano-score edition of 
Samuel Barber’s Knoxville, Summer 
of 1915, written for soprano voice and 
orchestra, reviewed in MUSICAL 
America for Jan. 15, was published 
by G. Schirmer. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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The Courageous Story 
Of Marjorie Lawrence 
INTERRUPTED MELovy. By Marjorie 

Lawrence. 301 pages. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. 

Marjorie Lawrence’s account of her 
life and career up to now—her de- 
termined and energetic climb from 
a simple Australian.farm to the stages 
of the Paris Opéra and the Metro- 
politan, the sudden calamity of in- 
fantile paralysis just as she had 
reached and begun to reinforce her 
world fame, and her brave and suc- 
cessful battle to return to her concert 
and operatic public—is the sort of 
book that is often described as a 
“human document.” It is also the 
self-estimate of a prima donna, a 
record of her successes, and a com- 
pendium of the names of great people 
and high places. 

It is therefore the kind of book one 
ordinarily views with suspicion and 
opens with hesitation. But Inter- 
rupted Melody is the exception that 
proves the rule that the autobiography 
of an opera singer is necessarily vain 
and self-adulatory; that a book in 
which great names are dropped onto 
every page makes its author sound 
like a professional climber or a basker 
in reflected glory; and that a per- 
sonal history of grim triumph over 
a desolating physical affliction is 
either tearjerking or sentimentally in- 
spirational. 

The directness and candor of Miss 
Lawrence’s outlook upon the world, 
her career, and her triumphs and sor- 
rows are extraordinary. She neither 
glosses over nor glorifies the facts 
of her early life in Australia, where 
she got up at six o’clock to milk the 
cows while she still lived on the farm, 
and later worked in a dress factory 
in Melbourne to earn money for her 
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Marjorie Lawrence 


first vocal lessons. With the utmost 
vividness, she relives her own artistic 
and social development during her 
years in Paris. She is able to re- 
member the gawkishness and naiveté 
of her early behavior, and to recap- 
ture the excitement and surprise that 
accompanied her first performances 
in provincial opera houses, her audi- 
tions at the Paris Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique, and her immensely success- 
ful debut at the Opéra. She recounts 
with glee the trickery she employed 
when, with her brother Cyril smug- 
gled in as a super, she enlivened her 
first G6tterdammerung Brinnhilde at 
the Metropolitan by mounting Grane 
and riding away at the end of the 
Immolation Scene, despite the inter- 
dict of Edward Johnson and Artur 
Bodanzky. 

The history of her illness, which 
first attacked her during a_perfor- 
mance of Die Walkure in Mexico 
City, of course makes less merry 
reading. But she handles the subject 
with such taste and simplicity that 
it seems quiie as natural for her to 
tell all about it as about the tribula- 
tions of her student days in Paris. 
The story is a climactic one, as she 
recounts the episodes in which, with 
the loyal help of her husband, Dr. 
Thomas King, she develops the physi- 
cal stamina and spiritual courage to 
appear in nublic again, and, finally, 
to stand throughout an entire concert 
performance of Elektra, in Chicago. 

As one normally allergic to the 
autobiographies of divas, I can pay 
honor to Miss Lawrence’s book by 
confessing that I found it too en- 
grossing to put down until I had 
finished it at a single sitting. 

—C. S. 
The Way of Life 
Of the Trapp Family 


THE Story oF THE TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS. By Maria Augusta Trapp. 
Philadelphia, New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1949. Illustrated. 309 pages. 
The widow of the Baron von Trapp 

has written a delightful and inspiring 

account of the family’s life together, 
both as private individuals, in the days 
before the war, and as professional 
artists, after their migration to Amer- 
ica. The early chapters are especially 
absorbing, for the Baroness has a 
gift of bringing personalities and sur- 
roundings vividly to life, and her ex- 
periences as governess in the house 
of the widowed Baron, with his five 
children, are touchingly told. After 
they were married, the Trapps’ life 
proceeded smoothly until the war, and 

music, always a pastime and often a 

consolation, became a guiding force. 

During the depression, Father Franz 

Wasner came into their lives, and the 

family became a singing unit. While 

their story in this country is well 
known, professionally, there are many 
details of private life which will prove 
entertaining. An atmosphere of piety 
pervades the book, as it obviously 
does the existence of this unique little 
group. Readers of all ages and pref- 
erences will find something to enjoy in 
the warm-hearted chronicle. The illus- 
trations are good, but not numerous, 


and considering the pictorial qualities 
of the family, one could wish for 


more. 
—~Q. E. 


A Jaundiced Eye 
Views American Music 


Music, AN ArT AND A Business. By 
Paul S. Carpenter. 245 pages. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950. 

The author, who was dean of the 
College of Fine Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma until his death in 
1949, seeks to state a strong case in 
favor of support of American music, 
the American composer, and regional 
musical activity. In doing so, how- 
ever, he slashes away rather’ indis- 
criminately, and frequently in a fash- 
ion that seems both disorganized and 
jingoistic, at the present habits of the 
radio, movies, symphony orchestras, 
commercial managements, ASCAP, 
and music educators. If his facts 
had been more completely reliable and 
more up to date, and if he had 
shown less inclination to be against 
nearly everything and nearly every- 
body, his posthumous book would be 
a more impressive bequest 

—C. S. 


Physiological Discussion 
Of Piano Technique Reissued 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PIANIST’s FINGER. 

By Arnold Schultz. New York: 

Carl Fischer, 1949. 

- 1936, this book first appeared, 
and is now reissued by the publishers. 
Pianists and teachers who have time 
and patience can benefit from a study 
of its pages, whether they agree with 
the author or not, because he offers 
an exhaustive analysis of the physical 
factors involved in piano playing. Mr. 
Schultz believes that “a good techni- 
que must depend upon a dominant 
use of the small muscles in all the 
technical touch-forms.” His critical 
examination of the works of Lesche- 
tizky, Matthay, Breithaupt, and Ort- 





mann will also interest (and possibly 
enrage) teachers. For all its technical 
verbiage and diffuseness, this volume 
provides a stimulating challenge to 
current ideas about piano technique. 


Anton Dolin Tells 
How To Be A Partner 


Doin, ANTON: The Art of Partner- 
ing. Introduction by Arnold - Has- 
kell. Photographs by Fred Fehl. 
Drawings by Audrey Wallace. 48 
pages. New York: Kamin Dance 
Publishers, 1949. 

One of the most accomplished and 
experienced ballet partners, Anton 
Dolin sets forth with illuminating 
clarity the artistic attributes the male 
dancer must possess when he supports 
his lovely partner in a classic adagio, 
and illustrates the technique of part- 
nering by step-by-step descriptions of 
the function of the male dancer in 
the famous adagios in Swan Lake, 
Giselle, and The Nutcracker. Fred 
Fehl’s illustrations and Audrey Wal- 
lace’s drawings help to clarify Mr. 
Dolin’s points, and are attractive in 
their own right. 


—C. S. 
Orchestral Instruments 
Described with Pictures 
Tuts Is AN OrcHestrRA. By Elsa F. 


Posell. Houghton Mif- 

flin, 1950. 

The author of this little volume 
is the wife of a member of ihe 
Cleveland Orchestra. She tells brief- 
ly of the organization of a score, and 
gives a sketch of the history of each 
orchestral instrument, with a photo- 
graph. Most of the pictures were 
posed for by members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. The book also con- 
tains a picture of George Szell, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, at a_ re- 
hearsal, and the first page of the 
score of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 
von Nirnberg. 


Boston: 


—R. S. 
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° N ing the presentation of Wagner’s Par- is very encouraging. All concerts ar 
American Scene sifal, on Palm Sunday and again in Boston free, since the’ anaibaniae’a salary is Ame 
May, in which they sang all of the paid by the Bremerton Recreation De- za 
(Continued from page 319) leading roles. Beyond all doubt and pure adven- partment, which also provides the (C. 
cause of increased interest in the Three of the university's student ture—as a very young friend of mine concert hall. The Bremerton Evening Harold 
festival, which yearly draws thou- musical groups—orchestra, men’s con- once observed—the outstanding mu- School furnishes the rehearsal space jst. The 
sands of visitors, the Bach Choir, cert choir, and singers—made tours. sical events of the year here were —Lorna UMPHREY ERICKsox now tr 
the 240-voice mainstay of the fes- through different parts of Indiana the last concerts by Serge Kousse- planned 
tival, has announced that two per- presenting two or three concerts a  vitzky and the coming of Charles . Musical 
formances of the festival will be day. : . Munch. | roe : Bridgeport United — 
given in May, 1950, if the demand The Metropolitan Opera Company The ties of 25 years are difficult high sc 
for seats is sufficient. made its fifth visit to the university, to break, and thus it was that Mr. Bridgeport, the industrial capital of under th 
The 1949 festival consisted of per- giving Lucia di Lammermoor and  Koussevitzky’s farewell as conductor Connecticut, can now claim a strong tors, wil 
formances of the St. Matthew Pas- Carmen. The Metropolitan will re- of the Boston Symphony, last May, position in state musical activities. A Russell, 
sion and the Mass in B minor. The turn on April 17 and 18, to present was an occasion of high emotional high standard is set for concerts in Bridgep 
soloists were Genevieve Rowe, Lillian Lohengrin and Samson et Dalila. feeling. He chose for his last ap- this community by the Wednesday 
Knowles, David Lloyd, Joseph La- —HEnrieEttA THORNTON pearances the Ninth Symphony of Afternoon Musical Club, which cele- 
deroute, Mack Harrell, and Chester 3eethoven, with its affirmation of hu- brated its fiftieth anniversary last Buf, 
Watson. e man brotherhood in terms of noble year; the Connecticut Symphony, 5 
The Lehigh Valley Symphony ran Boise music. Between Friday, April 29, Which is steadily gaining in popular- In re 
into unexpected subscription difficul- ’ . . and the following Monday, when Mr. ity; the Manufacturers’ Chorus; the orable | 
ties in the fall, when the membership Music W eek, an annual eight-day Koussevitzky was given a banquet Schwaebischer Maennerchor singing the Bo 
campaign for its three-concert series event, which Boise likes to look upon in Symphony Hall, one thought of societies, for both men and women ; under | 
lagged. The first concert of the as the original event of its kind in little but his quarter-century here in the Swedish North Star Singers; the time. E 
1949-50 season was well attended, this country, set an all-time attend- Boston. There were those who found Russian Choirs; and the concerts pre- the But 
however, for many bought tickets ance record on its 3lst anniversary, themselves tearful, but the keynote sented by the Jewish Community Cen- liam Ste 
for the single performance. in May, 1949. Thirty thousand people of the occasion was sounded by the ter and by the Klein Memorial Audi- concert, 
—JANE CRAVEN jammed the Idaho capital’s streets 75-year-old conductor when he said, torium Board. The presence of soloist ; 
. 3 to witness the festival prelude—a “Let us be glad for our 25 years Bridgeport University and Fairfield Jacob ‘ 
Bloomington parade of novel floats and musical together!” University is also a stimulant for as soloi 
entries—and 4,000 were able to find It was obvious that Mr. Kousse- high-grade programs. certo t 
Important among the musical seats or standing room for a com- _ vitzky’s successor would have to play Besides six members’ concerts by foreman 
achievements at Indiana University munity sing. Eight nights later, a difficult role, for anyone who fol- local artists, the Wednesday A fter- howeve 
during 1949 was the opportunity given another crowd estimated at 15,000 lows so dominant a figure is put to noon Musical Club brought to this Verdi’s 
students and faculty members of the saw the spectacle of 2,000 lanterns the most severe test any artist can city in 1949 the Philharmonic Piano mon Vi 
university's school of music to per- of many shapes, colors, and sizes experience. Charles Munch has met Quartet, William Primrose, the Cleve- Ligeti 
form in public concerts. In the course carried by Girl Scouts of the valley. that test triumphantly. In three land Orchestra, and Italo Tajo. superbl 
of the 1949 calendar year 126 solo Music Week was founded in 1918, months he had charmed certainly 95 The Connecticut Symphony, Daniel Leonar 
recitals were presented on the campus aS a non-profit community project, per cent of the Boston public (one Saidenberg, conductor, early in the conduct 
by music students and faculty mem- by an Episcopalian organist and choir- must always allow for a small min- year presented concerts with Ellen ducted 
bers, all open to the public. master, Eugene Adrian Farner, now’ ority who quibble at anyone), and Ballon, Frances Magnes, Loretta and The o 
Students also appeared in operatic of West Orange, N. J. the musicians of the orchestra adored Murray Dranoff, and the Connecticut forman 
productions at the university, includ- Mr. Farner’s Civic Festival Chorus him from the start. He has shown Symphony State award winner, Leon- Variati 
GRAY-NOVELLO was the nucleus for Boise’s first mu- that he is an individual conductor, ard Seeber, pianist, as guest artists. A Four 
sical pageant, and the week was With enormous technical resource and series of summer Pop concerts, at- A You 
launched by hundreds of adult torch- a personal way of interpretation that tended by thousands, was given in the chestra 
For 1950— and lantern-bearers, who paraded places him in the first rank of the newly erected shell on the spacious Concer 
from the foothills north of the city baton virtuosos. : grounds of Fairfield University. ist. 
a Bach Anniversary Year down to Julia Davis Park in the _The year past has seen the opening In December, the Schwaebischer Bact 
heart of town. ‘This lantern parade of a new concert hall, not yet em- Maennerchor gave a concert at the conduc 
JESU, THOU is now the exclusive property of the gee a, ~*~ a "= Klein Memorial Auditorium, with also di 
r yu acoustically gooc lis is 1e . . . aoe j 
MY CONSTANT GLADNESS ~ -“y daylight street parade John Hancock Hall, in the new build- (Continued on page 337) ee 
(Cantata No. 147) was added in 1948 when Mr. Farner ng of the John Hancock Mutual Life Missa 
came back to Boise for the thirtieth Insurance Company. The acquisition of as well 
by J. S. BACH Music Week. Last year it became : —Cyrus Durcin h q - for tru 
the largest parade in Idaho history, the American Agency for ah 
A aad i with as many floats as were in the y the 
English eal W. A Golds. Elks’ convention parade in Cleveland Bremerton HEUGEL & CIE In t 
pt ln on cite bag Be last July. 1950 1. The year began with the annual and the purchase of the or 
‘ In the 1950 Music Week, Boise S pee visitin; 
—i—«e expects to entertain some 75,000 visi- membership drive for the Symphonic MUSIC PRESS ance. ’ 
Price $1.00 tors from Idaho and nearby states Png cage Sapien gece yo CATALOGUE _— 
gre: ‘ Ss ins ) 
— 5 a fk pe a frame- the Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra. make MERCURY MUSIC The G 
work, capable of accommodating a Financially, the drive could not be a significant source of liam | 
THE H. W. GRAY C0., Inc. cast of 400, is being constructed with — a ae pen a poe it _— SONGS burg 
: : ‘ seventeen board members to persuade ili 
159 E. 48th St. New York 17, N.Y. sone MO ay meoceats of seven business houses to tan sus- PAUL BOWLES re 
=i = r . taining members by contributing $15 / . 
ae mnt. A. OG or more. The drive ended with a On a Quiet Conscience 75 thes 
REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE  F2il1 Of only $60 over the very first J. CANTELOUBE tings 
‘ membership drive in October, 1942. Chants d'Auvergne—4 vols. Albris 
‘ SONG CLASSICS 2 However, this still shows a gain in | CHARLES E. IVES gram 
‘ > ——, _— Bremerton has _lost Chanson de Florian 13 and e: 
practically half of its war-time popu- i 
. gracious music . . , beautiful lyrics for your repertoire © felon tet cule enethied of ts ee- og ey —- = omer 
‘ Just Published! An Enchanting Scotch Ballad 4 phony supporters. The executive The Light That Was Felt 60 Muse: 
. DOWN IN THE GLENN ............ (med.)....Gordon and Connor > board has doubled in number; so have DARIUS MILHAUD 
y THE DREAM OF OLWEN ........... afm med.).....Williams and May Pe ee wictten of the symphony | Liturgie Contadine 1.50 
‘ GOD REMEMBERS EVERYTHING ...-(med.) (high) ...Albert Arlen has improved so greatly during the i de Catulle x 
§ 4 4 conductorship of Gilbert N. Burns a : E; 
, SIX BEETHOVEN Scotch Airs 7 that the Symphonic Associates de- PAUL NORDOFF 
{ arranged by MARIE STRASBURGER 7 cided in March that they would be Lacrimi Christi 15 D 
4 : - : known as the Bremerton Symphony FRANCIS POULENC 
; Again My lane. 2: - 5-0. +o (high). ..... poem by William a 4 ©Association, and that the orchestra Calligrammes 3.00 
7 Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie. . high) -poem by James Hogg > would be known as the Bremerton Chanson Gaillardes 3.00 
| | Enchantress, Farewell ........... high “poem by Sir Walter Scott ’ Symphony. Semmes do Ronseed 3.00 
: The Lovely Lass Sh -poem by eo — 1 September brought the first sym- 3 Chansons de Garcia Lorca 1.25 
, | Sally in Our oe vee eeeeeeeeees S) ere a 2 phony rehearsal; the first concert was Chansons et Melodies 4.50 
» | Sunset .: seeecees med.)....poem by Sir Walter Scott ¢ scheduled for Nov. 7. The Symphony NED ROREM 
, } Association decided to change the | The Mighty Hudson 5 
SI tayo acs dws ocak weed med.) (high) REGINALD MORGAN 4 month for the membership campaign Spring and Fall 15 
‘ PR, PEE STD, se cade ene) ds 22 low).......GEORGE KLEINSINGER 4 from pe November so that HENRI SAUGUET 
+} Give Me One Hour................ ne Ce eee RUDOLF FRIML : it would coincide with the beginning Les Penitents en Maillot Rose 4.00 
> ae Gin, Weetee oak igedeeciacds ee | ea R. NATHANIEL DETT 2 of the concert season. Tera Esta . 
— The Good Lord's Satisfied.......... high).............. LESLIE ELLIOTT } Thue, Viennese opera singer, appeared MOUVEMENTS DU COEUR— 
» The Village That Nobody Knows..... med.) {high)...... HAYDN WOOD j as soloist in the first concert, and Hommage a Chopin, six songs 
’ 4 for the first time the Civic Recreation by Francaix, Milhaud, Poulenc, 
, Songs by ROY HARRIS > Center was completely filled a a Preger, Sauguet 3.50 
» EVENING PIECE ° WAITIN' * FREEDOM'S LAND symphony concert. The goal of $1,000 
} } was not reached in the membership MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION f 
q MILLS music inc 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. ¢ = drive, but fewer members gave more 47 West 63rd Street ? 
‘ 5 Chicago 4 Los Angeles 14 } money than had been collected in any New York 23, N. Y. 
. . of the previous seven years, which 
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(Continued from page 336) 
Harold Hart, pianist, as guest solo- 
ist. The Christmas Carol Festival, 
now traditional in Bridgeport, was 
planned by the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club, and presented in the 
United Congregational Church. Five 
high school a cappella choirs sang 
under the direction of their five direc- 
tors, with the supervision of Catherine 
Russell, i music in 





supervisor of 
Bridgeport. 


Buffalo 


In review, the year 1949 was mem- 
orable for a brilliant performance by 
the Boston Symphony, heard here 
under Charles Munch for the first 
time. Excellent programs, played by 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, under Wil- 
liam Steinberg, included an all-Brahms 
concert, with Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist; all-Beethoven concerts, with 
Jacob Gimpel; and Nathan Milstein 
as soloist in the A minor Violin Con- 
certo by Dvorak. Perhaps the per- 
formance with the greatest impact, 
however, was a concert version of 
Verdi’s Otello, with June Kelly, Ra- 
mon Vinay, Giuseppe Valdengo, Désiré 
Ligeti, a chorus, and the orchestra, 
superbly conducted by Mr. Steinberg. 
Leonard Bernstein appeared as guest 
conductor, and Virgil Thomson con- 
ducted his own Louisiana Story Suite. 
The orchestra played its first per- 
formance of Schénberg’s Theme and 
Variations, in C minor; Stravinsky’s 
Four Norwegian Moods; Britten’s 
A Young People’s Guide to the Or- 
chestra; and Samuel Barber’s Cello 
Concerto, with Zara Nelsova as solo- 
ist. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was 
conducted by Cameron Baird, who 
also directed Mozart’s Requiem, in its 
sixteenth annual performance. Buffalo 
also heard Brahms’ Requiem, Kodaly’s 
Missa Brevis, and Britten’s Te Deum, 
as well as music of Purcell and Krebs 
for trumpet and organ. Aaron Cop- 
land’s Second Hurricane was produced 
by the Studio Theatre School. 

In the field of chamber music, the 
Budapest Quartet, the most popular 
visiting group, made its 24th appear- 
ance. The Buffalo Symphonette intro- 
duced Ravel’s Introduction and Al- 
legro, and Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. 
The Grosvenor Library presented Wil- 
liam Steinberg and Andries Rooden- 
burg in twenty Mozart sonatas for 
violin and piano; a duo recital of mu- 
sic for violin and viola; song recitals 
of early French and early English 
music; and a recital of Schubert's set- 
tings of the poems of Goethe. The 
Albright Art Gallery presented pro- 
grams of music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries for viola and 
piano; and an all-Chopin piano re- 
cital. The Composer’s Forum of the 
Museum of Science gave choral works 


—EtTHEL K. Lacey 


by Roberta Bitgood, directed by Miss 
Bitgood. The Community Music 
School presented its 25th spring 
recital. 

—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The emergence of the Charleston 
Light Opera Guild during 1949, cou- 
pled with its successful presentation of 
two Gilbert and Sullivan operas— 
H. M. S. Pinafore, and The Gondo- 
liers—deserves first place in any ac- 
count of the musical life of West Vir- 
ginia’s capital. 

Of more than usual significance, 
also, were the premieres of two nev 
works by Charlestonians—River Saga, 
an arresting tone poem by Antonio 
Modarelli, conductor of the Charleston 
Symphony; and An American in 
Paris, a ballet by André van Damme, 
former leading dancer of the Brussels 
Opéra, based on Gershwin’s music. 

A new concert series known as the 
Artist Series was inaugurated last fall, 
to afford opportunities for young mu- 
sicians. Mary Johnson, soprano; Mar- 
garet Hope Samms, mezzo-soprano; 
and Sylvester Slate, pianist, were 
heard in October. The second concert 
was given on Dec. 9 by Jon Carlin, 
pianist. 

Home talent is occupying a position 
of increasing importance here, for all 
concerts except those of the Commu- 
nity Music Association depend upon 
it almost entirely. 

—BAyArpd F. ENNIs 


Charlotte 


» 

The major musical developments in 
Charlotte during 1949 were the re- 
organization of the Charlotte Sym- 
phony, with a new conductor, and the 
founding of the Charlotte Opera As- 
sociation. 

With James Christian Pfohl as con- 
ductor, the orchestra is enjoying its 
most successful season. Orchestra 
personnel, in the new plan, has been 
held to sixty musicians. Concerts are 
now played in the auditorium of the 
Piedmont Junior High School, and 
capacity audiences have attended all 
concerts. 

The Charlotte Opera Association 
was formed early in 1949, under the 
sponsorship of the Charlotte Music 
Club. Clifford Bair, of Winston- 
Salem, directed two performances of 
Johann Strauss’ Rosalinda. With ef- 
fective staging and costuming, and 
with a section of the Charlotte Sym- 
phony playing the accompaniments, the 
presentations were highly successful. 

With two sets of principals, the 
Association next gave two perform- 
ances of Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride. A local school of ballet collabo- 
rated in the presentation. A weekly 
opera workshop, conducted by Mr. 
Bair, attracts a large number of sing- 
ers and dancers. Mrs. B. C. Allen is 
general chairman of the opera project. 

—LouIse YoUNG WorRKMAN 
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Cheyenne 


_The year 1949 clearly showed that 
Cheyenne has maintained its steadily 
growing interest in music. While no 
events stood notably above those in 
preceding years, there were several 
new trends. A decided impetus to sym- 
phonic music was given by the capac- 
ity audiences at the three symphony 
concerts given here in 1949, by the 
Minneapolis Symphony in the spring 
and the Denver Symphony in the 
spring and in the fall. 

Young artists have appeared in 
many concerts during the past year. 
The piano seems to hold first place; 
there were three piano concerts in 
one month, and several others during 
the year. 

In 1949 a movement was started by 
the Philomelian Club, a male chorus, 
to form a permanent Civic Chorus. Its 
first appearance will take place on 
the opening night of Cheyenne’s Mu- 
sic Week in May. 

—Mase_ THOMPSON 


Cincinnati 


Outstanding achievements in Cin- 
cinnati music during 1949 were the 
inauguration of the United Fine Arts 
Fund, the rescue of the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera from the threatened 
closing at the end of the third week of 
its six-week season, and the need for 
scheduling repetitions of each of the 
three Young People’s Concerts to take 
care of overflow attendance. 
_The United Fine Arts Fund, S. G. 
Cutler, executive director, with its 
offices at 18 East Fourth Street, was 
created to underwrite the operating 
deficits of four of the city’s cultural 
institutions—the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the Art Museum, the Taft Museum, 
and the Cincinnati Summer Opera. 
_Formerly, the symphony had its 
Friends of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the Art Museum its group of bene- 
factors, and the Summer Opera its 
guarantors; the Taft Museum had no 


group to seek contributions. Since 
separate annual campaigns placed a 
burden on many generous citizens who 
desired to help each organization, it 
was decided that a single yearly cam- 
paign to benefit all four organiza- 
tions constituted a better procedure. 
However, the first indication that the 
goal of $250,000, easily reached last 
year, was not enough came when the 
Summer Opera, principally because of 
the extreme heat, threatened to close 
at the end of the third week. Its allot- 
ment from the United Fine Arts Fund 
was exhausted, and mutual agreement 
of the four organizations not to solicit 
individual support forestalled any 
move to acquire added funds. Finally 
the United Art Fund collected a sufh- 
cient amount from special cultural 
budgets and private donations to carry 
through the full six-week season. 
Thor Johnson, musical director ot 
the Cincinnati Symphony, has accom- 
plished a remarkable feat in his pro- 
motion of the Junior High and partic- 
ularly the Young People’s Concerts. 
Attendance reached a peak with a total 
of 8,180 subscriptions for 1949-50. 
—Mary LEIGHTON 


Cleveland 


Developments in the musical life of 
Cleveland during the past year in- 
volved new appointments, newly cre- 
ated departments, new music, and new 
viewpoints. Among the new appoint- 
ments is that of Benno Frank to the 
faculty of the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement and the staff of the 
Karamu Theatre of Cleveland. At 
Karamu, the new department is an 
orchestra, created to provide music, 
when necessary, for the theatrical and 
dance productions of this community 
centre for Negro art. Recently ap- 
pointed as head of the piano depart- 
ment at Karamu, and now also as 
director of the new orchestra, is Leon- 
ard Shure. 

Music heard for the first time at 

(Continued on page 338) 
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(Continued from page 337) 

the Cleveland Orchestra concerts has 
included works by older composers as 
well as by present-day composers, 
both American and foreign. Promo- 
tion of modern music is also provided 
by the Western Reserve University 
music department, the Music School 
Settlement, and the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. 

During 1950, all the works of Ar- 
thur Shepherd, well-known Cleveland 
composer, will be played and sung by 
his colleagues and visiting artists, as a 
tribute to his seventieth birthday, in 
February. 





—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Columbia, Mo. 


Columbia has been kept busy going 
to concerts. With the University Con- 
cert Series, Burrall Concert Series, 
Civic Music Series, Music Service 
Guild Series, and the concerts at 
Stephens and Christian Colleges which 
were not on a series, there has been 
no lack of opportunity to hear music. 

At Stephens College, Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly was given on the 
Burrall Series, with Donald Dame, 
Annunciata Garrotto, Lydia Edwards, 
and John McCrae. The supporting 
roles were played by members of the 
Stephens College Faculty, and the 
chorus parts were sung by the Burrall 
Choir, composed of Stephens College 
and University of Missouri students, 
under the artistic direction of Edward 
Murphy. Alfredo Valenti conducted 
the opera. 

_On the Civic Music Series, Astrid 
Varnay and Ania Dorfmann appeared. 
Bomar Cramer, Abba Bogin, Robert 
Casadesus, Alec Templeton, Susan 
Reed, and the Kroll String Quartet 
helped round out the musical season. 

—CAMILLA BELLE SINGLETON 


Corpus Christi 


An evening of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Music by the Corpus Christi 
Symphony, C. Burdette Wolfe, con- 
ducter, with local soloists, won the 
heartiest response last year. 

The orchestra opened its season 
with Eleanor Steber as soloist, and 
later presented Percy Grainger. 
Verdi’s La Traviata was presented 
with local singers assisting Jean Carl- 
ton, who sang the title role. Artur 
Rubinstein was heartily received by 
the largest single-night audience ever 
assembled in Corpus Christi for a 
serious concert. 

j Perhaps the greatest evidence of the 
increased interest in music is the re- 








LATIN AMERICAN CONCERT PRELIMINARY 
Walter Hendl, conductor of the Dallas Symphony, consults with Heitor Villa- 
Lobos in Rio de Janeiro during a flying trip to South America in January, when 
he furthered plans for a special program of Latin American music to be given 
in Dallas on March I1. Mrs. Hendl is seated between Mr. and Mrs. Villa-Lobos 


cent vote to construct a Fine Arts 
Auditorium, thereby answering a need 
that has been a crying one for many 
years. 


Dallas 


Several significant events took place 
in Dallas in 1949, the one of national 
scope being the biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, from March 27 to April 3. 
Some 3,000 visitors and delegates 
came from all parts of the United 
States. A full report of this event 
appeared in MusicaL AMerica for 
April 15. 

The annual visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association to Dallas 
is always important. This was the 
only city in the Southwest which it 
visited in 1949. 

Antal Dorati, musical director of 
the Dallas Symphony, for four sea- 
sons, was invited to become conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. Walter 
Hendl, assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
was selected to succeed Mr. Dorati 
as musical director of the Dallas 
Symphony, and has proved a happy 
choice. There are now two subscrip- 
tion series, of ten programs each, on 
Sunday afternoons and Monday eve- 
nings, with top-rank soloists. 

Orville J. Borchers, new dean of 


—SAMUEL FRECH 
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music at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, has organized a choral union of 
300 voices among the students. On 
Dec. 11, this group, with a student 
orchestra and four soloists, gave a 
fine performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
in McFarlin Memorial Auditorium. 
This orchestra is now affiliated with 
the Dallas Symphony as a training 
orchestra. 

@\ new and most significant concert 
series is an organization sponsored by 
Negroes for Negroes, by the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Concert Bureau, Viola 
Dixon, manager. Two of the four 
programs have already been heard — 
Carol Brice, and a piano quartet, com- 
posed of Viola Dixon, Ella Lois 
Hudson, Vallie Jo Estell, and Alma 
Brown. The Dallas Symphony plays 
in this series on Feb. 24, with Miss 
Dixon, as soloist. Kenneth Spencer 
will sing on March 21. It is the first 
time in Dallas musical history that 
Negro citizens have planned concerts 
for their own race. 

A Chamber Music series of four 
programs, under the auspices of the 
Civic Federation of Dallas, is again 
being sponsored by that organization. 

—MABEL CRANFILL 


Davenport 


The outstanding event in_ the 
musical life of the Tri-Cities (Daven- 
port, Iowa; Rock Island, Ill.; and 
Moline, Ill.) was the appointment of 
Harry John Brown, of Oak Park, 
Ill., as conductor of the Tri-City 
Symphony for the current season. Mr. 
Brown succeeded Oscar W. Anderson 
of Chicago, who had conducted the 
orchestra for twelve years. Mr. 
Brown plans a series of Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts for the month of 
March. 

The fourth annual Catholic Christ- 
mas Music festival, in December, 
was given by the music departments 
of St. Ambrose and Marycrest Col- 
leges, with the help of the Tri-City 
Catholic Oratorio Society, and the 
Boys’ Choir from Sacred Heart Ca- 
thedral. 


Dayton 


In the past few years, Payton 
has become conscious of the joy of 
small groups, both instrumental and 
choral. ‘ 

The Dayton Madrigal Singers are 
in their sixth year. There are fifteen 
singers, including several of the city’s 
prominent school and church musi- 
cians. Besides a large repertory of 
madrigals, the group has_ studied 
works by Bach, Brahms, and Randall 
Thompson. 

A number of former high school 
singers have banded together as the 
Dayton Collegiate Chorale, and are 


—Ina B. WICKHAM 








doing good work in a cappella sing- 
ing. 

Feshape the most interesting and 
significant development along these 
lines is the informal establishment of 
several chamber-music groups. Part 
of the credit should go to the Dayton 
Music Club, which has for some years 
presented a nationally known chamber 
group in its morning musicales, and 
which has sponsored the performances 
of local groups. Another stimulus 
has come from the Dayton Philhar- 
monic, to which most of the players 
in the small ensembles belong. This 
year the Music Club is offering cham- 
ber music in each of its programs 
of national music: French (Fauré), 
South American (Villa-Lobos), and 
American. In the last program, Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Quartet in E minor 
was performed. 

—ELLEN JANE L. Porter 


Delaware, Ohio 


The first impetus in the field of 
chamber music in this community was 
felt three seasons ago, when the music 
department of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, recognizing the gravity of the 
decrease in young string players 
throughout the country, undertook 
two projects aimed at a local solution 
of the problem. A Summer Music 
Clinic was organized in 1947, drawing 
its clientele from high school musi- 
cians in and out of state, and laying 
particular stress on the improvement 
of string players. A ten-day session 
in June, 1949, bore fruitful results 
under Romine Hamilton of the Wes- 
leyan staff, Frances Drusillo, violin- 
ist and teacher from Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Antonio Modarelli, conduc- 
tor of the Charleston Symphony. 

As a second stimulus, an annual 
Festival of Chamber Music was insti- 
tuted three years ago. The Kroll 
Quartet was made available through 
the Coolidge Foundation for the 1949 
festival. For this series of four con- 
certs in March, a sizable list of spon- 
sors from the city and surrounding 
towns, assisted financially. 

In March, 1949, as a special feature 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
Chamber Music Festival, Weill’s 
Down in the Valley was given its 
Central Ohio premiere, conducted by 
Rexford Keller and staged by William 
Danford. Its success was so pro- 
nounced that repetitions for the cur- 
rent season are scheduled, together 
with the second act of Carmen. 

—TILDEN WELLS 








Denver 


Without doubt, the greatest musical 
achievement this last year has been 
the fine progress made by the Denver 
Symphony, under the direction of Saul 
Caston. The greatest improvement 
(Continued on page 339) 
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American Scene 


(Continued from page 338) 
has taken place in the quality of the 
string section. 

An outstanding event of the year 
was the orchestra’s concert version of 
Verdi’s Aida, in which Selma Caston, 
Laura Grauer, Frederick Jagel, Todd 
Duncan, Fred Nesbit, Robert Busch, 
Ruan Franz, and Gene McCartney 
appeared as soloists, along with the 
Lamont Singers of the University of 





Denver, Florence Lamont Hinman, 
conductor. The first Denver perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


phony was also given with the Lamont 
Singers and local soloists. Much in- 
terest focussed upon the appearance 
of Igor Stravinsky as guest conduc- 
tor and Soulima Stravinsky as piano 
soloist. 

Music in the schools has been at- 
taining new goals, and the four-day 
music festival in May was pronounced 
the finest in the history of the school 
activities. 


Detroit 


The feasts of symphonic music to 
which Detroiters had become ac- 
customed since 1943 came to an abrupt 
end last September, when the De- 
troit Symphony Society cancelled its 
season for the second time in ten 
years, after several stormy meetings 
of the directors. The cancellation 
aroused some subscribers and the local 
press to indignation, but no group has 
come forth with finances adequate for 
the support of a resident orchestra, 
however small. The conductorless, 
communal Little Symphony, composed 
of the city’s best orchestral musi- 
cians, plays to filled houses at its 
sporadic concerts, but turns out the 
lights to deficits each time. 

Though this apathy of the angels 


—JoHNn C. KENDEL 
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has been caused in part by opposition 
to the society’s authoritarian president, 
Henry H. Reichhold, much is due to 
lack of public demand for a local 
symphony orchestra. The success of 
other musical agencies in Detroit 
points up this major trend of musical 
taste: sellout crowds attend the Ma- 
sonic Temple’s Visiting Symphony 
Series, which brings orchestras from 
five other cities during the season. 
Not all is bleak, however. Although 
the lesser lights play to consistently 
small houses, Vladimir Horowitz and 
Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz and 
Fritz Kreisler, James Melton, and 
John Charles Thomas can expect sell- 
outs; and the SRO sign is out every 
night during the annual week of opera 
by the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company. 
—LEONARD DARBY 


Durham 


New interest and heightened en- 
thusiasm characterized the musical 
scene in Durham and at Duke Uni- 
versity during 1949. 

The fastest-growing group last year 
was the Chamber Arts Society, now 
five years old. Attendance grew from 
about 150 at the beginning of the 
year to more than 400 at the end. 
This group sponsors a series of three 
or four outstanding ensembles each 
year. 

Last year also marked the launching 
of a new musical organization, the 
Durham Oratorical Society. 

The Duke University Chapel Choir’s 
seventeenth presentation of Handel’s 
Messiah drew the largest audience in 
local history, nearly 3,000. The 
Men’s Glee Club made its annual tour 
of the East, with J. Foster Barnes as 
director. The North Carolina Sym- 
phony played two children’s concerts 
in Durham. 


El Paso 


This musical season in El Paso is 
notable, for Liberty Hall, the chief 
concert hall, has been remodelled, and 
provides, for the city’s large attend- 
ance, comfortable seats and quiet sur- 
roundings. The theatre now has well- 
equipped dressing rooms for artists. 
The orchestra enters the pit from the 
basement, simply and directly. Air- 
conditioning and heating are noiseless, 
and separately controlled. It is acous- 
tic-ceiled, and has splayed walls in- 
side the concert hall and in the foyer. 
The lighting is modern in its control 
of color and effects. The carpets on 
the floors of the concert hall and the 
foyer add charm, along with the dusty 
rose color in the walls and ceilings, 
the maroon seats and the rich Burg- 
undy curtains. 


—Mary Goopsar MorcAan 
Erie 


_ The most significant developments 
in music in this northwestern Penn- 


—Eart W. PorTER 
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sylvania city last year were brought 
about by the Erie Philharmonic, 
which, in its third year under Fritz 
Mahler, continues to exert wide in- 
fluence on the whole musical life of 
the community. 

Erie audiences heard first perfor- 
mances of Kodaly’s Theatre Over- 
ture, the First Suite from Prokofieff’s 
Cinderella, and the unfinished Tenth 
Symphony of Gustav Mahler. 

The Tenth Symphony had never 
been performed in America, although 
several performances of it have taken 
place in Europe. It is the score on 
which the composer was working at 
the time of his death. It was ac- 
claimed by the Erie audiences, and 
was given its first radio performance 
by the Erie Philharmonic, on the 
NBC Pioneers of Music program. 

The impact of Mr. Mahler’s practice 
of bringing new music to the atten- 
tion of his audience is reflected in the 
projected formation of a local branch 
of the Society for Contemporary 
Music. Its ramifications also are felt 
in the inclusion of modern works in 
programs of other artists. 

Another important event of the last 
year was a Young People’s Concert 
played by the Erie Philharmonic be- 
fore 5,000 children in the new, down- 
town Gannon Auditorium. This con- 
cert was made possible through the 
American Federation of Musicians re- 
cording royalty fund. 

—WESLEY First 


Fargo 


While the year 1949 was marked by 
a number of outstanding musical 
events in Fargo and her sister city, 
Moorhead, Minn., the focus of local 
interest was naturally upon the Con- 
cordia College Concert Choir, which 
appeared in a spring concert before 
leaving on a tour of Norway last 
summer. 

Paul J. Christiansen, son of F. 
Melius Christiansen, founder of St. 
Olaf’s Lutheran Choir, is director of 
the Concordia group. Augmented 
by four other vocal groups of the 
college, trained under his direction, 
and a portion of the college band, the 
choir is heard annually in a Christmas 
concert. This year, the program was 
presented to an audience of more than 
2; 

An increase in the number of play- 
ers in the Civic Orchestra of Fargo 
and Moorhead and the three com- 
munity choral groups—the Amphion 
Chorus, the Fargo - Moorhead 
Women’s Chorus, and the Lyric 
Chorus, resulted in a splendid presen- 
tation of Handel’s Messiah, an an- 
nual event. The orchestra has 
steadily improved in quality. 


—RutuH FAirBANKS 
Flint 


In Flint musical circles, 1949 will 
be remembered as a year of activity 
and change. After 28 years, William 
W. Norton retired from his position 
as director of the Flint Community 
Music Association, and was succeeded 
by Raymond Gerkowski. 

One of the most truly “civic” opera 
performances ever given by the Civic 
Opera Company was that of Verdi’s 
Aida, on April 27. The opera was 
sung in English by a cast composed 
of local singers (with one exception), 
and the ballets were directed by a 
local dancing teacher. 

Several organizations of the city 
helped to make the opera effective. Be- 
sides Civic Opera Chorus, there were 
a priests’ chorus of men from the 
Norton Male Chorus, a chorus of 
Negro prisoners composed of eight 
men from the Ten Men of Song, and 
a chorus of Negro women from the 
Clifford St. Center Ladies’ Glee Club. 

Two concerts by the Flint Sym- 
phony were given during the first 
half-year, under Mr. Norton’s direc- 
tion, and the symphony played for the 
opera as well. In October, Mr. Ger- 
kowski made an impressive debut as 
conductor. —BertHa F. KNISsELY 


Fort Wayne 


In April, 1949, the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic, conducted by Igor 
Buketoff, presented the American 


premiere of Arthur Honegger’s La 
Danse des Morts. Paula Lenchner, 
soprano; Margery Mayer, contralto; 
and Paul Krueger, baritone, were the 
vocal soloists, and Stanley Greene was 
the narrator. The choral parts were 
sung by the 200-voice Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic Chorus. 

In August, the Philharmonic dedi- 
cated the outdoor theatre erected in 
Franke Park by the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel. 

The orchestra began its 1949-50 
season in October. The first perfor- 
mances in Fort Wayne of Virgi! 
Thomson’s Louisiana Story Suite and 
Aaron Copland’s Suite from The Red 
Pony were impressive. 

Mr. Buketoff will present a world 
premiere during the current season — 
the Prelude and Witches’ Sabbath 
from an opera, The Scarlet Letter, 
by Morris Hutchins Ruger, of Los 
Angeles. 

Every season the Fort Wayne Mus- 
ical Society presents five chamber- 
music recitals by members of the 

(Continued on page 340) 
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(Continued from page 339) 
Philharmonic, in which works for 
various instrumental combinations are 
performed. The string quartet—Jo- 
seph Siegelman, Shirley Siegelman, 
Thomas Lanese, and Winifred Wino- 
grad — is by far the best Fort Wayne 
has ever had. 

—WaALTER A. HANSEN 


Fort Worth 


The year 1949 was a birthday year 
for Fort Worth — its hundredth. Dur- 
ing its first century of life, Fort 
Worth has grown from a “singing- 
all-day-dinner-on-the-ground” frontier 
outpost to one of the major musical 
centers of the Southwest. It is among 
the few cities in the United States 
which supports a Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation. It supports an annual series 
of concerts by the Dallas Symphony. 

In addition to the other concerts in 
1949, the Choral Society of the school 
of Sacred Music and the Seminary 
Orchestra of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary gave their 34th annual com- 
plete performance of Handel’s Mes- 
siah. 

In December, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity celebrated the opening of its 
new $1,500,000 Fine Arts Building by 
a: week-long Fine Arts Festival. The 
programs were made up entirely of 
works by living American artists. 
Howard Hanson conducted the school 
orchestra and choral club in a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. A 
program of chamber music consisted 
of works by Anthony Donato, Sam- 
uel Barber, and Walter Piston. Gor- 
don Young, organist, and the A Cap- 
pella Choir provided another program. 
Don Gillis, a native of Fort Worth, 





conducted the orchestra in a program 
of his compositions. 
The Fort Worth Civic Opera Asso- 
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Lawrence, and William Hargrave; 
and The Bartered Bride, with Loren- 
zo Alvary, Lillian Shelby, and Louis 
Roney. Walter Herbert was the con- 
ductor. Karl Kritz is the new per- 
manent conductor. 

—DorotHy NELL WHALEY 


Grand Forks 


The loss of the music building, 
Woodworth Hall, on the University 
of North Dakota campus on March 
10, 1949, precipitated many problems 
for the music faculty and students, 
but surprising adjustments were made. 
All faculty members have secured 
temporary and adequate quarters. 
Neighboring schools and_ colleges 
offered loans of music scores and 
equipment. Mu Chapter of Kappa 
Kappa Psi, honorary band fraternity, 
started a campaign among its alumni 
members for contributions to help re- 
place the splendid band and orchestra 
library. John E. Howard, director of 
bands and orchestra at the University 
of North Dakota, is a former Grand 
President of the Grand Chapter of 
Kappa Kappa Psi. 

The year 1949 saw the establish- 
ing of a local symphony orchestra, 
which has steadily gained in musical 
proficiency and local support under 
Leo M. Haesle. The Minneapolis 
Symphony, under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, appeared in this 
city in March, 1949. It was the first 
appearance of the orchestra in this city 
in twenty years. 

—Joun E. Howarp 


Grand Rapids 


In a season when some cities are 
reporting reduced concert attendance, 
Grand Rapids Symphony attendance 
is maintaining last year’s figures, the 
business manager, Gaylord C. Gill 
reports, and season memberships in 
the Community Concert Association, 
of which Russel W. Forwood is presi- 
dent, are 1,000 ahead of last year. The 
Women’s Committee of the Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society has al- 
most quadrupled its membership, and 
has earned money for special sym- 
phony projects.) The annual contest to 
choose non-professional soloists for an 
appearance with the orchestra, which 
is sponsored by the Women’s Commit- 
tee, attracted 32 entries, the largest 
number of entries in its eight-year 
history. 

For the first time in many years, the 
Michigan Band and Orchestra Dis- 
trict Association is sponsoring not only 
a band clinic, but an orchestra clinic 
here. Christian Schools, a large group 
of non-public schools in Grand Rap- 
ids have started a special project to 
develop string players this year, with 
a $1,000 gift for instruments from 
the Calvin College Oratorio Society 
of Grand Rapids. 

—MARrGUERITE S. KERNS 


Greensboro 


Two opera groups are producing 
opera for local consumption and ex- 
port to cities in North Carolina, New 
York and Pennsylvania. The younger 
of these is the Greensboro Opera As- 
sociation, Inc., which grew out of the 
older Euterpe Opera Group. Follow- 
ing its highly successful twin bill of 
Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and 
Weill’s Down in the Valley last fall, 
the Association gave two perform- 
ances of the same bill in High Point. 
The association is furnishing some 
of the singers for a production of 
Cosi Fan Tutte, being given in sev- 
eral North Carolina cities under the 
direction of Robert C. Bird. 

The Music Theatre Repertory 
Group, North Carolina’s first touring 
professional opera company, gave the 
New York premiere of Burrill Phil- 
lips’ Don’t We All? 

Also of much significance is the 
growth of interest in string instru- 
ments. Through the fine work in the 


local public schools, and concentrated 
study at String Institutes held each 
summer at Woman’s College of the 


University of North Carolina, a new 
enthusiastic generation of string play- 
ers is coming on. 

Interest also increases apace in the 
regular concerts of the Greensboro 
Orchestra and the local concerts of 
the North Carolina Symphony. 

—HERMENE WARLICK EICHHORN 


Houston 


Let us mark 1949 down as the year 
this city passed from musical adoles- 
cence to maturity. Efrem Kurtz 
signed the Houston Symphony to a 
contract with Columbia Records, and 
took the orchestra on the first tour 
of major cities ever attempted by an 
orchestra in the Southwest. Edna W. 
Saunders booked the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo for its longest engage- 
ment anywhere outside of New York 
and Chicago, and arranged for a visit 
by the Metropolitan Opera in the 
spring. Sir Thomas Beeciiam provid- 
ed a memorable evening when he ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the or- 
chestra. 

The first recordings were made in 
December, 1949, and will be released 
this spring. The initial set includes 
Robert Russell Bennett’s symphonic 
arrangements of the scores for South 
Pacific and Kiss Me Kate, ballet 
suites from Auric’s Les Matelots and 
Satie’s Parade, and Fauré’s Pavane. 

For Van Grona’s Texas Stage pro- 
duction of This Is Illyria, Lady, a 
modern adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, Arthur Hall wrote 
an enchanting score for piano and 
organ. 

—Francis R. DEErInc 


Indianapolis 


The outstanding musical achieve- 
ment of 1949 in this city was the suc- 
cessful effort of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony and its conductor, Fabien Se- 
vitzky, to make orchestra and sym- 
phonic music accessible to an ever- 
expanding audience. Through the 
Women’s Committee and the Board of 
Directors, new plans have been put in- 
to effect. A sizable block of tickets 
is available at half price for students 
in schools and colleges. The City 
Council voted $25,000 from the civil 
government and the School Board 
another $25,000 from the school 
city for the support of the orchestra. 
This money is allocated as earned in- 
come by the symphony, because the 
orchestra gives four municipal con- 
certs, at popular prices, in return for 
the grant from the city, and twelve 
high school concerts in ‘school audi- 
toriums, for the city schools. In 
addition, two programs are played for 
grammar school children. Added in- 
terest is stimulated by annual con- 
tests for the young Indiana instru- 





The Auditorium in Kansas City 


mentalists and vocalists. Winners ap- 
pear as soloists with the orchestra. 

A word should also be said for the 
Teen-Canteen Music. A Sinfonietta 
was formed by a group of boys and 
girls under the skillful and patient di- 
rection of Renato Pacini, assistant 
conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. 

—Epwin BILTCLIFFE 


Kalamazoo 


Many musicians from Kalamazoo 
and the surrounding area participated 
in the auditions held by the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony Society to select solo- 
ists for the March concert. One solo- 
ist was chosen—Mattie Willis, Battle 
Creek soprano. 

The first Junior Symphony program 
was presented in the Civic Auditor- 
ium, in November, before a capacity 
audience. There are now 76 young 
people in the symphony. 

In June, teachers and students from 
eighteen states gathered at Kalamazoo 
College, and, under the direction of 
Frances Clark, made up the largest 
piano teachers’ workshop in the coun- 
try. 

; —Nancy J. Hicpon 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The accolade for the outstanding 
musical contribution of 1949 goes to 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, under 
the leadership of Hans Schwieger. 
Reflecting Mr. Schwieger’s leadership 
were the performances of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, on March 1 and 2, 
in Music Hall, with the collaboration 
of the chorus of the University of 
Kansas City, Hardin Van Deursen 
and Wynn York, directors. In the 
Special Christmas Program, Mr. 
Schwieger directed the Philharmonic 
and a_/00-voice community chorus in 


the Christmas portion of Handel’s 
Messiah. No less important was the 
capacity attendance at the Young 


People’s concerts. The Philharmonic 
Katz concerts were offered free to 
(Continued from page 341) 
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American Scene 
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the 25,000 who attended. 

The Kansas City Conservatory, 
Wiktor Labunski, musical director, 
presented many sterling events. Fine 
standards were maintained in their 
presentation at Atkins Auditorium of 
the first act of Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute. 

Thousands of patrons attended the 
free programs of the Kansas City 
Civic Orchestra, conducted by N. 
De Rubertis, in the parks. 

—BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Knoxville 


A Music and Arts Council has just 
been formed here. Its purpose is to 
combine and direct promotional efforts 
of local groups both here and through- 
out East Tennessee. It plans to pre- 
sent a four-fold program, with parts 
of it going into work for 1950. The 
council will assume sponsorship of the 
free Christmas oratorio that has been 
presented each year to the public at 
the University of Tennessee Auditor- 
jum at no admission charge. The 
council will initiate this spring the 
first Easter Sunrise Services, to be 
held in the University of Tennessee 
Auditorium. The Knoxville Sym- 
phony will play, and choral singing 
will be arranged. 

Tentative plans also call for a three- 
day Spring Music Festival, and the 
instituting of a lecture series to assist 
in financing the various projects of 
the council. 

The Music and Arts Council also 
plans to present a summer series of 
Pop concerts in the University of 
Tennessee football stadium in 1951. 
The final aim of the council is to have 
a Folk Art Festival, in the heart of 
the Smoky Mountain country. 

—ReBeccA MOULDER 


LaCrosse 


LaCrosse is a typical Wisconsin 
city of 50,000. In addition to engaging 
visiting celebrities, it supports a sym- 
phony orchestra which presents out- 
standing soloists, along with standard 
works of symphonic repertoire. The 
Civic Chorus has presented such 
works as Bach’s B minor Mass, Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, Fauré’s Requiem, 
Brahms’ A German Requiem, and 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. In the spring 
of 1949, the LaCrosse Civic Opera 
Association was formed, and the ini- 
tial summer opera production was ‘suc- 
cessful beyond expectations. With a 
symphony orchestra, a chorus, and an 
opera company, this city of 50,000 is 
fully meeting its musical obligations. 

—Norrts ALAN PyYNN 





Lansing 


This city of 105,000, the capital of 
the state, cannot be separated in com- 
ment from East Lansing, a city of 
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about 9,000, 
State College, 
about 15,000 

Downtown, a symphony association 
sponsors an orchestra, and there is 
a Community Concert series. At the 
college, a music course of at least 
ten events is expanded by special at- 
tractions not booked when the series 
is announced. 

Michigan State College now has a 
woodwind ensemble, which has played 
to 25,000 school children throughout 
the state in the past year. Its string 
ensemble is equally well known. 

The Lansing Symphony in 1949 
inaugurated a contest for young 
artists, the winner of which was to ap- 
pear with the orchestra or in a solo 
recital. The Lansing and East Lans- 
ing Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists broke trails here this 
year, presenting recitals by Virgil Fox 
and Fernando Germani. Free to the 
public, the Collegium Musicum of the 
college delves into earlier centuries 
for program materials. The Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet visited East Lansing for 
two nights. 


the home of Michigan 
with a student body of 


—ETHELYN SExTON 


Lexington, Ky. 


A vastly expanded musical program 
for the entire Bluegrass region of 
Kentucky is promised for 1950-51, 
with completion in September of a 
field-house-auditorium, seating 12,000, 
on the campus of the University of 
Kentucky. 

The Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, now in its eight- 
eenth year, has joined with the state 
university and the Lexington Public 
Forum in undertaking an over-all pro- 
gram of music and lectures, to be 
available upon the purchase of a 
single membership. The field-house 
will be suitably equipped for concerts 
of any nature, from solo recitals to 
orchestral programs. 

Until now, the Central Kentucky 
Concert Association has presented its 
programs in the Lexington high school 
auditorium, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,400. Several hundred po- 
tential subscribers have been unable 
to hear the concerts. A greatly en- 
larged budget is assured under the 
new arrangement. More concerts will 
be offered, and leading symphony or- 
chestras will be included in the sched- 
ule- Because of the limited stage 
space in the high school auditorium, 
orchestras have appeared here only 
rarely. 

The local concert association will 
retain its identity under the new ar- 
rangement. A talent committee will 
have full voice in the selection of 
artists. 

—CuHaArLEs G. DICKERSON 


Little Rock 


Th Arkansas State Symphony once 
more survived reorganization, and is 
continuing its policy of presenting 
young Arkansas artists to the public, 
and of touring extensively throughout 
the State. Josef Blatt remains con- 
ductor, and Dr. J. J. Livingston is 
the new president. 

A change occurred in the manage- 
ment of Metropolitan Attractions. 
The partnership of Mrs. Frank 
Vaughan (a concert and _ theatrical 
manager for over thirty years) and 
Tom Pinckney, was dissolved, and Mr. 
Pinckney became owner and manager, 
with “Mrs. Vaughan serving in an ad- 
visory capacity. Metropolitan Attrac- 
tions is the one large organization 
sponsoring commercial musical attrac- 
tions and Broadway productions. 

There are thirteen Community and 
Civic Concerts Series in Arkansas, 
each of which presents from three 
to five artists a year. A new develop- 
ment in the state is the Ballet Guild, 
a group of young dancers under the 
direction of Manolo Agulio, formerly 
of Ballet Arts in New York. This 
group, in its second year, has just 
completed a successful tour of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. 


London, Ont. 


The musical life of this city has 
been stimulated by the arrival from 
Europe of Alfred Rosé. In 1946 and 
1947 he came to London, Ontario, to 
conduct the Opera Workshop at the 
University of Western Ontario sum- 
mer school. In the fall of 1948, Prof. 
Rosé was appointed head of the vo- 
cal department of Western Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, and lecturer 
at Music Teachers College. 

—W. 


Long Beach 


The locally supported Long Beach 
Philharmonic finished its season with- 
out a deficit. The annual Easter con- 
cert, with the 300-voice Civic Chorus, 
was conducted by Robert Resta in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Other orches- 
tral music was presented in Long 
Beach by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. 

Rollo Alford~ directed the Civic 
Chorus in his 24th annual Messiah 
performance, on Dec. 5, and the 
A Cappella Choir in the annual 
Christmas Carols by Candlelight, on 
Dec. 18. The Harbor Area Presby- 
terian Choral Union, directed by Ar- 
thur C. Gilbert, Mrs. Bert Johnson, 
and Malcolm Groher, presented a fall 
festival of thirteen choirs on Nov. 6. 

Under the general direction of 
Mary Shouse, supervisor of music, 
the public schools arranged a Music 
Week Festival, on May 2, calling 
upon an a cappella choir, orchestras, 
and bands composed of 1,200 students 
from the secondary schools. A fes- 
tival of junior high school orchestras 
and bands, involving 600 students, 
took place on June 2. 

The ninth annual  All-Western 
3and Review, on Nov. 26, sponsored 
by Retailers Associated and the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, brought 
86 bands and drum and bugle corps, 
with 6,000 participants, to Long 
Beach on Nov. 26. 

—ALIce §. 


J. Apport 


DuRHAM 


Los Angeles 


The brightest ray on the horizon 
is the continued promise of Greater 
Los Angeles Plans, Inc., that by 1952 
we will have adequate facilities to 
house our music in the modern style 
appropriate to a great city. By that 
time, we are informed, the new opera 
house will be ready on a site facing 
Lafayette Park, and in conjunction 
there will be a smaller auditorium for 
concerts. 

One of the most important develop- 


1949 season was 


ments of the late 
the re-engagement of Alfred Wal- 
lenstein to direct the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic for another five years. 

The Metropolitan Opera came to 
Los Angeles for its second visit in 
the spring of 1949, but the financial 
results were not equal to those of the 
previous year. The local sponsors 
declined to guarantee a 1950 season, 
with the result that if the Metropoli- 
tan returns in 1951, it will be under 
the personal auspices of Charles 
Strub. In the meantime the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company continues to 
give Los Angeles distinguished per- 
formances. 

The beginnings of a local com- 
pany are again in prospect through 
the appointment of Carl Ebert as di- 
rector of the Guild Opera Company, 
which operates on an appropriation of 
$25,000 from the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Hollywood Bowl’s contribution to 
the musical scene during the past 
summer was distinguished more by 
variety in conductors than in enter- 
prise in programming. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
phony, conducted by Harold Byrns, 
has done excellent service in making 
known unfamiliar compositions for 
small orchestra. The liberal policy of 
Evenings on the Roof has given per- 
formance to much new music of all 
schools. Though its programs are 
more conservative, the Music Guild 
has brought the finest chamber-music 
groups to its patrons. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Louisville 


A substantial basis for the support 
of musical activities in the years 
ahead has been cultivated by the 
work of Robert Whitney and the 
Louisville Orchestra in their Music 
Making Series of informal concerts 
for young people. 

In 1949, the Louisville Philharmonic 
Society inaugurated the plan of com- 
missioning new, short orchestral 
works to be given world premieres 
by the Louisville Orchestra. Some 
of these commissioned works, notably - 
Virgil Thomson’s Wheat Fields at 
Noon, have been played by other or- 
chestras. 

Another change in the musical life 
of Louisville is the inauguration by 
the school of music of the University 
of Louisville of one or two annual 
operatic performances. In 1949, Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro was 
given under the direction of Moritz 


Bomhard. 
—H. W. HAvuscHILp 
(Continued on page 342) 
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American Scene 
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Lubbock 


The first concert of the Lubbock 
Symphony's final pair of the 1948-49 
season, on May 5, was faced with 
enough difficulties to seem like an old 
fashioned melodrama—a_ postponed 
date; a tornado during the first part 
of the program; a flood, complete 
with a terrific electrical stor-n, during 
the latter portion; and the advent of 
the stork and son of the conductor, 
William A. Harrod, on the same 
night. 

There is more audience demand for 
serious works, and less applause for 
semi-classical pieces, than three years 
ago. The Lubbock Symphony’s policy 
of developing the musicians for an 
orchestra within the community, 
rather than importing players for one 
night, is beginning to bring results. 

With the fall season, leadership in 
musical circles passed to Texas Tech- 
nological College, which expanded its 
music department, under the direc- 
tion of Gene L. Hemmle. The mu- 
sic department is co-operating with 
the Lubbock Symphony, allowing col- 
lege credit to students who glay in 
the orchestra. Upon the completion 
of the quarter million dollar Museum 
on the Circle at Texas Tech, late in 
1949, it was announced that a series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts would 
become a regular feature of the Mu- 
seum’s program. 





—LEonA GELIN 


Madison, Wis. 


In their the 


the 


second year under 
baton of Walter Heermann, 
Madison Civic Symphony and the 
Madison Civic Chorus presented five 
free public concerts. The Univer- 
sity Symphony, directed by Richard 
C. Church, also played several pro- 
grams. The University of Wiscon- 
sin concert series, now in its 25th 
year, was responsible for a majority 
of the year’s visiting recitalists. The 
Pro Arte Quartet of the University 
of Wisconsin, consisting of four resi- 
dent artists, headed by Rudolf Kol- 
isch, gave chamber-music concerts 
here, and also toured the state, bring- 
ing this type of music into many 
communities for the first time. The 
All-String Orchestra of the Wiscon- 
sin School of Music also gave con- 
certs. 

In the field of church music, Olive 
Endres wrote two new masses, which 
were sung for the first time at St. 
James Catholic Church; and Oskar 
Hagen, art historian of the university, 
wrote two new compositions, which 
are scheduled to have their premieres 
soon. 

The Madison Civic Music Associa- 
tion continued to present free con- 
certs. There were also song festivals 
by Welsh and Scandinavian groups. 
—STERLING SORENSEN 


Manchester 


During the winter and spring, the 
Union-Leader Corporation, publishers 
of the local newspapers, sponsored 
four concerts for grammar and high- 
school students—an operatic group, 
two singers, a group of instrumen- 


talists, and a string ensemble. The 
performers were students from the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, in Boston. 

In addition, several concerts were 
given by young musicians in the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Choir, the 
Mount St. Mary College Glee Club, 
the St. Anselm College Glee Club, 
and, in the industrial area, the Tex- 
tron, Inc., Girls’ Glee Club. 

—EstHer M. GuILroy 


Memphis 


The Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association has _ estab- 
lished a concert bureau to secure en- 

gagements for the winners of its con- 
tests, as well as other young artists 
from Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas. Under the title of Young 
Artists Concerts, the organization has 
secured a large number of recital ap- 
pearances for six pianists, six singers, 
three violinists, and a harp, violin, and 
cello trio. The association operates on 
a non-profit basis, and receives gifts 
to promote its work. Louise Mercer 
is president. 

Other important musical events of 
the year in Memphis include the first 
complete performance here of Bach’s 
B minor Mass, by the Southwestern 
Singers and orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Burnet Tuthill, in April; 
the first performance in the South of 
Heinrich Schiitz’s Christmas Oratorio 
by the same Southwestern College or- 
ganizations; and the opening of the 
newly reconstructed auditorium of 
Memphis State College with a_per- 
formance of Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, under the direction of 
Paul Eahart. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company gave Lucia di Lammermoor 
here in its annual tour. 

Burnet C, 


Milwaukee 


Among the most exciting events of 
the past year were the performances 
of Madama Butterfly, The Marriage 
of Figaro, and Tosca, by the New 
York City Opera Company, under the 
sponsorship of Margaret Rice. The 
Chicago Symphony gave nine con- 
certs in Milwaukee under guest con- 
ductors — Eugene Ormandy, Fritz 
Busch, George Szell, Charles Munch, 
Victor de Sabata, and Rafael Kubelik. 

Much discussion now centers upon 
Music Under the Stars concerts. Ex- 
cellent concerts were offered last sum- 
mer, but attendance fell off. There is 
agitation to persuade Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski, the musical director, to revert to 
the original plan of presenting light 
music in these outdoor programs. 

—ANNA R. RoBinson 


Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Symphony is the 
center of musical attention here. The 
most important premiere in recent 
years was that of Bartdk’s Viola 
Concerto, on Dec. 2, by William 
Primrose and Antal Dorati. 

Mr. Dorati, in his first season as 
successor to Dimitri Mitropoulos as 
conductor of the orchestra, has done 
wonders with the ensemble-playing of 
the men. After many rehearsals, they 
gave, superbly, the first local per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps, on Dec. 16. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted his 


TUTHILL 





A view of the Minneapolis skyline 


final concert as director of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, on March 18, in a 
program containing Mahler’s First 
Symphony. 

—ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Montreal 


The Montreal Festivals is respon- 
sible for the idea of a yearly festival. 
The first achievement was a_ real 
success, in spite of certain weak- 
nesses in programming. Stravinsky’s 
Histoire du Soldat received its Cana- 
dian premiere. Performances of Puc- 
cini’s Tosca and Massenet’s Manon 
were notable for the excellent staging 
and the unity of the productions. 

Montreal is still without a perman- 
ent resident opera company. The 
Opera Guild Inc., Pauline Donalda, 
director, is doing much, however, to 
interest audiences in local operatic 
production. Performances of Otello 
and Il Trovatore demonstrated the 
company’s potentialities. Les Variétés 
Lyriques presented French versions of 
The Barber of Seville and Rigoletto, 
with Canadian singers. The new 
Minute Opera Company will offer as 
its first bill one-act operas by Mozart, 
Monteverdi, and Wolf-Ferrari. 

Chamber-music audiences have 
grown during the past year. The first 
season of La Société Pro Musica was 
given before a sold-out subscription 
audience, as is the current season. In 
October, the complete cycle of Bee- 
thoven string quartets, played by the 
Loewenguth Quartet was given for 
the first time in Canada. The McGill 
String Quartet is also successful in 
its series of concerts with guest 
artists. 

A great event in the field of ora- 
torio was the performance of Ber- 
lioz’s Requiem Mass, given at the 
Notre Dame Church under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Contemporary music is not yet very 
popular among local audiences. Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, under the di- 
rection of Désiré Defauw, has played 
Richard Strauss’ Metamorphoses. 
Rafael Kubelik has conducted the 
same group in Martinu’s Double Con- 
certo. George Schick and the Little 
Symphony have played many interest- 
ing works by modern composers. 

—GILLEs Potvin 


Nashville 


The Nashville Symphony has been 
successfully launched on its fourth 
season. The number of subscription 
concerts has been increased this year 
from six to nine. Of equal import- 


ance is the development of the Youth 
Orchestra, several former members of 


which have already moved into the 
symphony. ’ 
Vanderbilt University, which had 


for years lagged behind in the arts, 
has established a fine arts department. 
Peabody has added two distinguished 
members ot its faculty this season— 


Roy Harris, composer in residence, 
and Johana Harris, pianist in resi- 
dence. 


One of the most hopeful develop- 
ments of the year was the vote of the 
citizens to build an auditorium. Nash- 
ville has suffered for years from the 
lack of a hall large enough and ade- 
quately equipped. —SypNey Datton 


New Haven 


The fifth season of Pop concerts of 
the New Haven Symphony last sum- 
mer drew a record attendance of some 
73,000 to the Yale Bowl for six out- 
door events. A local flavor was given 
to the concerts by the appearance of 
Charles Kullman, a native of New 
Haven; Lanny Ross, a former Yale 
Glee Club singer; and Artie Shaw, 
who started his musical career here. 

The New Haven Symphony gave the 
world premiere of David Stanley 
Smith’s Fifth Symphony, in Woolsey 
Hall, on March 1. William Primrose 
was soloist in Quincy Porter’s Viola 
Concerto on Jan. 25. This was the 
local premiere of the work, which 
had its first performance at the Dit- 
son Festival at Columbia University on 
May 16, 1948. Mr. Porter conducted. 

The newly organized Connecticut 
Experimentai Theatre gave Madama 
Butterfly as its initial production, at 
the Shubert Theatre on Jan. 30. Fran- 
cesco Riggio, the founder and dir- 
ector of the new group, has been a 
local operatic impresario for many 
years. La Traviata was given on 
May 8, and Tosca on Dec. 11. 

—Gorvon E. ARMSTRONG 


New Orleans 


In 1949 a musical renaissance began 
to take place. Patrons of musical 
attractions seemed to have lost their 
former perfurctoriness, and when the 
season began in October there was 
a zestful anticipation of the program- 
med musical events such as had not 
been observed here in many years. 
This drastic change of attitude may 
be attributed to two factors—the New 
Orleans Symphony and the New 
Orleans Opera House Association. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 

(Continued on page 343) 
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American Scene 


(Continued from page 342) 
Massimo Freccia, has been brought 
to its present healthy state through 
the incessant efforts of its ex-presi- 
dent, Lionel Adams, and his successor, 
Irving L. Lyons. The opera associa- 
tion’s presentations of Salome, Aida, 
and Andrea Chenier, directed by Wal- 
ter Herbert, awakened a desire for 
more productions of the sort. 

—Harry Brunswick LoEB 


Norfolk 


The most significant musical de- 
velopment in Norfolk last year was 
the reorganization of the sponsoring 
groups of the Norfolk Symphony and 
the Norfolk Civic Chorus. Edgar 
Schenkman became director of both 
groups in the fall of 1948, and gave 
them fresh impetus. A merger of 
the two organizations, under the man- 
agement of the newly formed Nor- 
folk Symphony and Choral Associa- 
tion, became effective during the sum- 
mer of 1949 and plans for the follow- 
ing season were made with a_vision 
of broader possibilities in Norfolk 
and throughout the state. 

The orchestra’s successful appear- 
ance last May in the Virgina State 
Music Festival in Charlottesville 
linked the eastern and western sec- 
tions of the state in a constructive 
effort toward the growth of music 
in Virginia. 

On Dec. 18, 3,500 people filled our 
arena to capacity for an outstand- 
ing performance of Handel’s Mes- 
siah by the chorus and orchestra. 
Four regular concerts are scheduled 
for the orchestra this season, with 
soloists at three. In May, the chorus 
will join in a performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem. The orchestra is re-en- 
gaged for three appearances at the 
Virginia State Music Festival in 
Charlottesville, in May, and will be 
joined in one of these by the chorus, 
along with choruses from other parts 
of the state. 

The Feldman Chamber Music So- 
ciety, under the direction of I. E. 
Feldman, continued to offer four con- 
certs by local musicians. 

—GRACE S. FEREBEE 


Oak Ridge 


In the year 1943, the town of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., was born. For those 
who witnessed its infant days, it was 
a time of uncertainty, suspense—and 
ignorance. Except for the few who 
knew of the work in harnessing atomic 
energy that was being carried on 
there, the rest of the world was un- 
aware of its possible importance. 

Today it is on the map, geogra- 
phically and historically. It is also 
on the musical map. The six-year- 
old town has a symphony orchestra 
with five years of concerts to its 





credit, and with a list of past solo- 
ists that includes Albert Spalding, 


* Yaltah Menuhin, Isaac Stern, Sylvia 


Zaremba, and Percy Grainger. There 
are choral concerts, and a monthly 
chamber-music series by local mu- 
sicians. All are non-professional com- 
munity ventures, except in the case 
of visiting artists. Everyone earns 
his living in another capacity. 

It all started in November, 1943, 
when five string players met to play 
chamber music in the home of Waldo 
Cohn, the bio-chemist and cellist who 
later became conductor of the Oak 
Ridge Symphony. Other musicians 
kept arriving in Oak Ridge, and three 
groups soon developed—a band, a 
string symphonette, and a chorus. The 
first concert was given in June, 1944, 
by the String Symphonette, under Mr. 
Cohn’s direction. In November, 1944, 
there occurred the debut of the 65- 
piece Oak Ridge Symphony. 

—JACINTA Howarp 


Oakland 


Some 300 concerts have claimed 
the attention of metropolitan Oak- 
land this past year. With the fall, 
the Forum and Chamberlain series 
were discontinued, but new manage- 
ments entered the field—Larry Allen, 
Paul Posz, Jewish Cultural Council, 
Genevieve Wood, and Travelers Pro- 
tective Association. 

Of special significance is the work 
of the Chamber of Commerce Ad- 
vancement Committee. In May, the 
committee co-operated with the Oak- 
land Symphony and the Choral Direc- 
tors’ Guild in gala concerts during 
the California Federation of Music 
Clubs convention. The committee is 
assembling data as to the need of a 
more adequate concert auditorium. 

The Oakland Symphony gave uni- 
formly good concerts through the 
year, presenting several new Ameri- 
can works. 

Greek Theatre and Woodminster 
Bowl, the two open-air theatres with 
large seating capacity, last summer 
left the area without the musical fare 
it deserved. The major portion of 
the musical year was therefore con- 
densed into the winter months. Three 
symphony concerts were presented 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, from the transcription fund — 
one in Woodminster Bowl, Orley See 
conducting; one in Alameda, Fritz 
Behrens, conducting; and one in Oak- 
land High school, Arthur Casiglia 
conducting. 
ble groups appeared in the Music 
Room of the Public Museum. 

The Oakland Tribune, Clifford Ges- 
sler, music editor, maintains an ex- 
cellent music page in its Sunday edi- 
tion, and also devotes space during 
the week to musical events. 

Berkeley’s magnificent new high 
school auditorium will be dedicated 
in June, and the contract is signed 
for a new Richmond Civic Center. 

—ADELYN FLEMING 
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John Shannor 


. .» AND CARRY A MEDIUM-SIZED STICK 
Victor Alessandro, conductor of the Oklahoma State Symphony, gives a Louisville 
Slugger softball bat to Jascha Heifetz before his appearance with the orches- 
tra on Jan. 15. Mr. Heifetz made his debut as a conductor when he played and 
conducted Bach's A minor Violin Concerto with the Oklahoma City orchestra 


Oklahoma City 


The population of this area (300,000) 
is the smallest that supports a major 
symphony. Under Victor Alessandro, 
the Oklahoma State Symphony has 
developed from a WPA project into 
a state-wide institution with an au- 
dience that provides it with a $135,000 
annual budget. 

The Oklahoma Chamber Music 
Group, organized by first-chair players 
of the Oklahoma State Symphony, 
made an auspicious beginning in 
October. 

The Metropolitan Opera will ap- 
pear in Oklahoma City in May, pre- 
senting Carmen, with Risé Stevens, 
Ramon Vinay, and Robert Merrill. 
Another item of interest for which 
contracts were signed during the past 
year is the series of coast-to-coast 
broadcasts by the Oklahoma State 
Symphony on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, which began on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11. The thirteen-week 
series will be devoted to the works 
of the composers of the last fifty 
years. 

A renewed interest in string play- 
ing is another of the brighter sides 
of the picture. The schools, in con- 
junction with the symphony, have in- 
corporated’ the teaching of stringed 
instruments in the curriculum of all 
schools, from the elementary schools 
on up. 


Omaha 


The Omaha Symphony is now in 
its fourth season since its post-war 
reorganization, and has consistently 


—Tracy SILVESTER 


operated in the black. A major por- 
tion of its success rests upon the 
musicianship and the administrative 
ability of its conductor, Richard E 
Duncan. On a budget that admits 
of all too few rehearsals for each 
concert, he draws from his musicians 
a response that lifts their playing 
above the ordinary. 

A concerto for harp and orchestra, 
by Rudolph Seidel, former member 
of the Minneapolis Symphony and 
now oboist with the Omaha Sym- 
phony, was played by his daughter, 
Louise. The success of the second 
summer season of Pop concerts at 
Royal Grove, in Peony Park, indicates 
that the plan will be continued next 
summer. The series of Youth Con- 
certs, free to school children, insures 
a growing audience for symphonic 
music. The Joslyn Memorial Art 
Museum champions chamber music 
by mid-western artists. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Philadelphia 


The New Chamber Orchestra, Ifor 
Jones, conductor, devoted a large part 
of its program to first performances 
in this city of seldom-heard works 
by established composers. 

Of major importance was the re- 
vitalization of the Robin Hood Dell. 
The summer season broke all records 
for attendance and box-office income. 
The new, comfortable seats, beauti- 
ful landscaping, and improved visi- 
bility, as well as the popular pro- 
grams, gave this project a new 
impetus. 

Philadelphia seemed to be turning 
a more tolerant ear to contemporary 

(Continued on page 344) 
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works; they even evinced mild en- 
thusiasm at the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s performances of Robert Casa- 
desus’ Piano Concerto, Paul Creston’s 
Fourth Symphony, and pieces by Pro- 
kofieff, Berg, and Schonberg. 

A notable debut was made by the 
young cellist Lorne Munroe, winner 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Youth 
Concert auditions. 

—JANE L. DrepERICHS 


Phoenix 


The Phoenix Symphony, now in 
the middle of its third year, has 
shown progress. The last concert 
in 1948 required the importation of 
a dozen players from Los Angeles. 
In the autumn of 1949, under the 
conductorship of Robert Lawrence, 
only three importations were neces- 
sary, since a number of new residents 
proved to be adequate symphony ma- 
terial, 

The first student concert of large 
proportions was played by the or- 
chestra at the Phoenix Union High 
School Auditorium, with 4,000  stu- 
dents attending the program. 

The Society of Arizona Composers 
offers prizes for the best composition 
of any category at each of its four 
yearly meetings. 

Phoenix now has in operation its 


first television station, known as 
KPHO 





-TV. 
—Mary MILprep WILLIAMS 


Pittsburgh 


For two seasons visiting conduc- 
tors have taken over at the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. The response of the 
players to such men as Charles 
Munch, Victor de Sabata, Paul Paray, 
Rafael Kubelik, Artur Rodzinski, 
and Leonard Bernstein has attracted 
a new audience to the orchestra. The 
finest performance in 1949 was un- 
doubtedly in De Sabata’s presentation 
of Verdi's Requiem. At that time 
Pittsburgh heard for the first time the 
new Downtown Chorale, under Henry 
Mazer’s direction. 


Pittsburgh Concert Society con- 


certs have revealed various budding 
artists; each year brings better singers 
and players, who win dignified public 
recitals in Stephen Foster Memorial 
Hall, a reasonable check for their 
services, and press notices. 

Richard Karp’s management of the 
Opera Society has stimulated the es- 
tablishment of an opera workshop. 
Local singers play smaller roles in 
casts with imported singers. 

The new young audience in Pitts- 
burgh provides good patronage for 
the New Friends of Music and the 
International Society for Contempory 
Music. —J. Frep LissFELT 


Portland, Ore. 


In the past year, the size of Port- 
land audiences has increased, and a 
broadening horizon for youth as per- 
formers and as listeners has been 
evident. Reed College, Portland Uni- 
versity, and Lewis and Clark Uni- 
versity are constantly enlarging their 
musical offerings. 

The Portland Junior Symphony, in 
its 25th year under Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, and the Portland Chamber 
Orchestra, led by Boris Sirpo, as 
well as the colleges, assisted in sup- 
plying the personnel of the Portland 
Symphony. 

The Portland Symphony programs, 
in the spring, included, among other 
novelties, Villa-Lobos’ Choros No. 10, 
with the Portland Symphonic Choir 
assisting, and the world premiere, in 
concert version, of the opera, The 
Dybbuk, by the Portland composer 
David Tamkin. Ernest Bloch con- 
ducted his America in another pro- 


gram. 

In June, the Portland Symphony 
Society, following an _ unsuccessful 
campaign for requisite funds, can- 


celled the 1949-50 season of concerts. 
Mr. Janssen resigned. In July, the 
musicians offered to accept box-office 
receipts from concerts in Portland 
and neighboring towns in lieu of sal- 
aries. Ten concerts, instead of eight- 
een, were scheduled. Under the new 
arrangement, the Symphony Society, 
of which Lawrence Shaw is presi- 
dent, is responsible for the mainte- 
nance fund. James Sample was 
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D. Richard Statile 


DUO-PIANISTS IN PHILADELPHIA 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff discussing with Bohuslav Martinu (right) 
and Eugene Ormandy their forthcoming appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, on March 24 and 25, when they will play Martinu's Concerto for Two 
Pianos, commissioned by and dedicated to them. These performances occur in 
the final part of the pianists’ coast-to-coast tour of seventy engagements 


named as conductor. Phil Hart be- 
came the new manager. 

Two new groups contributed to 
musical advancement—the Friends of 
New Music, founded by Henri Ar- 
cand, presenting Oregon professional 
musicians; and the Portland Col- 
legium Musicum, directed by Rex 
Underwood, at Portland University. 
The first performance in the North- 
west of Bach’s Musical Offering was 
given. 

—JocELYN FouLKES 


Poughkeepsie 


In the fall of 1949, the Community 
Mixed Chorus was organized, under 
the direction of Albert G. Hunter, 
Jr. The group will present concerts 
here, and will also participate in union 
church services and other community 
events. 


Under the sponsorship of the 


Dutchess County Philharmonic, the 
Poughkeepsie Junior League, and 
the local Federation of Musicians, 


programs are offered free of charge 
to school children. 

A change in policy occurred with 
Dutchess County Musical Association, 
oldest of the concert series in the 
city. This year, instead of a major 
concert series, the association is offer- 
ing an intimate group of programs, 
of which the first was a recital by 
Rolf Persinger, violist, at the Ogden 
Mills estate, Staatsburg. 

—MarjorieE Kay JAMINET 


Richmond 


The constant and steady growth of 
music and musical appreciation in 
Richmond is reflected in the large and 
increasing attendance of young people 
at the many concerts this city offers, 
in an auditorium that is among the 
largest in the country. 

For the 28th season, Michaux Moody 
is presenting the Celebrity Series of 
seven concerts, as well as seven extra 
attractions. The Musician’s Club is 
in its 31st season, sponsoring four ma- 
jor events and eight senior-member 
and eight junior-member concerts. 
Many women’s clubs present out- 
standing young, artists. 

The Richmond Choral Society, the 
Richmond Opera Group, and the 
newly formed Virginia State Orches- 
tra present concerts that round out a 
busy musical year. 

Thirty years ago in this city, the 
few major musical events each sea- 
son were attended largely by the old- 
er generation. Today the bulk of the 
audiences are composed of younger 
people, and their familiarity with and 


enthusiasm for music is an encour- 
aging phenomenon. 


Rochester 


The Rochester Philharmonic played 
during the season the following works 
of special note: Berlioz’s The Dam- 
nation of Faust, in concert form, 
with an excellent _ translation by 
Charles Warren Fox; Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra; Stravinsky’s new 
orchestration of Petrouchka; David 
Diamond’s Fourth Symphony; and 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Howard Hanson’s Serenade for Flute, 
Harp, and Strings. 

The Festival of American Music 
featured works by Bimboni, Ives, 
Hansen, Mennin, Phillips, Rogers, 
Ruggles, and Varése. Burrill Phillips’ 
new chamber opera, Don’t We All?, 
was given two performances. 

Bernard Rogers was represented in 
the festival program by an orchestral 
suite from his opera, The Warrior, 
which was produced at the Metropoli- 
tan two years ago. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music and Founder of the festival, 
conducted the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, with José Echaniz as 
soloist, in a performance of Mr. Han- 
son’s piano concerto. Frederick Fen- 
nell conducted the Eastman School 
Little Symphony in a program that 
contained Edgar Varese’s Integrales; 
Portals, and Angels, both by Carl 
Ruggles; and Charles Ives’ Set for 
Theatre Orchestra. Peter Mennin’s 
Third Symphony was performed and 
broadcast over the NBC network by 
the Eastman School Senior Symphony. 

The year also held many other in- 
teresting events. Harvey Biskin played 
Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Per-ussion, and Stravinsky’s Histoire 
du Soldat, assisted by Carl Fuerstner 
and Louis Gordon, pianists, and Elsa 
Jordan, dancer. Carl Fuerstner con- 
ducted the JY Symphony Orchestra 
in Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony. The 
Eastman School Opera Department 
produced Puccini’s Il Tabarro and 
Gianni Schicchi. Herman Genhart 
conducted the Eastman School Chorus 
in Brahms’ Requiem and Howard 
Hanson’s The Lament for Beowulf. 

—Rosert A. WyYKES 


St. Cloud 


The musical backbone of St. Cloud 
is constituted by the Civic Music at- 
tractions (the tenth annual series), 
the Sunday afternoon concerts pre- 
sented by the public school music de- 
partments (the fifteenth annual ser- 
ies), and the Christmas singfest (the 
26th annual event of the kind). Spe- 
cial events in the past year included 
a band clinic for the central Minne- 
sota area, and a musical production, 
Minnesota, staged in celebration of 
the state’s Territorial Centennial. This 
last undertaking enlisted over a hun- 
dred local amateur musicians. Cliff 
Sakry, of St. Cloud, wrote the tunes 
and lyrics, and Harvey Waugh, of 
the Teachers College music faculty, 
arranged them. 


St. Louis 


This city is enjoying one of the 
most voluminous and diversified musi- 
cal seasons in its history. An out- 
standing achievement has been the con- 





—HELEN GALE 
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sistent performance of the St. Louis 
Symphony, under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Few of the regular programs 
fail to include at least one new work. 
In preparation is the Second Sym- 
phony of Fashion, a unique musical 
and dramatic presentation that com- 
bines fashion, music, and the dance. 
This production will be given in cele- 
bration of the seventieth anniversary 
of the Symphcny Society. It has been 
planned, written and produced by the 
Fashion Group of St. Louis. The mu- 
sic will be under the direction of 
Vladimir Golschmann and Harry 
Farbman, with the entire orchestra 
performing; the technical director is 
Richard Barstow; the ballet is in the 
charge of Victoria Cassan; and the 
decor is designed by Watson Barratt. 

Much interest has been aroused by 
the newly formed Ancient String In- 
struments Ensemble, which was or- 
ganized by its director, Jerome Rosen. 
The development of local talent is 
definitely on the upturn, through the 
facilities of the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Workshop, the Artists Presen- 
tation Committee, and the Community 
Music School. 

Under the sponsorship of the Sym- 
phony Society, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association visited St. Louis last 
spring, and another season is an- 
nounced for the coming spring. The 
Municipal Opera is constructing such 
new backstage facilities as rehearsal 
rooms, dressing rooms and_ scenic 
studios. 

—HErBert W. Cost 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Of the purely musical attractions of 
the past season, no hesitation is felt 
in naming as the most interesting the 
two-piano recital by Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff. If memory serves, this 
was the first experience here of this 
medium. Its novelty passed—in a very 
brief time—into acceptance. 

A project, already under way, to 
build an auditorium to seat twice the 
number of the present auditorium in- 
dicates the growth of musical culture 
here. 

— CHRISTOPHER THOMAS 


Salt Lake City 


The Utah Symphony-University of 
Utah presentation of Verdi’s Requiem, 
oti Dec. 9 and 10, under the direction 
of Maurice Abravanel, was an achieve- 
ment of towering proportions. 

The Easter Sunday program, by the 
Tabernacle Choir, served to dedicate 
the new organ in the Latter Day 
Saints Tabernacle. On this occasion, 
the choir sang Brahms’ Requiem with 
Richard Bonelli and Fern Sayre as 
soloists, and Alexander Schreiner as 
organist. The new organ, even larger 
than the old instrument, and voiced 
to suite Baroque music, impressed its 
hearers by the unification of its reg- 
isters and its incisive tone. 

A choral program was given by the 
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M.I.A. combined choruses during the 
organization's 1949 annual conference 
at the Tabernacle. The eighteenth an- 
nual National Gymanfu Ganu, or 
sacred song festival, sponsored by the 
Salt Lake Cambrian Association, drew 
5,000 Welsh choristers to the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle on Sept. 3 and 4, 
where they were directed by William 
Hughes of Cleveland, Ohio. 

—GaiL MARTIN 


San Antonio 


The San Antonio Symphony has 
given many new works. First per- 
formances in America have included 
Richard Strauss’ Suite from Der 
Rosenkavalier; Wolf-Ferrari’s Ritor- 
nello, from I] Campiello; and Chop- 
in’s Polonaise in A flat major, or- 
chestrated by Pick-Mangiagalli. World 
premieres have included Don Gillis’ 
symphonic poem, The Alamo, and the 
revised version of his Symphony No. 
5; Richard Strauss’ Fantasy on The 
Legend of Joseph; and, most recently, 
Gretchaninoff’s symphonic suite from 
the opera Dobrynya Nikitich. On the 
last-named occasion, the composer was 
present. The series of Children’s 
Concerts has gained this year by 
having Mrs. Max Reiter (Pauline 
Wasner Goldsmith) as narrator. 

The sixth Opera Festival will be 
given in mid-February, under Max 
Reiter’s direction. 

—GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


San Diego 


In 1949 the San Diego Symphony 
was revived after a silence of eight 
years. Fabien Sevitzky directed the 
orchestra’s series of five concerts in 
Balboa Park Bowl, and a children’s 
concert in Russ Auditorium. With a 
few exceptions, the orchestra was 
composed of local musicians. 

Balboa Park Bowl, seating 4,000 
(not counting eavesdroppers on the 
grassy banks), was well filled during 
this symphony series, presented on 
Tuesday evenings in August and early 
September. Mr. Sevitzky has been 
re-engaged to conduct a similar series 
next summer. 

Musical history was made in nearby 
Tijuana, Mexico, last October when 
the Orquesta Sinfdénica de Jalapa flew 
up to give the first symphony con- 
certs ever presented in Tijuana. The 
concerts, sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Tijuana, were received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, and the audi- 
torium would not hold all those who 
wished to attend. 

The San Diego Music Council, a 
new organization, has been organized 
to promote and guide musical activi- 
ties in the city and county. Among the 
immediate projects of the Council are 
a new and better music hall for San 
Diego; the development of the music 
section of the Public Library; a cata- 
logue of musical opportunities, list- 
ing all the musical organizations of the 
county; and the planning of large- 
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size music events for the coming San 
Diego Exposition. 
—CONSTANCE HERRESHOFF 


San Francisco 


The San Francisco Symphony has 
established a new series of Saturday 
morning concerts for grammar-grade 
youngsters once a month, with Kurt 
Herbert Adler conducting. Alexander 
Fried is the commentator, and Antonio 
Sotomayor provides the pictorial ma- 
terial. 

The Pacific Opera Company has 
strengthened its position in the local 
opera scene. Its performances are 
often distinctly amateurish, and its 
casts have been known to be entirely 
inadequate. But they have improved, 
and the prospects are bright—as long 
as the company can give so many good 
performances along with the bad ones. 
The chorus and orchestra are from the 


San Francisco Opera Company. Play- 


ing at a $1.80 top, the company offers 
opera to thousands who cannot pay 
the higher price range of the major 
company. 

—Maryjory M. FIsHER 


Santa Fe 


Upon coming to Santa Fe, Hans 
Lange founded the Santa Fe Sin- 
fonietta and Choral Societies. Pro- 
grams devoted largely to works from 
the classic repertory have pleased a 
wide variety of people, and a series of 
concerts for children has met with 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Lange’s work 
with the chorus has also been notable. 
Under the sponsorship of the Santa 
Fe Sinfonietta and Choral Societies, 
Mr. Lange is also presenting a lec- 
ture-recital. 

Another interesting addition to the 
city’s musical life is a series of radio 
programs by Eudora Garrett, guitarist 
and singer, who presents legends and 
music of Old Mexico over Station 
KTRC. Another radio program heard 
weekly over the same station is Radio 
Plaza Musicale, produced by Elsie 
Thompson Hammond, organist at St. 
Francis Cathedral, with this writer 
serving as master of ceremonies. 


Another weekly radio program, 
Museum Moments, also heard over 
KTRC, presents Christine Hayler 


Anderson, playing the organ in the 
State Museum Art Gallery. 
—ALFRED MorANG 


Savannah 


The New Artists Series of recitals 
by Georgia artists, sponsored off 
campus by the University of Georgia, 
opened in the fall with the appearance 
of Hugh Hodgson, pianist, who played 
his own composition, Polka Dots, and 
Ichauway. 

Charles L. Wagner presented the 
double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, with Doris Doree as 
Santuzza. Every seat in the Municipal 
Auditorium was sold. The Armstrong 
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College Glee Club is doing capable 
work under its director, Mary Page 
Smith. The Savannah Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists present- 
ed recitals by Wilbur Hertzell Row- 
and and Jack Broncek. 

—KATHERINE KENNEDY 


Scranton 


The Scranton Community Opera 
Company, Ferdinand Liva, musical di- 
rector, reached new peaks of achieve- 
ment this past season with Bizet’s 
Carmen and Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly. 

The Scranton Philharmonic con- 
tinues to open new horizons with its 
exploration of the works of American 
composers. The Youth Concerts have 
been valuable in insuring appreciative 
future audiences. The number of 
student players invited to play at the 
Youth Concerts is also a notable step 
forward. Summer bands _ concerts 
were presented at Nay Aug Park. 

—Dotores Marte PETERS 


Seattle 


Musicians of the Seattle Symphony 
feel that the 1949-50 season is insur- 
ing a more substantial base for op- 
eration. Whereas at the beginning of 
the 1948 season they were scorned by 
the local symphony board for playing 
on a co-operative basis, this year’s 
mid-season offer to save the season 
by playing for box-office receipts only 
was accepted in an entirely different 
spirit. The board, whose success in 
its sustaining fund campaign was not 
conspicuous, welcomed both this offer 
and that of the Seattle Sales and Ad- 
vertising Club for orchestra promo- 
tion. Through the efforts of the lat- 
ter, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was 
heard in the Civic Auditorium by 
over 5,000, and 3,000 were turned 
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away. The spread of interest in the 
orchestra, shown in continually in- 
creasing attendance; new blood on the 
board; and enthusiasm for the new 
conductor, Manuel Rosenthal, are sig- 
nificant developments. The orchestra, 
although agreeing with Mr. Rosenthal 
in his belief a basic guarantee must 
be set up, voted unanimously to com- 
plete this season’s eight concerts on a 
box-office only basis. 

The city’s development in chamber 
music reflected in the demand this 
year for two such concerts in the 
University of Washington Friends of 
Music series. Stanley Chapple has 
also broken ground in six Opera 
Workshop productions of works new 
to this city—Douglas Moore’s The 
Devil and Daniel Webster; Vaughan 
Williams’ Riders to The Sea; 
Haydn’s The Apothecary; Holst’s Sa- 
vitri; Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas; and 
Vaughan Williams’ Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains, 

The Seattle Summer Opera Com- 
pany gave free concert performances 
for more than 20,000 listeners in Vol- 
unteer Park last summer. 

In the past year, the city has gained 
a repertory dance company. Eleanor 
King and a troupe of sixteen dancers 
go into the Repertory Playhouse this 
spring for their second repertory sea- 
son. 

—SuZANNE MARTIN 


Sioux City 


The musical picture in this mid- 
western city of 90,000 has undergone 
a marked change in the last few 
years; and the change, as it is evi- 
denced by current solo artist and or- 
chestra performances, is one of retro- 
gression rather than progress. 

Whether existing conditions reflect 
a change in general taste and enthu- 
siasm, or whether they may be more 
directly attributed to the arbitrary 
decisions of the community’s “musical 
aristocracy,” is still a moot question. 
Nonetheless, a definite decline may be 
seen in the quality of the programs 
presented by the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and in the symphony orches- 
tra’s Pop concert series. 

The situation as it exists at this 
writing is one of deplorable medioc- 
rity, musically speaking. The Civic 
Music Association’s artists series, pre- 
sumably aimed at offering the finest 
available artists performing the best 
in vocal and instrumental music (and 
the dance), has in the past years 
brought—with splendid success—per- 
formers of such unquestioned artistry 
as Lawrence Tibbett, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Fritz Kreisler, Ezio Pinza, 
Marian Anderson, a Metropolitan 
Opera ensemble, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, and Ballet Theatre. 

The present sad state of affairs can 
best be pictured by a glance at the 
1949-50 artists series of concerts. Out 
of seven concerts, three were nothing 
more nor less than novelties—a mu- 
sical-comedy and motion picture star, 
a team of night-club comedy dancers, 
and a piano quartet. 

The situation as regards the sym- 
phony orchestra’s only series of con- 
certs—five Pop concerts played 
through the winter months—is rather 
one of confusion than of established 
mediocrity. Since these programs 
were inaugurated to provide the fa- 
miliar in classical music—admittedly 
an admirable educational project— 
they are first of all dedicated to that 
end. Occasionally, however, the or- 
chestra secures outstanding soloists, 
and at such times both contemporary 
and classical compositions of merit 
are presented with no little success. 
Thus the Pop concerts of necessity 
double as the community’s only series 
of serious orchestral concerts. The 
fault lies with the failure of a refer- 
endum vote introduced to authorize 
passage of a small tax levy law to in- 
sure at least partial civic support of 
the orchestra. 

At least the musical standards of 
the community are being preserved in 
the Morningside College Conserva- 


tory of Music. Throughout the year, 
faculty members and students of the 
conservatory offer highly satisfying 
concerts, oratorios, recitals, and other 
musical events, with no concession to 
popular appeal. 

—Bitt DarDEN 


Spartanburg 


A planned program to develop an 
appreciation of good music in children 
was translated into action when Ed- 
win Gerschefski, dean of the Converse 
College School of Music and director 
of the Spartanburg Music Foundation, 
pointed out that the local symphony 
orchestra was faced with “a famine of 
strings.” At the instigation of Mr. 
Gerschefski and Robert M. Carlisle, 
president of the foundation, E. B. 
Hallman, superintendent of schools, 
added a string teacher to the public 
school faculty. Orchestras have been 
formed in the junior high schools, and 
the orchestral program in the senior 
high school has been expanded. 

The 1949 season also marked the 
beginning of a symphony concert ser- 
ies for young listeners under the 
sponsorship of the Junior Charity 
League. 

Opera was represented by the fes- 
tival production of Gounod’s The 
Frantic Physician in which Converse 
College and Spartanburg Junior Col- 
lege singers collaborated with the fes- 
tival group. In addition to the chil- 
dren’s concerts, the Spartanburg Sym- 
phony gave three other programs here, 
and played twice in neighboring cities. 

—Davip W. Rep 


Spokane 


Interest in and support of the 
Spokane Philharmonic are constantly 
growing. Financial problems are ever 
present, as they are with practically 
all symphony orchestras, but the 
women’s auxiliary, organized in Oc- 
tober 1948, has supplemented the year- 
ly budget through various projects, 
and plans are under way to enlarge 
their activity. Mrs. James R. Saun- 
ders is the auxiliary president. 

Cecil Enlow, of Lewis and Clark 
High School, has brought a choir of 
ninety mixed voices to a high level. 
The yearly Music Festival, held in 
May, is an outlet for discovering new 
talent. 

The recital of Patrice Munsel, Spo- 
kane-born soprano, who appeared in 
December as one of the Roy Goodman 





Greater Artist Series of 1948-49, was 

a high point of the year. Season’ tick- 

ets were completely sold in June. 
—Mase_ WaTROUS 


Springfield, Ohio 


Since the engagement of Guy Tay- 
lor as its conductor, in the fall of 
1948, the Springfield Symphony has 
undergone a remarkable transforma- 
tion. The orchestra now plays to a 
near-capacity audience of 2,200 at each 
performance, as compared to an aver- 
age attendance of 800 to 1,000 two 
seasons ago. The number of con- 
certs has been increased from four to 
nine, and the orchestra’s budget has 
grown by over 200 per cent. 

Mr. Taylor has made it his policy 
to include works of contemporary 
American composers on all programs, 
Performances of works by William 
Schuman, Samuel Barber, Morton 
Gould, Homer Keller, William Bergs- 
ma, and others, have been given. In 
the spring of 1949, Mr. Taylor or- 
ganized the Springfield Civic Chorus, 

Also inaugurated was a Young 
Artist's Competition, planned as an 
annual affair, which grants the win- 
ners opportunities to appear as soloist 
with the orchestra. A Training Or- 
chestra was formed at the beginning 
of the current season . 

—ANNA Marie TENNANT 


Syracuse 


Through the efforts of Mrs. H. 
Winfield Chapin, and Alexander Ca- 
purso, director of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Music, the Syracuse 
Symphony Society, Inc., was founded. 
On Dec. 8, the first concert was giv- 
en. 

The revival of the Syracuse Phil- 
harmonic, incorporated in 1942, has 
become a reality. The orchestra is 
an all-professional organization, with 
Nicholas Gualillo, head of the Syra- 
cuse Conservatory of Music, as con- 
ductor. On Jan. 7, 1950, its first con- 
cert, popular in nature, was given. 

—Harris Pine 


Terre Haute 


The Terre Haute Civic and Teach- 
ers College Symphony greatly en- 
hanced its prestige in its opening con- 
cert this fall, under the direction of 
its youthful leader, James W. Barnes. 

The year had its minor disappoint- 

(Continued on page 347) 
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American Scene 


(Continued from page 346) 
ments, such as the failure of the 
Civic Music Association, for the third 
consecutive year, to present a solo 
piano recital in a community that 
has always favored highly such a 
form of musical entertainment. School 
music productions were scarcely up 
to the level of previous years. 

—Freperick L. Brack, Jr. 


Tulsa 


The most significant development in 
music, not only in Tulsa, but in the 
entire State of Oklahoma, is with- 
out doubt the phenomenal growth of 
the one - and -a - half - year-old Tulsa 
Philharmonic. 

Until the advent of Arthur Brown 
and the Tulsa Philharmonic, the State 
of Oklahoma possessed only one sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Mr. Brown, then conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony, was engaged to 
conduct the newly organized Tulsa 
Philharmonic in a series of five con- 
certs in the winter of 1948-49. Al- 
though he remained conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony, he flew to Tulsa 
a week before each scheduled concert, 
to rehearse the orchestra. By the end 
of the first year, Tulsa was ready for 
a real symphony orchestra, and the 
Board of the Tulsa Philharmonic en- 
gaged Mr. Brown as resident conduc- 
tor for the 1949-50 series of seven 
concerts. 

In addition to the increased num- 
ber of subscription concerts, the Phil- 
harmonic is also presenting a series 
of Youth Concerts. Mrs. Charles W. 
Bliss, organizer and president of the 
Women’s Association of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Society, and her asso- 
ciation members have taken the lead 
in promoting and financing the orches- 
tra. The Tulsa Philharmonic Society 
Board of Directors is now engaged in 
_ for an expanded season in 1950- 





—JULIE BLAKELY 
Utica 


Instrumental music attracted in- 
creased attendance in Utica. The 
Utica Civic Symphony, in the fall of 
1949, decided to continue for the sea- 
son. The society decided that during 
the current season local artists would 
be presented as soloists. 


The Utica Symphonette, organizea 
in 1949 from the city’s leading play- 
ers, toured upstate New York towns. 

The Utica Eisteddfod, in May, at- 
tracted choruses from as far south as 
Scranton, Penna., and as far north as 
Canada. Leading musical clubs which 
continued to thrive were the Etude, 
B Sharp, and Maennerchor. 

—Ettis K. BALDWIN 


Waco 


The single leading event of the 
year was the local production of an 
operatic double bill, Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi and Kurt Weill’s Down in 
the Valley, the latter the first per- 
formance in the Southwest. The bill 
was entirely a Baylor University pro- 
duction. It was given three times. 

Five annual productions of opera, 
entirely home-produced, have now been 
given. The first was Pagliacci, with 
Bela Rozsa conducting. Under Daniel 
Sternberg’s direction, The Gondoliers, 
The Pirates of Penzance, and The 
Marriage of Figaro have had runs of 
three nights in successive years. 

The Waco Symphony Society be- 
gan its tenth season with the Nov. 
23 concert. The symphony, entirely 
professional, was made possible 
through the cooperation of the San 
Antonio Symphony, and offered con- 
certs with artist soloists throughout 
the entire period of the war, without 
interruption. 

The sponsorship of the annual 
Bach Festival by the Waco Music 
Teachers Association, Baylor Univer- 
sity Music School, and the city schools 
has been a splendid example of city- 
wide co-operation in music. Plans are 
being made to celebrate the Bach bi- 
centennial this spring. 

The Baylor University Symphony, 
on Dec. 6, offered the premiere in the 
Southwest of Don Gillis’ The Man 
Who Invented Music. The $1,500,000 
Texas Masonic Buildin was dedicated 
with a symphony concert. The Uni- 
versity Band is presenting concerts 
of symphonic proportions. Several 
premieres have been offered. The 
Baylor University Faculty String 
Quartet, soloists, and other small en- 
sembles have produced some of the 
best music of the year. 

—Roxy GROVE 


Washington 


The year 1949 marked a significant 
turning point in the leadership of the 
National Symphony. On March 16, 
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BACH CELEBRATION IN WACO 
Going over a score togather in preparation for a concert in the annual Bach 
festival in Waco, Texas, are Gid Waldrop, conductor of the Baylor University 
Symphony; Daniel Sternberg, dean of music at the Texas university; Willis A. 
Quant, pianist; Joseph Terkula, cellist; and Lino Bartoli, violinist—all participants. 


the late Hans Kindler, who founded 
the orchestra in 1931, made his fare- 
well appearance as its conductor, his 
resignation having been announced on 
Nov. 30, 1948, together with the an- 
nouncement of Howard Mitchell’s ap- 
pointment. Former first cellist and 
associate conductor, Mr. Mitchell’s 
first appearance as conductor was on 
Oct. 26, 1949. He has since then 
given every indication of proving to 
be a more than capable leader and a 
man of initiative, as is shown, for 
instance, by his programming for the 
1949-50 season of some twenty works 
never before played by the orchestra, 
and in his development of the school 
music program of the orchestra. 
Washington’s choral forces also saw 
a change. Louis Potter, founder of 
the Washington Choral Society eight- 
een years ago, resigned as its director, 
conducting Haydn’s The Creation, on 
March 28, in his farewell appearance. 
Paul Callaway, already director of 
the Cathedral Choral Society, took 
Mr. Potter’s place. The Washington 
Choral Society continues as a sepa- 
rate organization, although its con- 
certs will be given jointly with the 
Cathedral Choral Society. 
—CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


Wheeling 


The Wheeling Symphony celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary on June 30, 
and started its third decade by mov- 
ing from the Virginia Theatre, capa- 
city 1,500, to the Capitol Theater, ca- 
pacity 3,000. 

The Opera Workshop, a compara- 
tively new musical group, presented 
Debussy’s The Blessed Damozel and 
the Prologue and Coronation Scene, 
from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, 
with the Wheeling Symphony on 
April 28. On Dec. 18 this same group, 
in cohjunction with the orchestra, 
gave a free concert of Christmas mu- 
sic, including Britten’s A Ceremony of 
Carols, in the Virginia Theatre. 

—MontTana X. MENARD 


e e 

Wichita 

The most significant change in the 
musical scene occurred with the resig- 
nation, in January, of Orien Dalley, 
conductor of the Wichita Symphony. 
Mr. Dalley conducted the symphony 
during its organization and what 
might be termed its struggling years. 
He will finish out the season as con- 
ductor. As yet his successor for 
1950-51 has not been named by the 
Wichita Symphony Society board. 

Evidence that the interest in music 
is becoming increasingly widespread 
is demonstrated by the ease with which 
concert series sell out to capacity 


audiences. This growth owes much to 
the music appreciation fostered during 
the past two decades in the public 
schools and at the two universities, 
Wichita and Friends. 

_ The Wichita Symphony again of- 
fered the Naftzger Youth Talent 
Award with prizes of $300 and two 
separate $150 awards to vocal and 
instrumental winners. The Wichita 
Choral Society, which has grown from 
a nucleus of University of Wichita 
students to include voices from the en- 
tire city, presented its usual Messiah 
at Christmas time. The opera work- 
shop at the University of Wichita 
and the Friends University Eliza- 

(Continued on page 348) 
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bethan Madrigal Singers are other 
attractive new organizations. 

—Lots BURRELL 


Wilkes-Barre 


The diversified ethnological groups 
of this anthracite center—Americans 
and Lithuanian, Welsh, Polish, and 
Russian ancestry—are now presenting, 
or sponsoring, concerts of major im- 
portance in the community’s leading 
concert auditorium. Last spring, Lith- 
uanian-American organizations pre- 
sented Polyna Stoska in Irem Temple. 
The affair was so successful that a 
second annual concert was scheduled. 
At the end of 1948, two Welsh groups 
the St. David’s Society and the 
Senior Cambrian Club—presented 
John Charles Thomas in Irem Temple, 
and the magnitude of community sup- 
port soon led to the organization of 
an annual Gymanfa Ganu in the same 
hall. Additional singing festivals were 
presented, the most recent one on 
Jan. 15. 

Polish-American organizations of 
Wyoming Valley presented Witold 
Malcuzynski, in November, in con- 
junction with the Wilkes College De- 
partment of Music. The Russian- 
American segment of the population 
has likewise taken its place among 
major sponsoring groups; on Dec. 15, 
under the leadership of the Holy 
Resurrection Russian Church, the Don 
Cossack Chorus sang in Irem Temple. 

The Wyoming Valley Oratorical 
Society, in its second season, has gone 
on to new heights; and bands and 
choruses are flourishing as never be- 
fore. Churches, clubs, and civic so- 
cieties, in their own local spheres, 
are seething now with the greatest 
musical activity in their history. 

—EMMANUEL WINTERS 


Winston-Salem 


The Winston-Salem Symphony has 
developed into a unit of improved 
caliber and sound financial footing. 
During its first two years of ex- 
istence, the growing pains of a new 
symphony had hit it severely, making 
its financial standing insecure. During 
1949, however, the management was 
taken over by a young businessman, 
Paul Kolb, who set up a symphony 
association, using membership dues as 
a financial backlog for program plan- 
ning. Players were screened, new ones 
added, and contracts negotiated on a 
more satisfactory basis. Two success- 
ful concerts were presented in the 
spring. 

Late in the summer, a group of 
choir singers organized the Civic Ora- 
torio Society. A second large choral 
group was organized in November. 
For many years, a part of the Morav- 
ian observance of Easter in Winston- 
Salem has been a presentation of The 








Seven Last Words of Christ by the 
congregations of Moravian churches 
of the community. 

Late in 1949, the group formed 
itself into a permanent chorus for the 
presentation of other works during 
the year. 

An Arts Council was organized in 
August, bringing together a majority 
of the music and art groups in the 
city. The council has a_ three-fold 
purpose: (1) to co-ordinate fund 
raising, (2) to serve as a Clearing 
house for scheduling events, and (3) 
to promote the arts through a co- 
ordinated program of public relations. 
Paul Kolb was elected president. 

—FRANCES GRIFFIN 


Worcester 


The year 1949 brought two impor- 
tant new musical developments to the 
Worcester scene—the debut of a 
streamlined chorus, under Boris Gold- 
ovsky, new director of the Worcester 
Festival; and the founding of the 
Worcester County Young Artists 
Recitals. 

The revised Festival Chorus was 
the product of rigid auditions, de- 
pleting the numbers from 450 to 300. 

The Worcester County Young Art- 
ists Recitals are sponsored by seven 
established local organizations for the 
purpose of discovering young talent 
in Worcester and Worcester County. 
Eighteen soloists, all under the age 
of 25, were selected by audition, and 
are being presented in a series of 
six concerts. The first of these con- 
certs have drawn capacity audiences. 

The Worcester Youth Orchestra 
played two concerts for capacity au- 
diences, and has increased its finan- 
cial resources to the extent that sev- 
eral scholarships are now available 
to members who need financial as- 
sistance to continue their musical 
education. 

The Little Symphony, with a mem- 
bership of 25 professional musicians, 
gave two free concerts, by courtesy 
of the Radio and Transcription Fund 
of the Federation of Musicians. 

The fifth annual All-Creeds Concert 
was given by the Worcester Associa- 
tion of Church Musicians. Five 
hundred singers, recruited from twenty 
local churches, sang liturgical music 
of many denominations. 

Concerts of major importance given 
within Worcester’s city limits during 
1949 numbered 75. Those given in 
adjoining communities increased the 
number by 25. 

—RAyYMOND Morin 


Youngstown 


The summer of 1949 saw the in- 
auguration of a series of Pop con- 
certs by the Youngstown Symphony. 
It was decided to give Youth an op- 
portunity in these concerts, and solo- 
ists were chosen from local musi- 
cians, many of whom had had no 


previous professional appearances. The 
summer series of Pop concerts has 
been augmented by a winter series, 
on Saturday evenings. 

Another development in the musi- 
cal life of Youngstown, was the for- 
mation at Strouss-Hirshberg Music 
Center of a Civic Symphony and a 
Junior Symphony. The former is 
composed of former musicians now 
otherwise inactive in their profession, 
and the latter, is made up of younger 
musicians, whose training may qualify 
them for membership in the Youngs- 
town Symphony. 

—ALBERT H. DOWLING 


Symphony Season 
Continues in Portland 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Patrice Munsel, 
soprano, was soloist at the Portland 
Symphony’s second concert of the 
season, on Dec. 12, conducted by 
James Sample. The orchestra played 
Mozart’s Symphony in C major 
(Jupiter), Tchaikovsky's Romeo and 
Juliet, Griffes’ The Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan, and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde. Miss Munsel sang arias and 
songs with the orchestra. 

James Sample conducted a special 
performance of Handel’s Messiah on 
Dec. 19, with the Portland Symphony 
and Symphonic Choir—125 voices, 
trained by Robert Zimmerman. The 
soloists were Brunetta Mazzolini, 
Muriel Maxwell, Robert Johnson, and 
Wilton J. Slocum. The woodwinds in 
the orchestra were increased, to ap- 
proximate more closely Handel’s 
orchestra for Messiah. 

Louis Kaufman, violinist, returned 
to Portland, his home city, to appear 
with the Portland Symphony on Jan. 
9, playing Khachaturian’s Violin Con- 
certo and Saint-Saéns’ Havanaise. 
Mr. Sample conducted, and the pro- 
gram also included the Overture to 
Wagner’s The Flying Dutchman; 
Fauré’s Pelléas et Mélisande; and 
Strauss Death and Transfiguration. 

The Apollo Club opened its 59th 
season with a concert under its new 
conductor, Mark Daniels. The soloists 
were Violet Andersen, soprano, and 
two members of the club, Harold 
Andersen, baritone, and Robert Mac- 
Donald, tenor. The accompanists were 
George H. Henriksen and Margaret 
Steinmetz. 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, gave his 
first recital in Portland at the Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft Auditorium. He 
was warmly received. 

—JOcELYN FOULKES 


Posthumous Honors 
Given to Ginette Neveu 


Paris.—Ginette Neveu, French vio- 
linist who was killed in an airplane 
crash last fall, has been posthumously 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and given the citation of the 
Order of the Nation. 


Beethoven Ninth 
Performed in Seattle 


SEATTLE—The first half of the 
Seattle Symphony’s season under 
Manuel Rosenthal, musical director 
and conductor, and Eugene Linden, 
resident conductor, reached its climax 
on Jan. 9, when 5,500 people heard 
Mr. Rosenthal conduct Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, at the Civic Audi- 
torium. Two thousand people were 
turned away from the concert, which 
used members of six local choruses 
and the following soloists: Claudine 
Verneuil (Mrs. Rosenthal), Margaret 
Myles, William Kirby, and Sten Eng- 
lund. 

Soloists for the symphony season, 
which this year includes thirteen con- 
certs, are Lili Kraus, Joseph Szigeti, 
Mischa Elman, Claudio Arrau, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, and Moura Lympany, 

Cecilia Schultz, who offered five 
performances by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo earlier this year, will 
bring Ballet Theatre into the Metro- 
politan Theatre for four perform- 
ances in February. Mrs. Schultz con- 
tinues her Greater Artist Series. 

New additions to Seattle’s artistic 
life this season include the Proscen- 
ium Opera Company; the Eleanor 
King Dance Company, which has al- 
ready given five concerts of modern 
dance at the Repertory Theatre and 
has announced a spring season; and a 
Christmas Ship that cruises Seattle 
waterways with seasonal music. 

Because of the success of the Sum- 
mer Light Opera Company, in Volun- 
teer Park, Paul V. Brown, park 
superintendent, succeeded in securing 
an increased appropriation from the 
city council for summer music. 
Gustave Stern is musical conductor 
of this project. 

Alexander Schneider had two ex- 
cellent houses when he performed, on 
consecutive nights, the six Bach 
sonatas for solo violin. This was a 
presentation of the University of 
Washington, which sponsors a folk- 
music series, a dance series, chamber 
music concerts, and opera workshop 
performances. 

—SUZANNE ManrtIN 


Waukesha Symphony Plays 
Twentieth-Century Music 


WAUKESHA, W1s.—The Waukesha 
Symphony, conducted by Milton We- 
ber, now in its third season, will give 
its next concert on Feb. 8. The pro- 
gram will include Gershwin’s An 
American in Paris, Prokofieff’s Clas- 
sical Symphony, Stravinsky's Suite 
No. 2, Kodaly’s Hary Janos Suite, and 
waltzes from Strauss’ Der Rosenkava- 
lier. Other programs this season have 
presented such works as William Wal- 
ton’s Henry the Fifth Suite, Villa- 
Lobos’ Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5, 
and Milhaud’s Kentuckiana. 
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RECORDS 


Ellen Ballon Records 
Villa-Lobos Piano Concerto 








The Piano Concerto by Heitor 
Vilia-Lobos, his first work in that 
form, has been brilliantly recorded by 
the Canadian pianist, Ellen Ballon, 
and the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande, conducted by Ernest Anser- 
met, for London. The concerto is 
dedicated to Miss Ballon. When 
Villa-Lobos was in New York on a 
visit, in 1945, he met Miss Ballon and 
agreed to compose a concerto for her. 
He completed the score in the spring 
of 1945 in Rio de Janeiro. Since then, 
Miss Ballon has performed it widely, 
not only in Brazil but in other coun- 
tries. 

It is the performance by Miss 
Ballon and the orchestra under Mr. 
Ansermet, rather than the intrinsic 
qualities of the music, that makes this 
recording exciting. Throughout the 
twenty-seven-minute duration of the 
concerto, the pianist and orchestra are 
called upon for effects of the utmost 
rhythmic incisiveness and_ technical 
élan. Miss Ballon plays the enor- 
mously intricate and difficult solo part 
with unflagging zest and clarity, and 
Mr. Ansermet works wonders with the 
lurid colors of the orchestration and 
the tangle of cross-rhythms. The con- 
certo itself is much ado about nothing. 
Villa-Lobos has used the piano more 
efficiently in other compositions, as an 
integral part of the orchestra. He 
seems self-conscious in writing for it 
as a solo instrument, and the musical 
materials of his concerto are banal. 

The concerto is in four movements, 
the first two of which are closely re- 
lated in character and development. It 
opens with a turbulent Allegro, into 
which the piano plunges with a cas- 
cade of octaves and other figurations, 
after a brief, coloristic orchestral in- 
troduction. Despite the vigor of the 
music, it seems contrived and bom- 
bastic. In the third movement, An- 
dante, in free passacaglia form, the 
music gains perceptibly in line’ and 
continuity; but the extended cadenza 
for the piano, at the close of it, is 
lacking in salient ideas or musical 
logic. Only in the final Rondo does 
the composer employ the unmistakable 
syncopations of Brazilian folk music. 
Miss Ballon keeps the rhythms dis- 
tinct and does everything she can to 
make the music convincing. 


—R. S. 
Bartok: Music for String Instru- 
ments, Percussion, and _ Celesta. 
Los Angeles Chamber Society, 


Harold Byrns, conductor. (Capitol). 
High on the list of Barték’s works 
stands this unconventional piece— 
neither a suite nor a symphony, in 
the conventional sense of the word, 
but a novel set of four movements 
related primarily by the unusual 




















Ernest Ansermet, conductor of the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, and Ellen 
Ballon discuss their recording of Heitor’ Villa-Lobos’ First Piano Concerto, 
which London has just released. Antal Dorati is the interested bystander 


texture of their scoring. This mu- 
sic proves that an innovative and 
wholly original composition need 
not be deficient in either beauty of 
utterance or technical mastery. 
Harold Byrns’ Los Angeles Cham- 
ber Symphony plays it with admir- 
able color and precision. 

—C. S. 


Dvorak: Violin Concerto, A minor. 
Georg Kulenkampff, violinist; Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, Eugen Jochum 
conducting. (Capitol). Violinists 
nowadays are so intent upon repeat- 
ing endlessly the concertos of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Brahms, and Tchaikovsky that they 
seem to have forgotten the beautiful 
Dvorak Concerto, which once oc- 
cupied its rightful place in our con- 
cert programs. From start to finish, 
except for a very few weak mo- 
ments in the finale, the concerto is 
an inspired work, handsomely writ- 
ten for the solo instrument, effect- 
ively orchestrated, and in every way 
attractive to the audience. If we 
cannot hear it in concerts, we can 
at least be grateful for this splen- 
did recording of a performance by 
Georg Kulenkampff, who was con- 
sidered before the war to be a 
leading exponent of the musicianly 
Joachim school of violin playing. 


FRANGCAIX: Concertino, for piano and 
orchestra. Jean Francaix, pianist; 
Berlin Philharmonic, Leo Borchard 
conducting. Serenade for Twelve 
Instruments. Hamburg Chamber 
Orchestra, Eugen Jochum, con- 
ductor. (Capitol). The rippling 
little Concertino is brightly set 
forth, in witty, conversational 


fashion, with the composer as a 
fleet soloist. A kindred work (oc- 
cupying the reverse side of the 
33 1/3 r.p.m. record, and issued sep- 
arately at 78 r.p.m. speed), the 
Concerto for Twelve Instruments, 
is a trifle more attenuated in its 
charms. Though both recordings 
are re-pressings of German Tele- 
funken records made before the 
war, the tone quality is perfectly 
satisfactory. —C. S. 


Mozart: Sonata No. 8, C major, K. 
296, for violin and piano. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; Emanuel Bay, 
pianist. (RCA Victor). Mr. Hei- 
fetz and Mr. Bay give an immacu- 
late performance which may seem 
overpolished and emotionally de- 
tached to some Mozarteans. The 
recording is as clear and accurate 
as the playing. 

—R. S. 


RCA Victor Adds 
LP Records to Output 


RCA Victor has announced that it 
will make 33 1/3 rpm records, similar 
to Columbia LP records. It will 
make available its library of music 
on discs of three speeds—78 rpm, the 
former standard speed; 45 rpm, 
which RCA Victor instituted last 
January, and 33 1/3. 


Margaret Truman Signs 
Contract with RCA Victor 


RCA Victor has signed Margaret 
Truman to an exclusive, long-term 
recording contract. The young so- 
prano is scheduled to make her first 
Red Seal records on completion of 
this season’s tour. 





Masons Publish 
Sibelius Ritual Music 


The Grand Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the State of New 
York, has just published in one vol- 
ume a revised version of Jean Si- 
belius’ Masonic Ritual Music. The 
work now comprises twelve sections 
instead of the nine in the original ver- 
sion, which was presented to the 
lodge in 1935 by the Grand Lodge of 
Finland. 

The Finnish composer, who is a 
Mason, has included in his ritual 
music a piece for piano or organ; a 
song inspired by Schiller; an instru- 
mental piece called Confucius; a 
hymn; a march in two parts, " the 
second part with words, inspired by 
Goethe; a song inspired by J. A 
Simelius; a song with words by Vic- 
tor Rydberg, with a chorus arranged 


. for four voices; an ode to fraternity; 


a hymn; a funeral march; an ode ar- 
ranged for solo and quartet; and the 
hymn from Finlandia, with words by 
Waino Sola. + 

Marshall Kernochan, past Grand 
Treasurer of the Grand Lodge, edited 
the publication and prepared the Eng- 
lish texts with the assistance of Toivo 
H. Nekton. Now available for 
Masonic use only, the music may be 
released in part for public presenta 
tion at a later date. 


Emanuel Ondricek Forms 
Violin Artist Ensemble 


Emanuel Ondricek has formed the 
Ondricek Violin Artist Ensemble of 
New York, which he conducts in pro- 
grams of music for violins alone or 
with piano or organ. Works by Tele- 
mann, Purcell, Pisendel, Paganini, 
Martinu, the conductor, and others are 
included in the programs, which avoid 
transcriptions and arrangements. Mr. 
Ondricek has his studios in Carnegie 


Hall. 


Mills Appoints Marks 
Director of Publicity 


Melvin Marks has succeeded 
3ernard Kalban as director of pub- 
licity and advertising for Mills Music, 
Inc. Mr. Kalban has become manager 
of the Ethel Smith Music Corpora- 
tion, where he! will co-ordinate the 
organist’s publishing activities and 
personal appearances. Mr. Marks 
was formerly Mr. Kalban’s assistant 


at Mills. 


Lorenz Names Peery 
New Associate Editor 


Dayton, On1o.—The Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Company has added Rob Roy 
Peery to its staff as associate editor. 
The former editor-in-chief of Theo- 
dore Presser Company and music 
editor of The Etude has also com- 
posed and edited several volumes of 
organ and choral music. 
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Gil Reath 


Igor Gorin enjoys a reunion with Viktor Fuchs in the latter's vocal studio 
in Hollywood. Mr. Fuchs was at one time the concert baritone’s instructor 


Lorenz Announces 
Competition Winners 


Dayton, On1o.—The prize-winning 
compositions in the Lorenz Publish- 
ing Company's sixtieth anniversary 
church music competitions, conducted 
last fall, have been announced. In the 
anthem division, first prize was 
awarded to Oh, Praise the Lord, by 
Camil Van Hulse; second prize to 
Streams in the Desert, by Gerald F. 
Frazee. Third prizes went to Breathe 
on Me, Breath of God, by John M. 
Rasley; A Psalm of Confidence, by 
Lewys Thomas; and Great is the 
Lord, by Van Denman Thompson; 
and fourth prizes to Hymn to _ the 
Trinity, by Maria Schmitz; Still, Still, 
with Thee, by Chester Nordman ; and 
God’s House, by Lynda P. Loucks. In 
the organ division, first prize was 
awarded to The Tranquil Heart, by 
Thomas J. Filas; second prize to 
Hour of Worship, by Arsene Siegel; 
and third prizes to Canzonetta, by 
Gertrude H. Richolson, and Twilight 
in the Cathedral, by Camil Van Hulse. 
All works will be published in the 
Lorenz church music periodicals. 


Santa Barbara School 
Announces Summer Session 


SANTA Barpara, Carir. — The 
Music Academy of the West will 
open an eight-week summer session on 
July 7. Two new courses will be 
given—one in woodwinds and wood- 
wind ensemble, conducted by Simon 
Kovar, and one for pianists in cham- 
ber music and accompanying, con- 


ducted by Joanna Graudan. Other 
members of the faculty include Darius 
Milhaud, Richard Lert, Martial Sing- 
her, Soulima Stravinsky, Roman 
Totenberg, Jascha Veissi, Nikolai 
Graudan, Charles Jones, Madeleine 
Milhaud, Evelina Colorni, Richard 
Hale, and Mildred Couper. The study 
program will be augmented by con- 
certs by faculty members, students, 
and such guest artists as Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky and Maggie Teyte. 


Kosciuszko Foundation 


Plans Scholarship Awards 


Two Chopin Scholarships of $1,000 
each will be awarded by the Koscius- 
zko Foundation, 15 East 65th St., 
New York City, during the 1950-51 
season, in the fields of piano playing 
and composition. The aw ards are open 
to citizens or legal residents of the 
United States, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five. Pianists 
who have made extensive tours under 
professional management will be in- 
eligible. Applications should be filed 
by April 1. 


Presser Names Foy 
General Sales Manager 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. — Theodore 
Presser Company has appointed Cla- 
rence A. Foy general sales manager 
of the company. In addition to his 
former duties as sales manager of the 
dealer division, Mr. Foy will assume 
the duties of Robert H. Rabe, sales 
manager of the professional division, 
who retired recently. 
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Michaels Memorial 
Announces Contest 


Cuicaco—The first annual compe- 
tition for the Michaels Memorial 
Music Award, presented under the 
direction of the Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation, will be held this spring. 
The contest is open to any amateur 
or professional musician, eighteen or 
older, who is an American citizen or 
who has shown intention of becom- 
ing a citizen. Candidates in voice or 
any instrument lending itself to or- 
chestral performance, other than the 
organ, are eligible. Auditions will be 
held in May in Chicago, and the finals 
will be held in June. The winner 
will be awarded a personal _appear- 
ance on radio station WGN in June, 
a $1,000 scholarship for further musi- 
cal study, and an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony at the 1951 Ra- 
vinia Festival. The Michaels Me- 
morial Fund was established by 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. 
Michaels, of Highland Park, IIl., who 
were fatally injured in an air col- 
lision over Coventry, England, in 
February, 1949. Applications for the 
competition must be mailed not later 
than March 15, and entry forms are 
obtainable from the fund at 122 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 


Helen Jepson Joins 


Bergen College Faculty 


Helen Jepson has joined the faculty 
of Bergen Junior College, in Teaneck, 
N. J., and will begin teaching with the 
spring semester. At the same time, a 
scholarship has been established at the 
college in the name of the American 
soprano, which is open to high school 
graduates who wish to prepare for a 
singing career. Miss Jepson is also 
opening New York and _ suburban 
studios. She will give private lessons 
on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 200 
West 58th Street, New York City, 
and on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
75 Harvard Street, Closter, N. J. 


NFMC Announces 


Young Composers Contest 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has announced the terms of the 
eighth annual Young Composers Con- 
test. Cash awards will be made in 
three classifications—a composition for 
solo wood wind and string orchestra, 
not more than ten minutes long; a 
chamber-music work for not more 
than three instruments, not more than 
seven minutes long; and an unaccom- 
panied choral work based on an 
American text, not more than five 
minutes long. First and second prizes 
in the first category will be $100 and 
$50; in the second and third categories 
they will be $50 and $25. The contest 
is open to American citizens between 
the ages of sixteen and 25. No works 
that have been published, performed 
under professional auspices, or won a 
prize will be considered. Further in- 
formation is available from Francis J. 
Pyle, Drake University, Des Moines 
11, lowa. 


Agency Formed 
For Accompanists 


An accompanists’ agency was 
formed recently under the name Ac- 
companists Unlimited. Directed by 
Norma Waldon, it will serve as a 
clearing house for pianists for choral, 
dance, and operatic groups; instru- 
mentalists; and singers. Pianists who 
enroll in the organization are first 
auditioned and then classified accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Ac- 
companists Unlimited, which is being 
established on a nation-wide basis, has 
its headquarters at 16 West 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Little Orchestra 
Opens Newark Series 


Newark, N. J.—On Jan. 8, the 
Griffith Music Foundation opened the 
Candlelight Series, played by the Little 
Orchestra, under Thomas Scherman’s 
direction, in the Mosque Theatre, 
Marian Anderson was the soloist in 
the first program. In the three ad- 
ditional programs of the series, the 
soloists include Italo Tajo, Jan. 29; 
Artie Shaw, Feb. 19; and Isaac Stern, 
March 12. On March 16, the founda- 
tion’s Symphony Series will present 
the Little Orchestra in a concert per- 
formance of Gluck’s Orfeo ed Eury- 
dice, assisted by the Westminster 
Choir; Kathleen Ferrier as Orfeo; 
Ann Ayars as Eurydice; and Louisa 
Kinlock as Eros. 


Dance Tour Opened 
By Ryder and Frankel 


The dance team of Mark Ryder 
and Emily Frankel gave the initial 
concert on their first transcontinental 
tour, at Purdue University, on Jan. 
14. Sixteen other cities will be visited, 
the westernmost: being Pullman, 
Wash., and Pittsburgh, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Des Moines are included 
in the itinerary. The dancers re- 
turned to New York, half-way through 
the tour, to give a program at the 
Lexington Avenue YMHA on Feb. 
6. The tour will close on March 27, 


Composers’ Concerts 


Offer American Works 


The first of the 1950 series of Com- 
posers’ Concerts will be given in the 
Carl Fischer Sky Room, New York, 
on Jan. 21. The composers co-operat- 
ing in this series include Marion 
Bauer, Mary Howe, Ethel Glenn Hier, 
Charles Haubiel, Antonio Lora, Har- 
old Morris, and Philip James. 


Montclair Museum 
Plans Concert Series 


Montcrair, N. J.—The Montclair 
Art Museum began its eighteenth se- 
ries of Half-Hours of Music, on Jan. 
8, with a program by Andrew Gainey, 
baritone. These free Sunday after- 
noon concerts have been planned by 
the museum’s music committee, which 
includes Arthur Hunter, chairman ; 
Arnold T. Koch; and Frank Scherer. 
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Touring Opera Groups Report 


Big Demand But Rising Costs 





{ 


Frank Monell 


Members of the cast of *he Charles L. Wagner Opera Company production of 
Rossini's The Barber of Seville—Val Patacchi as Don Basilio, Ralph Telasko as 
Dr. Bartolo, Richard Torigi as Figaro, and Gabor Carelli as Count Almaviva 


PERA producers who sent com- 
panies out on tour report a para- 
dox that does not augur well for 

the future of opera in the United 
States unless certain changes can be 
made. Both Charles L. Wagner and 
Fortune Gallo, who have led the field 
for many years, report an increasing 
demand for opera from all sections 
of the country; but this demand is 
countered by vastly increased costs 
for all aspects of opera production. 

“There are several obstacles to con- 
sistent development of opera,” says 
Mr. Wagner, whose touring operas 
are now in their tenth season of con- 
tinued popularity. “First, of course, is 
the ever-increasing cost of building 
productions, assembling them, costum- 
ing them, and, particularly, trans- 
porting them. Second is the damage 
done to the whole cause of opera by 
companies that give performances of 
poor quality.” 

In 1950-51, Mr. Wagner reports, his 
company will probably outstrip all 
other travelling opera companies in 
the United States in the total number 
of performances given. If the Metro- 
politan’s schedule next year is com- 
parable to that for 1949-50, Mr. Wag- 
ner will give a third more perform- 
ances. 

His production in the fall of 1950 
will be Puccini’s La Bohéme, sung in 
Italian. In the spring of 1951, he will 
send out Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville, in English. For La Bohéme, 


Mr. Wagner expects to have an 
eleven-week tour, beginning about 
Oct. 1. The itinerary will include 


Cities in the East, the Midwest, and 
the South, with a week devoted to 
Texas. When he presented La Bo- 
héme before, during the war, it was 
one of the strongest box-office attrac- 
tions he had offered. As usual, Dé- 


siré Defrére will stage the production. 
New settings will be provided by 
Cirker and Robbins, and new cos- 
tumes by Stivanello and Sons. There 
will be a chorus of twenty and an 
orchestra of thirty. The conductor 
has not yet been named. 

Mr. Wagner’s sixth production of 
The Barber of Seville will be avail- 
able across the entire country, be- 
tween Jan. 8 and May 1, 1951. It will 
be available to Civic and Community 
Concert Associations, as well as to all 
independent local managers. Paul 
Breisach, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, will serve as musical di- 
rector, and the stage direction will be 
entrusted to Désiré Defrére. Mr. 
Wagner promises an_ all-American 
cast, an orchestra of 22, a spirited 
male chorus, and new scenery and 
costumes, The libretto is the sing- 
able and understandable English 
adaptation by George Mead. 


ITH Fortune Gallo as its gen- 

eral director, the San Carlo 

Opera Company began its 39th 
annual North American tour at the 
Boston Opera House on Jan. 22. Mr. 
Gallo estimates that twenty million 
listeners have heard San Carlo per- 
formances since the inception of the 
organization. Presenting its operas at 
popular prices, the San Carlo Opera 
Company has prospered without sub- 
sidy throughout the 39 years of its 
existence. 

Formed by Mr. Gallo in 1911, the 
San Carlo Opera Company was the 
direct aftermath of the young Gallo’s 
lyric season in San Francisco, for 
which he engaged Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo to conduct his own Pagliacci. 
In the cast of the San Francisco per- 
formances were various singers who 
later achieved wider fame. Within the 


span of the San Carlo company’s his- 
tory, many singers have moved on to 
the Metropolitan. 

In addition to operatic management, 
Mr. Gallo also at one time was im- 
presario for Eleonora Duse, the great 
Italian actress, and Anna Pavlova. In 
1923 he offered a memorable opera 
season in Havana, with such notable 
singers as Lucrezia Bori, Anna Fitziu, 
Marie Rappold, Titta Ruffo, Tito 
Schipa, Giovanni Martinelli, and 
Richard Bonelli. From 1936 to 1938 
Mr. Gallo, in co-operation with the 
Messrs. Shubert, presented summer 
operetta at Jones Beach. He served 
as general director of the Chicago 
opera company in 1941 and 1942. 

The current tour of the San Carlo 
Opera Company includes four weeks 
on the Pacific coast. 


Gadsden Organizes 
Civic Music Association 


GapsEN, ALA.—The Gadsden Civic 
Music Association was organized last 
September, with George F. Erwin as 
president of the board of directors, 
and Arnold A. Brown as _ musical 
director. The association includes an 
orchestra of forty members, a band 
of forty, and a chorus of eighty. The 
organization is sponsored by the city, 
local groups, and private contributors. 
Nine appearances have already been 
made by the chorus, and at Christmas 
the orchestra made its debut on a 
program with the former ensemble. 
Summer concerts by the chorus in the 
city’s amphitheatre are under consider- 
ation, as are a series of outdoor oper- 
etta presentations. The association is 
also encouraging the formation of 
choruses and orchestras in this region 
and plans to have them participate in 
a spring festival in April. A choral 
and orchestral composition contest has 
also been conducted among composers 
in this region. 


Ventnor City Plans 
1950 Summer Festival 


VENTNOR City, N. J.—The Ventnor 
City League announces that it will 
sponsor another summer music festival 
this year. The first festival, held in 
August, 1948, presented five chamber- 
music programs. A more varied con- 
cert series last summer included Iva 
Kitchell, the Curtis String Quartet, 
Bernice Scher, Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, and Frank Guarrera. Artists 
for the 1950 festival have not yet been 
announced. Abigail K. Hoffman, is 
chairman of the artists’ committee of 
the league, 15 South New Haven 
Avenue, Ventnor City. 


Haydn Concerto Found 
In Benedictine Abbey 


VrENNA.—Mrs. Christa Fuhrmann, 
of the Vienna branch of the American 
Haydn Society, has found a Haydn 
violin concerto, believed to have been 
lost in 1769, among piles of 
eighteenth-century scores in a Bene- 
dictine abbey at Melk, in lower Aus- 
tria. The Haydn Society is arrang- 
ing publication of the concerto, which 
is in A major, and recordings of it 
are scheduled. The composition is 
listed in the composer’s own record of 
his works. 








Fortune Gallo 


Providence Dedicates 
New State Auditorium 


ProvipeNnce, R. I.—The State Audi 
torium in the new Veterans Memorial 
Building, adjacent to the State Capitol, 
was dedicated on the afternoon cf 
Jan. 27. The ceremony included per 
formances of Mozart’s Haftner Sym- 
phony and Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony, by the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Francis Ma 
deira, and remarks by Governor John 
O. Pastore and clergy of various 
faiths. Members of the State Legisla- 
ture and _ representatives of civic 
groups attended. The first formal 
concert was given on Jan. 31 by the 
Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Charles Munch. The program pre- 
sented Beethoven’s Overture, Conse- 
cration of the House; Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony; and Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique Symphony. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 2,300, and 
the stage, admirably suited to opera 
and ballet performnces, is the largest 
in the state. Mural decorations depict 
episodes from the recent war, and the 
large dome shows the seals of the 
towns and cities of Rhode Island. 

—ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 
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Ansermet Returns 
And Conducts Bloch 


The eminent Swiss musician, Ernest 
Ansermet, returned to conduct a se- 
ries of NBC Symphony concerts on 
Jan. 21, and characteristically included 
on his first program a contemporary 
work, the Concerto Symphonique, for 
piano and orchestra, by Ernest Bloch, 
with Corinne Lacomblé as piano so- 
loist. The opening and closing works 
represented two poles of musical cre- 
ation—Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 in G major, and Chabrier’s 
Rhapsody, Espafia. 

Whatever one thought of the new 
Bloch work as music, one could ad- 
mire the masterly collaboration of 
Miss Lacomblé, Mr. Ansermet, and 
the orchestra. When the Concerto 
Symphonique had its world premiere, 
at the Edinburgh Festival last sum- 
mer, Miss Lacomblé was the soloist. 
She played it at this concert with an 
intuitive feeling for its rhapsodic style, 
and with impressive technical power. 
ln the smashing first movement, 
marked Pesante, she did not have the 
strength to dominate the orchestra in 
certain passages, but her performance 
was always heroic in spirit if some- 
times slightly forced in physical exe- 
cution. Mr. Ansermet sustained the 
tension of the score unwaveringly, 
proving himself once again an ideal 
conductor of concerted works, 

The Concerto Symphonique proved 
a grave disappointment to those who 
weicomed Bioch’s Second String Quar- 
tet as one of the unquestionable mas- 
terpieces of the twentieth century. The 
formal conciseness, the magnificent 
contrapuntal skill and emotional power 
of the quartet are scarcely in evidence 
in the concerto, which reminds one of 
the Bloch of Macbeth and other early 
works in its Straussian bombast and 
turgid emotional rhetoric. There are 





echoes of Schelomo and other superior 
music by the composer, but they re- 
main echoes. The opening movement 
consists largely of proclamatory 
chords on the piano that set the stage 
for a drama that never occurs. The 
other two movements are allegros in 
which Bloch repeats the same ideas at 
wearisome lengths, almost always for- 
tissimo. There is much padding and 
harmonic elaboration. But when all 
is said and done, neither the material 
nor the development have offered the 
listener much to enjoy or think about. 
Mr. Ansermet’s conducting of the 
Bach Concerto reminded one of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg’s in its wonderful 
vigor, analytical clarity and natural- 
ness of -rhythm and accent. He ob- 
tained with the full orchestra the pre- 
cision and structural emphasis usually 
attainable only with a chamber en- 
semble. Even the vulgarity of Espafia 
was palatable in Mr. Ansermet’s de- 
liciously flavored interpretation. 


Ansermet Offers Program 
Of Modern Compositions 


Ernest Ansermet’s program for the 
NBC Symphony concert on Jan. 28 
was refreshingly unlike our standard 
symphony fare. It consisted of Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s Concerto Grosso, for 
two pianos and orchestra; Debussy’ s 
Epigraphes Antiques, originally com- 
posed for piano duet, and orchestrated 
by Mr. Ansermet; and Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Suite, Nobilissima Visione, 
originally composed for Leonide Mas- 
sine’s ballet, St. Francis. 

The Martinu Concerto Grosso is a 
well-wrought composition that reveals 
fine craftsmanship without rising to 
any great heights of originality, in- 
spiration, or development. The rag- 
gedness of the performance (most un- 
usual for Mr. Ansermet, who is al- 
most always an impeccable workman) 
suggested that the rehearsal time 


might have been devoted more gener- 
(Continued on page 405) 
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NBC Gives Butterfly Scenes 
As Second Television Opera 





S ITS second television opera 
presentation, the National Broad- 
casting Company gave an hour 
program entitled Scenes from Ma- 
dam Butterfly, on Feb. 6, with a 
cast of young people singing in 
Fpglish, under the direction of Peter 
erman Adler. Presumably the rea- 
son for the description as “scenes” 
lay in the strict copyright rules sur- 
rounding Puccini works, for the opera 
was as complete as may be in an 
hour’s span, and the portions cut 
were hardly missed under the circum- 
stances — much of Goro’s music, the 
Flower Duet, some chorus portions, 
and the entire scene with Yamadori, 
for example. 

The improvement in technique and 
artistry over the initial Weill work, 
Down in the Valley, was heartening. 
Only one scene, the Japanese house 
and its environs, including a curved 
bridge, was necessary, and this was 
designed with finesse and imagina- 
tion. The singers were all good with- 
in the small framework, and Tomiko 
Kanazawa, the Cio-Cio-San, was es- 
pecially convincing. It goes without 
saying that her appearance was au- 
thentic, and in addition her voice had 
pathos and a lovely, haunting quality. 
Conchita Gaston, as Suzuki, made a 
sympathetic companion, being of a 
size with Miss Kanazawa, and equally 
graceful. The women stood closeups 
better than the men, for Pinkerton 
is an ungracious character and Sharp- 
less a colorless one. Davis Cunning- 
ham sang the tenor part, and Holger 
Sorenson was the baritone. The lat- 
ter’s voice was quite sonorous and 
pleasant, and came through the me- 
dium exceptionally well. Others were 
Johnny Silver, as Goro; Paul Dennis, 


Arthur Selby 
Tomiko Kanazawa as Cio-Cio-San, and Conchita Gaston as Suzuki, in the im- 
aginative setting for Madam Butterfly, given as the second NBC television opera 


as The Bonze; Robert Goss, as The 
Commissioner; Louise Wetsel, as 
Kate Pinkerton; Jeanne Privette, as 
The Mother; and Dennis Magid, as 
Trouble. Charles Polacheck was again 
the television director, and Samuel 
Chotzinoff, the producer. 
—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Krueger Opens Series 
By American Arts Orchestra 


A new weekly concert series over 
the ABC network was opened on Feb. 
6 from 10 to 11 p.m. E.S.T., when 
Karl Krueger conducted the newly- 
formed American Arts Orchestra in a 
program consisting of Purcell’s Over- 
ture to The Fairy Queen, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 97 in C major, and 
Lukas Foss’ Concerto for Oboe, with 
Whitney Tustin as soloist. The last 
was a world premiere. Because of a 
mistake in timing, it was cut off the 
air before its conclusion. David Ran- 
dolph is narrator for the series. 


Biggs Dedicates New Organ 
In CBS Program from Boston 


Honoring the Bach anniversary as 
well as the fiftieth birthday of Sym- 
phony Hali in Boston, E. Power 
Biggs will play the new Aeolian- 
Skinner organ on March 5 in his 
regular CBS program, 9:15 to 9:45, 
E.S.T. Mr. Biggs will play a con- 
certo for two organs with himself, 
having recorded one solo portion of a 
work by Antonio Soler, a contempor- 
ary of Bach. This record will be played 
simultaneously with Mr. Biggs’ per- 
formance of the other solo part during 
the broadcast. He will also play 
3ach’s Great Prelude and Fugue in 


‘B minor. 
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Merce Cunningham, Dance Recital 
Hunter College Playhouse, Jan, 15 


As a performer, Merce Cunningham 
has long stood in the front rank of 
American male dancers. He moves 
superbly, with a natural ease and 
steely strength that enable him to exe- 
cute the most difficult and intricate 
passages with any inflection he pleases. 
As a choreographer, however, Mr. 
Cunningham has been maddeningly 
slow in getting down to the serious 
business of creation. He has toyed 
with surrealism, turning out precious 
trifles that concealed his genuine pow- 
ers; and he has preoccupied himself 
with adolescent fancies, when there 
were important themes that he was 
well equipped to handle. This pro- 
gram contained at least one work, 
Pool of Darkness, that was mature 
and genuinely dramatic. It was highly 
encouraging to find Mr. Cunningham 
turning away from the silly fripperies 
of such dances as Games, and Diver- 
sion, and composing a work that had 
organic design and development, the- 
atrical illusion, and emotional impact. 

Pool of Darkness is danced to Ben 
Weber’s Ballet, Opus 26, music of 
great emotional power and subtle over- 
tones that remind one strongly of Al- 
ban Berg. No program for the dance 
is given, but it is obviously a study in 
the subconscious. Mr. Cunningham is 
the protagonist of the conscious world, 
and a trio of three women, danced by 
Dorothy Berea, Mili Churchill, and 
Anneliese Widman, represent the 
forces that impinge upon his con- 
sciousness and then recede into the 
dream world. As the dance opens, he 
is alone. He comes out of a trance- 
like state, and builds to a climax of 
almost hysterical apprehension. The 
back curtain opens, as he freezes into 
immobility, and three women loom out 
of a pool of darkness. With vicious 
aggressiveness they fight their way 
into the orbit of his consciousness and 
finally leave him spent and inert. As 
the curtain conceals them from view, 
he spins in blind bewilderment, in a 
pattern of mechanical movement. Pool 
of Darkness, like so many modern 
dances, is an expression of frustration, 
but it is honest, powerful, and full of 
meaning. 

Mr. Cunningham repeated the witty 
solos—Two Step, and Monkey Dances 
—that he had performed for the first 
time at the New York City Center, on 
Dec. 18, in the New York City Dance 
Theatre series. Games is an academic 
little trio, performed by Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq, Pat McBride, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham to John Cage’s music on the 
prepared piano. Amores is a legiti- 
mate expansion of the balletic adagio, 
beautifully danced by Miss LeClercq 
and Mr. Cunningham. Neither of the 
solos in the program, Dream, and Be- 
fore Dawn, gave Mr. Cunningham an 
opportunity to move with much power, 
range or significance. Diversion, again, 
reflected the influence of ballet in a 
negative way, although its clichés 
were suavely danced by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Miss Berea, Miss Churchill and 
Miss Widman. 

Pool of Darkness is the most sig- 








Walter Strate 


Merce Cunningham 


nificant thing Mr. Cunningham has 
done. Let us hope that he will con- 
tinue his explorations into living thea- 
tre. John Cage was the expert musi- 
cal director for the recital, and Doris 
Einstein directed the lighting skillfully. 


Iris Mabry and Company 
Hunter College Playhouse, Jan, 28 


Iris Mabry, who gave this program 
under the auspices of the Choreogra- 
phers’ Workshop, is a highly original 
and challenging artist, and a superb 
technician. The music for all of the 
dances was by Ralph Gilbert, com- 
poser-pianist; and Bill Dillard, trum- 
peter, was guest artist. 

The program included seven works 
—the solos, Doomsday, Allemande, 
and Lamb of God, danced by Miss 
Mabry; three compositions for Miss 
Mabry and ensemble, Chorus and Solo, 
Landscape (Time Exposure), and The 
Box; and a work called Cult, for a 
group of eight girls and a soloist, 
Sudie Bond. The undertaking was 
highly ambitious. It proved Miss 
Mabry’s strength as a performer and 
her daring as a choreographer, but it 
also emphasized great weaknesses in 
her creative approach to dance. 

The most sensational work of the 
evening was The Box, a Freudian 
study of sexual rapacity and frustra- 
tion, seldom equaled in the brutal 
frankness of its symbolism and _ its 
almost hysterical insistence. As the 
curtain opened, Miss Mabry was dis- 
closed in a tall, red box. She moved 
restlessly about in it, with the same 
frantic claustrophobia as that which 
makes Petrpuchka’s struggle to escape 
from his room so exciting. She 
emerged and climbed about it. Three 
men entered, and the rest of the dance 
was an enactment of various phases of 
abandon and insatiability. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s music was as high-pitched emo- 
tionally and as percussive as the move- 
ment. The fatal flaw in the work was 
its monotony. Once Miss Mabry had 
established the initial mood, she sim- 
ply repeated it, to wearisome lengths. 

Equally static and contrapuntally 
weak were Cult and Landscape. Each 


of the dancers in Cult was provided 
with a piano stool, about which she 
enacted a ritual. The dancers unques- 
tionably cast a spell with their beau- 
tiful green costumes, unusual coiffures, 


and smoothly-phrased, mysterious 
movements and gestures. But again, 
nothing really happened. Landscape 


consisted mainly of extensions of the 
legs and arms from positions on the 
floor. It had a curious, subaqueous 
atmosphere, skillfully sustained in the 
choreography. Design and motion, 
however, were lacking. 

In the solos, Miss Mabry used dis- 
tortion as only she can, to give a 
piquant accent to movements. Of the 
three, Doomsday was the most con- 
vincing in feeling and Lamb of God 
the most ingenious in choreography. 
Mr. Dillard played the accompaniment 
for Allemande in a trumpet solo ar- 
rangement by Mr. Gilbert, and also 
performed Mr. Gilbert’s Variations 
on One Morning in May, a Kentucky 
mountain ballad. In general, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s music for the dances was too 
loud and monotonous in tone quality. 

The assisting dancers on the pro- 
gram were Louanna Gardner, Rai- 
monda Orselli, Louis Ampolo, Bob 
Billheimer, Ben Garber, Jon Denton, 
Robert Starett, Carol Barko, Jana 
Czernitzka, Shirley Cohen, Patricia 
Philipp, Joan Roeselle, and Manon 
Sourian. 

—R. S. 


Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder 
Lexington Avenue YMHA, Feb, 6 


Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder, 
who is her husband in private life, 
made their solo debuts at this concert. 
They created the choreography for 
the program jointly. Miss Frankel 
was formerly a member of Charles 
Weidman’s company, and Mr. Ryder 
was a leading dancer with Martha 
Graham. They are both talented 
dancers, with technical command and 
dramatic imagination. As choreogra- 
phers, they are still in a formative 
stage; but there were at least three 
works on the program that revealed 
creative vision and the ability to trans- 
late it into movement. 

The most impressive of the dances 
was Haunted Moments, a study of 
episodes of human experience, such as 
parting, loneliness, and hysteria, per- 
tormed to sound effects. The use of 
lighting, sound and movement was 
subtly blended, and the two dancers 
projected each emotional state vividly. 
The Irresistible Force, a portrait of 
a silly woman driven to nervous col- 
lapse by a leering puppet, was also 
a well-knit composition. The Biblical 
Suite, after three episodes from the 
Old Testament, was also dramatically 
convincing, though too short to offer 
much in the way of choreographic 
development. Less effective were the 
sentimental duet, Sonata; Richard’s 
soliloquy from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VI, delivered in a cloak by Mr. 
Ryder; The Ballad of the False Lady, 
the visualization of an old folk song 
by Miss Frankel; and People and 
Things, a satire on the acquisitive- 
ness of young married couples, over- 
laden with props and gags. 

The music for all the dances had 
been recorded. Noel Sokoloff’s two 
piawo scores for Sonata and for Peo- 


ple and Things were rhythmically 
lively if harmonically nondescript. 
Mordecai Sheinkman’s music for The 
Irresistible Force was also function- 
ally effective. Robin Lacy’s lighting 
was excellent throughout the program 


Martha Graham 
(Continued from page 277) 


The characters are The Sphinx, a 
decorative young lady on a perch, 
provided with a handsome tail ; 
Oidipous; and the Chorus, a figure 
who “speaks as the internal everpres- 
ent witness of every drama,” but does 
not manage to say anything during 
the interminable course of the com- 
position. Robert Fitzgerald’s poetry 
for the work is sophomoric; Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s music is merely work- 
manlike; and Mr. Hawkins’ choreog- 
raphy is practically non-existent. He 


_ staggers and prances around the stage 


in an abbreviated loin-cloth in a man- 
ner that at times becomes embarrass- 
ing. Oidipous’ “initiation into man- 
hood” never really comes off, and as 
he makes his exit on the unfortunate 
line, “Now I can Live,” the wearied 
spectator might well ask himself, 
“Why?” Sarah Cunningham and 
Richard Malek did what they could 
with the roles of the Sphinx and the 
Chorus, but they had nothing to work 
with. Mr. Hawkins, who has shown 
some imagination and sense of thea- 
tre in other pieces, was ill-advised to 
attempt this silly and pretentious work 
in New York. ' 

Miss Graham’s performance in 
Deaths and Entrances was one of the 
high points ot the season. Possibly 
because Miss Lang and Miss Neu- 
mann, as the other two “doom-eager” 
sisters, do not dance their roles as 
savagely as Jane Dudley and Sophie 
Maslow used to, Miss Graham has 
stepped up her own interpretation, in 
intensity. Her mad scene with the 
chess pieces is, if possible, more ter- 
rifying than it used to be. Robert 
Cohan, as The Poetic Beloved, also 
distinguished himself. He brings a 
warmth and human dimension to the 
role that it has never had before, and 
he dances it superbly. Mr. Cohan is 
also excellent as the Acrobat, in Every 
Soul Is a Circus. Here again, he 
gives the role the stamp of his tem- 
perament without ever violating the 
ensemble or spirit of the work. Miss 
Graham has broadened the humor of 
Every Soul Is a Circus, but she re- 
tains the tragic edge of its satire. 
Perhaps she has never danced it so 
impudently as she did this season. 
Yuriko was surpassingly lovely in the 
Poses and Plastiques section. Only 
Miss Louchheim, as the Ideal Spec- 
tator, could be accused of overstep- 
ping the boundary that separates 
satire from slapstick. 

Not only was Miss Graham herself 
in splendid form throughout the sea- 
son, but the entire company danced 
with a notable closeness of feeling and 
ensemble. In Miss Louchheim, Miss 
Janus, Mr. Cohan, Mr. Hodes, and 
the other younger members of the 
troupe Miss Graham has brilliant tal- 
ent to work with, and she is creative- 
ly at a peak. 

—Rosert SABIN 
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Chicago 


By WituiAmM LEONARD 


Rafael Kubelik will begin a two- 


year term as permanent conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony in the 1950-51 
season. The post has been vacant for 


two years, and guest conductors have 
directed the orchestra's concerts. At 
the same time, Géorge Schick, now 


conductor of the Montreal Little 
Symphony, will replace Tauno Han- 
nikainen, who has resigned, as as- 


sociate conductor. The Committee for 
Opera in Chicago has launched a 
three-year project, with the assistance 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, to develop by 1951-52 a local 
company comparable to that in New 
York. 


Chicago Symphony, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orches- 
tral Association. Associate conductor : 
Tauno Hannikainen. President: Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson. Manager: George 
A. Kuyper. Orchestra Hall. Twenty- 
eight pairs of subscription programs 
on Thursday evenings and Friday 
afternoons, Oct. 6 through April 28; 
twelve subscription programs on the 
first and third Tuesdays of the month, 
Oct. 25 through April 11; fifteen 
young people’s concerts; Pop concerts 
on Saturday evenings. Guest con- 
ductors: Victor de Sabata, Bruno 
Walter, Rafael Kubelik, Eugene 
Ormandy, George Szell, Fritz Busch, 
Fritz Reiner. Subscription series solo- 


KIMBALL 


—lectures and concerts . . 
ments .. 


Seating capacity, 500. 


Harrison 7-4010. 


Noted for years for its wide variety of high-class musical attractions 
. tich in artistic beauty and appoint- 
. complete in equipment and service to its patrons. 
Located 


Write for Kimball Hall brochure—Telephone 
Kimball Hall is located in 
The Kimball Building—Ogned and operated by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Kimball Hall—Chicago 4, Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


ists: William Kapell, Robert Mc- 
Dowell, Solomon, Ida Krehm, Eugene 
Istomin, Myra Hess, Artur Schnabel, 
pianists; Erica Morini, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Zino Francescatti, Joseph 
Szigeti, violinists; Ebe Stignani, 
mezzo-soprano; Kathleen Ferrier, 
contralto; Edmund Kurtz, cellist. 
Committee for Opera in Chicago, 
Chairman: Bentley G. McCloud. Civic 
Opera House. Sponsors twenty per- 
formances by the New York City 
Opera Company: Der Premera <a 
Nov. 23 and Dec. 12; Carmen, Nov. 


24, Dec. 6 and 14; Don Giovanni, 
Nov. 25; La Traviata, Nov. 26 and 
Dec. 11; The Tales of Hoffman, Nov. 


27; Ariadne auf Naxos, Nov. 28; 
Madama Butterfly, Nov. 29 and Dec. 
9; Aida, Nov. 30 and Dec. 12; The 
Marriage of Figaro, Dec. 2; Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Dec. 3; 
La Bohéme, Dec. 4; The Love for 
Three Oranges, Dec. 5; The Old 
Maid and the Thief, and The Medium, 
Dec. 7; Tosca, Dec. 10. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, IIl. 
Auspices: Ravinia Festival Associa- 
tion. Honorary chairman: Mrs. Louis 
Eckstein. Chairman: Howell W. 
Murray. Six weeks of concerts, 
beginning June 27, by the Chicago 
Symphony under guest conductors, on 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings, and 
Sunday afternoons. 

Grant Park Symphony. 


Auspices : 
Chicago Park District. 


Conductor : 


HALL 





in the heart of Chicago. 








Tauno Hanni- 


George A. Kuy- 
per, manager of 
the Chicago 


kainen, associate 
conductor, Chi- 


Symphony cago Symphony, 
1949-50 
Nicolai Malko. General supervisor: 


Walter L. Larsen. Grant Park. Eight 
weeks of concerts, June 28 through 
Aug. 20, under Mr. Malko and guest 
conductors, with soloists. Symphony 
music on Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings; concert, opera, and special fea- 
ture programs on Saturday evenings; 
and popular concerts on Sunday eve- 
nings. 

Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive. Managing director: 
Harry Zelzer. Orchestra Hall. Spon- 
sors following series: 

Zelzer Concert 
Menuhin, Oct. 22; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, André Kostelanetz conducting, 
Lily Pons, soloist, Dec. 3; Marian 
Anderson, Jan 21; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 3; Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 25; Set 
Svanholm, March 4; Eugene ‘List, 
April 1; Igor Gorin, May 6. 

History and Enjoyment of 
Series. Section I: Vienna Choir Boys, 
Oct. 16; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 27; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 22; Vronsky 
and Babin, Feb. 12; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Paul Paray conducting, Szy- 
mon Goldberg, soloist, Feb. 26; Ljuba 
Welitch, April 9. Section II: Artur 
Rubinstein, Nov. 6; Mischa Elman, 
Jan. 8; Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, 
Jan 15; Houston Symphony, Rudolph 
Firkusny, soloist, March 5; Italo 
Tajo, April 2; Blanche Thebom, April 

Allied Arts Piano Series. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 23; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Nov. 20; Lili Kraus, Dec. 11; 
Robert Casadesus, Feb. 5; Alexander 
Uninsky, March 26; Sylvia Zaremba, 
April 22 

Mary Wickerham Concert and 
Artist Management, 224 S. Michigan 
Ave. Managing director: Mary 
Wickerham. Sponsors following series 
and concerts: 


Musical Arts Piano Series. Orches- 
tra Hall. Muriel Kerr, Oct. 11; 


Series. Yehudi 


Music 





George Schick, 


associate con- 


Rafael Kubelik, 
conductor, Chi- 
cago Symphony, 
season 1950-51 


ductor, Chicago 
Symphony, 1950- 
51 


Solomon, Oct. 17; Adele Tilson, Nov. 
15; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 6; Byron 
Janis, Jan. 17; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
7; Arturo Michelangeli, March 7. 

Pan American Festival. Orchestra 
Hall. Bidu Sayao, Nov. 29; Ennio 
Bolognini and ensemble, Dec. i6; Roy 
Whipple travelogue, Jan. 27; ‘Testis 
Maria Sanroma, April 14. 

Winnetka Artists Series. New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Ill. Vienna 
Choir Boys, Oct. 17; Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Nov. 14; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 
13; Gold and Fizdale, March 20. 

Fine Arts Quartet. Fullerton Hall. 
Six concerts: Oct. 12, Nov. 9, Dec. 
7, Jan. 18, Feb. 8, and March 22. 
Soloists: Reginald Kell, Florence 
Kirsch, and others. 

North Shore Chamber Music Series. 
Highland Park Woman’s Club, High- 
land Park, Ill. Fine Arts Quartet, 
Oct. 9, Nov. 6, and Dec. 4. Soloists: 
Reginald Kell and Florence Kirsch. 

Other events: Norma Lozzi, so- 
prano, Kimball Hall, Nov. 4; Martha 
Graham and dance company, Eighth 
Street Theatre, Nov. 24; Ebe Stig- 
nani, Orchestra Hall, Jan. 16; Val- 
erie Bettis, Eighth Street Theatre, 
Feb. 5; Donald Gramm, baritone, Ful- 
lerton Hall, Feb. 28. 

Bertha Ott Concert Management, 
306 S. Wabash Ave. Managing di- 
rector: Bertha Ott. Sponsors follow- 
ing concerts: 

Civic Opera House. Ukrainen Ban- 
durist Chorus, Oct. 9. 

Kimball Hall. Alyne Dumas Lee, 
soprano, Oct. 9; winners of the Chil- 
dren’s Contest of the Society of 
American Musicians, Oct. 21; Russell 
Stepan, pianist, Nov. 7; Robert Brink, 
violinist, Nov. 9; Clarita Arno, s0- 
prano, Nov. 20; Helen Alexander, so- 
prano, Nov. 21; Eunice Podis, pianist, 
No. 28; Richard Veleta, pianist, Nov. 
30; Lydia Pohl Veazie, mezzo-sopra- 


(Continued on page 355) 
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Walter L. Larsen, 
general super- 
visor, Grant Park 
Symphony Series 


Harry Zelzer, di- 

rector, Allied 

Arts Corpora- 
tion, Chicago 
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no, Dec. 7; Marie Protzman, pianist, 
Dec. 9; Juanita Brumfiel, soprano, 
Dec. 11; Janette Taylor, soprano, Jan. 
23: Ernest Ulmer, pianist, Jan. 25; 
Stuart Fastofsky, violinist, Feb. 1: 
Sylvia Sabonis, pianist, Feb. 17; 
Geraldine La Sanke, violinist, Feb. 19; 
Bartolina Trio, Feb. 28; Ripon Col- 
lege Choir, March 14; Hortense Love, 
soprano, April 10, 17, and 24; Luise 
Johnson, soprano, May 3; Dorothy 
Walters, pianist, May 17. 

Lutkin_ Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Marjorie Jackson, organist, 
- 1; Robert Lodine, organist, Dec. 


.-o Hall. Perry O’Neil, pian- 
ist, Nov. 22; Chester Barris, pianist, 
Jan. 10; Thaddeus Kozuch, pianist, 
Jan. 11. 

Orchestra Hall. Dame Myra Hess, 
March 19. 


University of Chicago Concerts. 
Director: Siegmund Levarie. Mandel 
Hall. Maggie Teyte, Oct. 21; Loewen- 
guth Quartet, Nov. 4; Krasner Cham- 
ber-Music Ensemble, Nov. 18; Gabor 
Rejto and Adolph Baller, Dec. 9; 
Martial Singher, Andzia Kuzak, and 
ensemble, Jan. 13; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 3; Alexander Schneider, Feb. 24 
and 25; Jacob Lateiner, March aI; 
New York Quartet, April 21; Galimir 
Quartet, May 12. 

Chicago Business Men's Orches- 
tra, Conductor: George Dasch. Or- 
chestra Hall. Three concerts. Soloists : 
Louis Kaufman, Dec. 2; Louis Sud- 
ler, Fritz Busch conducting, Feb. 10; 
Georges Miquelle, May 5. 


Bertha Ot, di- 
rector of the Ott 
Concert Manage- 
ment, Chicago 


Leon Stein, con- 

ductor, Commun- 

ity Symphony of 
Chicago 


Apollo Musical Club. Director, Ed- 
gar Nelson. Orchestra Hall. Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 27; Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, ‘April 10. 

Siege! Chamber Music Players. 
Fullerton Hall. Three concerts: Clara 
Siegel, pianist, and woodwind en- 
semble, Feb. 3; Miss Siegel and Fine 
Arts Quartet, March 3; Miss Siegel 
and Georges Miquelle, April 14. 

Civic Music Association, Conduc- 
tor: Marx E. Oberndorfer. Orchestra 
Hall. Children’s choruses and Civic 
Orchestra, May 7. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago. 
Conductor: The Rev. Eugene F. 
O’Malley. Orchestra Hall. Spring 
concert. 

Community Symphony of Chicago 
(formerly Co-operative Symphony). 
Conductor: Leon Stein. President: 
Lawrence E. Jacques. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Dolores Hecht, soprano, at 
Lake View High School, Dec. 2; 
Elaine Skorodin, violinist, at Jewish 
Community Center, March 8; Amal- 
gamated Choral Society, at Amalga- 
mated Center, April 30. 

Roosevelt College String Quartet. 
Fullerton Hall. Six concerts: Nov. 16, 
Dec. 14, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, March 15, 
and April 19. 

Pro Musica Trio. Ambassador East 
Hotel. Six concerts, beginning Oct. 

Illinois Federation of M ake 
Clubs, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Charles A. Pardee. Spon- 


“sors series of community musical 


workshops; instrumental and vocal 
contests; scholarships; composition 
contests; choir clinics; courses of 
study ; and summer music camp, open- 





Estelle Lutz, man- 

ager of the Lutz 

Artists Bureau, 
Chicago 


Mary Wicker- 
ham, director, 
Wickerham Con- 


cert Management 


ing June 24, at Lake Forest, IIl. 

Music Appreciation Series. Cor- 
don Music Hall. Anya Joseffer, vio- 
linist, and Louis Evang, pianist. Six 
concerts: Oct. 26, Nov. 23, Dec. 28, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 22, and March 22. 

George A. Kuyper, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Orchestra Hall. Mary Gar- 
den, Dec. 5; José Torres, Jan. 20; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 30; Nathan 
Milstein, March 6. 

Chicago Public Library Music De- 
partment, Concerts of recorded music 
at 12:15, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
October through May. 

Estelle Lutz Artists’ Bureau, 25 EF. 
Jackson Blvd. Manager: Estelle Lutz. 
George Newton, bass-baritone, Kim- 
ball Hall, in October. 

Chicago Park District Field House 
Musical Activities, General super- 
visor: Walter L. Larsen. .Sponsors 
Chicago Park District Opera Guild, 
Sylvio Insana, conductor, and other 
instrumental and choral groups that 
rehearse in field houses throughout 
the city. 

Howard R, Will Concert Manage- 





Edgar Nelson, Rev. Eugene F. 
conductor of the O'Malley, con- 
Apollo Musical ductor, Paulist 
Club Choristers 
Julien Leviton, duo-pianists, Oct. 5; 


Joseph Rezits, pianist, Nov. 8 

Temple Sholom Concert Forum 
Series. 3480 Lake Shore Drive. 
Auspices: Temple Sholom. Richard 
Tucker, Oct. 26; other progratms. 
Youth Orchestra of Greo* 
cago, Conductors: John M. Semen 
and Tauno Hannikainen. Orchestra 
Hall. Three concerts, beginning Nov. 
28. 

Chicagoland Music Festival. Aus- 


pices: Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 
Director: Philip Maxwell. Musical 
director: Henry Weber. Choral di- 
rector: Edgar Nelson. Soldier Field, 
Aug. 19. 


Chicago Mendelssohn Club. Direc- 
tor: Jacques Homier. Concert in Kim- 
ball Hall, Nov. 22; spring concert in 
Orchestra Hall 


Joliet Symphony, 81 N. Chicago 
St., Joliet, Ill. Conductor: Pasquale 
Crescenti. President: Harry L. 
Schenk. Manager: Levon Seron. Joliet 


Township High School Auditorium. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Ennio 








ment, Manager: Howard R. Will. Bolognini, Nov. 20; Alexander Sved, 
Kimball Hall. John Sweeney III, Feb. 5; John Sweeney III, April 16. 
pianist, Oct. 3; Margaret Davis, vio- Extra concert with the Will County 
linist, Oct. 4; Annabelle Shrago and Rural Chorus, March 5. 

— ——__—— — 
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« THOUSANDS CHEER 


JARMILA NOVOTNA @ ANTHONY MARLOWE e MICHAEL BARTLETT 
HERBERT MOULTON @ 


In Anna Fitzu's Sumptuous Production Of 
“THE BARTERED BRIDE'' AT INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GARDENS aa 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS WHO HAVE MADE THEIR 
OPERATIC DEBUTS IN ANNA FITZU PRODUCTIONS. . 


BILL SIMPSON 





A School of Music 


On A College Campus 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


Foster & Kedzie Avenues, 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


bs 
The North Park College Choir 
at Orchestra Hall, Chicago — June 8, 1950 

















MYRON CARLISLE 


BARITONE 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
1832 North Lincoln Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 


BILL TABBERT—Juvenile lead "South Pacific", Guest star with Patrice 
Munsel in Prudential Hour 1946 


HELEN CLARE SNOW @ NORMA LOZZi—Guests soloists WGN “Thea- 
ter Of The Air" W, G. N. 


HERBERT MOULTON @ DOROTHY SANTAPADRE — Soloists two sea- 
sons Bohumir Kryl Symphony Orchestra 


MURIEL LAWRENCE—Guest artist "The Northerners"” WGN 


GENEVIEVE DAVEY @ BETTY ZASTRO—Winners $500 prizes Rubin's 
"Stars of Tomorrow", WGN 


EVELYN ORLOWSKA e@ YVETTE MARTELL—Yum Yum and Pitti Sing, 
Mikado at International Friendship Gardens 1949 


MONA BRADFORD @ RICHARD GORDON—Starred in Charles Wag- 
ner's “Nights In Old Vienna"—3 Seasons 


JOANNE JENNINGS—Featured Soloist three years with Phil Spi- 
talny's Girl Orchestra 


CONDUCTORS ... 


Jerzy Bojanowski 
Alexander Aster 
William Fantozzi 
George Lawnor 


STAGE DIRECTORS ... 


Frederic Persson 
Ray Erickson 
Joseph Tessmer 





INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GARDENS 
Anna Fitzu, Founder and General Director since 1942 





ANNA FITZU STUDIOS 








FREDERIC PERSSON, Associate Teacher and Coach 
1247 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Telephone Mi 2-6975 
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Charles Munch, 
conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 





By Cyrus Durcin 


Although the musical scene in Bos- 
ton remains much the same, year after 
year, this season greeted us with 
several changes. ‘The big news, of 
course, js the advent of Charles 
Munch as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, succeeding Serge Koussev- 
itzky. The Zimbler String Sinfonietta, 
composed of members of the Boston 
Symphony, headed by Josef Zimbler, 
cellist, has expanded its activities to 
include three Boston appearances. 
Warren S. Freeman has succeeded 
Kenneth G. Kelley as dean of the 
Boston University College of Music. 
Mr. Kelley will head a_ specialized 
graduate department. We now have 
a new and handsome auditorium 
adapted to musical ventures—John 
Hancock Hall, in the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Building. 


Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 





Demeter Zacha- Arthur Fiedler, 

reff, concert man- conductor, Bos- 

ager, Boston ton Pops Orches- 
tra 


Ave. Conductor: Charles Munch. As- 
sociate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: George E. Judd. Symphony 
Hall. 24 pairs of subscription con- 
certs on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings; six subscription pro- 
grams on Sunday afternoons; nine 
subscription programs on Tuesday 
evenings. 


Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur 








Anita Davis- 

Chase, opera and 

concert manager, 
Boston 


Thompson Stone, 
conductor, Han- 
del and Haydn 


Society, Boston 





Keller, 


Harrison 
director, New 
England Con- 


servatory, Boston 


Melville Smith, 
director of the 
Longy School of 
Music, Boston 


Fiedler. Manager: George E. Judd. 
Symphony Hall. Includes approxi- 
mately 85 Boston Symphony players. 
Concerts on weekday evenings from 
close of symphony season through 
May; on Sunday evenings to early 
July. 


Esplanade Concerts. Auspices: 
Boston Symphony. Conductor : Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: George E. Judd. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade. Includes approximately 85 
Boston Symphony players. Nightly 
concerts, with guest conductors, 
soloists, and choral groups, for three 
weeks in July. 


Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductors: Serge 
Koussevitzky, Leonard Bernstein, and 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Three weekend 
series of chamber orchestra concerts, 
beginning July 8; three weekend series 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony, 
beginning July 27. 


Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
143 Newbury St. Manager: Aaron 
Richmond. Jordan Hall and Sym- 
phony Hall. Artur Rubinstein, Oct. 
30; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 6; Mariemma 
and her Ensemble, Nov. 11 and 12; 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off, Nov. 20; Paganini String Quartet, 
Nov. 27; Thomas L. Thomas, Nov. 
30; Ebe Stignani, Dec. 4; Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 10; Rudolf 
Serkin and Adolf Busch, Dec. 11; 
Griller Quartet, with Boris Goldov- 

















NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Harrison Keller, Director 


Four-year Mus.B. Course 
Three-year Diploma Course 


For further information, apply to the Dean 


290 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Music M. 
Artist’s Diploma 
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Aaron Richmond, Paul Cherkassky, 
manager, Celeb- conductor of the 
rity Series, Bos- Boston Civic 


ton Symphony 


sky, Jan. 8; Indianapolis Symphony, 
Menahem Pressler, soloist, Jan. 14; 
Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac, 
Jan. 18; Maryla Jonas, Jan. 22; Lon- 
don String Quartet, Jan. 31; Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, Feb. 5; 
Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 8; Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, Feb. 12; Italo Tajo, Feb. 
19; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 26; St. 
Louis Symphony, Seymour Lipkin, 
soloist, March 5; Trieste Trio, March 
8; Alexander Brailowsky, March 12; 
Nathan Milstein, March 26; de Paur’s 


Infantry Chorus, April 2. Solomon, 
Oct. 13; Mischa Elman, Oct. 20; 
Maggie Teyte, Nov. 16; Tung 


Kwong-Kwong. Nov. 29: Frank 
Glazer, Dec. 1; Rita Laplante, Dec. 
7; Adele Addison, Jan. 29; Mildah 
Polia, Feb. 2; Grant Johannesen, Feb. 
21; Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, 
March 3. 

Celebrity Series in Springfield, in 
association with Harriet O’Brien and 
the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club. Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 
4; Four Piano Ensemble, Dec. 2; 
Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 13; Adele 
Addison and Boris Goldovsky, 
March 3. 

Series in Andover. Margaret Web- 
ster’s Shakespeare Company, Oct. 14; 
Four Piano Ensemble, Nov. 30: 
Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 24. 

Series at Williams College. New 
England Opera Theatre, Nov. 3; 
Paganini Quartet, Nov. 28; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 12; Richard Dver-Bennet, 
March 9; Joaquin Nin-Culmell, 
April 13. 


New England Opera Theatre, Ar- 
tistic director: Boris Goldovsky. Man- 
ager: Aaron Richmond. Boston Opera 
House. The Turk in Italy, Nov. 13; 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Dec. 11; Albert 
Herring, Jan. 15; Rigoletto, Feb. 12. 


Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St. Conductor: Thompson 
Stone. Manager: Elizabeth I. Burt. 
Symphony Hall. WHandel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 11 and 12; Brahms’s Requiem, 
March 26. 


Boston Opera Association, 420 
Boylston St. Promotion manager: 
\nita Davis-Chase. Spring season by 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in Bos- 
ton Opera House; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Symphony Hall, Nov. 13; other 
concerts during season. 


Boston Morning Musicales, 7 Har- 
court St. Hotel Statler Ballroom. 
Chairman, executive committee: Mrs. 
John W. Myers. Eleanor Steber, 
Nov. 16 Giuseppe de Stefano, Nov. 
30; Blanche Thebom, Dec. 14; Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Jan. 11; Martial 


Singher, March 15. 


Zimbler String Sinfonietta, Leader : 
Josef Zimbler. Manager: Aaron Rich- 
mond. Brookline High School Audi- 
torium, Newton High School Audi- 
torium, “Wheaton College, Jordan 
Hall. Six concerts. Soloists: Tung 
Kwong-Kwong, Nov. 3: Marcel 
Grandjany, Nov. 25; Reginald Kell, 
Dec. 14; Louis Kaufman, Feb. 1; 
Bach program, chorus and soloists to 
be announced, March 19; Lukas Foss, 
April 12. 


Boston Conservatory of Music, 
26 The Fenway. Director: Albert Al- 





Boris Goldovsky, Malcolm H. 


director of the Holmes, dean, 
New England New England 
Opera School Conservatory 





Warren S. Free- 
man, dean of the 
Boston University 
College of Music 


Albert Alphin, 


director of the 
Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music 


phin. Additions to the faculty: Ed- 
ward Molitore, Wei-ning Lee, Helen 
Leon. Three concerts by the Boston 
Conservatory String Quartet (Gaston 
Eleus, Harry Ellis Dickson, Albert 
Yves Bernard, Jacobus Langendoen), 
Lucie Elcus and Wei-ning Lee assist- 
ing; six piano recitals by Georg Fior. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Ave. Educational direc- 
tor: William Germain Dooley. Con- 
cert director: Elizabeth Randall. Pro- 
gram editor: Doris Lorentzen. Pro- 
gram annotator: Edward Downes. 
Tapestry Hall. Free lectures on art, 
with correlated musical programs. 


Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Director: Charles C. Belden. 
Concert director: Elizabeth Boudreau. 
Lecture Hall. Free concerts. 


Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, The Fenway. Concert Room. 
Free concerts Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoons 
(except holidays and during August). 


Boston University College of 
Music, 25 Blagden St. Dean: Warren 
S. Freeman. Concerts by Stradivarius 
Quartet; lecture series on music; stu- 
dent concerts. Conductor student 
orchestra: Francis Findlay. 


New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Ave. Direc- 
tor: Harrison Keller. Dean: Malcolm 
H. Holmes. School of opera head: 
Boris Goldovsky. Addition to faculty: 
Frederick Jagel. Six free concerts by 
student orchestra, Malcolm H. 
Holmes, conductor; programs by 
student chorus, school of opera; and 
individual pupils. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Affiliated with Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College. 
Director: Melville Smith. Series of 
concert-lectures, Music of Today, 
conducted by Gregory Tucker, with 
faculty members and guest artists par- 
ticipating. 


Harvard University Department 
of Music, Cambridge. Chairman of 
department: A. Tillman Merritt. Ad- 
ditions to faculty: Paul Hindemith 


(Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer), 
Artur Schnabel (Louis G. Elson 


Memorial Lecturer), Gregory Tucker. 
Free concerts: Bruce Simonds and 
George Brown, Oct. 26; Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Nov. 27; Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, Nov. 15 and 23; other programs 
(Continued on page 387) 
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Philadelphia 


By Jane L. Diebericus 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, which 
celebrates its fiftieth season this year, 
will give a total of 84 concerts, five 
more than were offered last year. 
Thomas A. Greene has been named 
assistant manager of the orchestra to 
replace Norman S. Shirk, who is now 
assistant manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony. John Schaeffer, double-bass 
player; Irving Ludwig, violinist; and 
Abe Torchinsky, tuba player, are new 
members of the orchestra. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gir- 
ard Trust Bldg. Auspices: Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association. Conduc- 
tor: Eugene Ormandy. Associate con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Presi- 
dent: Orville H. Bullitt. Manager: 
Harl McDonald. Academy of Music. 
Eighty-four concerts. Subscription se- 
ries soloists: Ania Dorfman, Oct. 21 
and 22; Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 4, 5, 
and 7; Robert Casadesus, Nov. 18 
and 19; Joan Hammond, Nov. 25, 26, 
and 28; Erica Morini, Dec. 9, 10, and 
12; Sol Schoenbach (first bassoon 
player), Dec. 16 and 17; Eleanor 
Steber, Dec. 


23 and 26; Zino Fran- 





Giuseppe Bam- Frederick R. 
boschek, musical Mann, president 
director, Phila- and manager, 
delphia La Scala Robin Hood Dell 
Opera Concerts 
cescatti, Jan. 13 and 14; Eileen Joyce, 


Jan. 16, 20, and 21; Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Jan. 27, 28, and 30; Menahem 
Pressler, Feb. 3 and 4; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 17, 18, and 20; Jean Graham, 
March 3 and 4; William Kapell, March 
10, 11, and 13; Dorothy Maynor, March 
17 and 18: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
March 24 and 25; Carlos Salzedo, 
March 31 and April 1; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 8 and 10; Paul Olefsky 
(principal cellist), April 14 and 15. 
Guest conductors: Leonard Bernstein, 
Dec. 30, 31, and Jan. 2; Ernest An- 
sermet, Jan. 6 and 7; Victor de Sa- 
bata, Feb. 24 and 25. Beethoven festi- 
val: four programs presenting the 
nine symphonies, May, 9, 10, 12, and 


Eugene Or- 
mandy, conduc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Orches- 


tra 





13. Golden anniversary concert: rep- 
etition of orchestra’s first program in 
1900, Nov. 16. 

Three special membership concerts, 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Pension Foundation: Jan. 9 and 
April 3, conducted by Mr. Ormandy; 
Feb. 15, conducted by Mr. Hilsberg: 
soloists to be announced. 

Concerts on tour: ten in New York; 
eight in Washington; six in Balti- 
more; Worcester Festival, Oct. 24 to 
29; Ann Arbor Festival, May 4 to 7; 
concerts in Richmond, Hunter College 
(New York City), New London, 
Hartford, Harrisburg, Chicago, 
Evanston, Rockford, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Pittsburgh, Charlottesville, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, Youngstown, Detroit, 
and Columbus. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, 1421 Chestnut St. General 
manager: Humbert Pelosi. Conduc- 
tor: Giuseppe Bamboschek. Assistant 
conductors: Michael Lepore and Joseph 
Stabile. Stage director: Benjamin 
Altier. Ballet master: William Sena. 
Academy of Music. Twelve subscrip- 
tion performances: Carmen, Oct. 13; 
Rigoletto, Oct. 27; Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci, Nov. 14; Il Tro- 
vatore, Dec. 15; La Traviata, Jan. 5; 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Jan. 26; Tosca, 
Feb. 16; Madama Butterfly, March 
2; Aida, March 15; La Bohéme, March 
30; Tristan und Isolde, April 20; 


Faust, May 4. Performances in De- 
troit, Oct. 3 to 9, and Baltimore, Oct. 
17. 


American Opera Company, 1920 
Spruce St. President: Frederick H. 
Knight. conductor and artistic direc- 
tor: Vernon Hammond. Assistant con- 


ductor: Bill Smith. Manager: James 
P. Hopkinson. Stage director: H. A. 
Condell. Academy of Music. Three 
subscription performances: La Trav- 


iata, Nov. 15; Cosi Fan Tutte, Feb. 
9; Madama Butterfly, March 22. 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
Company, 1422 Chestnut St. Presi- 
dent: Chevalier L. Jackson. General 
Manager: Anthony D. Terraciano. 
Conductor: Fausto Cleva. Academy of 
Music. Three performances. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1420 
Walnut St. President and manager: 
Frederic R. Mann. Associate man- 
ager: Emma Feldman. Series of out- 
door summer concerts, dates and so- 
loists to be announced. 

Philadelphia All 


Star Concert 


Alexander Hils- Harl 
berg, associate 
conductor, Phila- 
delphia Orches- 


tra 


McDonald 
manager of. the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Series, 262 S. 17th St. Manager: 
Emma Feldman. Academy of Music. 
New England Opera Theatre, in Ros- 
sini’s The Turk in Italy, Oct. 20; 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Nov. 10; 
Shaw Chorale, Dec. 8; Isaac Stern, 
Jan. 12; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 23; 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leonard Bernstein conducting, Feb 
28; Bidu Sayao, March 9; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 16. Seven special 
events: Nelson Eddy, Nov. 9; Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, Nov. 11; Ebe Stignani, 





Vernon Ham- 
mond, conductor 
of the American 
Opera Company 


James 
kinson, 
of the American 
Opera Company 


P. Hop- 


manager 


Dec. 1; Burl Ives, Jan. 19; Shankar 
and his Hindu Ballet, March 17; 
Frank Guarrera and Brenda Lewis, 
April 13; Vladimir Horowitz, April 


Philadelphia Forum, Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Bldg. Auspices: Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Executive director. William 
K. Huff. Academy of Music. Charles 
Laughton, Nov. 4; Lauritz Melchior, 
Nov. 30; Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Dec. 13; Boston Symphony, 
Jan. 10; Yehudi "Menuhin, Jan. 23; 
Alec Templeton, Feb. 8; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Feb. 21 and 22; 
Clifford Curzon, March 3; Lijuba 
Welitch, March 28; Margaret Web- 
ster’s Shakespeare Company, in The 
Taming of the Shrew, April 21. 

New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, 18th and Pine St. Auspices: 


Robert 





William K. Huff, 
executive direc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Forum 


Emma Feldman, 
manager, Phila- 
delphia All Star 
Concert Series 


Music. Conductor: 
Director and president: 
Academy of Music. Five 
Curtis String 


New School of 
Ifor Jones. 
Max Arnoff. 
programs, assisted by 
Quartet. 

Barnard Lb. Sackett Concert 
Events, 1306 Walnut St. Witherspoon 
Hall. Four subscription events, Maria 
Kurenko, Nov. 17; Richard Dyer- 
Zennet, Dec. 2; Jorge Polet and 
Thelma Altman, March 10; Maggie 
Teyte, April 28. 

Guild for Contemporary Music, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 18th 
St. Executive committee chairman: 
Edward Murray. 

Matinee Musical Club, 
Stratford Hotel. President: Mrs Roy 
Nesbitt Tope. Chairman: Mrs. John 
E. Sefton. Chorus director: W. 
Lawrence Curry. Orchestra and vocal 
director: Henri Elkan. Piano ensem- 
ble director: Clarence K. Bawden. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic, Pres- 
ser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. condu- 
Luigi Carnavale. Academy of Music. 
Two concerts. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 S. 18th St. Auspices: 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. President: 
Laurence H. Eldredge. Music com- 
mittee chairman: Katherine Wolff. 
Programs in Alliance Concert Room, 
Academy of Music Foyer, Plays and 
Players Auditorium, and Ethical So- 
ciety Auditorium. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
Drexel Institute. Director: Wallace 
D. Heaton, Jr. President: J. Randall 
Skillen. Drexel Auditorium and Acad- 
emy of Music.) Program on Nov. 21; 
Handel’s Messiah, in Christmas week: 
other programs to be announced. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 1726 
Locust St. President: Mary Curtis 
Zimbalist. Director: Efrem Zimbalist. 
Curtis Hall. Faculty and student re- 
citals; orchestra, opera class, and 
chamber-music programs. 

Tri-County Concerts Association. 
- ag committee chairman: James E 
Sax, 6429 Drexel Rd. President: Mrs. 
E. Bisbee Warner. Co-operative or- 


sJellvue- 


ganization supported by voluntary 
contributions. Sponsors various pro- 
grams. 


(Continued on page 374) 








COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 


Scholarship Basis Only 


VERNON HAMMOND 


Director 


SIDNEY DIETCH 
Head of Vocal Department 





February, 1950 


1920 SPRUCE STREET 


ROSE LANDVER 
Stage Director 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


CADEMY or VOCAL ARTS 


Admission 
solely by 
Auditions 

held in 
JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 


and 
FEBRUARY 
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San Francisco 


By Marsory M. FisHer 


The San Francisco Symphony has 
initiated an installment purchase plan 
for the Friday afternoon concerts. 
Patrons may buy subscriptions in three 


installments at no _ additional cost. 
Spencer Barefoot, former assistant 
music editor of the San Francisco 


Chronicle, has opened offices as con- 
cert manager and artists representa- 
tive, and he has become manager of 
the San Francisco String Quartet. 
The formerly independent Music 
Lovers Society and the Dance League 
have joined the Muriel Macgurn man- 
agement. Kirsten Flagstad was sched- 
uled to appear on two different con- 
cert series this season. 

San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House. Auspices: San Francisco Mu- 
sical Association. Conductor: Pierre 
Monteux. President: Leonora Wood 





Paul Posz, mana- 

ger of the San 

Francisco Opera 
Association 


Muriel Macgurn, 
concert manager, 
San Francisco 


Armsby. Manager: Howard Skinner. 
Opera House. Seventeen Thursday 
and Saturday night subscription pro- 
grams; fifteen Friday afternoon sub- 
scription programs; five youth and 
five children’s programs, conducted by 
Kurt Herbert Adler, with Alexander 
Fried as commentator; eight concerts 
in Art Commission Series ; four Clas- 
sic Interludes; ten Standard Sym- 





CALIFORNIA 








Pierre Monteux 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 





























Hour broadcasts; concerts in 
Palo Alto, San José, and 
Subscription series so- 
loists: Naoum Blinder (concertmas- 
ter), Nov. 17, 18, and 19; Lili Kraus, 
Dec. 1, 2, and 3; Grant Johannesen, 
Dec. 8 and 10; Bruno Walter, guest 
conductor, and Delia Reinhardt, Dec. 
15, 16, and 17; Patricia Benkman, 
Jan. 26 and 28; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
2, 3, and 4; Arturo Michelangeli, Feb. 
9, 10, and il; Kathleen Ferrier, Dor- 
othy Warenskjold, Verna Osborne, 
and San Francisco State College 
Chorus, in Orfeo ed Euridice, Feb. 
16, 17, and 18; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 23, 24, and 25; Jennie Tourel and 
David Lloyd, March 10; “Leonard 
Bernstein, guest conductor, March 16, 
17, and 18; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
March 23, 24, and 25; Municipal 
Chorus, University of California 
Chorus, and San Francisco State Col- 
lege Chorus, in the Berlioz Requiem, 
March 30, 31, and April 1; Municipal 
Chorus, in Bach’s Magnificat, April 
6 and 8; Manuel Rosenthal, composer- 
conductor, April 13, 14, and 15; Wil- 
liam Kapell, April 20, 21, and ze; 
Municipal Chorus and State College 
Chorus, in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, April 27, 28, and 29. 

Art Commission Series. Guest con- 
ductor: Artur Rodzinski. Russian 
program, Jan. 5 and 7; Honegger’s 
King David, with Lucine Amara, so- 
prano, and Howard Thurman, nar- 
rator, Jan. 10; Wanda Krasoff, Jan. 
12 and 14; Elektra, in concert form, 
with Astrid Varnay, Elena Nikolaidi, 
Dorothy Warenskjold, and Désiré 
Ligeti, Jan. 17; Wagnerian program, 
with Astrid Varnay as soloist, Jan. 
19 and 21. 

Classic 


phony 
Berkeley, 
Sacramento. 


Interludes. Conductor : 








DARIUS MILHAUD 


Honorary Director 
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Kenneth Mon- 
teagle, president 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera As- 
sociation 


Gaetano Merola, 
general director 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera As- 
sociation 


Pierre Monteux. Veterans Audito- 
rium. Four programs by a portion 
of the orchestra, Nov. 25, and March 
2, 4, and 8. 

San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House. Auspices: San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association. General di- 
rector: Gaetano Merola. President: 
Kenneth Monteagle. Manager: Paul 
Posz. Stage director: Armando Ag- 
nini. Chorus director: Kurt Herbert 
Adler. Ballet master; William Chris- 
tensen. Conductors: Gaetano Merola, 
Fausto Cleva, Paul Breisach, Karl 
Kritz, William Steinberg, and Kurt 
Herbert Adler. Ten subscription per- 
formances; thirteen popular and extra 
performances; two Opera Guild mati- 
nees for school children. Season from 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 23. Performances in 
Los Angeles and other west coast 
cities. 

San Francisco Opera Association 
Concert Division. Manager: Paul 
Posz. Opera House. San Francisco 
Opera Company, in La Bohéme, Oct. 
19; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 21 to 27; Yehudi Menhuin, Nov. 
30; Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 16; Jussi 
pag tc Feb. 13; Risé Stevens, Feb. 

Maryla Jonas, March 14; Jascha 
Hafete April 11; Kirsten Flagstad, 
April 19; Dorothy Kirsten and Charles 
Kullman, April 21; William Kapell, 
May 2. Extra events: Alec Temple- 
ton, Nov. 14; Yehudi and Hepzibah 
Menuhin, Dec. 28. 

San Carlo Opera Company, Man- 
ager: Fortune Gallo. Opera House. 
March 2 to 12. 

Larry Allen Celebrity Series. 
Manager: Dorothy Granville, 79 Post 
St. Jan Peerce, Nov. 5; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Nov. 20; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Dec. 7; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 6; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 11; 
Shankar and his Hindu Ballet, Jan. 
24; Mariemma and her Ensemble, 
Feb. 3; Marian Anderson, Feb. 14; 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Feb. 14; San 
Francisco Ballet, May 6. Extra 
events: Original Don Cossack Chorus, 
Nov. 3; Lillian Steuber, Nov. 9; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Dec. 2; Kirsten 
Flagstad, April 16 (optional addi- 
tional event on series ticket). 

Spencer Barefoot Concert Man- 
agement, 26 O'Farrell St. Manager: 
Spencer Barefoot. Five Twilight Con- 
certs. Colonial Ball Room, Hotel St. 
Francis. Joseph Schuster, Nov. 13; 
Lotte Lehmann (in Curran Theatre), 
Dec. 4; Francis Poulenc and Pierre 
Bernac, Feb. 26; Randolph Hokanson, 
March 19; Juilliard String Quartet, 
May 14. 

San Francisco String Quartet Se- 
ries. Personnel: Naoum Blinder, 
Frank House, Ferenc Molnar, and 
Boris Blinder. Marines Memorial 
Theatre. Five programs. Assisting 
artists: James Schwabacher, tenor, 
Nov. 29; Rudolf Firkusny (in Curran 
Theatre), Feb. 19; Randolph Hokan- 
son, May 3. 

Barati Chamber Orchestra Series. 


Veterans’ Auditorium. Three pro- 
grams. 
Other events: Maurice Euphrat, 


Howard Skinner, 

manager of the 

San Francisco 

Musical Associa- 
tion 


Oct. 26; Lev Short 
ner, Nov. 7 and 


Leonora Wood 
Armsby, presi- 
dent of the San 
Francisco Musi- 
cal Association 


and Frances Wie- 


April 5; Marcus 


Gordon, Nov. 16; Janet Graham, Dec. 
: James Schwabacher, Jan. 9; Rob- 


a Evans, Jan. 25; 
Feb. 8; Carol Nobe 
Mueller, March 17; 


; Syivia Jenkins, 
1, Feb. 22; Robert 
Lois Hartzell and 


Norman Benson, March 22; Elizabeth 


Evert, April 5; 
April 12. 


Muriel J, Macgu 


Marilyn Sargent, 


rn, 2045 California 


St. Marines Memorial Theatre. Gun- 


nar Knudsen, Oct. 
Society, Margaret  y 
7, March 21, and 


28; Music Lovers 
ily, director, Feb. 
April 25; Mischa 


Elman (Curran Theatre), Jan. 29, 


Arturo Casiglia, 
general director, 


Pacific Opera 
Company, San 
Francisco 


Dance series, co- 
Francisco Dance League. 


man and company ; 
and company ; 





Dorothy Gran- 
ville, manager, 
Larry Allen Ce- 
lebrity Series, 


San Francisco 


sponsored by San 
Jean Erd- 
Charles Weidman 


Angna Enters, March 


18; Mortimer Markoff, April 4. 


Lomas Reciprocal Concerts. Dates 
and artists to be announced. 

Pacific Opera Company, 700 
Montgomery St. Auspices: Pacific 
Grand Opera Association. General 
director and conductor: Arturo Ca- 
siglia. President: Campbell Mc- 
Gregor. Manager: Jack Pisani. Opera 
House. La Traviata, Nov. 28; Car- 


men, Nov. 
Tosca, Dec. 6 and 
terfly, Dec. 
Gretel, Dec. 14; C 


and Pagliacci, Dec. 


of Seville, Dec. 18 
performances to be 


29; Faust, Dec. 5 and 11; 


13; Madama But- 


12 and 18; Hansel and 


avalleria Rusticana 
16; The Barber 
(matinee). Spring 
announced. 


San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 


City Hall. 


Director : 


Hans Leschke. 


Appearances with San Francisco Sym- 


phony. 


San Francisco Ballet, 236 Van Ness 


Ave. Director: W 
Official ballet fo 
Opera Company. 
pearances. 


illiam Christensen. 
r San _ Francisco 
Various other ap- 


Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 


Musicales, Auspic 


es: City recreation 


commission and Sigmund Stern Grove 


Committee. 


and_ choral 


Chairman: Mrs. Sigmund 
Stern. Free opera, symphony, 
programs by 


ballet, 
resident 


groups, Sunday afternoons from June 
through September. 


Summer Chamber 


Music Series. 


(Continued on page 397) 
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Los Angeles 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


The Southern California Symphony 
Association has re-engaged Alfred 
Wallenstein as conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic for another five 
years beginning with the,1950-51 sea- 
son, and has appointed Alice Taylor 
as manager. 

Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., 
which hopes to build an opera house 
here by 1952, has completed a survey 
of major auditoriums in the United 
States and is now studying recom- 
mendations for the new structure. The 
organization has withdrawn its finan- 
cial support of the San Francisco and 
Metropolitan Opera Seasons in Los 
Angeles, although the San Francisco 
Company appeared here this fall 
under the management of Alice Tay- 
lor. The New York Company, how- 
ever, is not expected to return until 
the spring of 1951, when Charles 
Strub, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Santa Anita racetrack, has 
reserved time for it in Shrine Audi- 
torium. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 
Fifth St. Auspices: Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Alfred Wallenstein. Associate 
conductor: John Barnett. President: 
Henry Duque. Chairman of board: 
Harvey S. Mudd. Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium. Eighteen pairs of subscrip- 
tion programs and thirteen youth con- 
certs; 44 concerts on tour (Alhambra, 


two; Bakersfield, one; Claremont, 
three; Escondido, two; Fullerton, 
one; Glendale, one; Long Beach, 


four; Ontario, one; Pasadena, six; 
Redlands, one; San Bernardino, one; 
San Fernando, one; San Diego, four; 
San Pedro, two; Santa Ana, two; 
Santa Barbara, five; Santa Monica, 
three ; Ventura, one; Whittier, three). 
Subscription series soloists: Nell 
Tangeman, Oct. 27 and 28; Jean Fenn, 
Nov. 17 and 18; Benjamin Britten, 
composer-conductor, Peter Pears, 
soloist, Nov. 24 and 25; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Dec. 1 and 2; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Dec. 15 and 16; Jascha Heifetz, 
Jan. 5 and 6; Roger Wagner Chorus, 
Jan. 12 and 13; Szymon Goldberg, 
Jan. 19 and 20; Artur Rodzinski, 
guest conductor, Feb. 2 and 3; Rudolf 
Serkin, Feb. 9 and 10; Joseph Schus- 
ter, Feb. 16 and 17; Leonard Bern- 
stein, guest conductor and_ pianist, 
March 9 and 10; Leonard Pennario, 
March 16 and 17; Andrés Segovia, 
March 23 and 24; Clifford Curzon, 


Alfred Wallen- 
stein, music di- 
rector and con- | 
ducton, Los 
Angeles Philhar- | 


mé@nic 





March 30 and 31; Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, April 6 and 7. 

Hollywood Bow! Association, 2301 
N. Highland Ave. Manager: Karl 
Wecker. President: C. E. Toberman. 
Hollywood Bowl Amphitheatre. 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, July 11 
to Sept. 2. 


Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., 
417 S. Hill St. President: Henry O. 
Duque. Chairman of board: Harvey 
S. Mudd. Executive vice-president 
and secretary: Ray W. Smith. Plan- 
ning new Los Angeles opera house 
and war memorial auditorium. 


Mrs. L. E. Behymer Concert 
Series, 427 W. Fifth St. Manager: 
Mrs. L. E. Behymer. Philharmonic 
Auditorium. Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 
5; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, ten 
performances, Dec. 2 to 10; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 8; Andrés Segovia, 
Jan. 15; Shankar and company of 
Hindu dancers, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1; 
Mariemma and her ensemble, Feb. 7; 
Mata and Hari. Feb. 14; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Feb. 17; Marian Anderson, Feb. 
19; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, Feb. 
26; Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 28; 
Maryla Jones, March 7; General Pla- 
toff Don Cossack Chorus, March 11; 
Claudio Arrau, March 14; Winifred 
Heidt, Eugene Conley, March 21; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 31; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, April 14. 


Los Angeles Music Guild, 3305 
Wilshire Blvd., President: Norman 
Macbeth. General manager: Alfred 
Leonard. Wilshire Ebell Theatre. 
Chamber music series: Alma Trio, 
Oct. 12; American Art Quartet and 
New Art Quartet, Nov. 16; Lili 
Kraus, Dec. 7; Hungarian Quartet, 
March 15; Hungarian Quartet with 
Reginald Kell, April 12; Albeneri 
Trio, with Reginald Kell, April 19. 


Evenings on the Roof. 1735 
Micheltorena St. Executive director: 
Peter Yates. Executive Secretary: 
Mary Jeannette Brown. Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre and Wilshire Ebell 
Chamber Music Hall. Sixteen sub- 
scription programs of new and un- 
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JOHN A. 
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Teacher of Singing 














Teacher of 
Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
mer of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine Antoine, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera; Mona 
Bradford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 
1526 CASSIL PLACE GL-7523 
(Off Sunset and 3 Blocks East 
of Highland Ave.) 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














familiar music. Seventeen Monday 
evenings programs. Arnold Schén- 
berg program, Sept. 13; Charles Ives 
program, Oct. 17; program by Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 9. 


Irwin Parnes Independent Concert 
Series, Crossroads of the World. 
Manager: Irwin Parnes. Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre. Inesita, Oct. 17; Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Nov. 11; Delia Rein- 
hardt and Bruno Walter, Dec. 14; Lee 
Wintner, Jan. 28; Yaltah Menuhin 
and Israel Baker, Feb. 12. Shrine 
Auditorium: Third International Folk 
Dance Festival. Philharmonic Audi- 
torium: Mischa Elman, Jan. 21; Carol 
Brice, Feb. 5; Songs and Dances of 
Mexico, date to be announced. As- 
sistance League Play House: First 
Negro Classic Ballet, Nov. 25 and 26. 


John Moss, Fred Hayman, Elmer 
Wilson, 707 Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Kirsten 
Flagstad, April 23. 


Les Angeles Chamber Symphony 
Society, 9371 Beverly Crest Dr., 
Beverly Hills. Conductor: Harold 
Byrns. President: Mrs. Elvira Mar- 
quis. Manager: Dorothy Huttenback. 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Barbara Whitney Shik, Oct. 
23; UCLA Chorus, Roger Wagner, 
director, Nov. 27; Theodor Uppman, 
Jan. 29; Eudice Shapiro, Feb. 26. 


Hollywood String Quartet, 129 N. 
Ledoux Rd., Beverly Hills. Per- 
sonnel: Felix Slatkin and Paul Shure, 
violinists; Paul Robyn, violist; 
Eleanor Aller, cellist. Assistance 
League Play House. Three programs. 


Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park. Nine free Sunday 
afternoon chamber-music concerts. 
American Art Quartet, Oct. 2; Baker 








? 


Karl Wecker, Ray W. Smith, 
manager, Holly. executive vice- 
wood Bowl Asso- president and 
ciation, Los _ secretary, Great- 
Angeles er Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc. 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 23; Madrigal 
Singers of University of Southern 


California, Oct. 30; Hollywood String 
Quartet, Nov. 6; Seidel String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 13; Wade String Trio, Nov. 
20: Americana Art Quartet, Nov. 27. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Local manager: Alice Taylor. Shrine 
Auditorium. Twelve performances and 
two student matinees, Oct. 25-Nov. 6. 


University of California at Los 
Angeles Concert Series. Auspices: 
committee on Drama, Lectures, and 
Music, 10851 Le Conte Ave. Chair- 
man; Gustave O. Arlt. Royce Hall. 
Vladimir Horowitz, Oct. 3; Delia 
Reinhardt and Bruno Walter, Nov. 
29; Louis Kaufman, Jan. 10; Los An- 
geles Chamber Symphony, Jan. 31; 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Feb. 28; young 
artists concert, March 21. 

Occidental College Artist Series. 
Director: Leon Ettinger. Belle Wil- 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Cleveland 


By ELeanor WINGATE Topp 


This season, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra has scheduled 24 pairs of con- 
certs, the largest number in its 32- 
year history. Turnover in personnel 
has brought seventeen new players, 
and the orchestra now includes one 
hundred members. Russell Gee has 
been appointed chairman of the divi- 
sion of music at Western Reserve 
University, following the retirement 
of Arthur Shepherd. The Cleveland 
Children’s Symphony, whose sixty 
members range from nine to sixteen 
years in age, played an initial season 
of three concerts last year with con- 
siderable success. The orchestra was 
organized by Alfred Zetzer, clarinet 
player and a former member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Karamu House, long recognized for 
its pioneering work in the field of 
Negro cultural and artistic endeavor, 
opened its new $500,000 theatre on 
Dec. 7 with the American premiere 
of Carl Orff’s opera Die Kluge. The 
theatre includes two auditoriums, a 
proscenium theatre seating 223 per- 
sons, and an arena theatre seating 
140. 

Cleveland Orchestra, 1101 Euclid 
Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: George Szell; As- 
sociate Conductor: Rudolph Ring- 
wall. President: Thomas L. Sidlo. 
Manager: Carl J. Vosburgh. Sever- 
ance Hall. Twenty-four pair of sub- 


scription concerts and sixteen twilight 





Theodore Bloom- 

field, director of 

Cleveland Lyric 
Theatre 


Walter Blodgett, 
music curator, 
Cleveland Mu- 


seum of Art 


concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Leonard Shure, Oct. 13 and 15; Szy- 
mon Goldberg, Oct. 20 and 22; Eu- 
gene Istomin, Nov. 3 and 5; Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 24 and 26; Joseph Szi- 
geti, Dec. 8 and 10; Cleveland Sing- 
ers’ Club, Mr. Ringwall conducting, 
Dec. 15 and 17; Erica Morini, Dec. 
22 and 23; Isaac Stern, Mr. Ringwall 


conducting, Jan. 5 and 7; Clifford 
Curzon. Feb 2 and 4; Jacob Krach- 
malnick, March 2 and 4; Robert 


Casadesus, March 16 and 18; Joseph 
Gingold, March 23 and 25; Byron 
Janis, Mr. Ringwall conducting, April 
6 and &; Artur Schnabel, April 20 
and 22. Guest conductors: William 
Steinberg, Jan. 19 and 21; Bruno 
Walter, March 9 and 11; Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, March 30 and April 1. 
The twilight concerts, conducted by 
Mr. Ringwall, include two series of 
sixteen hour-long concerts at 5 o’clock 
on Sundays. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Judge Edward Blythin. Public 
Music Hall. Five events: Ebe Stig- 
nani; Thomas L. Thomas; Shankar 
and his Hindu Ballet; St. Louis Sym- 
phony; Artur Rubinstein. 


Popular Price Concert Course, 
2816 Euclid Ave. Manager: G. Ber- 
nardi. Public Music Hall. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 1; 
Ballet Theatre, Nov. 26; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Feb. 9; Vronsky and 


Babin, Feb. 19; Jascha Heifetz, 
March 8; Myra Hess, March 25. 
Extra programs: Elena Nikolaidi, 


Sept. 18; Ballet Theatre, Nov. 26 and 
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Carl J.Vosburgh, Rudolph Ring- 

manager of the wall, associate 

Cleveland Or- conductor of the 

chestra Cleveland Or- 
chestra 





Howard Whit- 


taker, director of 


Beryl Rubinstein, 
director of the 
Cleveland Insti- the Cleveland 


Musical School 
Settlement 


tute of Music 


27; Oscar Levant, Feb. 5; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 7; Original Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Jan. 22; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 17, 18, and 
19 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Conduc- 
tor: F. Karl Grossman. 

Cleveland Women's Orchestra. 
Conductor: Hyman Schandler. 

Summer Pops Concert. Conduc- 
tor: Rudolph Ringwall. Public Audi- 
torium. 

Cleveland Music of Art Music 
Department, Curator of Music: Wal- 
ter Blodgett. Fall Series: Walden 
String Quartet, Taih-won Cho and 
Sun-yong Kim, Oscar Shumsky, Car- 
los Salzedo. Spring Series to be an- 
nounced. Curator’s organ recitals, 
Wednesday and Sunday. Programs 
by the Loewenguth Quartet. 

Cleveland Music School Settie- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Dr. Director: 
Howard Whittaker. Recitals by fac- 
ulty members and students. 


George Szell 
conductor of the 
Cleveland Or- 


chestra 


GS. Bernardi, di- 

rector, Popular 

Price Concert 

Course, Cleve- 
land 


Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Ave. Director: Beryl Rubin- 
stein. Programs by faculty members, 
students, and student orchestra. 

Cleveland 500. Director: Isaac 
Van Grove. Public Music Hall. Series 
of six operettas: Song of Norway; 
The Vagabond King; Naughty Mari- 
etta; The Chocolate Soldier; The 
Student Prince; Carmen Jones. 

Singers’ Club of Cleveland, Direc- 
tor: Robert M. Stofer. Severance 
Hall. Two soloists: Nan Merriman, 
Dec. 6; David Lloyd, March 28. 

Church of the Covenant Choir. 
Director: Robert M. Stofer. Oratorio 
programs. 

$4, James Festival Chorus, Direc- 
tor: Walter Blodgett. Oratorio pro- 
grams. 

Western Reserve University Divi- 
sion of Music, Chairman: Russell 
Gee. Severance Hall. Opera produc- 
tion, The Mother of Us All, con- 
ducted by F. Karl Grossman. Series 
of Bach programs, presented in con- 
junction with Music School Settle- 
ment. 

Cleveland Children's Symphony. 
Conductor: Alfred Zetzer. Three con- 
certs last season. 

Cleveland Lyric Theatre. Auspices: 
Karamu House. Director: Theodore 
Bloomfield. Karamu Theatre. Ameri- 
can premiere of Carl Orff’s opera Die 
Kluge, sung in English as The Wise 


_Maiden, with an all-Negro cast, three 


performances a week from Dec. 7 
through January. Opera Workshop 
productions: The Medium, in the 
winter; Il Trovatore and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, the latter in English, 
in the spring. Other productions to 
be announced. 








Toledo 


By Mivprep BARKSDALE 


The appointment of Wolfgang 
Stresemann as conductor of the To- 
ledo Orchestra (formerly the Friends 
of Music Orchestra) has brought 
fresh interest to the Friends 
of Music, Inc., a civic organization 
now it its seventh season. The sub- 
scription series is sold out, and the 
orchestra has won new financial back- 
ing’ from Toledo business and indus- 
try. Mr. Stresemann, who succeeds 
Hans Lange, is also conducting a 
series of five children’s concerts, and 
is serving as musical adviser for the 
year-old Youth Orchestra and other 
projects of the Friends of Music. 

A subscription series of four 
chamber-music concerts is being of- 
fered by the Toledo Museum of Art, 
in addition to its two regular sub- 
scription concert series. The Sunday 
afternoons formerly devoted to 
chamber music have been given over 
to additional local programs. The Red 
and Blue Peristyle series have been 
shortened by one concert each. 


Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 
roe St. President: Justus Wilcox. Di- 
rector: Blake-More Godwin. Super- 





Vashaw, 
Conductor of the 
Friends of Music 
Youth Orchestra 


Cecile 


Wolfgang Strese- 

mann, conductor 

of the Toledo 
Orchestra 


visor of Music: A. Beverly Barksdale. 
Museum of Art Peristyle, two sub- 
scription series of six and five events; 
three free orchestral concerts for 
children; miscellaneous events. Mus- 
eum of Art Auditorium. For cham- 
ber-music concerts; concerts by To- 
ledo organizations. 

Red Series: Jennie Tourel, Oct. 5; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 9; Pierre 
Fournier, Nov. 30; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Jan. 27; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Feb. 10; Pittsburgh Symphony, Paul 
Paray conducting, March 16. 

(Continued on page 375) 












































Harold W. Baltz, 
director, Bald- 
win-Wallace Con- 
servatory of Mu- 
sic, Berea 


George Poinar, 
conductor of the 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Symphony, Berea 


Berea 


By E. B. Wricut 


Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory. 
Director: Harold W. Baltz. Director 
Emeritus: Albert Riemenschneider. 
Fanny Nast Gamble Auditorium. 
Trapp Family Singers, Nov. 11; 
Mark Ryder and Emily Frankel, 
Feb. 10. 

Faculty recitals: George Poinar, 
violinist, Oct. 16; Janice Schmidt, 
soprano, Oct. 23; Carl Schuler, pian- 
ist, Nov. 6; Edmund B. Wright, 
organist, Nov. 13; Norman Green, 
baritone, Jan. 8; Glenn Schnittke, 
tenor Jan. 15; Walter Hasenmueller, 
pianist, April 23. 

Baldwin-Wallace Symphony. Con- 
ductor: George Poinar. Concert, Oct. 
30; joint concert with Baldwin-Wal- 
lace a cappella choir, Dec. 11. 

Faculty Trio. George Poinar, vi- 
olonist; Esther Pierce, cellist; John 
Wolaver, pianist; Concert, Nov. 20. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Nor- 
man Green. Berea High School Audi- 
torium. Suor Angelica, and The Fran- 
tic Physician, March 10. 

3ach Festival. June 2 and 3. 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 


Tuesday Musical Club, 226 S 
Main St. President: Mrs. Homer E. 
Crain. Akron Armory. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 4; Polyna Stoska, Oct, 
18; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 1 and 
April 18 (Byron Janis soloist at 
second concert) ; Italo Tajo, Dec. 13; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 21; Myra Hess, 
March 28. 

Sunday Evening Concerts, Akron 
Jewish Center Auditorium. Ruggiero 
Ricci, Jan. 8; New Friends of Music 
Quartet, Jan. 22; Jacob Lateiner, 
March 19. 

Akron Woman's City Club, 732 W. 
Exchange St. President: Mrs. Robert 
E. Wolfe. Akron Armory. Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Nov. 
30. 

New York Civic Opera. 
Armory. Carmen, Sept. 30. 

Akron Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 175 S. Main St. President: 
George Wilson. Akron Armory. New 
York pe Opera, Madama Butterfly, 
Nov. 

aici Concert Society, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Chester F. Conner. Akron 
Armory. Concerts for children by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Jan. 16 and 
March 27. 

Akron Civic Chorus, Director: 
William Albert Hughes, President: 
Louis Olsen. Akron Armory. Han- 
del’s Messiah, with Carolyn Scho- 
lund, Irene Beamer, John Campbell, 
and Phillip MacGregor as soloists, 
Dec. 20; also a concert in May. 


Akron 
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Washington, D.C. 


By CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


In spite of Washington’s contin- 
uing lack of suitable cancert halls 
of medium size, musical activity is 
increasing. For the nineteenth 
season of the National Symphony, 
Howard Mitchell has succeeded the 
late Hans Kindler as conductor and 
musical director. The orchestra has 
extended its season, and Mr. Mitch- 
ell has promised 21 new works. A 
new policy has been instituted, mak- 
ing single seats available for all 
Wednesday evening concerts, in- 
stead of restricting attendance to 
season subscribers. 

Indicative of the wide interest in 





Constance Snow, 
manager, Snow 
Concert Bureau 


Patrick Hayes, 


manager, Hayes 
Concert Bureau 


chamber music on both amateur and 
professional levels is the fact that 
the two new ventures on the musi- 
cal scene are both in this field. With 
the recently formed American Uni- 
versity String Quartet as a nucleus, 
the American University Chamber 
Music Society, directed by Emer- 
son Meyers, has laid the founda- 
tions for an annual concert series, 
open to the public free of charge. 
Under the direction of Martin 
Hiden, the Georgetown Concert 
Group, a non-profit, tax-free or- 
ganization similar in plan to groups 
established by Mr. Hiden in sev- 
eral Virginia towns, has scheduled 


a series of twelve semi-monthly 
concerts. 
Paul Callaway, organist and 


choirmaster of Washington Cathe- 
dral, has succeeded Louis Potter 
as director of the Washington 
Choral Society. On May 1, 1949, 
Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey retired, 
and the Hayes Concert Bureau took 
over Mrs. Dorsey’s managerial ac- 
tivities. 


National Symphony, 1727 K St., 
Y. W. Auspices: National Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Howard Mitchell. Presi- 
dent: Raymond E. Cox. Manager: 
J. E. Mutch. Constitution Hall. 
Twenty Wednesday evening con- 
certs, in two series, and six Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Wednesday 
series A soloists: Yehudi Menuhin, 
Oct. 26; Jan Tomasow, Nov. 23; 
Jacques Abram, Dec. 7; Rose Bamp- 
ton, Dec. 21; Agi Jambor, Jan. 18; 
Byron Janis, Feb. 15: Claudio Ar- 
rau, March 1. Wednesday series 
3. soloists: Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Nov. 2; Leonard Shure, Nov. 16; 
Leonard Warren, Nov. 30; Earl 
Wild, Dec. 28; Isaac Stern, Jan. 11; 
Myra Hess, Jan. 25; John Martin, 
Feb. 8; Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies, Feb. 22. Sunday 
afternoon series soloists: Margaret 
Truman, Nov. 27; Washington 
Cathedral Choir, Dec. 18: Oscar 
vant, Jan. 15; to be announced, 
Feb. 26; Rudolf Firkusny, March 
19; Ruggiero Ricci and George Ric- 
cil, April 2. Guest conductors: Sir 


Thomas Beecham, Nov. 9: George 
Szell, Dec. 14; Ernest Ansermet, 
Feb. 1; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
March 8. 


February, 1950 


National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
St., N. W., and Constitution Ave. 
Musical director: Richard Bales. 
East Garden Court of the gallery. 
Concerts every Sunday evening, 
from Sept. 12 to June 25. Ten con- 
certs by the National Gallery Or- 
chestra, Richard Bales, conductor; 
seventh annual American Music 
Festival, in May. Concerts by Roth 
String Quartet, Feb. 19; Louis 
Gesensway, violinist, Joseph Druian, 
cellist, and Yvonne Krinsky, pian- 
ist; Lucie Bigelow Rosen, theremin- 
ist, and Frank Chatterton, pianist; 
Thomas Brockman, Richard Far- 
rell, George Copeland, Hilde Somer, 
Evelyn Swarthout, and Irene Ros- 


enberg, pianists; Yfrah Neaman, 
violinist; Bernard Greenhouse, cel- 
list; American University String 


Quartet; Sylvia Meyer, harpist; 
Luise Burge and Katherine Hansel, 
singers; choirs from Washington 
and Lee, Center College, and How- 
ard University. 


Hayes Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 


N. W. Manager: Patrick Hayes. 
Constitution Hall. Three concert 
series; five extra events. Piano 
series: Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 23; 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Dec. 4; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 5; Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 12; Robert Casadesus, March 
5. Tuesday series: Gladys Swarth- 
out, Nov. 29; Mariemma and her 
Ensemble, Dec. 13; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Jan. 10; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 
7; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 21; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 14; Jussi 
3joerling, March 28. Special series: 
James Melton, Nov. 1. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Dec. 12; 
Helen Traubel, Jan. 29; Alec Tem- 
pleton, March 12; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 26. Extra events: 
Mary Garden (Lisner Auditorium), 
Oct. 2; Nelson Eddy, Nov. : 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 





Paul Callaway, Richard Bales, 

conductor, Wash- musical director, 

ington Choral National Gallery 
Society Concerts 

8; Shankar and his Hindu ballet, 


March 18; Burl Ives, Jan. 22. 
Snow Concert Bureau, 1108 G. St., 
N. W. Auspices: Constance Snow. 
Constitution Hall. Two series by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. First 
series soloists: Robert Casadesus, 
Nov. 22; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 24; 
William Kapell, March 21. Sec- 
ond series soloists: Eleanor Steber, 
Dec. 27; Artur Rubinstein, April 12. 
Single events: Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 8 and Jan. 12; Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, Nov. 7 and 8; Washington 
and Cathedral Choral Societies, Dec. 
22: St. Louis Symphony, March 11. 
Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 
21st St., N. W.  Auspices: Phil- 
lips Gallery. Assistant to the direc- 


tor, in charge of music: Elmira 
Bier. Vocal, instrumental, and 
chamber-music concerts on Sunday 
afternoons and Monday evenings, 


with emphasis on little-known older 
works and works by contemporary 
composers. 

Library of Congress, \usic Di- 
vision, East Capitol and B Sts., 
S. E. Auspices: Gertrude Clark 
Whittall Foundation; Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation; 
Nicholas Longworth Foundation. 
Coolidge Auditorium. Chamber- 
music concerts; occasional vocal 
and instrumental recitals. 





J.E. Mutch, man- 


Howard Mitchell, 
conductor, WNa- 
tional Symphony 


ager, National 
Symphony 


Cathedral Choral Society, \\ash- 
ington Cathedral. Conductor: Paul 
Callaway. Washington Cathedral. 
Two concerts: Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, Oct. 31; Elgar’s The Dream 


-of Gerontius, in May. 


Chamber 
Ameri- 


American University 
Music Society. Auspices: 
can University. Conductor: Emer- 
son Meyers. Clendenen Hall. Five 
free programs tracing development 
of music: baroque music, Oct. 11; 
music of the classic period, Nov. 
15; music of the romantic period, 
Jan. 17; impressionistic music, Feb. 
7; contemporary music, April 4. 


Georgetown Concert Group. Di- 
rector: Martin Hiden. Western 
High School. Twelve concerts: 
Giorgio Ciompi, Reginald Kell, and 
Erich Itor Kahn; Alexander Schnei- 
der and Ralph Kirkpatrick; Shura 
Dvorine; Margaret Tolson; Bar- 
bara Troxell; Howard Jarratt; Ste- 
fan Auber; Juilliard String Quartet; 
John Jacob Niles; National Gal- 
lery Orchestra. 


Washington Choral Society. Con- 
ductor: Paul Callaway. Constitu- 
tion Hall. Two concerts’ with 
Cathedral Choral Society: Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 18; Verdi’s Requiem, 
Feb. 22. 





Baltim 





Frederick R. Hu- 
Bonney, manager, ber, manager, 


Lillian Powell 


Lyric Theatre, 
Baltimore 


Bonney Concert 
Bureau, Baltimore 


By Georce KENT BELLOWS 

In a busy season, much importance 
is attached to the Baltimore Sym- 
phony’s twelve educational concerts 
for school children, designed to build 
an audience for the future. Music 
has been provided by the local and 
visiting orchestras; ballet and opera 
companies; concert series, including 
the Peabody Artist Recital Series, the 
oldest continuous such series in Amer- 
ica; the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music; and many amateur groups and 
workshops. 

Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidelity 
Bldg. Auspices: Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Reginald Stewart. President: Robert 
Bonnell. Manager: John S. Edwards. 
Lyric Theatre. Twelve mid-week and 
three extra concerts; ten Sunday con- 
certs; twelve educational concerts (at 
high school auditoriums). Mid-week 





ore, Md. 


concert soloists: Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 
2: William Kroll, Nov. 9; Solomon, 
Nov. 16; Martial Singher, Dec. 14; 
Eileen Farrell, Jan. 4; Sylvia Zaremba, 
Jan. 11; Tossy Spivakovsky, Jan. 18; 
Alexander Sklarevski, Feb. 1; Sylvia 
Zaremba, Feb. 8; Nell Tangeman, 
Feb. 15. Extra concerts: Nov. 24 and 
25, Ballet Theatre, with the Baltimore 
Symphony; Jan. 14, Oscar Levant. 
Sunday concert soloists: Edward Mc- 
Gill, Nov. 6; Margaret Aué, Dec. 4; 
lya Schkolnik (concertmaster), Jan. 
8; Ellen Faull, Jan. 29; Berl Senof- 
sky, Shirley Trepel, Feb. 5; Baltimore 
and Ohio Men’s Glee Club, Feb. 19; 
Joan Lloyd, March 12. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
1 E. Mount Vernon Place. Director: 
Reginald Stewart. Dean: Virginia 
Carty. Superintendent, preparatory 
department: Leah Thorpe. Peabody 
Conservatory Concert Hall. Friday 
Afternoon Artist Recital Series: Solo- 
mon, Oct. 21; Regina Resnik, Oct. 








John S. Edwards, 


Reginald Stew- 


manager, Balti- art, conductor, 
more Symphony Baltimore Sym- 
phony 


28; Georges Miquelle, Nov. 4; Mar- 
tial Singher, Nov. 11; Gold and Fiz- 
dale, Nov. 18; Elena Nikolaidi, Nov. 
25; Seymour Lipkin, Dec. 2; Trapp 
Family Singers, Dec. 9; Byron Janis, 
Dec. 16; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 6; 
(Continued on page 389) 
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Pittsburgh 





William H. Edward Specter, 

Beegle, manager manager of the 

of the May Pittsburgh Sym- 

Beegle Concert phony 
Series 


By J. Frep LissFett 


Pittsburgh Symphony, Farmers 
Bank Bldg. Auspices: Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. Guest conductors : 
Victor de Sabata, Paul Paray, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Rafael Kubelik, and 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. President: 
Thruston Wright. Manager: Edward 
Specter. Syria Mosque. Twenty pairs 
of subscription and one extra pro- 
gram; spring tour through Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. Subscription series soloists : Joan 
Hammond, Nan Merriman, Kurt 
Baum, Downtown Chorale, in Verdi’s 
Requiem, Nov. 11 and 13; Nathan 
Milstein, Nov. 18 and 20; Aldo Pari- 
sot, Nov. 25 and 27; Jorge Bolet, 
Dec. 2 and 4; Mischa Elman, Dec. 9 
and 11; Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Dec. 30 and Jan. 1; Leonard Bern- 
stein (pianist and guest conductor), 
Jan. 6, 8, 13, and 15; Samuel Thaviu, 
Jan. 27 and 29; Eugene Istomin, Feb. 
3 and 5; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 10 and 
12; Arturo Michelangeli, April 8 and 
9; All-City High School Chorus, 
Jacob Evanson, director, April 28 and 


30. Extra concert: Jan. 10, Oscar 
Levant. 
May Beegle Concert Series. 


Union Trust Bldg. Manager: William 


Beegle. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 15; Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Nov. 5; Gladys Swarthout, 


Jan. 14; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 28; 
James Melton, Feb. 16; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Feb. 25; Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 4. Extra concert: 
Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 13. 


Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Union Trust Bldg. Manager: William 
Beegle. President: Frederic Schaefer. 
Syria Mosque. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
¢ 11; Cleveland Orchestra, March 


New Friends of Music, 5863 Mar- 
borough Ave. Manager: Bernard 
Lewis. Carnegie Music Hall. Eunice 
Norton, Oct. 17; Maggie Teyte, Nov. 
7; Viola Mitchell and Leonard Shure, 
Nov. 21; Budapest String Quartet 
and Milton Katims, Jan. 9; Budapest 
+ ty cnn and George Molleux, 
“eb. 


Young Men and Women's Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Ave. President 
of Musical Society: Harold Seder. 
Morris Kaufmann Auditorium. Solo- 
mon, Oct. 19; Italo Tajo, Nov. 30; 
Kras Malno, and Harry Franklin, 
Dec. 14; Ricardo Odnoposoff, Jan. 11; 
Iva Kitchell, Feb. 1; Elena Nikolaidi, 
March 29. 


Pittsburgh Opera Society, 320 
Fourth Ave. Manager: R. A. Martin. 
Musical director: Richard Karp. Stage 
director: Carlos Alexander. Ballet 
master: Frank Eckl. Assisted by Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. Syria Mosque. 
Faust, Nov. 10 and 12; Madama 
Butterfly, Dec. 1 and 3; The Bartered 
Bride, Feb. 2 and 4; Don Pasquale, 
March 23 and 25; Tristan und Isolde, 
April 27 and 29. 


__ Pittsburgh Concert Society. Pres- 
ident: William Benswanger. Manager : 
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Richard Karp, 


Ifor Jones, con- 

ductor of the 

Bethlehem Bach 
Choir 


musical director 
of the Pittsburgh 
Opera Society 


Viola Byrgerson. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall. Three programs with 
six contest winners: Alberta Childs 
and Wolfgang Schanzer, pianists; 
Nathan Heiger, violinist; Jeanne Pas- 
cal, mezzo-soprano; Elizabeth Mc- 
Nary, contralto; C. Eugene Kingsley, 
bass. 

Mendelssohn Choir. Director: Er- 
nest Lunt. Carnegie Music Hall. Two 
concerts; in December, Handel’s Mes- 
siah. 


Bach Choir of Pittsburgh. Direc- 


tor: J. Julius Baird. Carnegie Music 
Hall. Two concerts. 


Pittsburgh Youth Symphony, Con- 
ductor: Stanley Levin. President: 
Mrs. Clifford Heinz. 


Music for Mount Lebanon, Mellon 
Auditorium. Frederick Jagel and Lu- 
cielle Browning, Oct. 24; Amparo 
Iturbi, Nov. 28; Joseph Schuster and 
Louis Kaufman, Jan. 23; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Martha Lipton, soloist, 
April 10. 


Tuesday Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Lewis E. Young. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall. Fortnightly meetings 
with recitals by active members. 


Downtown Chorale. 


Director: 
Henry Mazer. 


Bethlehem 


By JANE CRAVEN 


The only significant change in local 
musical life has been the return to 
popularity of the Barber Shop Quar- 
tet. Several such groups have become 
affiliated with the national society. 
The Lehigh Valley Symphony sched- 
uled the first performance, on Nov. 2 
of Overture in D, by Richard W. 


Artis, of this city. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir, 528 N. 
New St. Auspices: Bach Choir So- 
ciety. Conductor: Ifor Jones. Presi- 
dent: William L. Estes, Jr. Packer 
Church, Lehigh University Campus. 
Two weekend festivals in spring of 
year with soloists. 


Lehigh Valley Symphony, 1201 E. 
4th St. Auspices: Lehigh Valley Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Herbert 
Fiss. Chairman: Mrs. Alexander May- 
sels. Serves Allentown, Bethlehem, 
and Easton. Three subscription pro- 
grams and one youth concert. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Margaret 
Barthel, Nov. 2; Donald Voorhees, 
guest conductor, Feb. 1; John Corig- 
liano, March 27. 


Beethoven Maennerchor, 127 Vine- 
yard St. Conductor: Herbert Fiss. 
President: John F. Keeler. Pop con- 
certs every Wednesday night; other 
programs during season. 


Municipal Band, 316 FE. 3rd St. 
Auspices: City of Bethlehem. Con- 
ductor: Joseph Ricapito. Appearances 
at municipal functions; one or two 
winter concerts; outdoor summer con- 
certs. 








Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 


A newcomer to the musical scene 
is the Wyoming Valley Oratorio So- 
ciety, which proposes to give two per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah and 
a spring concert each year. Another 
major innovation is the program series 
of the Wilkes College department of 
music. The American Guild of Or- 
ganists has arranged monthly musical 
programs, as well as musicological 
forums open to the public. The Civic 
Orchestra, a new symphonic group, 
has been launched under the auspices 
of the Catholic Youth Center, with 
Joseph Marrone as conductor. An- 
other new group is Stegmaier’s Gold 
Medal Band, which also serves as 
the American Legion Band. The 
growth of the record and transcrip- 
tion fund of Local 140, American 
Federation of Musicians, has brought 
a wide diversity of music, often for 
the first time, to hospitals, prisons, 
and other public institutions. 

Wyoming Valley Oratorio So- 
ciety, 97 S. Franklin St. Conductor: 
Charles A. Henderson. President: 
Hayden Jones. St. Stephen’s Church 
and Irem Temple. Two performances 
of Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 11 and 12; 
Bach concert, date to be announced. 

Wilkes College Music Depart- 
ment, S. River St. Director: Donald 
E. Cobleigh. Witold Malcuzynski, 
Nov. 7 (with co-sponsorship of Wy- 
oming Valley Polish organizations) ; 
Honegger’s King David, date to be 
announced. 

Community Concerts Association 
of Wilkes-Barre, 81 N. Washington 
St. President: William O. Roberts. 
Irem Temple. Red Series: de Paur’s 
Infantry Chorus, Oct. 6; Byron Janis, 
Oct. 31; Jan. 9; Cleveland Orchestra. 
Feb. 16. Blue Series: Nov. 14; 


Whittemore and Lowe, Dec. 5; Wal- 
ter Cassel, Jan. 4; Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Feb. 15. 


Wyoming Vclley Opera Guild, 
Bennett Bldg., Public Square. Chair- 
man: Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. Ex- 
ecutive director: Theodore Evans. 
Kingston High School Auditorium 
and Irem Temple. Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, Sept. 28; spring 
performance to be announced. 


Concordia Singing Society, Mans- 
field Hall, S. Washington and North- 
ampton Sts. Conductor: Charles H. 
Davis. President: Alfred B. Schim- 
mel. Irem Temple. Two concerts. 
Soloists: Eileen Farrell, Dec. 13; 
David Lloyd, May 9. 


American Guild of 
518 Bennett St., Luzerne. 
Wilkes-Barre Chapter. Dean: Henry 
C. Johnson. Wyoming Valley 
churches. Monthly concerts. 


Organists, 
Auspices : 


Cynonfardd Literary Society, 178 
Summit Ave., Edwardsville. Conduc- 
tor selected annually. President: 
Ralph S. Morgan. Edwards Me- 
morial Church. 61st annual Eistedd- 
fod, March 17. 


Naval Reserve Band, Naval Re- 
serve Center, Kingston. Auspices: 
Battalion 18, Naval Reserve. Con- 
ductor: Reese Pelton. Regional con- 
certs throughout Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict. 


Mozart Music Club, 280 ~=C#EC:;. 
South St. President: Myra E. Den- 
nis. Monthly recitals. Scholarship 
winner of State Federation of Music 
Clubs, March 14. 


St. David's Society of Wyoming 
Valley, 24 S. Meade St. President: 
Ben L. Jenkins. Manager-secretary: 
W. Craig Peters. Irem Temple. Sing- 
ing festival (open air), July 27; 
Gymanfa Gana, in December; spring 
concert to be announced. 


Fritz Mahler, con- 
ductor of the 
Erie Philharmonic 


George D. 
Haage, manager 
of the Haage 
Concert Series, 
Reading 


Reading 


By CAROLYN ALBRIGHT 


Cleon Wentzel has been elected 
president of the Reading Choral So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Donald Hagge presi- 
dent of the Reading Civic Opera So- 
ciety. The latter’s musical director is 
now J. Carl Borelli. 


Reading Symphony, 635 Penn St. 
Auspices: Reading Musical Founda- 
tion. Conductor: Alexander Hilsberg. 
President: René W. Irwin. Rajah 
Theatre. Four subscription programs. 
Soloists: Gertrude Sternbergh, Nov. 
27; Soulima Stravinsky, Jan. 15; 
Szymon Goldberg, March 12; soloists 
to be announced, April 23. 


Haage Concert Series, 38 S. 5th 
St. Manager: George D. Haage. 
Rajah Theatre. Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Sept. 29; Salzedo 
Ensemble, Oct. 25; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Nov. 21; Risé Stevens, Jan. 
16; Philadelphia Orchestra, March 7. 
Extra programs to be announced. 


Reading Choral Society, 635 Penn 
St. Auspices: Reading Musical Foun- 
dation. Director: Lawrence Perry. 
President: Cleon Wentzel. Northwest 
Junior High School. Two subscrip- 
tion and one extra program. Sub- 
scription series: Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Jan. 25; Music for Springtime, with 
Morley and Gearhart as guest artists, 
May 3. Extra concert: Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 11 


Reading Civic Opera Society, 


Inc., Harmonic Maennerchor, 204 
Lancaster Ave. Conductor: J. Carl 
Borelli. President: Mrs. Donald 


Haage. Rajah Theatre. Two subscrip- 
tion performances: Roberta, Dec. 5 
and 6; production to be announced, 
May 1 and 2. 


¢ 
Erie 
By Wes.ey First 


The expanded Erie Philharmonic is 
playing to the greatest number of 
subscribers in its history. The or- 
chestra has scheduled two Western 
Hemisphere premieres this season, the 
first suite from Prokofieff’s Cinder- 
ella and Mahler’s unfinished Tenth 
Symphony. World premieres include 
Suite for Orchestra, by Ulysses Kay; 
Suite, From My Window, by Elie 
Siegmeister; Variations on an Amer- 
ican Indian Theme, by Frederick 
Jacobi; and Divertissements in Waltz 
Time, by the Canadian composer, Leo 
Smith. Behrend Center, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is sponsoring 
this season its first series of events. 

Erie Philharmonic, 320 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. Auspices: Erie Phil- 
harmonic Society. Conductor: Fritz 
Mahler. President: Paul Albracht 
Manager: Grace McChesney. Strong 
Vincent Auditorium. Eight pairs of 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Cincinnati 


Fritz Busch, musi- 

cal director, Cin- 

cinnati May Fes- 
tival 


By Mary LeicHron 
Robert A. Casey has replaced J. M. 


O’Kane as manager of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Bldg. Auspices: Cin- 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Con- 
ductor: Thor Johnson. Chairman: 
Lucien Wulsin. Manager: Robert A. 
Casey. Music Hall. Twenty pairs of 
regular concerts; six junior high 
school concerts; nine young people’s 
concerts. Regular concert soloists: 
Patrice Munsel, Oct. 22 and 23; 
Joseph Battista, Oct. 28 and 29; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 4 and 5; 
Helen Traubel, Nov. 12 and 13; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Nov. 19 and 
20; Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 25 and 26; 
Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 3 and 4; Italo 
Tajo, Dec. 9 and 10; Sigraund Ef- 
fron, Dec. 16 and 17; Pierre Four- 
nier, Dec. 30 and 31; Benno Moisei- 





J. Herman Thu- 


Fausto Cleva, 


man, manager, musical director, 
Artist Series, Cin- Cincinnati Sum- 
cinnati mer Opera 


witsch, Jan. 6 and 7; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Jan. 14 and 15; William Kapell, 
Jan. 20 and 21; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
3 and 4; Mack Harrell, Feb. 24 and 
25; Sigi Weissenberg, March 3 and 4. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, Vine near 5th St. Managing 
director: Oscar Hild. Musical direc- 
tér: Fausto Cleva. Stage director: 
Antonio Stivanello. Ballet directors: 
Lucien Prideaux and Lydia Arlova. 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion. Con- 
ductors: Fausto Cleva, Paul Breisach, 
Wolfgang Martin, Thomas Mayer. 
Principal singers in 1949: Astrid Var- 


nay, Stella Roman, Irene Jessner, 
Lucia Evangelista, Norina Greco, 
Hizi Koyke, Sara Menkes, Laura 


Castellano, Gladys Swartout, Wini- 
fred Heidt, Margaret Harshaw, 
Thelma Altman, Kurt Baum, Ramon 
Vinay, Charles Kullman, Frederick 
Jagel, Eugene Conley, Richard 
Tucker, Jon Crain, Anthony Mar- 
lowe, George Tallone, Enzo Mascher- 
inl, Carlos Alexander, George Chap- 
liski, Martial Singlfer, Carlo Toma- 
nelli, Francesco Valentino, Robert 
Weede, Virgilio Lazzari, Italo Tajo, 
Angelo Pilotto, Lorenzo Alvary, Wil- 
fred Engelman, Lloyd Harris, Osie 
Hawkins. Chorus from Metropolitan 
Opera. Cincinnati Symphony. Six 
week season of 36 performances, 
June 26 through August 6, 1949. 
Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 W. 4th St. Musical director: 
ritz Busch. President: Joseph Gray- 
don. Managing secretary: J. Herman 


February, 1950 





Robert A. Casey, 
manager, Cincin- 
nati Symphony 


Thor Johnson, 
conductor, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 


Thuman. Music Hall Cincinnati May. 
Festival Chorus, high school chorus, 
children’s chorus, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and soloists. Five concerts, 
May 2 through 6, 1950. 

Artis? Series, 142 W. 4th St. Man- 
ager: J. Herman Thuman. Taft Au- 
ditorium. Elena Nikolaidi, Oct. 31; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 17; Bal- 
let Theatre (under management of 
the Cincinnati Ballet. Foundation), 
Nov. 29 and 30; Zino Francescatti, 
Jan. 4; Oscar Levant, Jan. 22; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Jan. 28 and 29; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Feb. 6; Lon- 
don String Quartet and Richard Far- 
rell, pianist, Feb. 27. 

Matinee Musicale Club, President: 
Mrs. Parvin Titus. Hall of Mirrors, 
Hotel Netherland Plaza. Szymon 
Goldberg, Nov. 21; Clifford Curzon, 
Dec. 14; Ebe Stignani, Jan. 8; Pierre 
Bernac and Francis Poulenc, Feb. 14; 
Byron Janis, March 1. 

Cincinnati Music Drama Guild. St. 
Bernard Auditorium, Tower Ave., St. 
Bernard. Opera in English. Trial by 
Jury and The Old Maid and the 
Thief, Oct. 28 and 29; The Shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountains and 
Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 16 and 17; 
Street Scene, Feb. 17 and 18; Albert 
Herring, April 21 and 22; The Mar- 
riage of Figaro or The Magic Fiute, 
May 19 and 20. 

Cincinnati Chamber 


Music So- 
ciety. Manager: 


Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
Taft Museum. Paganini String 
Quartet, Dec. 14; Guilet String 
Quartet, Jan. 9; Pascal String Quar- 
tet, March 19. 

Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, Di- 
rector: Thomas James Kelly. 





Herman Amend, Ellis E. Snyder, 
co-manager of conductor of the 
the Hast-Amend Capital Univer- 


sity Chapel 
Choir, Columbus 


Civic Concert 
Series, Columbus 


Columbus 


By SamMueEL T. WILSON 


Suspension of activity on the part 
of the Columbus Philharmonic has 
left the current musical season want- 
ing in focus and continuity of inter- 
est. Various proposals for recognition 
were found unsatisfactory by the 
board of directors, but the women’s 
committee is actively keeping the idea 
of a revived orchestra alive. Cham- 
ber-music programs, almost  non- 
existent a few seasons ago, are now 
firmly established in two series. 

Women's Music Club, Lyon and 
Healy Music Store. President: Mrs. 
Alan McManigal. Central High 
School Auditorium. Chamber concert 
series: Fine Arts String Quartet, 
with Peggy Hardin, flutist, Nov. 16; 
Margaret Speaks, Dec. 7; Albeneri 
Trio, Feb. 6; London String Quartet, 
March 15. Fund-raising program for 
series: Margaret Truman, (Memorial 
Recital Hall) Nov 2. 


Hast-Amend Concert Series, 50 
N. High St. Manager: William Hast 
and Herman Amend. Memorial Hall. 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 4; Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Dec. 1; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 27; Shankar 
and his Hindu Ballet, Feb. 23; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 10. 


Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High St. President: Mrs. W. J. 
McCammon. Memorial Hall. Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nov. 10; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, May 3. 

Prestige Concerts, 


160 S. Harris 








Delaware 


By TitpEN WELLS 


Musical activity here centers around 
the music department of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. In recent years the 
department has instituted a chamber 
music festival and an opera work- 
shop. The former has drawn increas- 
ing numbers of city and out-of-town 
patrons. Last year the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation spon- 
sored guest appearance of the Kroll 
Quartet in the festival. The Opera 
Workshop, which began with success- 
ful performances of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, is rapidly approaching the goal 
of an annual major opera perform- 
ance. Increased stress on creative 
composition is reflected in the yearly 
spring program of original student 
works; the local production and tour 
by the drama department of an origi- 
nal children’s musical play, The Magic 
Slipper, by William Danford and 
Tilden Wells, with music by Paul 
Koch; and participation in a student 
composers’ symposium of music de- 
partments of the midwest, in Sever- 
ance Hall, Cleveland, April 28. 


Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Director: Rexford Kel- 
ler. Faculty recitals: Robert Sill, bari- 
tone; Chester Barris, pianist; Romine 
Hamilton, violinist. Student recitals. 

Ohio Wesleyan Artists Series. 
Chairman: Rexford Keller. Gray 


Chapel. Ellabelle Davis, Oct. 25; 
André Marchal, Nov. 17; Solomon, 
Nov. 30; Isaac Stern, Jan. 17; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Paul Paray con- 
ducting, Feb. 20. 

Chamber Music Festival. Chair- 
man: Romine Hamilton. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium. Guest string quar- 
tet, to be announced; performance of 
Bach’s cantata God’s Time is Best. 
Three concerts, March 18 and 19. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Wil- 
liam Danford. Musical director: Rex- 
ford Keller. Willis High School 
Auditorium. Six performances of 
Down in the Valley and the second 
act of Carmen, in February and May. 

University Symphony. Conductor: 
Romine Hamilton. Gray Chapel. Con- 
certs on Dec. 4 and June 11; spring 
tour. 

A Cappella Choir. Director: Rex- 
ford Keller. Gray Chapel. Concerts 
on Dec. 11 and 12; spring tour. 

Womens’ Glee Club. Director: 
Robert Bowlus. Gray Chapel. Concert 
on May 14; spring tour. 

Concert Band. Conductor: Earl 
Beach. Gray Chapel. Concerts on 
April 23 and June 10. 

High School Music Festival. Guest 
choral conductor: George Strickling, 
Feb. 11. 

Summer Music Clinic. Chairman: 
Robert Sill. Ten-day clinic for high 
school musicians — orchestra, band, 
chorus, guest conductors in addition 
to staff members of the university, 
daily sectional and full rehearsals, 
two public concerts, broadcasts. June 
14 to 24. 


OHIO 


Ave. Manager: James Cain. Little 
Theatre, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Five programs by Walden 
String Quartet; Frances Magnes, 


Feb. 11; Ernst von Dohnanyi, March 


Ohio State University School of 
Music. Director: Eugene Weigel. 
University Hall Chapel. Dougherty 
and Ruzicka, Oct. 19 and 20; Univer- 
sity Trio, Nov. 9 and 10; Martha 
Graham and her dance company, Nov. 
30 and Dec. 1; Lucille Manners, Jan 
18 and 19; New Lyric Stage, present- 
ing opera in English, Feb. 1 and 2; 
Mady Christians, March 8 and 9; 
Stuyvesant String Quartet 

Capital University Chapel Choir. 
Director: Ellis E. Snyder. Local ap- 


pearances, tours, and broadcasts 


Columbus Boychoir, Director: Her- 
bert Huffman. Local appearances, 
tours, and broadcasts. 

Light opera clubs, Hartman The- 
atre. Independent Players, in The 
Great Waltz; Paramount Players, in 
Bloomer Girl; Theatre Productions 
Inc., in Sweethearts. 


Youngstown 





Michael Fico- Carmine Fico- 
celli, co-conduc- celli, co-conduc- 
tor, Youngstown tor, Youngstown 
Symphony Symphony 
Mrs. Carl W. 


Ullman, presi- 
dent, Monday 
Musical Club, 


Youngstown 





By Avsert H. DowLine 
Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 


Dollar Bank Bldg. President: Mrs. 
Carl W. Ullman. Stambaugh Audi- 
torium. Series of five concerts: 


Charles L. Wagner production of 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Oct. 13; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 
29; The Revelers, Jan. 10; Risé 
Stevens, March 23; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, May 1. Extra events: Benefit 
concert for Monday Musical Club 
cabin at MacDowell Colony, July, 
1949; Handel’s Messiah, December. 

Youngstown Symphony Society, 
Union National Bank Bldg. Con- 
ductors: Carmine and Michael Fico- 
celli. President: Edwin L. Stanley. 
Stambaugh Auditorium. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts: Mario Braggiotti, Oct. 
20; John Carter, Nov. 17; Sigi Weis- 
senberg, Dec. 15; Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Chorus, with Alice Mc- 
Michael, Jan. 26; Eva Gustavson, 
Feb. 23; Georges Enesco, March 30. 
Six popular concerts in Hungarian 
Evangelical Reformed Church Hall: 
Oct. 29, Dec. 3, Dec. 21, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 11, March 18. 
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St. Louts 


By Hersert W. Cost 


Jerome D. Rosen has organized the 
Ancient String Instruments Ensemble, 
which uses old musical instruments 
owned by him. 

St. Louis Symphony, 1223 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Assistant conductor: Harry 
Farbman. President: Oscar Johnson. 
Chairman, board of directors: Mrs. 
Clifford W. Gaylord. Executive sec- 


retary: William Zalken. Opera 
House, Kiel Auditorium. Twenty 
pairs of subscription programs on 


Saturday nights and ten each on al- 
ternate Friday and Sunday after- 
noons; six to eight Pop concerts, 
conducted by Harry Farbman; four 
free civic concerts, sponsored by city 
of St. Louis; two pairs of three con- 
certs each for elementary schools, 


sponsored by the women’s committee ; 
five high school concerts, sponsored by 
four special 


the Board of Education; 





Alma Cueny, Mrs. Clifford 
secretary - man- Gaylord, chair- 
ager of the Civic man, board of 


Music League, directors, St. 
St. Louis Louis Symphony 
events. Subscription series soloists: 


Margaret Truman, Oct. 29 and 30; 
Leon Fleisher, Nov. 4 and 5; Artur 
Rubinstein, Nov. 12 and 13; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 18 and 19; Alex- 
ander Uninsky, Nov. 25 and 26; 
Jennie Tourel, Dec. 3 and 4; Nathan 
Milstein, Dec. 10 and 11; Edith 
Schiller, Dec. 16 and 17; Gold and 
Fizdale, Dec. 22 and 23; Eloise Polk 
Wells, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1; Jestis 
Maria Sanroma, Jan. 7 and 8; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 21 and 22; Penna Michel- 
angeli, Jan. 27 and 28; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Feb. 18 and 19: William 
Primrose, Feb. 24 and 25. Guest con- 
ductor: Harry Farbman, Dec. 10, 11, 
16, and 17. Special events: concert 
version of Tristan und Isolde, with 
Helen Traubel and Lauritz Melchior, 
Jan. 24; Symphony of Fashion, Feb. 
10, 11, and 12; Oscar Levant, Feb. 26. 

Spring tour, Feb. 27 to Mar. 21: 
Muncie, Ind.; Cleveland, O.; James- 
town, Syracuse, Saratoga Springs, 
and New York, N. Y.; Worcester, 
Boston, and North: ampton, Mass.; 
Stamford, Conn.; New Brunswick, 
. 4 3ethlehem, Penna.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Petersburg and Roanoke, 
Va.; Greensboro and Spartanburg, 
N. C.; Augusta, Columbus, and At- 
lanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Municipal Theatre 
Association (non-profit). President: 
Jacob M. Lashley. Manager: Paul 
Beisman. Production manager: John 
Kennedy. Musical director: Edwin 
McArthur. Municipal Open Air Thea- 
tre, Forest Park, capacity 12,000. 
Eighty-eight performances of grand 
and comic opera and musical comedy, 
including one or two new works, 
early June to September. 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Ave. Opera House, Kiel Audito- 
rium. President: George W. Mackey. 
Secretary-Manager: Alma  Cueny. 
Ebe Stignani, Nov. 1; Rudolph, Ganz, 
Nov. 29; Jan Peerce, Dec. 13; Joseph 
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Vladimir Golsch- 

mann, conductor 

of the St. Louis 
Symphony 





Harry Farbman, 
assistant conduc- 


Max Steindel, 

co-conductor, 

Little Symphony 
of St. Louis 


Szigeti, Feb. 
March 14. 

Principia Concert Course. 5539 
Page Blvd. Auspices: Principia Col- 
lege. Manager: David K. Andrews. 
Howard Hall. Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Oct. 21; Elena Nikolaidi, Dec. 2; de 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus, Jan. 27; Clif- 
ford Curzon, March 10; Mildred 
Dilling, April 15. All concerts re- 
peated at Principia College, Elsah, Ill. 

Entertainment Enterprises, 705 
Olive St: Managers: Paul Beisman 
and John Cella. Opera House, Kiel 
Auditorium. Horace Heidt, Oct. 25; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
Nov. 25; Mischa Elman, Dec. 6; Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 9, 10 
and 11. 


St, Louis Philharmonic, P. O. Box 


tor of the St. 
Louis Symphony 


7; Houston Symphony, 


591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. Conductor: Gerhard 
Schroth. President: Max Risch, Jr. 


Opera House, Kiel Auditorium. Four 
concerts with local artists as soloists. 

Artist Presentation Committee, 41 
Lewis Pl. General chairman: Mrs. 
Stuart M. Chambers. Wednesday 
Club Auditorium. Evelyn Mitchell, 
pianist, Oct. 23; Hubert Drury, pian- 
its, Nov. 27; John Tufts, tenor, Jan: 
15; Cordelia Buck Stromberg, pianist, 
Feb. 12; Russ Severin, tenor, March 
12; Eloise Polk Wells, pianist, April 
16. Artists receive all proceeds over 
expenses, which are paid by the com- 
mittee, a non-profit organization. 
Webster Groves Community Concert 


\ssociation, 364 Jefferson Rd., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. President: R. Harris 
Cobb. Nerinx Auditorium. Columbia 
Concert Trio, Oct. William 
Kapell, Jan. 8; Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Feb. 5; Mona _ Paulee, 


March 5. 

University City Community Con- 
cert Association, 7354 Chamberlain 
Ave., University City, Mo. President: 
Norman H. Falkenheiner. Hanley 
Junior High School Auditorium, Nan 
Merriman, Nov. 7; Byron Janis, Dec. 
9; William Primrose, Feb. 27; Mata 
and Hari, March 15. 

Little Symphony, 1170 Hampton 
Park Dr. Conductors: Stanley 
Chapple and Max Steindel. Executive 


secretary: Mrs. Henry Bry. Wash- 
ington University Quadrangle. Six 
concerts, with local soloists, on con- 
secutive Friday nights, June to Au- 
gust. 

Grand Opera Workship, 2101 Lo- 
cust St. President: Mrs. M 
Sayman. Artistic director: Bernard 
Ferguson. Musical director: Edward 


Murphy. University City High School 
Auditorium. Pagliacci and Gianni 
Schicchi, Feb. 15; Martha, March 29; 
Musical Fashion Show and excerpts 
from Madama Butterfly, in spring. 


MISSOURI 





William B. 


Heyne, conduc- William Zalken, 
tor, St. Louis executive secre- 
Bach and A tary of the St. 
Cappella Choirs Louis Symphony 
St, Louis Bach Chorus, Musical 
Art Bldg. Auspices: Bach Society of 
St. Louis. Director: William B. 


Heyne. President: S. Maurice Whit- 
craft. Scottish Rite Cathedral Audi- 
torium and other halls. Bach festival, 
including the Magnificat, B minor 
Mass, and cantatas, May 1 to 7. 
Other local organizations will partici- 
pate in festival. 


St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Musical 
Art Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis A 
Cappella Society. Director : William B. 
Heyne. President: L. E. Liftin. Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral Auditorium. Can- 
dlelight Christmas program, Dec. 11 
and 12; annual concert, March 4; 
tour to be announced. 


Concordia Seminary Chorus, Mu- 
sical Art Bldg. Director: William B. 
Heyne. Annual concert; joins a 
cappella chorus for Christmas con- 
cert and tour. 


Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. Auspices: Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. Sheldon Me- 
morial Auditorium. Chairman: J. G. 
W. Schoenthaler. Hungarian String 
Quartet, Nov. 21; Paganini 





Gerhard Schroth, 
conductor of the 
Civic Chorus, St. 


Louis 


Paul Beisman, 

manager of the 

St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera 


ne Quartet, Jan. 16; Pascal 


String Quartet, Feb. 20. 


Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Ave. Manager: 
Alma Cueny. 

St, Louis Women's Symphony, 4421 
McPherson Ave. Conductor: Laurent 
Torno. President: Silvia Tzinberg, 
Three concerts; special concert for 
Wednesday Club; appearances in 
Granite City, Ill., in January. 

Civic Chorus of St, Louis, Direc- 
tor: Gerhard Schroth. President: 
John Meinhardt. Opera House, Kiel 
Auditorium. Two concerts with St. 
Louis Philharmonic, soloists chosen 
from chorus. 


St, Louis institute, Bonhomme and 
Bemiston Aves., Clayton, Mo. Uni- 
versity City High School Auditorium 
and other halls. Concerts by orches- 
tra, Nandor _Domokos, conductor; 
opera school, Ladislao Vaida, direc- 
tor; and chorus, William B. Heyne, 
director. 


Ancient String Instruments En- 


semble, 6043a Pershing Ave. Con- 
ductor and manager: Jerome D. 
Rosen. 








¢ 
Columbia 
By CamILta BELLE SINGLETON 


University of Missouri Concert 
Series. Auspices: University of Mis- 
souri. Manager: Rogers Whitmore. 
Brewer Field House. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 19 and 20; St. Louis 
Symphony, Jennie Tourel, _ Uni- 
versity Chorus, Dec. 5 and 6 ; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 30 and 31; 
Risé Stevens, April 25 and 26. 

University of Missouri Music De- 
partment, Sponsors following instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles: 

University Singers. Director: R. 


Oscar Clymer. President: Louise 
Wolpert. Concerts on Nov. 20 and 
May 11. 

University Orchestra. Conductor: 


George C. Wilson. Chairman: Rog- 
ers Whitmore. Concerts on Nov. 10, 
Feb. 20 and 23, and May 18. 

University String Quartet. Direc- 
tor: Rogers Whitmore. Members: 
Rogers Whitmore, Ruth Melcher 
Quant, George Wilson, and Eliza- 
beth Mulchy. Four programs. 

University Chorus. Handel’s Mes- 
siah, with University Orchestra, Dec. 
15; concert on May 25. 

University Men’s Glee Club. Presi- 


dent: Robert McCroskey. Concerts 
on Jan. 19 and 30 

University Band. Concert on 
March 2. 


Burrali Symphony. Stephens Col- 


lege. Auspices: Burrall Class. Con- 
ductor: Edward Murphy. Manager: 
Paul Weaver. Stephens Assembly 
Hall. Five subscription concerts; one 


opera; one extra concert; two youth 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Hugh Thompson, Oct. 11; Marilyn 
Cotlow, with Lawrence Rickert, bari- 








Edward Murphy, 


conductor of the 


Rogers Whit- 
more, manager, 
University of 
Missouri Concert 
Series, Columbia 


Burrall Sym- 

phony, Stephens 

College, Colum- 
bia 


tone (faculty member), in The Tele- 
phone, Nov. 1; Abba Bogin, Dec. 1; 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 7; Richard John- 
son and David Milliken, duo-pianists, 
March 14. Carmen, with New York 
soloists and Stephens girls as chorus, 
May 5. 

Burrall Choir. Director: Edward 
Murphy. Associate conductor: Ir- 
win Umlauf. Appearances every Sun- 
day at Burrall Class; seasonal pro- 
grams; opera production; out-of-town 
concerts. 


Stephens College Special Events 
Series. Auspices: music department. 
Chairman: Peter Hansen. College 
Auditorium. Carl Weinrich, Nov. 8; 
William Masselos, Feb. 27; Vladimir 
Horowitz, April 18. 

Music Service Guild, Stephens Col- 
lege. Sponsors: Peter Hansen and 
Camilla Belle Singleton. President: 
Betty Groves. College Auditorium. 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Kansas City 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Hans Schwieger, who is in his 

second year as conductor of Kansas 
City Philharmonic, has organized a 
chamber orchestra, which will operate 
on a co-operative 'basis. It will par- 
ticipate in stage productions planned 
together with John Newfield, director 
of the University of Kansas City 
Theatre, and in a presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah by the city’s com- 
bined choirs. 


Kansas City Philharmonic, 209 
Altman Bldg. Auspices: Kansas City 
Philharmonic Association. Conduc- 
tor: Hans Schwieger. President: 
Dale M. Thompson. Manager: Rich- 
ard H. Wangerin. Music Hall. Ten 
pair of subscription programs and 
three special programs; two Katz 
concerts (in the Arena) ; seven Pop 
concerts; ten youth concerts. Sub- 
scription Yehudi 


series soloists: 


Menuhin, Oct. 18 and 19; Jeanne and 
Joanne Nettleton, Nov. ‘1 


and 2; 





Delbert Johnson, 
sponsor, Kansas 


N, De Rubertis, 
conductor of the 
City Symphony Kansas City Civic 
and Choral Sym- Orchestra and 
phony Band 


Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 15 and 16; 
Thruston Johnson and Norman Hol- 
lander, Feb. 7 and 8. Special programs 


soloists: Adolphe Menjou, Oct. 23; 
André Kostelanetz, guest conductor. 
Lily Pons, soloist, Nov. 23; Oscar 


Levant, Feb. 15 and 16. Katz concerts 
soloists: Dorothy Kirsten and John 
Sebastian, Oct. 28 and 29. 

Chamber Orchestra, Conductor: 
Hans Schwieger. Production director : 
John Newfield. Handel’s Messiah, 
with city’s combined choirs, in the 
Arena, Dec. 5. Other programs. 

Fritschy Concerts, 600 Altman 
Bldg. Manager: Walter Fritschy. 
Music Hall. Benno Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 
25; Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 22; Eugene List and Car- 
roll Glenn, Dec. 6; Mack Harrell, 
Jan. 31; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Feb. 
14; James Melton, March 14. 

Ruth Seufert Concerts, 1412 
Waldheim Bldg., 6 E. llth St. Man- 





Hans Schwieger, 
conductor of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


ager: Ruth Seufert. Music Hall. 
Helen Traubel, Oct. 11; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 21; Risé Stevens, Nov. 
8; Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 18; Burl 
Ives, Nov. 20; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 
17; Mia Slavenska and her Ballet 
eae Margaret Truman, March 
a 


Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 Bal- 
timore Ave. Auspices: Town Hall 
Corporation. President and manager: 
E. H. Newcomb. Music Hall. Con- 
cert-Leciture Series. Concerts: Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, Nov. 7; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Dec. 5; Arturo Michelangeli, 
an. 30; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 27; 

ata and Hari, March 13; The 
Revelers, March 20. 


John Antonello Agency, 206 W. 
13th St. President: John Antonello. 
Music Hall. Boston Grand Opera 
Company in Carmen, Oct. 26, and in 
La Traviata, Oct. 27 

Kansas City Chamber Music So- 
elety. Auspices: University of Kan- 
sas City. President: Clarence Decker. 
Manager: Hardin Van Deursen. Uni- 
versity Playhouse. Hungarian Quar- 
tet, Nov. 13; Suzanne Bloch, Feb. 12; 
Pascal Quartet, March 12; Five- 
Wind Ensemble, March 19; Albeneri 
Trio, April 9; Vielle Trio, May 14. 

Dance Series. University Play- 
house. Page-Stone Ballet, Oct. 20; 
Cho Taik Won and Troupe, Oct. 31; 
Lin Pei-Pen, Feb. 27; Destine and 
Group, April 24; Wasantha Wana 
Singh Group, April 26. 

Opera production. Offenbach’s La 
Belle Héléne, Feb. 13 and 18. 

Junior College Concert and Lec- 
ture Series, 39th and McGee. Aus- 
pices: Music Department, Board of 
Education. Chairman, faculty com- 
mittee: Sheperd Leffler. Junior Col- 
lege’ Auditorium. Jean Casadesus, 
Dec. 7; Kansas University A Cappella 
Choir, D. M. Swartout, director, 
March 23. Seven additional events to 
be announced. 


Delbert Johnson Choral and Or- 
chestra Organization, 1106 W. 46th 
St. Auspices: Delbert Johnson. In- 
cludes Kansas City Choral Symphony 
and Kansas City Symphony, 1319 
Broadway; St. Joseph Choral Club, 
First Methodist Church, St. Joseph 
Mo.; Sedalia Queen City Chorale, 
City Hall, Sedalia, Mo.; Leavenworth 





Recent 
Vancouver Symphon 





THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 
WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Monday, June § through Saturday, July 22 
MASTER CLASSES 


Violin Editor of Etude Magazine, Former Faculty member of Juilliard School_of 

Some of his best known textbook "The 
"Twelve Studies in Modern Bowing and 
Former pupil of the late Franz Kneisel. 


VIOLIN a HAROLD BERKLEY — 
Music and Smith Colle Author—! 

Modern Techni of Violin Bowing" 

Basic Violin Techeiqus’”. - 

PIANO — MAXIM SCHAPIRO _ 


Laureate of Moscow Conservatory—Student of Sliwinski and Nicholas Medtner. 
appearances as soloist with San Francisco lig ye pn TB cee io S ~~ 
y and Bach Festival Orches: 
will Present John Sebastian yey THE WELL TEMPERED GLAVICHORD 
(Both volumes) 
in Six Lecture-Recitals 


For information Write or Call VA 6644, 19 East Armour 


June 5 through June 17 


Ss are 


June 12 through June 17 





MISSOURI 


Richard H. Wan- Dale M. Thomp- 


gerin, manager, son, president, 
Kansas City Phil- Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic harmonic 


Civic Orchestra, City Hall, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Four oratorios. Christ- 
mas choral festival. Summer concerts 
in Krug Park, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Abelles Field, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musicales. 
Power and Light Bldg. President: 
Mrs. Frances Mathews. Four sub- 
scription programs for benefit of 
Scholarship fund. “Three programs 
by members; Eunice Podis, April 11. 

Sigma Alpha lota, 19 East Armour 
Blvd. President: Virginia French. 
Atkins Auditorium. Four programs. 
Programs by members; Wictor 
Labunski, April 26. 

Kansas City Public Schools, %h 
and Locust, Library. Auspices: 
Board of Education. Music super- 





Mabelle 
music supervisor, 
Kansas City Pub- 


lic Schools 


Glenn, Wiktor Labunski, 
director, Conser- 
vatory of Music 


of Kansas City 


visor; Mabelle Glenn. Students above 
third’ grade eligible to attend Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic youth con- 
certs. Pupils contributed $2,500 to 
Philharmonic association. High school 
productions of Kurt Weill’s Down in 
the Valley. High school orchestras 
rehearse weekly for all-city high 
school orchestra programs. 

Conservatory of Music, 
Armour Blvd. President: Henry C. 
Haskell. Director: Wictor Labunski. 
Six concerts by Conservatory String 
Quartet. Personnel: Thruston John- 
son and Barbara Potter, violinists; 
Lucinda Steele Gladics, violist; 
Catherine Farley, cello. Production of 
Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. 
Director: Endreze Kraeckmann. Two 
Allied Arts programs, Director: 


19 E. 





Ruth Seufert, Walter A. Frits- 

manager, Ruth chy, manager, 

Seufert Concerts, Fritschy Con- 
Kansas City certs 





Hardin Van Deur- 


Henry C. Has- 


sen, chairman, kell, president, 
music depart- Conservatory of 
ment, University Music of Kansas 
of Kansas City City 


Francis Buebendorf. Choral concert. 
Director: Stanley Deacon. 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Rd. 
Chairman: Hardin Van Deursen. 
Virginia French Mackie, pianist, Oct. 
12; Carolyn Brott, pianist, Nov. 17; 
University Symphony. N. De Ruber- 
tis, conductor, in program of works 
by local composers, Nov. 20; Marian 
Sorg, pianist, Dec. 2; All-Chopin 
piano program, Dec. 8; University 


Symphony, March 15; University 
Chamber Orchestra, March 30; 
Leona Ray Peltzman, pianist, April 


14; Vienna University Song and 
Dance Group, May 11 and 12. 

Kansas City Musical Club Epper- 
son Hall. President: Mrs. J. M. 
Fisher. Monthly assembly programs. 
Auditions for student for appearances 
with Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Workshop divisions include musical 
history, musical bookshelf, and or- 
chestral voices. Philanthropic depart- 
ment provide lessons for underprivi- 
leged children. 

Sigma Alpha lota, Alumni Chap- 
ter, President: Jean Phillips Whit- 


taker. University Playhouse. Two 
programs. 

Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation. President: Millietta Ren- 
dina. Jenkins Auditorium. Monthly 
recitals; commencement recital, in 
June. 


Kansas City Guild of Music and 
(Continued on page 391) 








CARL FRIEDBERG, 
MACK HARRELL, 


CARL WEINRICH, 


5100 Rockhill Road 








THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


| Music Institute, June 8-25, 1950 
COENRAAD V. BOS, 


ROMAN TOTENBERG, 


Send for folder, The Department of Music 


Voice Coaching 
Piano 

Voice 

Violin 

Organ 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Dallas 


By Mase CRANFILL 


Walter Hendl succeeded Antal 
Dorati as conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony this season. 

Dallas Symphony, Auspices: Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Walter Hendl. President: 
Stephen I. Munger, Jr. Manager: 
Giovanni Cardelli. Assistant con- 
ductor: Lester Solomon. Fair Park 
Auditorium. Ten Monday evening and 
ten Sunday afternoon subscription 
programs; four youth programs for 
children over nine years old; two 
programs for children under nine; 
one program for Negro children; a 
month’s tour after Jan. 1. Monday 
subscription series soloists: G. B. 
Dealey Award winners, Mary Ann 
Hudgins and Monte Hill Davis, pia- 
nists, Nov. 14; Frances Yeend, Nov. 
28; Jorge Bolet, Dec. 12: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Jan. 2; Paul Breisach, 


guest conductor, Jan. 16; Robert 
Casadesus, Feb. 13; Zino Frances- 
catti, Feb. 27. Sunday subscription 
series soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, 


Nov. 20; Ruth Posselt, Dec. 4; 
Brenda Lewis, Dec. 18; Victor Ales- 
sandro, guest conductor, Jan. 8; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 22; William 
Watkins, organist, Feb. 19; Isaac 
Stern, March 5. Extra concerts: Sir 
Thomas Beecham, guest conductor, 
Walter Hendl, pianist, Nov. 26; all- 
Gershwin program, Walter Hendl, 
conductor and piano soloist, Dec. 28; 
extra concerts during season. 


Civic Music Association, Sanger 


Bros., Inc. President: Eli Sanger. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium. 
Martial Singher, Oct. 20; Robert 


Shaw Chorale, Nov. 3; Louis Kauf- 
man, Dec. 6; Ebe Stignani, Jan. 18; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 21; Jos- 
eph Schuster and Andrés Segovia, 
March 28. 


Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University. Manager: R.C. 
Knickerbocker. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium. Burl Ives, Nov. 2; Mary 
Garden, Nov. 29; Valerie Bettis and 


Bernardo Segall, Feb. 14; Byron 
Janis, March 29, 
Dallas Woman's Ciub, Phillips 


Music Committee. Chairman: Mrs. 
Phillips B. Keller. Dallas Woman’s 
Club. Arthur Ferrante and Louis 
Teicher, duo-pianists, Apr. 6. 


Dallas Federation of Music Clubs. 
President: Mrs. Odessa Wilson. Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium. Shirley 
Arnoff, pianist, Nov. 22. 


Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
Fair Park Auditorium. Metropolitan 
Opera Company, April 28, 29 and 30. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Concert Bu- 
reau, Manager: Viola Dixon. Fair 
Park Auditorium. Carol Brice, Nov. 
4; Negro Piano Quartet, Dec. 9; 
Dallas Symphony, Feb. 24; Kenneth 
Spencer, March 31 


Village Music Review Club, Scott 
Hall. Programs by Edward and 


Jeanne Deis, pianists; Hugh Waddill, 
with Edward and Jeanne Deis, pia- 
nists; Hugh Waddill, Maria de Haro, 
commentator on Spanish-Latin music; 





a3 

Eli Sanger, presi- Giovanni Car- 

dent, Civic Mu- delli, manager, 

sic Association, Dallas Symphony 
Dallas 
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Stephen |. Mun- 

ger, Jr., president 

of the Dallas 
Symphony 


Walter Hendl, 
conductor, Dallas 
Symphony 


Rutherford, pianist; 
commentator on 


Ruth Rankin 
Dorothy Crocker, 
Gershwin’s music. 

Civic Federation, Executive secre- 
tary: Elmer Scott. Music director: 
Masha R. Porte. Scott Hall. Chamber 
Music Series: Paganini Quartet, Nov. 
8; Juilliard String Quartet, Dec. 8; 
London String Quartet, Jan. 17: 
Griller String Quartet, Feb. 16; New 
Friends of Music Quartet, March 7. 
Young Artists Series: Mary Ann 
Hudgins, pianist, Oct. 16; Mary Lou 
Dollinger, soprano, Nov. 13; Wayne 
Conner, tenor, Dec. 11; lLouann 
Hardy, violinist, Jan. 15; Monte Hill, 
Davis, pianist, Feb. 12; Robert Mas- 
singham, pianist, March 12. 

State Fair of Texas. Manager: 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 
Auditorium. Ballet Theatre, March 
8 and 9. Fair Park Casino. Ten weeks 
of operetta, summer of 1950. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Texas Chapter. Highland Park 
a Church. David Craig- 
head, Nov. 25; Grant Jones, Jan. 31; 

Catherine Crozier, March 14; Virgil 
Fox, in April. 


Apollo Boys Choir, Director: 
Coleman Cooper. Extensive tour. 


Donald Bellah, 
chairman, Texas 
Wesleyan Col - 
lege School of 
Fine Arts, Fort 
Worth 


Fort Worth 


By Dorotny Nett WHALEY 


Karl Kritz, direc- 
tor and conduc- 
tor of the Fort 
Worth Opera As- 
sociation 


The Fort Worth Opera Associa- 
tion began its fourth year with ex- 
panded budget and plans. The budget 
is $25,000 for the season, and the 
association has engaged Karl Kritz, 
assistant conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco and Metropolitan Operas and 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Light 
Opera summer season, as permanent 
musical director and conductor of 
the Fort Worth Opera. Mr. Kritz 
has also been engaged by the Texas 
Christian University fine arts de- 
partment to establish a professional 
opera training center. Several scholar- 
ships will be offered, including three 
given by the Opera Guild, which has 
a membership of more than 600. 

Among the operas given in the past 
years under the direction of Walter 
Herbert, of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association, were La Traviata, 
Madama Butterfly, Pagliacci, The Old 
Maid and the Thief, Rigoletto, Car- 
men, La Bohéme, and The Bartered 




















Houston 
By Francis R. DEERING 


The expanding activities of the 
Houston Symphony include twenty 
concerts in Houston—eight more than 
last year—and a midwestern tour in 
March, which will take the orchestra 
to nineteen cities, including St. Louis 
and Chicago. Prokofieff’s Sixth 
Symphony will be the principal work 
on the tour program. As happened 
last year, the orchestra’s maintenance 
fund quota of $163,500 was over- 
subscribed by $5,000. 

Houston Symphony, City Audito- 
rium. Auspices: Houston Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Efrem Kurtz. 
President: Ima Hogg. Manager: 
Tom M. Johnson. Two subscription 
series of ten programs each; free 
Pop concerts on Saturday nights, 
sponsored by a local grocery chain; 
ten afternoon student concerts; 26 
half-hour regional network broad- 
casts, with student soloists selected 
by the Texas state demartment of 
education, sponsored by Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company; nineteen concerts 
in midwestern tour, in March; con- 
certs in neighboring cities. Even 


Series soloists: Janet Remington, 
Nov. 14; Jacob Lateiner, Nov. 28; 


Sir Thomas Beecham, guest conduc- 
tor, Dec. 12; Frances Magnes, Jan. 
2; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 16; 
Blanche Thebom, Jan. 30; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 20; Byron Janis, 
March 20. Odd Series soloists: Artur 
Rubinstein, Nov. 21; Italo Tajo, Dec. 
5; Ossy Renardy, Dec. 19; Marion 
Davies, Jan. 9; Clifford Curzon, Jan 
23; Nicole Henriot, Feb. 13; Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, guest conductor, Feb. 
27; Fredell Lack, March 27. 

Edna W. Saunders Concert Series. 
Manager: Edna W. Saunders. Leon- 


ard Warren, Burl Ives, Charles L. 








Edna W. Saun- 


Efrem Kurtz, con- 


ductor, Houston ders, concert 
Symphony series manager 
Wagner Opera Company, Nelson 


Eddy, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Rose Bampton, 
Samson Francois, Lauritz Melchior, 
James Melton, Metropolitan Opera 
(two performances in April). Mrs. 
Saunders also manages the Town 
Hall lecture series. 


Music Guild. President: Mrs. 
James G. Flynn. Director: Franklin 
Washburn. Six string quartet con- 
certs. Tour of colleges in Texas and 
Louisiana. Plans construction of a 
chamber-music hall to seat 400. 


Tuesday Music Club. President: 
Mrs. George McCelzey. Four sub- 
scription programs: Moura Lympany, 
Elena Nikolaidi, Szymon Goldberg, 
Joanna and Nikolai Graudan. Free 
weekly Sunday afternoon programs 
in Houston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Houston Civic Music Association. 
President: W. G. Winter, Jr. Six 
subscription programs: Jerome Hines, 
Andrés Segovia, Arturo Michelangeli, 
Mariemma and her ensemble, Gladys 
Swarthout, Isaac Stern. 

Houston Summertime Light Opera. 
Manager: Virginia Plunkett. Six 
operettas. 





TEXAS 


Bride. The singers have included 
Eloise MacDonald, Eugene Conley, 


Tomiko Kanazawa, Gabor Carelli, 
Carlos Alexander, Ivan Petroff, Eric 
Rowton, Robert Weede, Graciela 


Riviera, Alberta Masiello, Brian Sul- 
livan, Ann Ayars, Lois Hartzell, Er- 
nest Lawrence, William Hargrave, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Lillian Shelby, and 
Louis Roney. } 

After sixteen years of musical 
service to the city, the Pro Arte 
String Quartet has ‘disbanded because 
Marius Thor moved to Washington, 
D. C., and the other members of the 
ensemble were too busy with other 
activities. 


Fort Worth Opera Association, 
515 Houston St. Director and Con- 
ductor: Karl Kritz. President: Julian 
Meeker. Will Rogers Memorial Audi- 
torium. Faust, March 1; other operas 
during season. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 900 Main St. President: Mal- 
vern Marks. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium. Leonard Warren, Oct. 
15; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 2; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Nov. 29; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 21; Risé 
Stevens, March 6; Isaac Stern, April 
26. 


Lyons Series, 900 Main St. Mana- 
ger: Mrs. John F. Lyons. Will Rog- 
ers Memorial Auditorium. Dallas 
Symphony series. Soloists: Mary Nan 
Hudgins and Monty Hill Davis, Nov. 
15; Brenda Lewis, Dec. 20; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Jan. 3; Paul Breisach, 
guest conductor, Jan. 17; Isadore 
Gralnick (concertmaster), Feb. 14; 
other programs: Nelson us Nov. 
22; Lauritz Melchior, Feb. 24 


Texas Wesleyan College School 
of Fine Arts. Chairman: Donald 
Bellah. College Auditorium. George 
Anson, Oct. 17; Mary Slawson, Oct. 
23; Walter Lynn, Nov. 6; fourth an- 
nual choral clinic, David Foltz con- 
ducting, Nov. 15 and 16; Robert 
Emile, Nov. 20; Handel’s Messiah, 
Herrold Headley conducting, Dec. 11; 
College Symphony, Robert Emile con- 
ducting, Feb. 12; Herrold Headley, 
March 19; Donald W. Bellah, March 
26; Laurence Morton, April 2; Aeoli- 
an Club all-American program, April 
9; Phi Mu Alpha program, April 16; 
Wesleyan Singers, April 30; Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, Herrold Headley 
conducting; College Symphony, Rob- 
ert Emile conducting. 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 
Director: J. Campbell Wray. Cowden 
Hall Auditorium. Two programs by 
the Choral Society in the 35th annual 
performance in its entirety of Mes- 
siah, Dec. 13; St. Matthew Passion, 
May 9. 

Altrusa Club. Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Auditorium. Burl Ives, Oct. 28. 


American Guild of Organists, o- 
Worth Chapter. Fine Arts Audi- 
torium, Texas Christian University. 
E. Power Biggs, Jan. 24; Richard 


(Continued on page 393) 





Julian Meeker, 
president, Fort 
Worth Opera As- 


sociation 


Mrs. John F. Ly- 

ons, manager, Ly- 

ens Series, in 
Fort Worth 
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San Antonio 
By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


San Antonio’s public schools have 
reinstated music education after a 
lapse of several years. G. Lewis Doll, 
newly appointed director, hopes to 
organize a youth orchestra and 
choruses, and 22 music teachers have 
been added to the public-school staff. 
Trinity University has appointed Al- 
bert Herff-Beze head of the music 
department. Our Lady of the Lake 
College has enlarged its organ de- 
partment and installed a new two- 
manual organ. The Tuesday Musical 
Club is building a Civic Music Center 
in memory of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
who founded the club in 1901. The 
center will seat 300, and is located in 
Brackenridge Park, on a_ one-acre 
tract contributed by the city. Funds 
from the Hertzberg estate will add a 
music library and an organ to the 
club’s two grand pianos. 

San Antonio Symphony, 702 Mave- 
rick Bldg. Auspices: San Antonio 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Max 
Reiter. President: Jesse H. Oppen- 
heimer. Manager: A. M. Walker. 
Municipal Auditorium. Fifteen sub- 
scription programs; eight youth con- 
certs (Junior High School Audito- 
riums); five concerts for elementary 
school children; ten concerts at Ran- 
dolph and Lackland Air Force Bases. 
Subscription — Soloists : Margaret 
Harshaw, Nov. Artur Rubinstein, 
Nov. 19; Adsiphe’ Menjou, Nov. 26; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, guest conduc- 
tor, Dec. 3; Civic Chorus, Charles 
Stone, director, Dec. 17; Artie Shaw, 
Jan. 7; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
Julius Hegyi and Claude Carlson, 
Jan. 21; Menahem Pressler, Jan. 28; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Feb. 4; Zino Frances- 
catti, Feb. 26; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
guest conductor, March 4; Joseph 
Szigeti, March 11; Vronsky and 
Babin, March 18; Ezio Pinza, March 
25. 

Grand Opera Festival. Auspices: 
San Antonio Symphony Society. Di- 
rector: Max Reiter. Choral director: 
Charles Stone. Carmen, La Traviata, 
Tristan und Isolde, The Marriage of 
Figaro (in English), Feb. 11 to 18. 


Artist Series, Auspices: Tuesday 
Musical Club. President: Mrs. Arthur 
Baird. Chairman: Mrs. Garrett 


Tucker, 338 Park Drive. San Pedro 
Playhouse. Moura Lympany, Oct. 25; 
Sylvia and Benno Rabinof, Nov. 22; 
Uta Graf, Feb. 14; Robert Weede, 
March 14. 


Friends of Music Series. St. An- 
thony Hotel. Manager: Mrs. James 
E. Devoe. Municipal Auditorium. 


Helen Traubel, Oct. 28; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 8; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera C ompany, Nov. 14; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 19; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 23. 


San Antonio Civic Opera, Presi- 


dent: Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 1420 
McCullough Ave. Director: Jay 
Dietzer. Sunken Garden Theatre. 


Mile. Modiste, with Clare Alice Con- 
ner and Herbert Surface, June 24; 


Sweethearts, with Jean McDonald, 
Hal Curran, and Russell Rogers, 
Aug. 19 





Eric Sorantin, or- 6. 


Lewis Doll, 
director, Public 
School Music De- 
partment 


estra ~—conduc- 
tor, Our Lady of 
the Lake College 
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Charles Stone, Max Reiter. con- 
director, San An- ductor of the 
tonio Civic San Antonio 
Chorus Symphony 
San Antonio Chamber Music. 
President: Ray S. Erlandson. Chair- 
man: Eric Sorantin, 822 Ogden St. 


San Pedro Playhouse. Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Nov. 15; Paganini Quartet, 
Jan. 6; Pascal Quartet, Feb. 3; New 
Friends of Music Quartet, March 10. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th and Durango Sts. Tudor Madri- 
gal Singers, Nov. 18; Joan Field, 
Dec. 8; Ida Krehm, Feb. 1. Pro- 
grams in San Antonio and other 
cities by college orchestra, Eric Sor- 
antin, conductor, and chorus, Gerald 
Ingraham, director. 


Public School Music Department. 
Director: G. Lewis Doll. High 
School chorus clinic, Robert Shaw, 
guest director, Nov. 7; spring music 
festival. 

Trinity University Music Depart- 
ment, 3115 W. Ashby St. Director: 
Albert Herff-Beze. Additions to fac- 
ulty: Max Carr, Cloice Myers, and 
Forrest Goodenough. 

Music Teachers Association. 


President: Ralph Ewing. Student 
contests, with grand piano as the 
prize. 





Daniel Sternberg, 

dean, Baylor Uni- 

versity School of 
Music, Waco 


Robert P. Dupree, 

president of the 

Waco Symphony 
Society 


Waco 


By Roxy Grove 


The sixth annual Bach Festival for 
Young People has been enlarged, i 
observance of the bicentennial of the 
composer’s death. Under the com- 
bined sponsorship of the Waco Music 
Teachers Association and the Baylor 
University music school, Daniel 
Sternberg will conduct Baylor Uni- 
versity choral groups of 250 members 
in the St. Matthew Passion. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Leta Spearman, 
music supervisor, the city schools will 
present a program. Another program 
will be offered by Paul Quinn Col- 
lege. Mrs. Curtis Smith is general 
chairman for the sixth time. 

The Texas Association of Music 
Teachers will hold its 1950 conven- 
tion in Waco from June 8 to 10. The 
Waco Symphony Society has made 
changes in its officers, whose names 
are listed below. 

Waco Symphony, 510 Austin 
Auspices : 


Ave. 
Waco Symphony Society. 








EI Paso 


By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


Hotel. 


El Paso Symphony, Hilton 
i : Asso- 


Auspices: E] Paso Symphony 
ciation. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. President: Dorrance Roder- 
ick. Executive vice-president: Edward 
Heid. Vice-president and manager: 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Liberty Hall. 
Five subscription programs; two 
young peoples concerts, conducted by 
Willard Shepherd, sponsored by the 
Junior League and the El Paso Elec- 
tric Company; summer series, spon- 
sored by the City of El Paso (El 
Paso High School Stadium). Sub- 
scription series soloists: Bidu Sayao, 
Nov. 14; Frederic Marvin, Dec. 30; 
Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 30; Frank 
Guarrera, Feb. 27; Byron Janis, 
March 27. Summer series soloists: 
Frances Newman, July 29; Marian 
Butler, Aug. 5; Doretta Mae Cam- 
eron and Sgt. Robert Caldwell, Aug. 
12; Robert Griffing and the El Paso 
Chorus, Jack Griffin, conductor, Aug. 


Symphony Ways and Means Spring 
Series: Margaret Webster Shake- 
speare Company in Julius Caesar, 
Feb. 13, and The Taming of the 
Shrew, Feb. 14; Lauritz Melchior, 
Feb. 20; Ballet Theatre, March 1; 
Margaret Truman, March 18. 

Community Concert A iation, 
Hotel Cortez. President: B. M. G. 
Williams. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson. Christopher Lynch, 





Dec. 14; Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet, Feb. 21; Maryla Jonas, 
March 17; Cloe Elmo, date to be 
announced. 

Series in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 
President: Jestis Vallina. Director 
general: Lic. Antonio Echegaray. 


Teatro Alhambra. Rosario and An- 
tonio, Nov. 14; Eva Gustavson, Feb. 
14; ‘Appleton and Field, March 2; 
— and Nikolai Graudan, March 





Dorrance Roder- 

ick, president of 

the El Paso Sym- 
phony 


E. A. Thermods- 
gaard, chairman, 
Texas Western 
College, El Paso 


Harold Goddard, 

conductor, Texas 

Western College 

Orchestra, El 
Paso 





Series in Las Cruces, N. M. Presi- 
dent: Wallace Perry. Executive sec- 
retary: Genevieve Riley. Las Cruces 
High School. Rosario and Antonio, 
Nov. 11; Oscar Natzka, Feb. 17; 
Appleton and Field, March 1; Joanna 
and Nikolai Graudan, March 21. 


Mrs, Hallett Johnson Artist Series, 
Hotel Cortez. Manager: Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson. Liberty Hall. Fernando Ger- 


mani (Scottish Rite Auditorium), 
Nov. 26; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Dec. 16; — and Asoka 


and company, Jan. 9 


Texas Western College, Chairman 
of music department and choir di- 
rector: E. A. Thermodsgaard. Or- 
chestra conductor: Harold Goddard. 


TEXAS 


Conductor: Max Reiter. President: 
Robert P. Dupree. Waco Hall. Three 
subscription concerts; one children’s 


concert. Subscription series soloists: 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 23; Artie 
Shaw, Jan. 9; Margaret Truman, 


March 13. 
Waco Civic Music Concerts, 1824 


Austin Ave. Auspices: Waco Civic 
Music Association. President: Roy 
Hatch. Waco Hall. Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 21; Arturo Michelangeli, Jan. 
23; National Male Quartet, Feb. 13; 
Viennese Ballet Ensemble, Feb. 25 


Baylor University Symphony and 
Oratorio Chorus. Auspices: Baylor 
University School of Mus ic. Dean: 
Daniel Sternberg. Symphony conduc- 
tor: Gid Waldrop. Choral and guest 
conductors: Robert Hopkins and 
Daniel Sternberg. Waco Hall. Five 
symphony concerts ;* three choral con- 


certs with orchestra; one special 
symphony concert in dedication of 
the new All-Texas Masonic Building. 
Symphony soloists: Joseph Tekula, 
cellist, Oct. 20; children’s concert, 
Dec. 6; Lino Bartoli, violinist, Feb. 
2; Willis S. Quant, pianist, April 27; 
concerto concert, May 17; Masonic 
Dedication concert, Dec. 7. Handel's 
Messiah, Robert Hopkins, conductor, 
Dec. 15. Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, Daniel Sternberg, conductor, 
March 31. Bach Youth Festival, 
March 31 through April 2: Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, E. W. Doty, and Blake 


Stern. 
Baylor University Symphonic 


Band. Auspices: Baylor University 
School of Music. Conductor: Donald 
Moore. Three concerts: Dec. 4; Feb. 
16; April 9. 

International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. Local adviser: 
Leon Wagner. Plans to be an- 


nounced. 


Corpus Christi 


C. Burdette 
Wolfe, conduc- 
tor, Corpus 
Christi Symphony 





By C. Burpetre WOLFE 


Del 
Burdette 


Corpus Christi ire ae 
Mar College. Conductor: 
Wolfe. President: Mrs. R “G. Swear- 
ingen. Manager: Raymond Mc- 
Adams, Roy Miller High School Au- 
ditorium. Six pairs of programs. 
Soloists: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 10 and 
11; Percy Grainger, Dec. 12 and 13; 
William Primrose, March 6 and 7; 
Vronsky and Babin, April 3 and 4. 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 


dent: Mrs. Richard King. Secretary: 
Mrs. Kenneth G. White, 217 Dodd- 
ridge. Roy Miller High School Au- 
ditorium. Philip Kinsman, Oct. 24; 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 22 Viennese 
Ballet Ensemble, Feb. 23: Marina 
Koshetz, March 1. 


Corpus Christi Community Chorus. 
Director: Carl Duckwall. Concerts 
on Dec. 6 and a date to be announced. 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony. 
Chairman: Mrs. Pearl Kirk. Regis- 
trar: Mrs. Florence S. French, 628 
Naples. Session continues from June 
1 through 14. Faculty recitals in- 
clude one by Louis Graveure and 
Ethel Lyon. 
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Rochester 





Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, conductor 
of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra 


Arthur M. See, 
manager of the 
Rochestra  Phil- 


harmonic 


By Rosert WYkeEs 


Changes in personnel of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic include the appoint- 
ment of Dale Clark as first trombone, 
Sidney Mear as first trumpet, and 
nineteen new members to the string, 
wind, and percussion section. A new 
organization, the Salt’n Pepper Opera 
Company, is presenting operas in Eng- 
lish, throughout the area within a 
hundred-mile radius of the city. 


Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
St. Auspices: Rochester Civic Music 
Association. Conductor: Erich Leins- 
dorf. Associate conductor: Guy Fras- 
er Harrison. President: Joseph J. 
Myler. Woman’s committee president : 
Mrs. F. Hawley Ward. Manager: 
Arthur M. See. Eastman Theatre. 
Fourteen programs. Soloists: Joseph 
Battista, Priscilla Gillette, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Rudolf Firkusny, Nan 
Merriman, Szymon Goldberg, James 
Pease, Rudolf Petrak, Teresa Stich 
Randall, Norman Farrow, and Mar- 
garet Harshaw. Guest conductor: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Feb. 9. Broad- 
cast over NBC of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, April 1. 

Three concert tours: Utica, N. Y.; 
New Britain, Conn.; Bangor, August, 
and Portland, Me.; Holyoke and Am- 
herst, Mass.; Hamilton, Ont.; Amster- 
dam, Troy, Middletown, and Elmira, 
N. Y.; Lewisburg and Hazelton, 
Penna.; Ithaca, N. Y.; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Norristown, Lebanon, and 
Greensburg, Penna.; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; and Athens, 
Ohio. 


Rochester Civic Orchestra. Aus- 
pices: Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Guy Fraser Har- 
rison. Assistant conductor: Paul 
White. Manager: Arthur M. See. 
Eastman Theatre. Twenty-two Sun- 
day evening Pop concerts; two chil- 
dren’s concerts; ten concerts on tour 
with the Philharmonic. 


Eastman Theatre Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs St. Auspices: Rochester Civ- 
ic Music Association. Manager: 
Arthur M. See. Eastman Theatre. 
Series A: de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, 
Bidu Sayao, Isaac Stern, Vladimir 
Horowitz, and Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. Series B: Boston Symphony, 
Szymon Goldberg, Iva Kitchell, Wil- 





Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor of the 
Rochester Phil- 


harmonic 


Howard Hanson, 

director, Eastman 

School of Music, 
Rochester 


liam Kapell, and Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini. 

Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 
Series, 26 Gibbs St. Auspices: East- 
man School of Music. Manager: Ar- 
line Putnam. Kilbourn Hall. Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Oct. 25; Andre de 
Ribaupierre, Dec. 6; Francis Poulenc, 
Jan. 10; Cecile Genhart and Francis 
Tursi, March 28; Wasantha Wana 
Singh Group, Nov. 15; Gabor Rejto, 
Dec. 19; Jose Echaniz, Feb. 7; Hun- 
garian String Quartet, Feb. 28. 

American Composers Concerts, 26 
Gibbs St. Auspices: Eastman School 
of Music. Conductor: Howard Han- 
son. Kilbourn Hall and Eastman 
Theatre. One concert, dedicated to 
Daniel Gregory Mason, in October; 
six concerts in festival of American 
music in April. 

Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, United States Marine Band, Nov. 
18; the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
one performance, date to be an- 
nounced; community Christmas con- 
cert. 

Rochester Grand Opera Company, 
Main St. E. Director: Josephine Di 
Crasto. Municipal Auditorium. Three 
productions: The Elixir of Love, 
Nov. 20; two productions to be an- 
nounced. 

Salt'n Pepper Opera Company, 26 
Gibbs St. Manager: Clinton E. Nor- 
ton. Musical director: Charles J. 
Warner. Opera productions in Eng- 
lish on tour. 


Poughkeepsie 


By MarJorte Kay JAMINET 


The Dutchess County Musical As- 
sociation, which has a new presi- 
dent in Gifford R. Beal, Jr., will 
give only three (smail) concerts, for 
its members this season. Paul T. Win- 
slow is the new president of the 
Dutchess County Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 

Dutchess County 
Auspices: Dutchess 
harmonic Society. Conductor: Ole 
Windingstad. President: Paul T. 
Winslew. Manager William Rob- 
ert Wood. Poughkeepsie High 
School Auditorium. Four subscrip- 
tion programs; two free children’s 
concerts, co-sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians and 
the Junior League. Subscription ser- 
ies soloists: Robert Schrade, pianist, 


Philharmonic. 
County Phil- 








165 West 57th Street 








DORIS HEVENER BOLVIG, Pianis: 
LAWRENCE TURNER, Bass-Baritone 


In a Benefit Concert for the 
Roosa School of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 at 8:30 P.M. 
CARL FISCHER CONCERT HALL 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ole Winding- Roland E. Ches- 
stad, conductor, ley, manager, 
Dutchess County Great Artist 


Philharmonic, 
Poughkeepsie 


Series, Utica 


winner of the 1949 young artists 
auditions, Oct. 26; Marta Milinowski, 
Dec. 14; Alice Smiley, March 14; 
Karin Branzell, April 26. 


Civic Music Association, Presi- 


dent: S. Stephen Marvin. Pough- 
keepsie High School Auditorium. 
Bakaleinikoff Sinfonietta, Marina 
Keshetz, soloist, Oct. 13; Jacques 


Abram, Dec. 8; Devy Erlih, Jan. 5; 
National Male Quartet, March 7. 


Dutchess County Musical Associa- 
tion, President: Gifford R. Beal Jr. 
Manager: Rebecca Hyde Rider. Rolf 
Persinger at Ogden Mills Homestead, 
Staatsburg, Sept. 21; Carol Longone, 
at Skinner Recital Hall, Vassar Col- 
lege, Feb. 14; May concert to be an- 
nounced. 

Vassar College Department of 
Music, Chairman: E. Harold Geer. 
Concerts series in Skinner Recital 
Hall or Students Building: Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Oct. 13; Juilliard 
String Quartet, Nov. 10; Rudolf 
Serkin and Adolf Busch, Jan. 17; 
Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc, 
March 28. 

Bach festival in April; organ re- 
citals; programs by the college choir, 
glee club, students, and faculty. Com- 
munity residents invited free of 
charge. 

Singers Club, Director: Elmer A. 
Tidmarsh. President: Mrs. George D. 
White. Arlington High School Audi- 
torium. Women’s chorus. Spring con- 
cert. 


Lyric Club, Director: Andrew J. 
Baird. President: Katherine D. Cook- 
ingham. Poughkeepsie High School 
Auditorium. Women’s Chorus. Spring 
concert. 


Euterpe Glee Club, Director: EI- 
mer A. Tidmarsh. President: Edward 
A. Schwartz. Poughkeepsie High 
School Auditorium. Men’s chorus. 
Spring concerts. 

Orpheus Glee Club, Director: An- 
drew J. Baird. President: Arthur C. 
Hankinson. Poughkeepsie High 
School Auditorium. Men’s chorus. 
Spring concert. 


Ultica 


By E.uis G. BALDWIN 


The season in Utica and its sub- 
urbs promises 22 major events. Both 
the Civic Musical Society and the 
Great Artists Series are giving more 
concerts than last year. The biennial 
state convention of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs will 
take place. in Utica on May 11, 12, 
and 13. Mrs. Warren Knox, of Al- 
bany, has appointed Mrs. Edward 
French, of Albany, chairman of the 
convention. A music-critics’ forum 
will be in charge of Geoffrey O’Hara. 

Utica Civic Symphony, 312 Genesee 
St. Auspices: Civic Musical Society. 
Conductor: Edgar J. Alderwick. Pres- 


ident; Karl Gruppe, Proctor High 
School Auditorium. Four programs, 
Soloists: Joan Derbyshire, Nov. 9; 
Peter Alderwick, March 12; Cecil 
David, April 9. 

Utica Civic Band, 312 Genesee St. 
Auspices: Civic Musical Society. con- 
ductor: William Scheuler. President: 
Karl Gruppe. Parkway Shell. Ten 
concerts. 

Great Artist Series, 1310 Genesee 
St. Manager: Roland E. Chesley. 
Vienna Choir Boys, Oct. 5; Mari- 
emma and her Ensemble, Nov. 16; 
Rochester Philharmonic, Dec. 5; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 1; Clifford Cur- 
zon, March 6; Winifred Heidt and 
Eugene Conley, March 29. 

Chamber Music Series, 1605 Sher- 
man Drive. President: Berrian R, 
Shute. Pro Musica Antiqua, Oct. 19; 
Hungarian String Quartet, Dec. 16; 
Pascal Quartet, March 16 and 17. 

Colgate University Series, Hamil- 
ton. Manager: Lloyd Huntley. Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Oct. 3; Polyna Stoska, 
Nov. 3; Whittemore and Lowe, Dec. 
8; Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 19; 
Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 23; 
Susan Reed, March 23; Russell John- 
son and Utica Symphonette, April 25; 
Carroll Glenn, May 11. 

Central New York Eisteddfod, 
Frankfort. Director: William Scha- 
chel. Two days in May. 


Albany 


Edgar Curtis, 

conductor of the 

Albany Sym- 
phony 





By Epear S. VANOLINDA 


A memorial to the late Oscar Seagle, 
voice teacher, which will be opened 
next summer on the grounds of the 
Seagle Colony, near Schroon Lake, 
will house opera performances by 
students of the school. Performances 
were formerly held in the Schroon 
Lake High School and in district 
schools at Lake George and Glens 
Falls. John Seagle, son of the founder 
of Seagle Colony, is the president 
director. 

Albany Symphony. Conductor: Ed- 
gar Curtis. Albany Playhouse. Three 
concerts. 

Albany Civic Music Association. 
Strand Theatre. Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof; Buffalo Symphony; Jerome 
Hines; Apollo Boys’ Choir. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club, Conduc- 
tor: Reinald Werrenrath. Chancel- 
lors Hall. Guest soloists: Dorothy 
Larsen, soprano; Yi-Kwei Sze, bass. 

Seagle Colony. Director: John 
Seagle. Student opera performances. 

Monday Music Club. Conductor: 
Elmer Tidmarsh. Chancellors Hall. 
Two concerts with guest soloists. 

Albany Chamber Music Associe- 
tion, President: Clarence A. Hollister. 
Institute of History and Art Audi- 
torium. Four concerts: Kroll String 
quartet; other ensembles to be an- 
nounced. 

Independent concerts, Trapp Fam- 
ily Choir, Page Hall, N. Y. State 
College for Teachers ; Richard Tucker, 
Philip Livingston High School. 
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Alexander Ca- 


Nicholas Gua- 


purso, conductor, illo, director, 

Syracuse Civic Syracuse Phil- 

University Or- harmonic Society 
chestra 


By Harris Pine 


Alexander Capurso, director of the 
school of music of the college of fine 
arts, Syracuse University, conducted 
the Civic University Orchestra con- 
certs in the Thornden Park Amphi- 
theatre, last summer, succeeding the 
late André Polah. He will conduct 
the Syracuse Symphony this winter. 
Louis Krasner, former concertmaster 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, has 
joined the faculty of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Ground has been broken for 
a $3,500,000 War Memorial sports 
arena, auditorium, and concert hall, 
which will fill a vital need and should 
give impetus to musical activities. The 
structure is to be completed by June, 
1951. 

Morning Musicals, Inc., 401 S. Sa- 
lina St. President: Mrs. Harry H. 
Hartman. Lincoln Auditorium. Seven 
evenings and six morning concerts. 
Leonard Warren, Oct. 11; Nelson 
Eddy, Nov. 4; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Nov. 7; Margaret Truman, Jan. 9; 
Mia Slavenska and her Ballet Vari- 
ante, Jan. 20; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Feb. 6; Helen Traubel, March 13. 
Sponsors Morning Musicals Orchestra, 
Alexander Capurso, conductor. 

Civic Music Association, 504 Clark 
Music Bldg. President: Mrs. S. B. 
Everts. Lincoln Auditorium. Patrice 
Munsel, Oct. 6; Jacques Cartier, Nov. 
14; Salvatore Baccaloni, Dec. 2; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Feb. 15; St. Louis 
Symphony, March 2. 

Famous Artists Series, Syracuse 
Kemper Bldg. Directors: E. R. Va- 
deboncoeur and Murray Bernthal. Lin- 
coln Auditorium. Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 18 and 19 (Byron Janis soloist at 
second concert,’ given in Coliseum); 
Jan Peerce, Nov. 30; Yehudi Menuhin, 
in December ; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jan. at Budapest String Quartet, 
Feb. 2 

bins Salmon, Inc., 308 Clark Music 
Bldg. Vaughn Monroe and his orches- 





Eleanor 


BROWNELL 


Dramatic Soprano 


Richard 


Tenor 

¢ “Makers of joint recitals could 

take a few hints—both singers 

showed musicianship.” 

; N. Y. Times 

‘They are very musical and 

understand the art of song and 

ensemble singing.” 

N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 

“Discernment, taste and fresh- 

ness marked their singing.” 
Baltimore Sun 


Duet Recitals, 
also Available Individually 











CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 
101 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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Mrs. S. B. Everts, 


Murray Bernthal, 
co-director of the 
Famous Artists 
Series, Syracuse 


president, Civic 
Music Associa- 
tion, Syracuse 


tra, Oct. 15; Fred Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians, in November; Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Dec. 3; 
Buffalo Philharmonic, Seymour Lip- 
kin, soloist, Jan. 25; Phil Spitalny 
and his All-Girl Orchestra, in Febru- 
ary; Spike Jones and his City Slickers, 
in March; Lauritz Melchior, April 
17; Sigmund Romberg, with orches- 
tra and soloists, April 3 


Popular Artists Series, 1131 Teall 


Ave. Manager: John A. Urciuoli. 
Lincoln Auditorium. Amparo Iturbi, 
Nov. 18; Frederick Jagel, Biruta 


Ramoska, and Frances Bible, in Mu- 


sic for Everyone, Feb. 17. 


Civic University Orchestra, Aus- 
pices: Syracuse department of parks 
and Syracuse University college of 
fine arts. Conductor: Alexander Ca- 
purso. Manager: William S. O’Brien. 
Thornden Park Amphitheatre. Eight 
weekly concerts during June and 
July. 1949 soloists: Ann Heath Knaus 
and Betty Wolf, sopranos; Ramon L. 
Irwin, narrator; Analee Camp, cellist ; 
Helen Kwalwasser and Myron Levee, 
violinists; Erno Balogh, pianist; Rob- 
ert Marshall. 


Syracuse Symphony. Sponsors: 
Mrs. H. Winfield Chapin and William 
Pearson Tolley. Conductor: Alex- 
ander Capurso. Lincoln Auditorium. 
Three concerts. 


Community Orchestral Association 
of Central New York Inc., 430 Ellis 
St. Conductor: George Hagstrom. 
Lincoln Auditorium. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Myron Levee and Carl Sil- 
fer, violinists, Nov. 3. Chamber mu- 
sic concerts, in Museum of Fine Arts 
Auditorium, Dec. 1 and April 6. 


Philharmonic Society. Director: 
Nicholas Gualillo. Three concerts and 
four musicals. 


Sigma Alpha lota, Bruce Foote, 
Nov. 10. 


Candlelight Concert, Inc. Presi- 
dent: Alice Shields. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Monthly programs. Second act 
of Die Fledermaus, by Opera work- 
shop Group, with Betty Wolf, soprano 
and Paul Abel, tenor, Feb. 26. 


Syracuse Liederkranz Male Chorus 
and Arion Women's Chorus. Direc- 
tor: Max Grah. 


Merry Musicals, 
John A. Urciuoli. 


Inc, Director: 


Syracuse American Legion Chorus. 
Director: John T. Clough. Assist- 
ant director: Harrie W. Southwick. 
President: Frank W. Judkins. Nation- 
al Legion chamionship chorus since 
1936. Fifteen concerts in Syracuse 
and on tour. 


Syracuse University School of 
Music. Auspices: College of Fine 
Arts. Director: Alexander Capurso.. 
Crouse Auditorium. Arthur Poister, 
organist, Margaret Dunn, pianist, and 
Charlotte Reinke, soprano, Oct. 31; 
Analee Camp, cellist, and William 
Fleming, pianist, Nov. 13; chamber 
music ensemble, Louis Krasner, di- 
rector, Nov. 28 and April 17; Ruth 
Pinnell, soprano, and Robert Morgan, 
pianist, Dec. 5; University chorus, 
Frank Hakanson, director, Dec. 12 and 
May 8; Louis Krasner, violinist, Feb. 
13; University men’s glee club, Irv- 
ing Cheyette, director, April 3 





NEW YORK 


William Stein- Zorah B. Berry, 


berg, conductor manager, Zorah 
of the Buffalo Berry Series, 
Philharmonic Buffalo 


Buffalo 


By BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


The Buffalo Philharmonic added a 
duplicate series of sugscription con- 
certs to its regular series, and greatly 
extended its winter tours. The Buffalo 
Symphonette, launched — successfully 
last season, continued for a second 
year; and the First Settlement Music 
Sckool became the Community Music 
School, which increases the scope of 
its activities. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, kK leinhans 
Music Hall. Auspices: Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Society, Inc. Con- 
ductor: William Steinberg. President : 
Frank N. Farrar. Manager: Robert 
E. MacIntyre. Kleinhans Music Hall. 
Ten pair of subscription concerts; 
seventeen Pop concerts (sponsored by 
business organizations and _ corpora- 
tions) ; fourteen youth concerts. Two 
tours: New York State and New 
England, one week in December; 
Eastern and Southern States, three 
weeks in February. Twelve summer 
Pop concerts. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Margaret Truman, Nov. 13 and 
15; Zara Nelsova, Nov. 27 and 29; 
Andries Rooderburg, Jan. 15 and 17; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 29 and 31; Gary 
Graffman, Feb. 5 and 7; Seymour 
Lipkin, March 19 and 21; Eleanor 
Steber, March 26 and 27. Guest con- 
ductor: Sir Ernest MacMillan, March 
5 and 7. Special programs: concert 
version of Verdi’s Otello, with June 
Kelley, Ramon Vinay, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Désiré Ligeti, Buffalo Schola 
Cantorum, and Buffalo Choral Club, 
Dec. 4 and 6; Chopin and Bach me- 
morial programs, dates to be an- 
nounced. 


Zorah Berry Series, 32 Court St. 
Manager: Zorah B. Berry. Kleinhaus 
Music Hall. James Melton, Oct. 11; 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 21; Risé 
Stevens, Nov. 8; Clifford Curzon, 
Nov. 22; Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 
10; Italo Tajo, Jan. 24; Licia “Al- 
banese, March 14; Zino Francescatti, 
March 28. Extra concerts: Phil Spi- 
talny and his All-Girl Orchestra, Sep. 
17; An Evening with Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Nov. 1; de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Dec. 3; Rosario and Antonio, 


Jan. 21; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
11; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 18; 
Christopher Lynch, April 11. 





Frank N. Farrar, Robert E. Mac- 


president of the Intyre, manager, 
Buffalo Philhar- Buffalo Philhar- 
monic- monic 


Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
834 Auburn Ave. President: Chauncey 


|. Hamlin. Manager Mary Gail Clark. 
Mary Seaton Room. Subscription 
series: Hungarian Quartet, Nov. 7: 
Paganini Quartet, Dec. 12; Budapest 
Quartet, Jan. 23; Juilliard Quartet, 
March 6; New York Quartet, April 
17. 

Chromatic Club, 182 Kings High- 
way, Snyder, N. Y. President: Mrs 
Tames O. Ralls. Twentieth Century 
Club Ballroom. Anna Kaskas, Nov. 
21; Abbey Simon, Feb. 27. Seventeen 


recitals by members. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 433 Frank- 
lin St. Auspices: Buffalo Department 
of Parks. Conductor: Jan Wolanek. 
President: John A. Ulinski. Manager: 
Arthur Kowalski. Twelve outdoor 





Fred Ressel, con; 


Jan Wolanek, 

conductor of the 

Buffalo Civic Or- 
chestra 


ductor of the 
Buffalo Sympho- 
nette 


summer concerts, co-sponsored by the 
Albright Gallery. 
Buffalo Symphonette, 14 Chelten- 


ham Dr. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Mary Seaton Room. Fall concert, Oct. 
42; spring concert, May 16; other 


concerts during season. 

Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. Al- 
bright Art Gallery. Monthly chamber- 
music program, open to public, No- 
vember through February; for mem- 
bers only, March through May. Spe- 
cial Chopin memorial program in 
December. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, Semi- 
monthly chamber-music programs, 
November through March. 

Weed Foundation, 


Grosnevor Li- 


brary. Semi-monthly chamber-music 
programs, October through March. 
Five song recitals by John Priebe, 
tenor, and Eva Rautenberg, pianist. 


Community Music School, 346 Elm- 
(Continued on page 398) 





16 W. 55th St., New York City 





The only agency devoted exclusively 
to providing outstanding accompanists 


ACCOMPANISTS UNLIMITED 


Inquiries invited from accompanists and 
artists throughout the United States. 


JU 6-3978 
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Joseph H. Eugene Linden, 

Gandy, president resident conduc- 

of the Seattle tor of the Seattle 
Symphony Symphony 


By SUZANNE MARTIN 


The University of Washington ex- 
tended its chamber music series and 
added a folk music and a dance 
series. Hugh Beckett, manager of 
the Metropolitan Theatre, has brought 
several concert attractions to his thea- 
tre for the first time. 


Seattle Symphony, Meany Hall. 
Auspices: Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra Association, Inc. Conductor: 
Manuel Rosenthal. Resident conduc- 
tor: Eugene Linden. President: Jo- 
seph H. Gandy. Meany Hall. Eight 
subscription programs: five mid-week 
concerts; several children’s concerts, 
conducted by Stanley Chapple; special 
pre-season concert, in Civic Auditori- 
um, on Nov. 1, donated by musicians 
for benefit of sustaining fund cam- 
paign. Subscription series soloists: 
Lili Kraus, Nov. 28; Philharmonic 
Choral Society, in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Dec. 12; Joseph Szigeti, 
Jan. 16; Alexander Uninsky, Feb. 13; 
Moura Lympany, March 13. Midweek 
concert soloists: Mischa Elman, Feb. 
7; Claudio Arrau, March 23. 

Cecilia Schultz Greater 
Series. Manager: 
Metropolitan Theatre and Civic Au- 
ditorium. Ferruccio Tagliavini, Oct. 
25; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, five 
performances, Nov. 9 to 12; Jussi 
Bjoerling, Feb. 10; Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, two perform- 
ances, April 1; Ballet Theatre, four 
performances, Feb. 2 to 4 

Ladies Musical Club Series. Metro- 
politan Theatre. President: Mrs. Jo- 
seph Baillargeon. Manager: Mrs. 
Erroll Rawson. Italo Tajo, Oct. 1 
Licia Albanese, Nov. 7; Morley and 
Gearhart, Dec. 5; William Kapell, 
\pril 19. Monthly recitals by mem- 
bers. 

Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington. Meany 
Hall. Manager: Joan Campbell. Kir- 
sten Flagstad, Oct. 24; Arturo Mich- 
elangeli, Feb. 2; Igor Gorin, April 5. 

Office of Lectures and Concerts, 
University of Washington, Friends 
of Music series. Center Theatre. 
Alma Trio, Oct. 21 and 22; Pro Mu- 
sica Antiqua, Oct. 28 and 29; Walden 
String Quartet, Feb. 3 and "4; Hun- 
garian Quartet, April 23; four con- 
certs by Northwest musicians; four 
lecture-recitals by Stanley Chapple. 

Dance series: Iva Kitchell, Nov. 3; 
Sujata and Asoka, Jan. 18; Charles 
Weidman and Company, Feb. 15; 
Jean Erdman and Company, April 19. 


Artist 
Cecilia Schultz. 





Manuel Rosen- Cecilia Schultz, 

thal, conductor manager of the 

of the Seattle Greater Artist 
Symphony Series, Seattle 


Folk song series: Burl Ives, Nov. 
13; John Jacob Niles, Jan. 12; Marais 
and Miranda, Jan. 26; Sir Lancelot, 
Feb. 9. 

Philharmonic Symphony and Chor- 
al Society, Conductor: Don Bushell. 
President: Mrs. Virgil Hancock. 
Three programs; appearance by chor- 
us with Seattle Symphony. 

Youth Symphony of the Pacific 
Northwest. Conductor: Francis Aran- 
yi. President: Mrs. Zeline Staten. 
Three-week session at permanent 
summer music camp at Camp Wasko- 
witz, North Bend, Wash. Fourteen 
concerts in high schools, Camp Was- 
kowitz, and Seattle concert halls. 

Choral Groups. Ralston Male Chor- 
us, Owen Williams, director; Philo- 
mel Singers, Vilem Sokol, director; 
Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin Fairborn, 
director; Clarion Male Chorus, Al 
Brevik, director; Svea Male Chorus, 
C. H. Sutherland, director; Seattle 
Choral Club, Lois Hall Peterson, di- 
rector; Allan Singers, Owen Wil- 
liams, ‘director; Oriana Chorus, Bere- 
nice E. Paul, director; Norwegian 
Male Chorus, Rolf Hansen, director. 


Bellevue Community Concert As- 


sociation. Secretary: Mrs. Clarence 
M. Tuck. Bellevue Grade School 
Auditorium. Margaret Dillin, in 


January; John Carter, in February; 
Bartlett and Robertson, March 17. 

Metropolitan Theatre. Manager: 
Hugh Beckett. Tropicana, Oct. 29; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Oct. 31; 
Vienna Boys Choir, Nov. 16. Others 
to be announced. 


Spokane 


By Maset Wartrous 


The Spokane Philharmonic has 
formed a Junior Symphony, and the 
American Legion is contributing to 
the support of the orchestra. Musical 
activity in this community has stimu- 
lated the development of the Rich- 
land, Wash., Symphony and of con- 
cert series in Pullman, Wash., and 
Moscow and Kellogg, Idaho. 

Roy Goodman Greater Artists 
Series, WW. 908 Riverside. President: 
Roy Goodman. Post Theatre. Thom- 
as L. Thomas, Nov. 14; Patrice 
Munsel, Dec. 5; Louis Kaufman, Jan. 
a Viennese Ballet Ensemble, Feb. 

Jan Peerce, Feb. 9; Nikita Maga- 
et March 13; Eula Beal, March 24; 
Sylvia and Benno Rabinof, April 10; 
Artur Rubinstein, May 2. Extra 
events: Hazel Scott, Feb. 15; Four 
Piano Quartet, March 28. 


Community Concerts Association. 














JOHN SUNDSTEN tence is 


(Musical Director of Seattle Opera Guild) 


WALTER SUNDSTEN 


(Concertmaster of Seattle Symphony Orchestra} 
Sundsten Music Studios, 907 Pine St., Seattle, Wash. 


Violinist 
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WASHINGTON 





Don Bushell, con- 


Francis Aranyi, 
conductor of the 
Youth Symphony 


ductor, Philhar- 


monic Symphony 


of the Pacific and Choral So- 
Northwest, ciety, Seattle 
Seattle 
President: E. W. Van Tyen. Fox 
Theatre. Italo Tajo, Oct. 12; Yehudi 


Menuhin, Dec. 8; Mata and Hari, 
Jan. 25; Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 2; 
Sigi Weissenberg, Feb. 8; Todd Dun- 
can, Feb. 16; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, March 29; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 30. 

Spokane Philharmonic, W. 422 
Riverside. Conductor: Harold Paul 
Whelan. President: Seth Richards. 
Post Theatre. Soloists: Frances 
Yeend, Nov. 7; Otto MHuttenbach, 
Dec. 12; Eugene List, Jan. 23; Andor 
Foldes, Feb. 24; Frank Beezhold, 
March 1; concert performance of 
Berlioz’s The Damnation of Faust, 
March 6. 

Ephrata Concert Series, Ephrata, 
Wash. Manager: Roy Goodman. 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, Oct. 
23; Sylvia Zaremba, Jan. 27; Nikita 
Magaloff, March 15; Kenneth Spen- 
cer, April 6; Sylvia and Benno Rabi- 
nof, April 12 

Mendelssohn Club, Director: Hal 
Young. President: F. William West- 
wood. Masonic Temple Auditorium. 
Soloists: Hal Young, Jan. 14; Elea- 
nor Skok and Byron Swanson, May 
24; others to be announced. 

Choral groups, Gonzaga University 
Glee Club, E. 502 Boone, Lyle W. 
Moore, director. Bel Canto Choral 
Club; Civic A Cappella Choir; Early 
Birds Club. 

Greater Spokane Music Festival. 
Dates and events to be announced. 


Bremerton 


By Lorna UmpHrey ERICKSON 


Mrs. George W. Martin, a mem- 
ber of the Bremerton Sy mphony since 
its organization eight years ago, be- 
came the concertmaster this season. 
Other members include executives 
and employees in the Puget Sound 
Navy Ship Yard. Early in 1950, the 
orchestra will play its first concert in 
Silverdale, and has been invited to 
appear in Poulsbo, Shelton, Port Or- 
chard and other communities. 

Bremerton Symphony, 15th and 
Chester Sts. Auspices: Bremerton 
Symphony Association, Bremerton 
Recreation Department, and Olympic 
Junior College Evening School. Con- 
ductor: Gilbert N. Burns. President: 
Ralph E. Canfield. Manager: Lynn 
Arthur. Civic Recreation Center. Two 
free concerts; one scholarship concert 
with voluntary offering. Soloists: 
Tera Esta Thue, Nov. 7; Norma 
Raymond and Sidney Gowdey, Feb. 
25; Roscoe Booth, May 13. 

Community Concert Association, 
Inc., 1204 11th St. Auspices: Penin- 
sula Music Club. President: John C. 
Merkel. Coontz Junior High School 
Auditorium. Rosario and Antonio, 
Oct. 17; Ricardo Odnoposoff, Dec. 2; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 19; John Carter, 
Feb. 24; Bartlett and Robertson, 
March 20. 


Gilbert N. Burns, 

conductor of the 

Bremerton Sym- 
phony 


Olympian Singers, 1930 6th St. 
President: Norma Raymond. Han- 
del’s Messiah, with Bremerton Sym- 
phony, in Civic Recreation Center, 
Dec. 12; Haydn’s Creation, in Coontz 
Junior High School Auditorium, in 


spring; radio broadcast. 

Women's Choral Society, 1921 
Callow Ave. Director: Ralph Manzo, 
President: Mabel Burke. Coontz 


Junior High School Auditorium. Two 
programs: Sosio Manzo, soloist, Dec. 
6; spring program; radio broadcast. 


Boise, Idaho 


By Brut A. WHEELER 


More than three hundred former 
New Yorkers have formed a club to 
promote plans for a municipal audi- 
torium that would adequately accom- 
modate musical and dramatic under- 
takings. 


Community Concert Association, 


McCarty Bldg. President: Allen B. 
Eaton. High School Auditorium. 
Martha Lipton, Sept. 30; Solveig 


Lunde, Nov. 21; Pierre Fournier, 
Dec. 5; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, 
March 13; Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, April 19. 

Idaho Concert and Artists Asso- 
ciation, Sonna Building. President: 
Francis Dean. High School Auditor- 
ium. Four programs in Boise: Jan 
Peerce, Oct. 22; Patrice Munsel, 
Dec. 17; Mariemma Dance Ensemble, 
Jan. 20; Four Piano Ensemble, Feb. 
10. Two programs in Nampa: Orig- 
inal Don Cossack Chorus, Oct. 18; 
Gladys Swarthout, March 20. Two 
programs in Caldwell: Leonard Pen- 
nario, Dec. 6; Louis Kaufman, April 
14. 

Boise Civic Chorus, Director: C. 
Griffith Bratt. Bach’s B minor Mass 
and Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes, 
March 21. 


Boise Civic Symphony. Conductor: 


William J. Sunderland. Four pro- 
grams. 

Boise Opera Company. Director: 
Ruth and John Henry Phillips. 
President: Gordon Eichmann. Two 
productions: excerpts from Rigoletto 
and Tosca, in January; Faust, in 
May. 


Boise Gleemen, Auspices : B.P.O.E. 
Director: Gordon Eichmann. Con- 
certs in Boise, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Falls, Pocatello, and Burley, in March 
and April. 


Columbian Club. President: Mrs. 
C. W. Hettinger. Boston Opera Com- 
pany in Carmen, Nov. 10, and La 
Traviata, Nov. 12. 

Tuesday Musicale Chorus: Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Eli Weston. Spring concert. 

Madrigal Club, Director: Oliver 
C. Jones. Spring concert. 

Boise Junior College Department 
of Music. Vesper concerts by faculty 
members, A Cappella Choir, and 
Community Orchestra: Nov. 13, Dec. 
11, Jan. 8, Feb. 12, March 12, April 
16, and May 14. 

Music Week. President: Mrs. Eli 
Weston. Schedule includes parades, 
pageants, musical programs, and an 
outdoor production of A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, May 13 to 20. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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New Haven 





Francesco Riggio, 
conductor of the 
Manhattan Civic the New Haven 


Hugo Kortschak, 
co-conductor of 


Opera Company, 


Symphony 
New Haven 


By Gorpon E. ARMSTRONG 


Daggett M. Lee, who has managed 
the Woolsey Hall Concert Series for 
twenty years, has also become man- 
ager of the New Haven Symphony. 
He replaces Meyer Sokoloff, who 
continues with the orchestra as a 
member of the trumpet section. The 
Yale Glee Club’s unusually busy 
schedule will include two presenta- 
tions with the Connecticut College 
Chorus, of Bach’s B minor Mass. 


New Haven Symphony, 837 Chapel 
St. Auspices: Yale University. Con- 
ductors: Richard Donovan and Hugo 
Kortschak. Manager: Daggett M. 
Lee. Woolsey Hall. Six subscription 
programs; six Pop concerts, five di- 
rected by Harry Berman, one by 
guest conductor (Yale Bowl); three 
youth concerts, conducted by Harry 
Berman. Subscription series soloists: 
Paul Makovsky, Oct. 11; William 
Kapell, Nov. 1; Keith Wilson, guest 
conductor, Jean Carlton, soloist, Nov. 
22; Soulima Stravinsky, Jan. 24; 
Frank Brieff, guest conductor. Ervin 
Laszlo, soloist, Feb. 28; Carroll 
Glenn, March 28. 


Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 837 
Chapel St. Auspices: Yale Univer- 
sity. Manager: Daggett M. Lee. 
Woolsey Hall. Artur Rubinstein, 
Oct. 25; Boston Symphony, Nov. 8; 
de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, Dec. 6; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 10; Patrice 
Munsel, Feb. 7; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, Feb. 21; Boston Sym- 
Phony, Nicole Henriot, soloist, March 


Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Music 
Series. Sprague Memorial Hall. 
Bruce Simonds and George Brown, 
Oct. 18; Pro Musica Antiqua, Nov. 
29; Maggie Teyte, Jan. 13; Paganini 
String Quartet, Feb. 14; Bach pro- 
gram, March 21. Other concerts dur- 
ing season. 


Newberry Memorial Organ Series. 
Weolsey Hall. Luther Noss, Nov. 13 
and Feb. 12; Frank Bozyan, Dec. 11 
and Jan. 8. Extra recital: Fernando 
Germani, Oct. 14. 


Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 
194 Orange St. Conductor: Sor 
cesco Riggio. Manager: Giorgio 
D’Andria. Shubert Theatre. Produc- 
tions of Tosca and Aida, dates and 
singers to be announced. 


Connecticiit Experimental Theatre, 
194 Orange St. Director and con- 
ductor: Francesco Riggio. Shubert 
Theatre. ae of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, and Lucia di 
Lanumermoor, dates to be announced. 


Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Aus- 

pices: Yale University. Director: 
Marshall Bartholomew. Woolsey 
ge byes concerts here and 
1 tour, including joint appearances 
with Harvard Glee Club, "Tee. , 
Connecticut College Chorus, March 
9 and (in New London) 26. 


University Glee Club, 205 Church 


February, 1950 





Daggett M. Lee, 
manager of the van, co-conduc- 


Richard Dono- 


Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series, 
New Haven 


tor of the New 
Haven Symphony 


St. Director: Luther Noss. Presi- 
dent: Grant Nickerson. Woolsey 
Hall. Christmas program, Dec. 14; 
Spring Concert, in April. 


Woman's Choral Society of New 
Haven, 911 Temple St. Director: 
Frank Widdis. President: Mrs. Fred- 
eric Ross. Woolsey Hall. Spring 
concert. 


Business ond Professional Men's 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Conduc- 
tor: Harry Berman. President: 
Thomas R. Robinson. Sprague Me- 
morial Hall. Annual Music Week 
Concert. 


Johnson Junior Symphony, 85 
Church St. Conductor: Harry Ber- 
man. Woolsey Hall. Annual Music 
Week Concert, May 13. 


Bridgeport 





Daniel Saiden- Mrs. Roger C. 


berg, conductor, Terkuile, presi- 
Connecticut Sym- dent, Wednesday 
phony, Bridge- Afternoon Musi- 

port cal Club, Bridge- 


port 


Connecticut Symphony, Conductor: 
Daniel Saidenberg. President: Her- 
bert Cohen. Klein Memorial Audi- 
torium. Five programs. Soloists: Jac- 
queline Blancard, Nov. 16; Fairfield 
University Glee Club, Dec. 14; Laurel 
Hurley, soprano, and Paul King, bari- 
tone, Jan.11; Alexander Sved, March 
15; Patricia Travers, April 12. Series 
of summer Pop concerts at Fairfield 
University. 


Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club. President: Mrs. Roger C. Ter- 
kuile. Klein Memorial Auditorium. 
Italo Tajo, Nov. 21; Indianapolis 
Symphony, Jan. 17; Elena Nikolaidi, 
Feb. 27; Maryla Jonas, April 11. 
Four concerts by members, in church 
auditoriums. 


Klein Memorial Auditorium, Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Dec. 4; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; other 
attractions to be announced. 


Manufacturers’ Chorus, Director: 
Roland Heermance. President: R. 
Gurdon Miller. Three concerts: Fair- 
field High School, Nov. 30; Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., in April; Klein Memorial 
Auditorium, in May. Joint appear- 
ances with other choruses: Waterbury, 
Nov. 12; Hartford, May 6. 


CONNECTICUT 





Moshe Paranov, 

co-conductor of 

the Hartford 
Symphony 


Harold Berkley, 

conductor of the 

Hartford String 
Orchestra 


Hartford 


By Cari E. Linpstrom 


Many organizational changes mark 
the 1949-50 season in Hartford. The 
historic Hartford Oratorio Society 
has been merged with the recently 
organized Connecticut Chorale, under 
the direction of Herbert France, con- 
ductor of the chorale. Bushnell Me- 
morial has discontinued the Sunday 
Afternoon Concert Series, founded 27 
years ago by Robert B. Kellogg and 
carried on, after his death in 1940, 
by the Bushnell management. 

The Connecticut Opera Association, 
responsible for the production of 
more than thirty grand opera per- 
formances in recent seasons, has been 
reorganized. Heretofore it has been 
managed almost entirely by Frank 
Pandolfi, the artistic director. Al- 
though he continues in that position, 
an enlarged board of directors, under 
the chairmanship of Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie of the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors, will 
share the responsibilities of manage- 
ment more fully than in the past. 

The Hartford Symphony, launched 
last season by the Hartford Mu- 
sicians Protective Association, has 
now been firmly established under the 
sponsorship of the Society of Greater 
Hartford. 


Hartford Symphony, 800 Main St. 
Auspices: Symphony Society of 
Greater Hartford. Conductors : Moshe 
Paranov and George Heck. Presi- 
dent: Willard B. Rogers. Manager: 
David N. Shulman. Bushnell Me- 
morial. Auditorium. Six  subscrip- 
tion and two youth concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Ania Dorf- 
mann, Oct. 26; Mary Davenport, 
Nov. 27; Deckelman-Urban-Edwards 
Trio, Jan. 8; Samuel Mays, Feb. 5; 
William Kroll, Joseph DePasquale, 
March 5; Leonard Seeber, April 5. 


Bushnell Symphonic Series, 166 
Capitol Ave. President: Charles F. 
T. Seaverns. Managing director: Wil- 
liam H. Mortenson. Bushnell Me- 
morial Auditorium. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Nov. 30; New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, Dec. 27; In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Jan. 9; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Feb. 13; Boston Sym- 
phony, March 13 and April 18. 


Connecticut Opera Association, 
926 Main St. Artistic director: Frank 
Pandolfi. Conductors: Nicola Rescig 
no, Anton Coppola. Bushnell Me- 
morial Auditorium. Five perform- 
ances, with local choruses. Guest art- 
ists: Patrice Munsel, Robert Weede, 
Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Stella 
Roman, Ebe Stignani, and Kurt 
3aum. 


Hartt Opera Guild, 187 Broad St 
Auspices: Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Conductor: Moshe Para- 
nov. Stage director: Elemer Nagy. 
Hartt Auditorium. Don Pasquale, 
Feb. 15 to 18; Martha, May 3 to 6; 
The Gooseherd and the Goblin, Dec. 
16 and 17. 


Oratorio-Chorale of Connecticut, 
187 Broad St. Conductor: Herbert 
A. France. President: Robert Mer- 
ritt. Business manager: Frank A. 
Burke. Bushnell Memorial Auditori- 
um. Two concerts, Dec. 11 and April 
16. 

Musical Club of Hartford, 60 


Arnoldale Rd., West Hartford 
President: Mrs. Peter J. Scafarello. 





Frank Pandolfi, 
artistic director, 
Connecticut 


George Heck, 
co-conductor of 
the Hartford 

Symphony Opera Associa- 
tion, Hartford 


Colonial Reom} Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium. Frances Magnes, Nov. 
3; Brooks Smith, Jan. 5; Pierre Ber- 
nac and Francis Poulenc, Jan. 12; 


Guilet String Quartet, April 10. 


Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad St. 
Auspices: Julius Hartt Musical Foun- 
dation. Conductor: Moshe Paranov. 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium. 


Hartford String Orchestra, 64 
Coolidge St., New Britain. President : 
Roger W. Diggs. Conductor: Harold 
Berkley. West Middle School. Two 
concerts, in January and May. 


Choral Club of Hartford, 100 
Pearl St. President: John J. Kidney. 
3usiness manager: Robert S. Morris. 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium. Two 
concerts, Dec. 9 and April 21. 


Hartford School of Music, 834 
Asylum Ave. Hartford School of 
Music Symphony. Conductor: Ward 
Davenny. Various auditoriums. Two 
concerts. Soloists: Robert Doellner, 
Ruth Avery Ray, Ivan Velikanoff, 
and Phyllis King Wilson, Jan. 15. 
Ward Davenny, pianist, date to be 
announced. Faculty chamber-music 
series. Opera workshop. 

















ISADORE FREED 


Chairman, Composition and Theory Departments 
Julius Hartt School of Music 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Montreal 


By Gites Potvin 


Les Concerts Symphoniques, 1476 
Sherbrooke St. W. Conductor: 
Désiré Defauw. President: Dr. Ste- 
phen Langevin. Manager: Pierre 
3éique. Plateau Hall. Twelve pairs 
of subscription programs; six pairs 
of youth concerts. Five summer con- 


certs at Mount Royal Chalet. Guest 
conductors and_ soloists: Rudolf 
Serkin, Oct. 18 and 19; Rafael 
Kubelik, Nov. 1 and 2; Pierre 
Fournier, Nov. 15 and 16; Charles 
Munch, Nov. 29 and 30; Vladimir 


Golschmann and William  Kapell, 
Dec. 13 and 14; Francis Poulenc, 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1; William Prim- 
rose, March 14 and 15; Bruno Walter, 
March 28 and 29; Zino Francescatti, 
lg jl and 12; Herva Nelli, Herta 
Glaz, Frank Edwinn, Mack Harrell, 
and Norman Kelley, in Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, April 25 and 26. Sum- 
mer series guest conductors and solo- 
ists: Vladimir Golschmann and Leon 
Fleisher, June 28; Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and Herva Nelli, July 5; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, July 12; Wil- 
frid Pelletier and Rose Bampton, 
July 19; Raoul Jobin, July 26. 
Montreal Festivals, Inc., Room 14, 
Windsor Hotel. President: Mrs. 
Athanese David. Outdoor opera per- 





Mrs. 
Gendreau, presi- ert, 


Constant Georges A. Rob- 
manager, 
Casavant So- 


ciety, Montreal 


formances, Molson Stadium. 
Aug. 4; Manon, Aug, 11; 
du Soldat, Aug. 9. the Berlioz Re- 
quiem, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, at the Notre Dame Church, 
Nov. 4. 


Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
Inc., 817-818 Castle Bldg. Managers: 
Nicolas Koudriavtzeff and Bernard 
"udes. His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
Barber of Seville, with Metropolitan 
Opera singers, conducted by Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Sept. 15 and 16; Nelson 
Eddy (Saint-Denis Theatre), Oct. 
21; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, Oct. 
30; Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 14; 
Tropicana, Nov. 17; Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, Dec. 5 to 10; Mia Slavenska 
and Ballet Variante, Jan. 26; Hazel 
Scott, Jan. 28; Shankar and His 
Hindu Ballet, March 9; José Torres, 
March 23. Manages Canadian tours 
of such French popular singers as 
Luis Mariano, Andrex, The Etienne 
Sisters, etc. 

Casavant Society, 426 Sherbrooke 
St. E. President: Jacques Simard. 
Manager: Georges A. Robert. St. 
James United Church. Organ recitals. 
Fernando Germani, Sept. 26; Ray- 
mond Daveluy, Oct. 24; Mario Salva- 
dor, Nov. 7; André Marchal, Nov. 
22; Geraint Jones, Jan. 16; Carl 
Weinrich, March 20; Virgil Fox, 
Feb. 20; winners of the Casavant 
Competition, April 24. Performance 
of Messiah, in December. 

Société Pro Musica, 1475 Crescent 
St. President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 


dent, Société 
Pro Musica 


Tosca, 
Histoire 
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Pierre Béique, Désiré Defauw, 
manager, Les conductor, Les 
Concerts Sym- Concerts Sym- 
phoniques, Mon- _phoniques, Mon- 
treal treal 
dreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel. Pro 


Musica Antiqua, Oct. 23; Paganini 
Quartet and Julius Baker, flutist, Nov. 
20; Robert Casadesus and Zino 
Francescatti, Dec. 11; Busch Quartet 
and Rudolf Serkin, ‘Jan. 15; Pascal 
Quartet, Gaby Casadesus, and Henri 
Temianka, Feb. 12; Trieste Trio, 
March 12. 

Concert Management Georges A. 
Robert, 426 Sherbrooke St. E. Man- 
ager: Georges A. Robert. Plateau 
Hall. All-Star Piano Series: Neil 
Chotem, Oct. 7; Jacqueline Blancard, 
Nov. 9; Solomon, Nov. 23; Paul 
Loyonnet, Dec. 7; Alexander Unin- 
sky, Jan. 18; Alexander Borovsky, 
Feb. 16. Other presentations: Anatole 
a at Ritz Carlton Hotel, Oct. 

; Loewenguth Quartet in Beethoven 
AB Théatre des Compagnons, Oct. 
20, 22, 25, 26, 28, and 29; Samuel 
Levitan, at Plateau Hall, Feb. 20. 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
1568 Summerhill Ave. President: 
Mrs. Russell Smith. Ritz Carlton 
Hotel. Solomon, Oct. 27; Peter 
Pears and Benjamin Britten, Nov. 3; 
Alma Trio, Nov. 10; Genevieve 
Warner, Nov. 17; Pierre Fournier, 
Nov. 24; Reginald Kell, Giorgio 
Ciompi and Erich Itor Kahn, Dec. 1; 
Griller Quartet, Jan. 26; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Feb. Maro and Anahid 
Ajemian, Feb. 9; to be announced, 
Feb. 16; Nicole Henriot, Feb. 23; 
Hungarian Quartet, March 2; Kath- 
leen Ferrier, March 9. 


Montreal Little Symphony, 
Sherbrooke St. W. Conductor: 
George Schick. President: Mrs. G. 
Drinkwater. The Hermitage. Six 
concerts: Oct. 11, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, 
Feb. 7, March 7, and April 4. 


Montreal Ogera Guild, Inc., 2184 
Lincoln Ave. Artistic Director: Pau- 
line Donalda. Conductor: Emil 
Cooper. His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Plans to be announced. 

Montreal Women's Symphony, 1311 
Dominion Square Bldg. Conductor: 
Ethel Stark. Plateau Hall. Soloist: 
3oris Goldovsky, Oct. 15. 

Académie Artistique, 319 St. Jo- 
seph Blvd. E. Manager: Edouard 
Blouin. His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mariemma and Her Ensemble, Nov. 
10; Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 11; 
Nathan Milstein, Nov. 27; Jan Peerce, 
Dec. 8; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 26; 
Samson Francois, Feb. 16; Joseph 
Szigeti, Feb. 22, Artur Rubinstein, 
March 5; Giuseppe di Stefano, March 
22; Kirsten Flagstad, May 10. 

Société Prospero, St. Laurent. Au- 
ditorium de St. Laurent. Martial 
Singher, Nov. 5; Sujata and Asoka, 
Feb. 25; Claire Gagnier, March 18; 
Little Symphony, Roland Leduc, con- 
ductor, April 15. 


Université de Montreal, Mount 
Royal Blvd. Salvatore Baccaloni, Nov. 
16; Pierre Bernac and _ Francis 
Poulenc, Jan. 26; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Feb. 


1040 


23; Symphony Or- 


ABALET 


CANADA 


chestra, Jean Deslauriers, conductor, 


March 23. 


McGill Chomber 
677 Sherbrooke St. W. Moyse Hall, 
McGill University. Four programs 
by McGill String Quartet. Assisting 
artists: George Schick, pianist, and 
Charles Hardy, double-bass player, 
Oct. 12; Maurice Eisenberg, Dec. 7; 
Raffaele Masella, clarinettist, Jan. 11; 
Douglas Clarke, ‘in February. 

YMHA Concert Series. YMHA 
Auditorium. Mary Henderson, Nov. 
3;  Baillargeon, Raffaele, Masella, 
Newmark, Nov. 17; Mischa Elman, 
Dec. 1; William Masselos, Dec. 15; 
Hortense Monath, Jan. 5; Suzanne 
Bloch, Jan. 19. 


Minute Opera 
Sherbrooke St. 


Music Society, 


Company, 2022 
Musical Director: 
Francis Coleman. Les Compagnons 
Théatre. Mozart’s Bastien et Bas- 
tienne, Monteverdi’s Il Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e Clorinda, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Il Segreto di Susanna, 
Nov. 3 and 5. 


London 


By W. J. ApBotr 


London Civic Symphony organiza- 
tion has appointed Martin Boundy as 
conductor to succeed Bruce Sharpe, 
who resigned at the end of last sea- 
son. During the war, Mr. Boundy 
went overseas as director of music 
for the RCAF and after VE Day 
toured Europe as conductor of the 
Overseas Service Band. He is now 
supervisor of instrumental music in 
London schools; chairman of London 


Centre, Canadian College of Organ- 
ists; and vice-president of Canadian 
Bandmasters’ Association. 

Extensive renovations have been 
made in Aeolian Hall, at Music 
Teachers College, and it is now con- 
sidered acoustically ideal for small 


choral works, chamber music, organ, 
and harpsichord recitals. 


London Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, President: F. Maine. H. B. 
Beal Technical School Auditorium. 
Set Svanholm, Nov. 9; Nan Mer- 
riman, Dec. 8; Edmund Kurtz and 
Leo Nadeimann, Jan. 19; Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet, March 15; Jean 
Carlton and Frank Rogier, April 25. 

Women's Music Club, President: 
Mrs. George Lethbridge, H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium. Donna 


Grescoe, Oct. 3; Ebe Stignani, Nov. 
14; Gordon Manley, Feb. 5; Miklos 
Gafni, March 6 

Grand Theatre Series, Auspices: 
London Little Theatre. Manager. 
H. K. Baskette. Grand Theatre. 
Tropicana, Nov. 21; New World 
Orchestra, conducted by Samuel 
Hersenhoren, Jan. 23; Royal Con- 


servatory Opera, in La Bohéme, Feb. 
13; Toronto Symphony, March 21. 
Other events: Brigadoon, Feb. 6; 
Erna Sack, Feb. 15; Thomas i 
Thomas, April 17. 

Sunday Nine O'Clock Series. Aus- 
pices: University of Western On- 
tario. Director. Harvey Robb. Con- 
vocation Hall. Edmund Hockridge, 
Nov. 13; carol concert with Univer- 
sity Choir, Dec. 11; Harold Brad- 
ley, pianist, Jan. 2; Nathan Milstein, 


Feb. 12; March concert to be an- 
nounced. ‘ 

Culture Forum Series. Culture 
Centre. Jacob Lateiner, Oct. 17; 





Alfred Rosé, di- 
rector, Western 
Ontario Conser- 
vatory of Music 
opera workshop, 
London 


Nov. 21; 


Tibbett, 
Prince of Pilsen, with Culture Centre 
Choristers, directed by Alfred Rosé, 
Dec. 5; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 13: 
Jean Dickenson, March 27. 


Lawrence The 


London Arena. Manager: Harry 
Law. Lauritz Melchior, Oct. 17; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Nov. 15. Other 
events to be announced. 


London Civic Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Martin Boundy. Participating in 
Handel’s Messiah, conducted by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, Feb. 24. Programs 
to be announced. 


Music Teachers College, Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 
Fane : Ernest White. Registrar: 
Gordon Jeffery. Aeolian Choral So- 
ciety and the London Chamber Or- 
chestra, conducted by Ernest White, 
in Convocation Hall, Oct. 2. Six 
recitals of choral works and chamber 
music, including piano, organ, and 
harpsichord music, in Aeolian Hall, 
beginning Oct. 22. Bach Festival of 
six concerts in the spring. Organ 
recital by Ernest White, in Aeolian 
Hall, broadcast over CBS network, 
Oct. 12 


Western Ontario Conservatory of 
Music. Affiliated with University of 
Western Ontario. Director of music. 
Harvey Robb. Head of vocal depart- 
ment and director of opera work- 
shop: Alfred Rosé. Directors of 
piano studies: Clifford and Margaret 
Parsons Poole. Recitals in Convoca- 
tion Hall and Music Room of Mc- 
Intosh Building. Eleanor Reynolds, 
Oct. 16; An Hour of French Song, 
Oct. 30; Erika Veskimetz and James 
Stoner, Nov. 20; excerpts from Tann- 
hauser, Jan. 29. Bach’s Peasant Can- 
tata and Coffee Cantata. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
President: Francis K. Montgomery. 
Public Library Auditorium. Six re- 
citals by members and guest artists. 
Exchange concert with Kitchener 
Chamber Music Society, Jan. 21. 


Proms Series, Auspices: London 
Promenade Orchestra. Conductor: 
Raymond Neal. H. Beal Tech- 


nical School Auditorium. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: Margaret Bradford, 
soprano, Nov. 3; Civic Ballet Theatre, 
Dec. 1; Katharine Sells, pianist, Jan. 
26; Civic Ballet Theatre, March 23. 


Quebec 


Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 


bec, 73 Moncton Ave. Conductor, 
Edwin Belanger. Manager: Albert P. 
Tanguay. 

Soirées Classiques, 1233 Rue For- 
er President: Jacques LaRoche. 
Capitol Theatre. Carlos Ramirez, 


Sept. 26; Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 
8; Sujata and Asoka, Dec. 7; Jan 
Peerce, Feb. 10; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 
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Winnipeg 


Walter Kauf- 

mann, conductor 

of the Winnipeg 
Symphony 





By Frank Morriss 


Edward F. Gee, manager of 
Celebrity Concerts in Winnipeg and 
the province of Manitoba, has 
added Flin Flon to the list of cities 
where he will present concerts. His 
brother, A. K. Gee, manager of 
Celebrity Concerts outside of Mani- 
toba, has added Dryden and Ken- 
ora, Ont., and Yorkton, Sask., to 
his list, which includes Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
Red Deer, North Battleford, and 
Medicine Hat. 

In December the Winnipeg Bal- 
let, directed by Gweneth Lloyd, 
staged its first three-act ballet, The 
Rose and the Ring, an adaptation 
of Thackeray fairy tale, with 
choreography by Miss Lloyd, mu- 
sic by Walter Kaufmann, and cos- 
tumes and décor by Pauline Boutal. 

When Freda Trepel, Winnipeg 
pianist, appears as soloist with the 
Winnipeg Symphony, she will play 
a new piano concerto by the orches- 
tra’s conductor, Mr. Kaufmann. 

Winnipeg Symphony, Conductor: 
Walter Kaufmann. Eight regular 
programs and three children’s con- 


certs. Regular series soloists: Zara 
Nelsova, cellist, Nov. 24; Grace 
Lowery, Phylis Worth, George 


Kent, Roy Firth, and Philharmonic 
Choir, in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Dec. 15; Morley Margolis, 
baritone, Jan. 19; Freda Trepel, pi- 
anist, March 2; Philharmonic 
Choir, in Haydn’s Creation, April 
13. Two concerts in Winnipeg’s 
75th anniversary week will present 
Gladys Swarthout as soloist. 

Philharmonic Choir, Director : Wal- 
ter Kaufmann. Appearances with 
Winnipeg Symphony, Dec. 15 and 
April 13. 

Winnipeg Ballet, Director : Gweneth 
Lloyd. Programs, Nov. 6 and 7; 
premiere of The Rose and the Ring, 
Dec. 28, 29, and’30; member’s night, 
Ballet in the Making, Jan. 21; 
Angna Enters, guest artist, March 
3; premiere of new ballet, May 2, 
3, and 4. Tour of eastern Canada 
in October. 

Women's Musical Club, President: 
Mrs. , . Edmond. Jacob 
Lateiner, Oct. 24; Raoul Jobin, Nov. 
24; Winnipeg Ballet, Dec. 12; 
Frances James, Jan. 9; local artists, 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 20; Trieste Trio, 





A. K. Gee, man-_  E. F. Gee, man- 

ager, Celebrity ager, Celebrity 

Series, outside Series, Winnipeg 
Manitoba and Manitoba 


Feb. 6; Iren Marik, March 9. 


Celebrity Series. Manager: E. F. 
Gee. Ebe Stignani, Oct. 22; Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nov. 1; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Nov. 10; Robert Merrill, 
Nov. 17; Percy Grainger, Nov. 26; 
Kenneth Spencer, Jan. 7; Eugene 
List and Carroll Glenn, Jan. 18; 
Samson Francois, Feb. 13; Jennie 
Tourel, Feb. 28; de Paur’s Infan- 
try Chorus, March 22; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 3; Jussi Bjoerling, 
April 27. 

Celebrity Variety Series, Lauritz 
Melchior, Oct. 10; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Oct. 24; Tropicana, Nov. 11; 
Victor Borge, Dec. 12; Slavenska 
and her Ballet Variante, March 4; 
Minneapolis Symphony, April 4. 

University of Manitoba Schoo! of 
Music, Director: Ronald Gibson. Glee 
club production of The Firefly, in 
January; University orchestra and 
mixed choral group, Glenn Pierce, 
conductor, Feb. 15; programs by 
prize and scholarship winners. 


Manitoba Registered Music Teach- 
ers' Association. Provincial presi- 
dent: Russell Standing. President, 
Winnipeg branch: Mrs. W. Ran- 
dolph Cottingham. Scholarship com- 
petition concerts, Feb. 20 and 21, May 
18 and 29; annual concert, April 11; 
annual meeting, April 13. 

Manitoba Musical Festival Com- 
petition. Adjudicators: Russell Green, 
Alec Redshaw, John Sterling, and 
C. S. Lang. Two weeks, starting 
March 6. 

Young Women's Musical Club 
Choir, Director : Filmer Hubble. Con- 
certs in December and spring. 

Wednesday Morning Musicale. 
President: Minnie A. C. Boyd. Pro- 
grams by local artists, November 
through April. 

Manitoba Schools Orchestra, Con- 
ductor: Filmer Hubble. Conductor, 


junior section: Lloyd Blackman. 
Concert, in April; other appear- 
ances. 


Other organizations: Swedish Mu- 
sical Club; Norwegian Male Voice 
Choir; Icelandic Male Voice Choir; 
Ukrainian Male Voice Choir; 
United Scottish Choir; Jewish 
Community Choir and Orchestra; 
Manitoba Telephone System Young 
Women’s Choir; Junior Musical 
Club; Great West Life Company 
Male Voice Choir. 














Vancouver 


Vancouver Symphony, 630 Sey- 
mour St. Auspices: Vancouver Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Jacques 
Singer. President: A. E. (Dal) 
Grauer. Managér: Derek A. Inman. 
Forty-four Vancouver concerts and 
many out-of-town. Soloists: Davidoff, 
Sidney Foster, Joseph Fuchs, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, Claudio Arrau. Twen- 
ty-six Pops including Ballet Festival, 
directed by Alexandra Danilova. 


Hilker Attraction Series. Man- 
til J. Gordon Hilker. Strand 
heatre. Sixteen concert attractions, 


musical comedy weeks, outdoor oper- 
etta season. 


February, 1950 





J. Gordon Hilker, Jacques Singer, 

manager, Hilker musical director, 

Attraction Series, the Vancouver 
Vancouver Symphony 


CANADA 





Sir Ernest Mac- 


Paul Sherman, 

assistant conduc- 

tor of the Toron- 
to Symphony 


Millan, conduc- 
tor of the Toron- 
to Symphony 


Toronto 


By Hucu THomMson 


The Toronto musical schedule is 
very busy. At the height of the sea- 
son, aS many as six events sometimes 
take place on a single evening. Rela- 
tively few evenings pass without per- 
formances by musicians of profes- 
sional caliber. 


Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Conductor: Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
Assistant conductor: Paul Sherman. 
President: W. G. Watson. Manager: 
J. W. Elton. Massey Hall. Twelve 
pairs of subscription concerts and 
eight extra programs; fifteen youth 
concerts; 26 pop concerts; four out- 
of-town concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Pierre Fournier, Oct. 25 and 
26; Béla Boszormenyi-Nagy, Nov. 8 
and 9; Robert Graham, Nov. 22 and 
23; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Dec. 6 and 
7; William Steinberg, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 3 and 4; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Jan. 17 and 18; Myra Hess, Feb. 14 
and 15; Herta Glaz and Brian Sul- 
livan, Feb. 28 and March 1; William 
Kapell, March 28 and 29; Claudio 
Arrau, April 11 and 12. 

Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Bldg., 44 Victoria St. 
Auspices: Toronto Musical Protec- 
tive Association. Manager: Ernest 
Johnson. Guest conductors and solo- 


ists. Summer season of Prom Con- 
certs. 


J. W. 





Johnson, 
Toron- 
to Philharmonic 


Ernest 
manager, 


Elton, 
manager, Toron- 
to Symphony 


Eaton Auditorium Series, College 
St. Auspices: T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Manager: Paul Johnston. Eaton 
Auditorium. Thursday and Saturday 
Concert Series: Rudolf Serkin, Oct. 
13; Ricardo Odnoposoff, Nov. 10; 
Jussi Bjoerling, Jan. 19; Helen Trau- 
bel, March 23; Thomas L. Thomas, 


April 20. Musical Arts Series: Iva 
Kitchell and Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
Oct. 20; Nino Martini, Nov. 17; 


Hazel Scott, Jan. 12; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Feb. 9; Eileen Farrell, 
March 30. 


Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 135 
College St. Conductor: Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. 


Women's Musical Club of Toronto. 
President: Mrs. Roy B. Whitehead. 


Toronto Casavant Society. Chair- 


man: John D. Weatherseed. Eaton 
Auditorium. Five organ recitals, as- 
sisted by choral groups; Fernando 


Germani, Oct. 19; David Ouchterlony, 
Nov. 16; Richard W. Ellsasser, Jan. 
18; Clifford McAree, Christina Mac- 
Lean, and Douglas Elliott, Feb. 18; 
Virgil Fox, March 22. 

Wednesday Five O'Clocks, Univer- 
sity Ave. at College St. Auspices: 
Royal Conservatory of Music. Cham- 
ber-music series. 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St. W. Manager: Walter Homberger. 
Massey Hall and Eaton Auditorium. 
Master Piano Series, and other at- 
tractions, including Charles Laughton 
and Victor Borge. 








ing in New York recitals. 
VISITING PROFESSOR 


at the 
Fillion Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 6th to 27th, 1950 
Second Season 





COENRAAD V. 


B QO S 


(not a voice teacher) 
Available for coaching, program building and accompany- 


s FACULTY MEMBER Juilliard Summer School 
July 3rd to August 12th, 1950—I4th Season 


Baldwin Piano 


Exclusive accompanist and coach of 


HELEN TRAUBEL 


Special coach of 


MARGARET TRUMAN 


Hotel Wellington, 7th Avenue & 55th Street, New York City 19 
Circle 7-3900 


VISITING PROFESSOR 
at the 
University of Kansas City, Mo. 
June 12th to 26th, 1950 
6th Season 
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Allentown 


By Joun P. Kine 


The focal city of the Lehigh Valley, 
Allentown has what is believed to be 
the oldest civilian concert band in the 
United States; it has existed continu- 
ously since its establishment in 1828. 
Last summer, between Memorial Day 
and Sept. 15, it travelled 12,441 miles, 
playing 51 concerts in 39 cities to an 
estimated 165,000 people. It is al- 
ready completely booked for the 1950 
summer. 

Lehigh Valley Symphony, 9 4 1 
Hamilton St. Auspices: Lehigh Val- 
ley Symphony Society. Serves Allen- 
town, Bethelehem, and Easton. Con- 


ductor: Herbert Fiss. President: 
William F. Hager. Lyric Theatre, 
Allentown; Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem; Easton High School, 


Easton. Three subscription programs, 
one Pop and one youth concert. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Margaret 
Barthel, Oct. 30 (Allentown), Nov. 1 
(Easton), Nov. 2 (Bethlehem) ; Don- 
ald Voorhees, guest conductor, Feb. 
5 (Allentown), Jan. 31 (Easton), 
Feb. 1 (Bethlehem); John Corigliano, 
March 27 (Bethlehem), March 28 
(Easton), April 2 (Allentown). 

The Allentown Band, 1350 Turner 
St. Auspices: Allentown Band Civic 
Society. Conductor: Albertus  L. 
Meyers, Lyric Theatre. Three sub- 
scription concerts, first Sunday after- 
noon in January, February, and 
March. 

Municipal Opera Company, City 
Hall. Auspices: The Allentown Rec- 


reation Commission. Conductor : 
Errol K. Peters. President: Henry 
Bowen. Lyric Theatre. Two sub- 


scription productions: The Chocolate 
Soldier, Dec. 7, 8, and 9; The Red 
Mill, last week in April. 

Community Concert Association, 
530 Hamilton St. President: Karl Y. 
Donecker. Lyric Theatre. Sigi 
Weissenberg, Oct. 26; Bary Ensemble, 
Jan. 13; Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet, March 3; Jussi Bjoerling, 
April 10; Mata and Hari, April 18. 


Allentown Music Forum, 511 Lin- 
den St. President: Harry M. 
Schoenly. Lyric Theatre. Irene 
Hawthorne and Kurt Adler, Sept. 27; 
Solomon, Oct. 25; Lucille Cum- 
mings, Nov. 22; Margaret Webster’s 
Shakespearian Players, in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Dec. 15; Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Feb. 28; 
Augustana Choir, March 28. Extra 
concerts to be announced. 


Handel and Haydn Society, St. 
John’s E.andR. Church, S. 6th St. 
Director: William Rees. President: 
Mrs. Jacob G. Rupp. St. John’s 
Church. Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 28; 
spring oratorio, date to be announced. 

Lyric Theatre, 6th and Court Sts. 
Manager: Manuel Davis. Marian An- 
derson, Jan. 10 





Frieder Weiss- 

mann, conductor, 

Scranton Philhar- 
monic 


Herbert Fiss, 

conductor of the 

Lehigh Valley 

Symphony, Allen- 
town 


Scranton 


By Dotores M. Peters 


Frieder Weissman, conductor of 
the Scranton Philharmonic, is includ- 
ing at least one contemporary Ameri- 
can work on each program, including 
music by Ulric Cole, Dante Fiorello, 
Granville English, Leo Smith, Healey 
Willan, and Jack Duro. The Com- 
munity Opera Society has appointed 
Terrence Gallagher as scene de- 
signer. 

Scranton Philharmonic, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. Auspices: Scran- 


ton Philharmonic Society. Conduc- 
tor: Frieder Weissmann. President: 
Mrs. Robert Y. Moffatt. Masonic 


Temple Auditorium. Five subscription 
programs; three youth concerts, with 
Helen Bright Bryant as _ narrator. 
Subscription series soloists: Norman 
Scott, Oct. 31; Joan Lloyd, Nov. 21; 
Ruggiero Ricci, Jan. 16; Myra Evans 
and Virginia Thomas, Feb. 20; Teresa 
Stich Randall, March 13. 

Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. G. Barrett Littel. Masonic 
Temple Auditorium. Elena Nikolaidi, 
Oct. 19; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, 
Dec. 12; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 9; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 17. 

Scranton Community Opera So- 
ciety, 1122 Myrtle Ave. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Liva. President: George 
Unger. Masonic Temple Auditorium. 
Madama Butterfly, Nov. 7; Il Trova- 
tore, in March; operatic concert. 

Schubert Club, 1704 Mulberry St. 
Director: Gounod Evans. President 
Elizabeth M. Williams. Choral con- 
cert, Shopland Hall of Masonic Tem- 
ple, Nov. 6; choral concert, Masonic 
Temple Auditorium, May 1. 

Singers’ Guild, Director: Charles 
Henderson. President: Mrs. William 
Whitehead. St. Luke’s Church. Bach 
program, Jan. 30; Mozart’s Requiem, 
April 20. 

Scranton Civic Opera Guild, 
Connell Bldg. Chairman: Mrs. An- 
gelo W. Fiorani. Masonic Temple. 





Mezzo-Soprano 


Sings 
tells 





"A great singer, her voice is velvet." 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Wash., D. C. Times-Herald 


ad Lhe Carmen Story 


Charles Pearson, Rep., 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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-NORMAN ATKINS 


American Baritone 


CONCERT @® OPERA @ RADIO 
1401 Steinway Building, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Luigi Carnavale, 


Mrs. Roy Nesbitt 
conductor of the Tope, president, 


Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonic 


Matinee Musical 
Club, Philadel- 
phia 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 357) 


Free Library of Philadelphia and 
Musical Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia, Library president: Joseph Car- 
son. Head of music department: Ar- 





Max Leon con- 

ductor of the 

Philadelphia Pops 
Orchestra 


Arthur Cohn, mu- 

sical director of 

the Symphony 
Club 


thur Cohn. Society president: E. 
Brooks Keffer. Free Library Lecture 
Hall. Curtis String Quartet. Six pro- 
grams including six quartets by 
Mozart, three by Robert Schumann, 
and a cycle of quartets by French 
composers. 

Philadelphia Pops, 1223 Bankers 
Securities Bldg. Conductor: Max 
Leon. Manager: Schima Kaufman. 
Academy of Music. Three concerts. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus. Direc- 
tor: Harold W. Gilbert, 319 Lombard 
St. President: Ian C. Somerville. 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir. Di- 
rector: Walter Baker, First Baptist 
Church, 17th and Sansom St. 

Symphony Club, 1235 Pine St. con- 
ductor: Arthur Cohn. President Ed- 
win A. Fleisher, Programs of works 
from Edwin A. Fleisher Music col- 
lection. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and direc- 
tor: Jani Szanto. Opera director: 
Josef Turnau. Academy Auditorium 
and Ethical Society Auditorium. 
Faculty recitals. Five Bach programs, 
with Agi Jambor. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 216 S. 20th St. Director: Marie 
Ezerman Drake. President: William 
Ezerman. Dean: Allison R. Drake. 
Witherspoon Hall and New Century 
Auditorium. Conservatory orchestra 
conductor: Boris Koutzen. Faculty re- 
citals; orchestra concerts. 

Bach Festival Society of Philadel- 
phia, 1617 Spruce St. Conductor: 
Sherwood Kains. President: G. Allen 
Dash, Jr. Academy of Music. Three 
programs. Excerpt from Die Meister- 
singer and Brahms Nanie, Dec. 14; 
Bach’s Magnificat and Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, Feb. 13; Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, April 5. 





Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, president 
of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music 


Efrem Zimbalist, 
director of the 


Curtis Institute 
of Music 


Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 
President: Joseph W. Clarke. Con- 
servatory Auditorium and New Cen- 
tury Auditorium. Faculty recitals. 

Philadelphia Music Club, Gimbel 
Brothers Club Women’s Center. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Leonard C. Ruber. Wana- 
maker Auditorium. Concerts from 
November through April. 

Chamber Opera Society, 121 S. 
18th St. Musical director: Joseph 
Levine. Stage director: John Oliver. 
Plays and Players Auditorium. Per- 
formances to be announced. 

Jules Falk Series, Hotel Sylvania, 
Juniper and Locust St. Manager: 
Jules Falk. Academy of Music. Spring 
series to be announced. 


¢ 
Erie 
(Continued from page 362) 


subscription program; young people’s 
and Pop concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Tossy Spivakovsy, Nov. 16 
and 17; Mary Alice Spencer and com- 
bined city high school a cappella 
choirs, Dec. 6 and 7; Marjorie Bern- 
stein, concertmaster, and Herbert 
Neurath, Jan. 17 and 18; William 
Kapell, Feb. 7 and 8; Byron Janis, 
April 25 and 26. 

Northwest Pennsylvania Civic 
Music Association, 549 W. 7th St. 
President: Will Peffer. Strong Vin- 
cent Auditorium. Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Oct. 15; Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, Seymour Lipkin, soloist, Dec. 
8; Ann Ayars, Jan. 11; Four Piano 
Ensemble, March 31; Thomas L. 
Thomas, April 15. 

Villa Maria College, \V. 8th and 
Liberty Sts. Musical Director: Her- 
bert Sorkin. Willa Maria College Au- 
ditorium. Joseph Knitzer, Jan. 4; 
Katherine Bacon, Feb. 14; Samuel 
Sorin, date to be announced. 

Covenant Choir and Westminster 
Chorale, 250 W. 7th St. President: 
John Tongren. Director: Duane 
Spencer. Church of the Covenant. 
Messiah, Dec. 25; Verdi Requiem, 
with Erie Philharmonic, March / 
and 8; Schutz’s The Seven Last 
Words of Christ, April 7. Extra 
programs: Mary Kurtz, organist, 
Nov. 22; Jessie Mae Slusser, organist, 
Feb. 1; Mary Alice Spencer, pianist, 
and Duane Spencer, bass, May 28. 

Behrend Center, Pennsylvania 
State College, Statidén Rd. Adminis- 
tative head: T. Reed Ferguson. YWCA 
Auditorium. The Holbrooks, Oct. 30; 
Crawford-Namora Trio, Nov. 6; Art 
Hodes, Nov. 13; Music Theater Rep- 
ertory Group, Nov. 20. 

Erie Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, 250 W. 9th St. Dean: 
Jessie Mae Slusser. Church of the 
Covenant. Two organ recitals. 

Erie Music Teachers Association, 
1013 State St. President: Florence 
D. Wagner. Church of the Covenant. 
Max Landow, pianist, Nov. 7. 
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Dayton 


Dayton Philharmonic, North Lob- 
by, Biltmore Hotel. Auspices: Dayton 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor : 
Paul Katz. President: E. R. Arn. 
Secretary and Manager: Miriam Ros- 
enthal. Memorial Hall. Seven sub- 
scription concerts; four youth con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists: 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Oct. 19; Artie 
Shaw, Nov. 3; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 1; Inland Children’s Chorus, 
Dec. 14; Igor Gorin, Jan. 19; Milton 
Wohl (concertmaster), March 1; 
University of Dayton Chorus, April 
19. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 


Biltmore Hotel. President: Herbert 
Nonneman. National Cash Register 
Company Auditorium. Charles Wag- 


ner Opera Company, Oct. 8; Richard 
Tucker, Oct. 22; Ebe Stignani, Nov. 
27; Joseph Schuster, Jan. 18; Jean 
Graham, Feb. 16; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, March 21; General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, April 26. 

Miriam Rosenthal Concert Man- 
agement, North Lobby, Biltmore Ho- 
tel. Memorial Hall. Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 25. 

Dayton Choirmasters' Club, Presi- 
dent Mrs. D. H. Gilliatt. Program in 
various churches. Willis Beckett, di- 
rector of Cincinnati May Festival, 
Sept. 19; Helen A. Dickinson, Oct: 
17; Virgil Fox, Nov. 14; Scott West- 
erman, Jan. 23; Nellie Huger Eber- 
sole, director of School of Sacred 
Music, Waldenwoods, March 20; 
Nelson Harper and University of 
Dayton Chorus, May 15. 

Dayton Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Clair Routsong. Dayton Art 
Institute Auditorium. Jean Geis, Nov. 
8; Ellen Faull, Feb. 7; Juilliard 
String Quartet, March 14; Dayton 
Music Club Chorus, April 25; pro- 
grams by local artists. 


Toledo 


(Continued from page 360) 


Blue Series: Vienna Choir +> 
Oct. 14; Boston Symphony, Oct. 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 2; Sei 
Svanholm, March 6; Myra Hess, 
March ‘22. 

Children’s series: Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Rudolph Ringwall conducting, 
Nov. 9; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
2; Pittsburgh Symphony, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff conducting, March 16. 

Chamber-music series: Fine Arts 
String Quartet, with Reginald Kell, 
Nov. 15; Loewenguth Quartet, Dec. 
6; Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc, 
Feb. 21; Columbia Concert Trio, 
March 28, 

Friends of Music, Inc., 345 Win- 
throp St. President: Jules D. Lipp- 
mann. Civic music corporation spon- 
soring the Toledo Orchestra, the 
Friends of Music Youth Orchestra, 
and other local music projects. 

Toledo Orchestra, 345 Winthrop 
St. Auspices: Friends of Music, Inc. 
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Paul Katz, con- Miriam Rosen- 
ductor, Dayton thal, manager, 
Philharmonic Dayton Philhar- 
monic 
Conductor: Wolfgang Stresemann. 


Museum Peristyle. Five subscription 
concerts; five free Sunday afternoon 
children’s concerts, sponsored by the 
Toledo Blade and the Toledo Edison 
Company. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Emma Endres Kountz, Oct. 19; 
Inge Manski, Nov. 16; Carl Fried- 
berg, Jan. 18; Frances Magnes, Feb. 
15; Gluck’s Orpheus, with chorus and 
local soloists, April 19. Children’s 
concert soloists, selected through com- 
petition from Toledo area (high 
school and college age): Stella Ane 
and Madelyn Peters, duo-pianists, 
Oct. 23; Kathleen Henry, flutist, Nov. 


20; Linda Wilgus, organist, Jan. 22; 
Joanne Ammer, soprano, Feb. 19; 
Ruth Isenberg, pianist, April 23. 


Friends of Music Youth Orches- 
tra, 345 Winthrop St. Auspices: 
Friends of Music, Inc. Conductor: 
Cecile Vashaw. Museum Peristyle. 
Two free Sunday afternoon concerts, 
by an orchestra chosen through audi- 
tion from young people of northwest 
Ohio and southern Michigan: Dec. 4 
and April 30. 

Fiora Ward Hineline Management, 
Commodore Perry Arcade. State 
Theatre: Little Symphony of Detroit, 
Sidney Baron conducting, Gladys 
Swarthout, soloist, Oct. 17; Four 
Piano Ensemble, Jan. 9. Paramount 
Theatre: Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company March 2; Ballet Theatre, in 
April. 

Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe St. Conductor: Mary Willing. 
President: Henry A. Bohl. Museum 
Peristyle. Two performances of Han- 
del’s Messiah, presented by the Mu- 
seum of Art, Dec. 11 and 12. Bach’s 
B minor Mass, in late spring. 

Toledo Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. Dean: Doris McCarthy, 
116 Cornell Drive. Two free recitals 
in the Peristyle, in co-operation with 
the Museum of Art. André Marchal, 
Nov. 27; Marilyn Mason, with the 
University of Michigan String Or- 
chestra, Feb. 5. Monthly concerts and 
programs in Toledo churches: Grigg 
Fountain, Sept. 20; series of six pro- 
grams dealing with an illustrated his- 
tory of church music; Marilyn Mason, 
May 16. Third annual Festival of 
Church Music, Henry N. Switten, 
guest conductor, under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Guild, the Toledo Council 
of Churches, and the Museum of Art, 
in the Peristyle, Feb. 12. 

Toledo Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion, 2110 Glenwood Ave. President: 
Margaret Rinderknecht. Museum Au- 
ditorium. Robert Goldsand, co-spon- 
sored by the Museum of Art, Nov. 6. 
Ursuline Auditorium. Jean Graham, 
pianist, Feb. 19. Master class in 
Chopin by Robert Goldsand, Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Nov. 7. Also 
monthly programs. 

Miscellaneous Events, [rene Rosen- 
berg, auspices Mu Phi Epsilon, Ursu- 
line Auditorium, Nov. 2. Three festi- 
val programs by the music department 
of the Toledo Public Schools, Clar- 
ence Ball, supervisor, in the Museum 
Peristyle and Auditorium, Feb. 26, 
March 12, and May 7. Other pro- 
grams in the Museum Auditorium by 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Monday Musicale, 
Euterpean Club, Ohio Music Teach- 
ers Association, Teutonia Maenner- 
chor, Madrigal Club, Junior Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Junior Monday 
Musicale, Eurydice Club, and Sanc- 
tus Choir. 





Louis Lane, con- 
ductor of the 


Richard M. Kelly, 
director, Canton 
Canton Music Workshop 


phony 


Sym- 


Canton 


By Barpara E. Hoover 


Canton musical circles are follow- 
ing with interest the expanding activi- 
ties of the Canton Music Workshop, 
a new organization founded and di- 
rected by Richard M. Kelly, with 
headquarters at the Canton Art In- 
stitute. The first unit, a men’s chorus, 
was formed on Sept. 24; a Listener’s 
Club will be organized in May. The 
workshop hopes to develop a wider 
community interest in music both at 
home and in the concert hall. 

Canton Symphony, 1717 Market 
Ave. N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. President: Mrs. J. Sharp 
Wilson. Timken Vocational High 
School. Four subscription programs. 


Soloists: Josef Gingold, Oct. 19; Eu- 
gene List, Nov. 30; Reginald Kell, 


Jan. 18; Beryl Rubinstein, in March. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: William Meyer. Timken Voca- 
tional High School. Bakaleinikoff 
Sinfonietta, Marina Koshetz, soloist, 
Oct. 3; Raoul Jobin, Dec. 12; 
Viennese Ballet Ensemble, Jan. 21; 
Moura Lympany, Feb. 7; Ruggiero 
Ricci, April 10. 

Canton Junior Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Canton Junior Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Canton Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor: Cecil 
Armitage. President: Thomas H. 
Nichols. Two concerts are given each 
season in Canton, one each in Alli- 
ance, Louisville, Massillon, and Na- 
varre. 

Canton Civic Opera, 405 2nd St. 
N. W. Auspices: Canton Civic Opera 
Association, President: W. A. Por- 
terfield. Conductor: Albert Bimboni. 
Musical director: George Kantzer. 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. 
Production of La Bohéme. 

Canton Music Workshop, Canton 
Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave. N. 
Director: Richard M. Kelly. Presi- 
dent: Paul E. Young. Men’s Chorus 
Qualifying Workshop, meets weekly. 
Listener’s Club, five meetings. Mixed 
chorus to be organized in May, 1950. 





Guy Taylor, con- 
ductor, Spring- 
field Symphony 


Springfield 
By ANNA MArRte TENNANT 


Guy Taylor, who became conductor 
of the Springfield Symphony last sea- 
son, has organized a permanent civic 
chorus, which will give Handel’s 
Messiah, and a student training or- 
chestra, which will prepare musicians 
for positions with the senior ensem- 
ble. The executive secretary of the 
newly-formed Springfield Civic Con- 
cert Association is Mrs. George 
Brownfield, who previously presented 
her own concert series. She will con- 
tinue to bring concert attractions to 
Springfield independently. Memorial 
Hall, where most concerts are given, 
has acquired a new acoustical sys- 
tem and stage drops. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Guy Taylor. President: Elden Bay- 
ley. Memorial Hall. Four subscription 
programs; two children’s concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Percy 
Grainger, Oct. 31; Lorne Munroe, 
Jan. 15; Jean Geis, Feb. 26; Civic 
chorus, April 16. 

Springfield Civic Concert Associa- 


tion, President: Ralph Zirkle. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Mrs. George A. 
Brownfield. Memorial Hall. Jerome 


Hines, Nov. 10; Abba Bogin, Dec. 4; 
Devy Erlih, Jan. 18. 

Springfield High School Chorus. 
Director: Ella Gaver. School Audi- 
torium. Annual Christmas vespers, 
with Natalie Clark, soprano, Dec. 18. 

Springfield Civic Chorus, Direc- 
tor: Guy Taylor. Memorial Hall. 
Handel’s Messiah, assisted by Spring- 
field Symphony, Dec. 21 and 22; ap- 
pearance with Springfield Symphony, 
April 16. 

Mrs. George A, Brownfield Man- 
agement, Memorial Hall. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Nov. 27. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, Presi- 


dent: Mrs. G. Elmer Bauer. YWCA 
Auditorium. Meetings every other 
Tuesday afternoon, through May 9. 
Sidney Harth, violinist; production, 
with Evening Fortnightly Musical 
Club, of Hansel and Gretel, Feb. 14 
and 15. 
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Worcester 


By Raymonp Morin 


The newly reorganized Worcester 
Music Festival Chorus made its first 
appearances at the festival in October, 
under the direction of Boris Goldov- 
sky, who has succeeded the late Wal- 
ter Howe as music director and choral 
conductor. 


_Worcester Music Festival, Aus- 
pices: Worcester County Musical 
Association. Music director: Boris 


Goldovsky. Conductor of Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which participates: Eugene 
Ormandy. Assistant conductor: Alex- 
ander Hilsberg. President: John Z. 
Buckley. Municipal Auditorium. Pro- 
grams for 91st Festival, in October, 
to be announced. 

Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Auspices: Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Leslie B. Goff. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, Seymour Lipkin, soloist, Dec. 
14; Nikita Magaloff, Jan. 12; Ebe 
Stignani, Jan. 31; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Feb. 23; St. Louis Symphony, Marcch 
4; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, April 
3; Joseph Szigeti, April 24. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. Director: George L. Stout. 
Museum Court. Trieste Trio, Jan. 15; 
Griller Quartet, Feb. 5; third pro- 
gram to be announced. 

Becker College Series. Director: 
Raymond Morin. Horticultural Hall. 
Richard Farrell, Feb. 19; Janice Mou- 
dry, March 19; Harvard Glee Club, 
April 16; Musical clubs of Becker 
College and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, date to be announced. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark University. 
Director: Loring H. Dodd. Ten events, 
of which three were in the fields of 
music and dance: Jean Léon Destiné 
and Josefina Garcia, Oct. 7; Sujata 
and Asoka, Oct. 18; New Engiand 
Opera Theater, in Vaughan Williams’ 
Riders to the Sea and Pergolesi’s 
Livietta and Tracollo, Nov. 15. 


Worcester County Light Opera 





Leslie B. Goff, John Z. Buckley, 
president, Wor- president of the 
cester Civic Worcester Music 
Music Associa- Festival 

tion 


Club. Music director: Harry Leven- 
son. President: Simon Sherr. Atwood 
Hall. The Red Mill, Dec. 16 and 17; 
spring production to be announced. 

Worcester County Young Artists 
Awards, Sponsors: Worcester Festi- 
val, Civic Music Association, Fine 
Arts Course, Art Museum Concerts, 
Becker College Concerts, Worcester 
Oratorio Society, and Worcester Youth 
Orchestra. A new organization dedi- 
cated to the discovery of new talent 
among the young musicians of Wor- 
cester and Worcester County. Horti- 
cultural Hall. Six concerts: Jan. 9; 
Jan. 30; Feb. 20; March 20; April 17; 
May 1. Participants chosen by audi- 
tions. 

Worcester Youth Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Harry Levenson. Atwood 
Hall. Two programs. 


Miscellaneous Events, Helena Mor- 
sztyn, Atwood Hall, Oct. 17; The 
Student Prince, Auditorium, Oct. 20; 
Little Symphony, Horticultural Hall, 
Nov. 13; The Merry Widow, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Dec. 5; Messiah, 
Worcester Oratorio Society, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Dec. 11; Ballet 
Theatre, Municipal Auditorium, Dec. 
13; Brigadoon, Municipal Auditorium, 
Jan. 18; Nicolas Slonimsky, Ban- 
croft School, Feb. 14; annual concert 
by Worcester Association of Church 
Musicians, Feb. 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Springfield 
By Victor PRAHL 


Musical life in Springfield . con- 
tinues to center largely around the 
concerts by the Springfield Sym- 
phony. Now in its sixth season under 
the leadership of Alexander Leslie, 
the orchestra plays to near-capacity 
audiences at each performance. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chestnut 
St. Auspices: Springfield Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Alexander Leslie. 
Municipal Auditorium. Five subscrip- 
tion programs; four youth con- 
certs; four spring Pop concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Lukas Foss, 
Oct. 16; James Stagliano, Nov. 15; 
Donald Dame, Jan. 31; Marlyn Crit- 
tenden, Feb. 28; Gladys Kuchta, Mary 
Davenport, Joseph Laderoute, and 
Mack Harrell, in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, March 21. 

Young People’s Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Alexander Leslie. Three con- 
certs. 


Springfield Community Concert 
Association, 1231 Main St. Auspices: 
Springfield Junior League. President: 
Raymond T. King. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Ferruccio Tagliavini, Dec. 13; 
Indianapolis Symphony, Menahem 
Pressler, soloist, Jan. 11; Robert 
Casadesus, March 7; Zino Frances- 
catti, April 14. 

Springfield Celebrity Series, 1225 
Main St. Auspices: Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. Presi- 
dent: Josephine McQueston. Municipal 
Auditorium. Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 
4; Four Piano Ensemble, Dec. 2; 
Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 13; Adele 
Addison and Boris Goldovsky, March 
3. 

Symphony Chorus, Director: Pres- 
cott Barrows. Handel’s Messiah, with 
Margaret Hill, Belva Kibler, John 
Hanks, and Paul Ukena, Dec. 6. 











Providence, R. 
By ARLAN R. Coo.incE 


A new concert auditorium, part of 
a Veterans Memorial Building, is be- 
ing completed under the auspices of 
the state on property adjacent to the 
Capitol. It has a large modern stage 
and seating accommodations for 
about 2,300. The Boston Symphony 
programs and Community Concert 
series were postponed in order to take 
advantage of the new quarters. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic, P. O. 
Box 1143. Auspices: Rhode Island 
Philharmonic Orchestra Society. Con- 
ductor: Francis Madeira. President: 
Irene L. Mulick. Manager: Raymond 
G. Williams. Serves five communi- 
ties. Rhode Island School of Design 
Auditorium in Providence; East 
Senior High, in Pawtucket; Junior 
High, in Woonsocket; Rogers High, 
in Newport; Senior High, in Wester- 
ly. Three subscription programs in 
each community; ten state-sponsored 
concerts in public schools; youth and 
pop concerts. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Joan Lloyd, pianist, Dec. 6 to 
13; Richard Bales, conducting own 
compositions, Feb. 1 to 7; David Lau- 
rent, baritone, April 13 to 19. 

Boston Symphony. Auspices: Bos- 
ton Symphony Society. Local man- 
ager: Raymond G. Williams, 31 
Laurel Ave. State Veterans Memo- 
rial Auditorium. Five subscription 
programs, beginning Jan. 31. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. President: Mrs. 
Arthur M. Allen. Manager: Ray- 
mond G. Williams. State Veterans 
Memorial Auditorium. Vronsky and 
Babin, Feb. 2; Cleveland Orchestra, 
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Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the 
Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic, Provi- 
dence 


Feb. 10; Elena Nikolaidi, March 1; 
Erica Morini, March 21; Italo Tajo, 
April 11. 

Rhode Island School 
Museum, 224 Benefit St. 
rector: Roberta Alford. 
Max W. Sullivan. Manager: Mrs. 
Henry O. Millikan. Rhode Island 
School of Design Auditorium. Juil- 
liard String Quartet, Nov. 4; Griller 
Quartet, Jan. 20; Boston Quartet, 
Feb. 24; Trieste Trio, March 10. 


Brown University. Brown-Pem- 
broke Concert Series. President: 
Henry M. Wriston. Manager: Arlan 
R. Coolidge. Alumnae Hall, Pem- 
broke College. Brown Glee Club and 
Radcliffe College Choral Society, 
Nov. 19; Brown-Pembroke Chorus 
and Orchestra, Dec. 11; Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel, Jan. 6; University Piano 
and String Quartet, Feb. 12; Pem- 
broke College and Bowdoin College 
Glee Clubs, Feb. 25; Brown-Pem- 
broke Orchestra, soloist to be an- 
nounced, April 2; Brown-Pembroke 
Chorus and Orchestra, in Bach pro- 
-_ soloists to be announced, April 
1 


of Design 
Acting di- 
President : 


Other events: Fernando Germani, 
in Sayles Hall, Dec. 15; hymn festi- 
val. Archibald Davison, lecturer, 





Raymond G. Mrs. Arthur M. 
Williams, man- Allen, president, 
ager, Rhode Community Con- 
Island Philhar- cert Association, 
monic, Provi- Providence 
dence 
with Brown chapel choir, William 


Dinneen, director and organist, Nov. 
17; hymn concert, Nov. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Rhode Island Chapter, 114 George 
St. Dean: Hollis E. Grant. Sayles 
Hall and various churches. Everett 
Titcomb, lecturer, Oct. 17; Thomp- 
son Stone, lecturer, Nov. 7; hymn 
festival, Nov. 17 and 20; Fred Monks, 
Jan. 25; choir of St. Martin’s Church 
and Brown Chapel, Feb. 28; other 
events to be announced. 

University Glee Club, 117 Roslyn 
Ave., Cranston. Director: William 
Dinneen. President: Walter R. Mor- 
ris. Rhode Island School of Design 
Auditorium. Two subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Shirley Russell, so- 
prano, Dec. 9; Francis Madeira, pian- 
ist, March 31. 

Chaminade Club, 21 Keith Ave. 
Cranston. President: Mrs. Charles I. 
Goodchild. Froebel Hall, Plantations 


(Continued on page 387) 


YMCA Sunday Afternoon Series, 
122 Chestnut St. President: Charles 
E. Lee. Municipal Auditorium. Syl- 
via Zaremba, Nov. 6; Melodaires, 
Dec. 3; Yale Band, Jan. 8; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Feb. 12. 

Springfield Chamber Group, 19 
Wilder Place. Director: Jan Stock- 


linski. Latimer Room, Old First 
Church. Three Concerts. 

Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
Women’s Club House, Spring St. 


President: Ruth B. Samson. Norman 
Carol, Nov. 1; Mannes Trio, Jan. 17; 
Petter Juel-Larson, Feb. 21; Nancy 
Trickey, March 21. 


Manchester 
New Hampshire 


By EstHer M. GuILFoy 


Civic Music Association, Presi- 
dent: G. Herbert Wood. Practical 
Arts Auditorium. Francine Falkon, 
Oct. 14; Buffalo Philharmonic, Sey- 
mour Lipkin, soloist, in December; 
Mariemma and her’ Ensemble; 
Lawrence Winters. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. President: Rudolph 
Schiller. The Kozbars, Oct. 18; 
Institute Symphony, Jan. 29; Mari- 
anne Kneisel String Quartet, Feb. 
15; Manchester Chamber Music 
Trio (William R. McAllaster, Rich- 
ard Elias, Laszlo Kertesz), March 
15; Institute Symphony, March 25; 
A Cappella Choir, May 17; Insti- 
tute Symphony, June 4. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 
Orange St. President: Peter Wood- 
bury. Director: Gordon M. Smith. 
Robert Brink, Oct. 16; Marion 
Keighley Snowden, virginal player, 
Nov. 27: Manchester String En- 
semble, Gerald Robert, conductor, 
Dec. 18; Ludwig Juht, double-bass 
player, Jan. 22; Doris Des Ruis- 
seaux, pianist, Feb. 19; Miklos 
Schwalb, March 26; Easter concert, 
April 9. 

A Cappella Choir. Director: Al- 
fred E. Plumpton. Handel’s 
Messiah, at Franklin Street Congre- 
gational Church, Dec. 11; Christ- 
mas program, sponsored by 
Mothers Club, at Goffstown, Dec. 
21; program at St. Anselm college, 
in March; program at Institute ot 
Arts and Sciences, May 17; Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words, date to be an- 
nounced. 
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Indianapolis 





Gladys 
president of Mar- 
tens Concerts, 
Inc., Indianapolis 


Alwes, Howard D. Har- 
rington, manager, 
Indianapolis Sym- 


phony 


By Epwin BILtc.irre 


This season the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony will give eleven pairs of con- 
certs in nineteen weeks instead of 
the fourteen pairs in 21 weeks given 
last year. Pop concerts have been 
scheduled, and two tours, including 
appearances in New York, Boston, 
and Hartford will be made. Arthur 
W. Herrington has replaced G.H.A. 
Clowes as president of the board of 
directors, and Josephine Madden has 
replaced Mrs. Jack A. Goodman as 
president of the women’s committee. 
Jerome Kasin is the new concertmas- 
ter. A former member of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, he has been, 
until recently, concertmaster of the 
San Diego Symphony. 

Indianapolis Symphony, 502 N. 
New Jersey St. Auspices: Indiana 
State Symphony Society. Conductor : 
Fabian Sevitzky. President: Arthur 
W. Herrington. President, women’s 
committee: Josephine Madden. Man- 
ager: Howard D. Harrington. Murat 
Theatre. Eleven pairs of subscrip- 


tion and two extra programs; four- 
teen youth, four municipal, and three 
Pop concerts; forty concerts on tour. 
Subscription series soloists: Gold and 
Fizdale, Nov. 26 and 27; Ania Dorf- 
mann, Dec. 11 and 12; Pierre Four- 
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Josephine Mad- Fabien Sevitzky, 
den, president, conductor, Indi- 
women's commit- anapolis Sym- 
tee, Indianapolis phony 


Symphony 


nier, Dec. 17 and 18; Byron Janis, 
Jan. 1 and 2; St. Louis Symphony, 
Jan. 15; David Lloyd and Indian- 
apolis Maennerchor, Jan. 28 and 29; 
Blanche Thebom, Feb. 11 and 12; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 26 and 27; 
Joseph Szigeti, March 18 and 19. 
Extra concerts: Dec. 6; André Kos- 
telanetz, guest conductor, Lily Pons, 
soloist; other date to be announced. 


Martens Concerts, Inc., 120 N. 
Pennsylvania St. President: Gladys 
Alwes. Murat Theatre. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 17; 
Thomas L. Thomas, Nov. 20; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 23; 
Vladimir Horowitz, April 16. 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
5201 N. New Jersey St. President: 
Mrs. Robert W. Blake. L. S. Ayres 
Auditorium. Bomar Cramer, Oct. 7; 
Suzy Morris, Jan. 27; David Lloyd, 
April 14 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir, P. 

. Box 91. Director: Fabien Sev- 
itzky. Assistant director: Edwin 
Biltcliffe. Program to be announced. 
President: Dwight A. Murphy. 

Indianapolis Maennerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices: Athenaeum 
Turners. Director: Clarence Elbert. 
President: Sherwood Blue. Athen- 
aeum Ballroom. Trio (Joseph Saund- 
ers, Eugene Kilinski, and Dorothy 
Munger), Nov. 19; James Pease, 
March 4; Frances Yeend, May 13; 
Triad Male Chorus Festival, June 3. 
Appearance with Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 28 and 29. 

Ensemble Music Society, 3270 Win- 
throp Ave. President: Edward B 
Taggart. World War Memorial Au- 
ditorium. Hungarian Quartet, Nov. 
9; Paganini String Quartet, Jan. 1; 
Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 8; 
New York Quartet, April 12. 


Arthur Jordan Conservatory Or- 


chestra, 1204 N. Delaware St. Con- 
ductor: David Hughes. Business 
manager: Gerald V. Carrier. Pro- 


grams to be announced. 


Fort Wayne 


By Water A. HANSEN 


The Fort Wayne Philharmonic will 
present six single subscription con- 
certs during the current season in- 
stead of five pairs. In addition, nine 
summer concerts will be given at 
the recently completed News-Sentinel 
Outdoor Theatre, in Franke Park. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 631 W. 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. Assistant conductor: 
Thomas Lanese. President: James 
M. Barrett, Jr. Manager: Roger 
Griffin Hall. Quimby Auditorium. 
Six subscription programs, three Pop 
and two youth concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Samuel Sorin, 
Nov. 16; Edmund Kurtz, Dec. 21; 
Joseph Battista, March 15; Mozart’s 
Requiem, April 19. Three popular 
concerts: Nov. 30, Feb. 8, March 29. 

Nine summer concerts in News- 
Sentinel Outdoor Theatre. 

Five chamber music concerts in 





Igor Buketoff, 

conductor of the 

Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic 


Isabelle McClure 
Peltier, president, 
Fort Wayne 
Community Con- 


cert Association 


Fort Wayne Art School Auditorium. 
Community Concert Association. 
President: Isabelle McClure Peltier. 
Quimby Auditorium. Elena Niko- 
laidi, Nov. 9; Vronsky and Babin, 
Jan. 11; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 1; William Primrose, March 22; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, April 26. 

Lutheran Choral Society, Direc- 
tor: George Gerhard Arkebauer. 
Quimby Auditorium, St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, and Zion Lutheran 
Church. Fall concert, Oct. 23; 
Messiah, in December; St. Matthew 
Passion, March 26; outdoor concert, 
June 4. 

Concordia College Choir, Direc- 
tor: Arnold O. Lehmann. Manager: 
Elmer E. Foelber. Fall tour in No- 
vember; spring concert in March. 

Trinity English Lutheran Church. 
Organ recital: Clarence Dickinson, 
Sept. 27. 

Si, Paul's Lutheran Church, Organ 
recitals. 

ae Lutheran Church, Organ reci- 
tals. 


South Bend 


By EruHet Stuart GAUMER 


South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion, President: Dale Swem. John 
Adams Auditorium. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 10; Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Nov. 4; Leonard Pennario, Jan. : 
Mariemma and her Ensemble, Feb. 
18; Pittsburgh Symphony, Paul Pa- 
ray conducting, March 12; Winifred 
Heidt and Eugene Conley, April 16. 

South Bend Symphony, 103 W. La- 
Salle Ave. Auspices: South Bend 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Conductor: Edwyn Hames. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. E. M. Morris. Manager: 
Mrs. Ronald H. Witt. John Adams 
Auditorium and Notre Dame Drill 
Hall. Five subscription programs; 
children’s concerts in Central High 
School Auditorium. Subscription 
series soloists: William Kapell, Oct. 
23; Jean Casadesus, Dec. 4; instru- 
mental and vocal contest winners, 
Feb. 5; Jussi Bjoerling, March 19; 
Zino Francescatti, April 23. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Junior 
Symphony, Auspices: Progress Club. 
Conductor: Zigmont G. Gaska. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Walter J. Fisher. Pal- 
ais Royale Concert Hall. Four con- 
certs, with Junior Symphony contest 
winners as soloists. 

Studebaker Male Chorus, Direc- 
tor: Ethel Stuart Gaumer, 701 Lind- 
sey Ave. Manager: George E. 
Meadimber. Twenty-five concerts 
throughout the midwest. Soloists: 
Virginia Stuart, soprano; Trevona 
Bartlett, pianist. 

Studebaker Girls Glee Club, Di- 
rector: Ethel Stuart Gaumer. Twenty 
concerts in and around South Bend. 
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Edwyn Hames, 
conductor, South 
Bend Symphony 


James W. Barnes, 
conductor, Terre 
Haute Civic and 
Teachers College 
Symphony 


Soloists: Trevona Bartlett, pianist. 
Guest soloists: Alfred Emery, bari- 
tone; Fred McFaul, bass; Dick 
Schall, tenor. 

Chopin Fine Arts Club, President: 
Fred Hosinski. Helena Morsztyn, 
pianist, in Chopin program, Central 
High School Auditorium, Oct. 20; 
Carl Mathes, pianist, YWCA Audi- 
torium, Nov. 

American 
Monthly programs. 
Robert Rayfield, 
Church, Oct. 18. 

Progress Club. President: Mrs. 
W. F. Oliver. Club Auditorium. 
Hendrik de Boer, tenor, Sept. 30; 
Dreamdusters Quartet, Feb. 10; Rob- 
ert Speaker, baritone, May 12. 

Presbyterian Players. Directors. 
Barbara Kantzer and Sandfor Reece. 
Performances of Robin Hood, in and 
around South Bend. 

Community Chorus. Palace Thea- 
tre. Elijah, in dramatized form, in 
February. 

Burleigh Society. Director: Jo- 
sephine Curtis. Hering House. Fall 
concert, Nov. 20; opera production 
in the spring. 

Service Guild. Chairman: Mrs. L. 
J. McGann. John Adams Auditor- 
ium. A New York company in Han- 
sel and Gretel, Nov. 20. 

Notre Dame University. Glee club, 
Daniel Pedtke, director, and band, 
Lee Hope, conductor. 


Terre Haute 


By Freperick L. Back, Jr. 


Guild of Organists, 
Guest recitalist: 


First Methodist 


James W. Barnes was appointed 
conductor of the Terre Haute Civic 
and Teachers College Symphony for 
the present season, succeeding Will 
H. Bryant, founder of the orchestra 
and its sole conductor for the first 
twenty years of its experience, who 
has moved to Guilford College, 
Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Barnes, a 
member of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College faculty, plans to develop 
a junior orchestra. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 632 Cherry St. President: 
Joseph L. Quinn, Jr. Secretary: 
Mrs. June Swango. Student Union 
Auditorium. Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Oct. 12; Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 23; 
Four Piano Ensemble, Jan. 10; Mar- 
tial Singher, Feb. 16; fifth concert 
to be announced. 

Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Conductor: James 
W. Barnes. President: Ralph 
Tirey. Student Union Auditorium. 
Four concerts. Soloists: Stephan 
Hero, Nov. 22; Joseph Rezits, Jan. 
24; Dudley Powers, April 18; final 
econcert to be announced. 

Convocation Programs, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Chairman: 

(Continued on page 385) 
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New Orleans 


By Harry Brunswick LorB 


Irving L. Lyons has_ succeeded 
Lionel Adams as president of the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra, and 
Gwynn S. McPeek, formerly with the 
University of North Carolina, has 
succeeded Maynard Klein as professor 
of choral music at Newcomb School 
of Music. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 220 Camp St. General Di- 
rector and Conductor: Walter Her- 
bert. President: Hugh M. Wilkinson. 
Assistant Manager: Gus Jaquet. Chor- 
us director: Madeleine Beckhard. 


Ballet director: Leila Haller. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Aida, Oct. 13 to 
15; The Barber of Seville, Oct. 27 to 


29; Salome, and the ballet Petrouch- 
ka, Nov. 10 and 12; Andrea Chenier, 
Dec. 1 to 3; Manon, March 16 to 18; 
A Masked Ball, April 20 to 22; Rigo- 
letto, May 4 to 6. 

New Orleans Symphony, 605 Canal 


St. Auspices: New Orleans Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Massimo 
Freccia. President: Irving L. Lyons. 


Manager : 


George Allen Foster. Muni- 





Walter Herbert, Irving L. Lyons, 


general director president of the 
of the New Or. New Orleans 
leans Opera Symphony 
House Associa- 

tion 


cipal Auditorium. Fifteen subscription 
and one extra program; fifteen youth 
concerts conducted by Pierre Henrotte 
(seven at Lyons Memorial Center and 
eight at Booker T. W ashington Au- 
ditorium ). Subscription series solo- 


ists : _ Benno Moisewitsch, Nov. 8; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Nov. 29; Raya 


Garbousova, Dec. 6; Eugene Alt- 
schuler, concertmaster, Jan. 3; Jorge 
3clet, Jan. 10; Mischa Elman, Jan. 
17; Winifred Heidt, Jan. 24; Tulane- 
Newcomb Chorus, Feb. 7; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 28; Joseph Szigeti, 
March 7. Extra concerts: Puccini 
Memorial program, soloists and date 
to be announced. 

Philharmonic Society of New Or- 
leans, 605 Canal St. President: Cor- 
inne Mayer. Municipal Auditorium. 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
Nov 7; Philharmonic Piano Quartet, 








MARIA MAYHOFF 


Leading American Contralto 
228 Royal St., New Orleans, La. 
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Massimo Freccia, 

conductor of the 

New Orleans 
Symphony 





Hugh M. Wilkin- 
son, president of 
the New Orleans 
Opera House As- 
sociation 


Poché, 


Irwin 

manager of the 

Poché Theatre, 
New Orleans 


Nov. 28; Licia Albanese, Dec. 12; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 2; 
Igor Gorin, Feb. 23; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, March 9; Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, Sigi Weissenberg, soloist, March 


23; Rudolph Firkusny, April 18. 
Poché Theatre, 533 Baronne St. 
Manager: Irwin Poché. Yale Glee 


Club, Dec. 23; The Student Prince, 
Feb, 22 to 26; Ballet Theatre, March 
15 to 18; Oklahoma, March 19 to 26; 
The Merry Widow, April 20 to 29. 
Summer Pops, 828 Canal St., Aus- 
pices: Summer Pops Concerts, Inc. 
Conductors: H. Arthur Brown and 
Richard Korn. President: Leon God- 
chaux, Jr. Manager: Emmett Parker- 
son. Beauregard Square. Twenty-four 
concerts. Soloists: Dorothy Sandlin 
and Ernest McChesney, June y, 8, and 
9; Marilyn Cotlow and Brian Sulli- 
van, June 14, 16, and 17; Marion Bell 
and Ralph Herbert, June 21, 23, and 
24; Norman Treigle, June 28, 30, and 


luly 1; local jazz orchestras, July 5, 
4 and. 8; Gershwin program, Jack 
Dabdoub and Viletta Russell, July 12, 


14, and 15; Iva Kitchell, July 19, 21, 
and 22; Adelaide Bishop and Andrew 
Gainey, July 26, 28, and 29. 
Newcomb School of Music, New- 
comb College, 1229 Broadway. Direc- 
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Mayer, 


Corinne 
president of the 
New Orleans 


Leon Godchaux, 
Jr., president of 
the Summer Pop 


Philharmonic So- Concerts, New 
ciety Orleans 
tor: Leon Ryder Maxwell. Dixon 


Hall. Egydio de Castro e Silva, Oct. 
13; René Salomon, Oct. 20; Lucille 


Snyder. Student productions of Utopia, 
Ltd., in December, and H.M.S. Pina- 
fore, in January. Tulane-Newcomb 
Choral Groups. Director: Gwynn S. 
McPeek. Several programs; Messiah, 
Dec. 15; Appearance with New Or- 
leans Symphony. 

Loyola College of Music, 6317 St. 
Charles Ave. Dean: Ernest E. Schuy- 
ten. College rooms. Weekly recitals. 
College orchestra concert in April. 

New Orleans Music Teachers As- 
sociation, 2215 Octavia St. President: 
Helen Schillin. Various activities, in- 
cluding vocal, piano, organ, band, and 
orchestra clinics. 

Women's Guild of the Opera 
House Association, 220 Camp St. 
President: Mrs. Charles F. Buck, Jr. 
Lectures in colleges and schools on 
operas to be presented; other musical 
activities. 

Cercle Lyrique, 807 Decatur St. 
President: Mrs. L. Zollinger. Orleans 
Club. Three concerts. 


Shreveport 


By Rosert K. ButcHer 


Musical activities here have included 
the organization of the Shreveport 
Opera _ Association and the continua- 
tion of the Shreveport Symphony into 
its second season. The opera associa- 
tion will develop local talent to sup- 


ISTANA 


port the singers imported for perform- 
ances. The orchestra, with an ex- 
panded budget, has increased the num- 
ber of its professional members. The 
Shreveport Community Concert As- 
sociation for the second year was able 
to sell its 4,000 membership tickets to 
previous season ticket holders without 
the aid of a public campaign, and it 
has now a waiting list of several hun- 
dred persons. A citywide youth or- 
chestra is to be organized this winter, 
under sponsorship of the symphony 
society and the city schools, to pro- 
vide a training ground for the senior 
ensemble. 


Shreveport Symphony, 448 Fair- 
field Ave. Auspices: Shreveport Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President: Mrs. Luther Beene, 
Byrd High School Auditorium and 
Municipal Auditorium. Three  sub- 
scription programs and a Christmas 
concert. Soloists include winners of 
state-wide high school and college 
piano concerto contests, and local art- 
ists. 

Shreveport Opera 
c/o Harry Stephens, 
Bldg. General Director: 
bert. Assistant Director: Helen Mar- 
shall. President: Louie Throgmorton, 
Down in the Valley and The Tele- 
phone, Nov. 21; Carmen, Dec. 27; 
two more productions, in February 
and March. 


Shreveport Community Concerts 
Association, 210 Milam St. President: 
MacIntyre Prescott. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Nov. 10; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Nov. 30; Yehudi Men- 
uhin, Jan. 6; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Feb. 17; Cincinnati Symphony, Sigi 
Weissenberg, soloist, March 24; Jen- 
nie Tourel, April 3. 


Woman's Department Club, 802 


Association, 
443 Slattery 
Walter Her- 


Margaret Place. Music chairman: 
Virginia Fisher Hamiter. Boris Gold- 
ovsky, lecturer on opera; Tom Scott; 
Christmas carol program; Ralph 
Squires, monthly lectures on music 
appreciation. 


Shreveport Civic Chorus, 442 Rob- 
inson Place. Director: Moisa Bul- 
boaca. Byrd High School Auditorium. 
Several concerts. 

Centenary College Choir. Direc- 
tor: A. C. Voran. Jubilee program in 
Municipal auditorium, Nov. 14; other 
concerts, and tour of Southwest. 














William 6G. 
Meyer, manager, 
Community Con- 


certs, Louisville 


Robert Whitney, 

conductor of the 

Louisville Or- 
chestra 


Louisville 


By H. W. HauscuiLp 


The Louisville Philharmonic Chor- 
us will celebrate its thirtieth anniver- 
sary with a Bach Festival, on April 
21 and 22. The Chorus, which in 
recent years has been sponsored by 
the Louisville Philharmonic Society, 
has resumed its independence. Edward 
J. Barret, the director, a pupil of 
Serge Koussevitzky, will conduct the 


Edward J. Barret, 
conductor, Louis- 
ville Philhar- 


monic Chorus 


John Passion, in the first pro- 
aed of the festival, and Hugh Ross 
will be guest conductor in the sec- 
ond. This season, the chorus will 
present young musicians in profession- 
al recitals—the profits to go to a 
scholarship fund, from which a full 
scholarship to the Berkshire Music 
Center will be awarded. 

The Louisville Orchestra (formerly 
the Louisville Philharmonic) will 
continue to ccmmission new orchestral 
works by contemporary composers 
and, when possible, bring the compos- 
ers to Louisville to conduct his own 
work. This year works have been 
commissioned from Robert Russell 
Bennett, William Schuman, David 
Diamond, Claude Almand, and Paul 
Hindemith. 


KENTUCKY 


The University of Louisville School 
of Music has engaged Moritz Bom- 
hard to present The Marriage of Fig- 
aro, in Thomas Martin’s English 
translation, on Dec. 7 and 8. The 
cast will include both university stu- 
dents and local professional singers. 
It is hoped the production will lead 
to the establishment of a permanent 
opera group. 

Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. 4th St. 
Auspices: Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Inc. Conductor: Robert Whit- 
ney. President: Alex P. Humphrey. 
Manager: John R. Woolford. Colum- 
bia Auditorium. Six pairs of pro- 
grams and four children’s concerts. 
Soloists: Benjamin Owen, Nov. 2 and 
3; Aaron Rosand, Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1; Martha Graham, Jan. 4 and 5; 
Nan Merriman, March 29 and 30. 
Guest conductors: Claude Almand, 
Nov. 2 and 3; David Diamond, Feb. 
1 ~< 2; Paul Hindemith, March 1 
anc 


Louisville Philharmonic Chorus, 
951 Starks Bldg. Director: Edward 
J. Barret. President: Don D. John. 


(Continued on page 389) 
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Minneapolis 





Arthur J. Gaines, James S. Lom- 

manager of the bard, manager, 

Minneapolis Sym- —_ University Artists 
phony Course 


By ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


The appointment this season of 
Antal Dorati as conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony was accom- 
panied by two important personnel 
changes. Rafael Druian replaced 
Louis Krasner as concertmaster, and 
David Serkin replaced Yves Chardon 
as principal cellist. Gerard Samuel 
is the new assistant conductor. The 
subscription season has been in- 
creased from eighteen to twenty pro- 
grams, and the twilight series from 
six to eight. The number of extra 
concerts will also be increased. The 
orchestra schedule will include a 
number of large works—Verdi’s Re- 
quiem, Handel’s Messiah, Mahler’s 
Third Symphony, and a concert ver- 
sion of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. 

This season marks the end of the 
Master Piano Series, begun three 
years ago. 


Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Auspices: Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis. Conduc- 
tor: Antal Dorati. President: Lor- 
ing M. Staples. Manager: Arthur J. 
Gaines. Northrop Auditorium. Twenty 
subscription and eight extra pro- 
grams; eight Twilight and nine young 
people’s concerts (four of the latter 
in St. Paul Auditorium). Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nov. 4; Rafael Druian (concertmas- 
ter), Nov. 11; Set Svanholm, Nov. 
18; William Kapell, Nov. 25; Wil- 
liam Primrose, Dec. 2; Ruth Posselt, 
Dec. 9; Isaac Stern, Dec. 30; Robert 
Casadesus, and Tauno Hannikainen, 
guest conductor, Jan. 6; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Jan. 27; David Serkin and Vin- 
cent Mauricci, Feb. 10; Arturo Mi- 
chelangeli, Feb. 24; Frances Yeend, 
Winifred Heidt, Gabor Carelli, Nor- 
man Scott, University of Minnesota 
Chorus, March 2; Marian Anderson, 
March 17; Freda Trepel, April 7. 
Extra concert soloists: Ann Bollinger, 
Hertha Glaz, Brian Sullivan, James 
Pease, and the University of Minne- 
sota Chorus, Dec. 22; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Jan. 13, 14, and 15; 
Helen Traubel and Lauritz Melchior, 
Jan. 20; Oscar Levant, Feb. 19; 
Frances Yeend, Winifred. Heidt, Ga- 
bor Carelli, Norman Scott and Uni- 
versity of ‘Minnesota Chorus, March 
3; Marian Anderson, March 19. Twi- 
light concert soloists: Jacob Lateiner, 
Oct. 30; Suzy Morris, Nov. 6; 
Rhadames Angelucci, Walter Tha- 
lin, William Santucci, Waldemar 
Linder and Ann Nisbet, Nov. 13; 
University of Minnesota Chorus, 
James Aliferis, director, Nov. 27; 
Rafael Druian and David Serkin, 
Dec. 4; St. Olaf Choir, Olaf C. 
Christiansen, director, Feb. 26; solo- 
ist to be announced, ‘April 9; Rich- 
ard Adams, April 16. 

University Artists Course. Aus- 
Pices: University of Minnesota de- 
Partment of concerts and lectures. 
Manager: James S. Lombard. 


Northrop Auditorium. Marilyn Cot- 
low, Ann Bomar, David Lloyd and 
4; ‘Chicago 
Victor de Sabata, con- 


Russell George, Oct. 
Symphony, 


February, 1950 


Antal Dorati, 

conductor of the 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 










ductor, Oct. 16; Pia Tassinari and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Nov. 10; 
Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 29; Nathan 
Milstein, Jan. 25; Bidu Sayao and 
Lorenzo Alvary, Feb. 22; Leonard 
Warren, March 6. 


Master Piano Series. Auspices: 
University of Minnesota department 
of concerts and lectures. Manager: 
James S. Lombard. Northrop Au- 
ditorium. Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 
8; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 18; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Feb. 2; Alexander 
Uninsky, March 8; Rosalyn Tureck, 
March 28. 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Auspices: University of Minnesota 
department of concerts and lectures, 
Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and other organizations. 
Northrop Auditorium. Four per- 
formances in spring. 


39 S. 8th St. 
Manager: Mrs. 
Henry S. Godfrey. Benton Hall, 
YWCA. Donald Dickson, Mae 
Endich, and Sandra Warfield, Oct. 
20; Orazio Frugoni, Jan. 12. 
Weekly recitals, alternating between 
member recitals in Benton Hall and 
studio concerts. 


Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 1128 
La Salle Ave. Director: William 
MacPhail. President: Oscar Van 
Lander. Lyceum Theatre. Male 
Chorus. Two series of three con- 
certs each: Nov. 28, 29, and 30; 
April 17, 18, and 19. Soloists: Eu- 
gene Conley and George London. 


Repertory String Quartet, 5928 
Queen Ave., Members: Henry 
Kramer, Harry Nordstrom, George 
Kurz, and Jess Meltzer. Minne- 
apolis Woman’s Club Assembly. 
Concerts in November and follow- 
ing months. 


Thursday Musical, 
President and 


Cecilian Singers, Director: 
James Aliferis. President: Mrs. 
O’Dell G. Ruud. Minneapolis Wom- 
an’s Club Assembly. Women’s 
Chorus. Two concerts: Nov. 16 
and 17. Soloist: David Lloyd. 


St. Paul 


By Joun H. Harvey 


The departure of Louis Krasner, 
who has joined the music faculty of 
Syracuse University, has broken up 
the Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble. The Friends of Chamber 
Music, which sponsored concerts of 
the ensemble for three seasons, hopes 
to sponsor other concerts by spring. 
The St. Paul Civic Orchestra, which 
gave two concerts last spring under 
the direction of Leo Kopp and Joseph 
Wagner, will give five concerts in 
co-operation with local colleges and 
musical organizations. 


Schubert Club, 860 Fairmount 
Ave. President: Mrs. John C. Nei- 
meyer. Auditorium Theatre. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 13; Ann Bomar, 
Nov. 22; Mack Harrell, Feb. 3; Lon- 
don String Quartet and Richard 
Farrell, March 27. 


Women's Institute, 55 E. 14th St. 
Auspices: St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. Chairman: Mrs. John 
E. Alexander. Auditorium Arena. 
Polyna Stoska and Mac Morgan, 
Sept. 27; Robert Merrill, Oct. 26; 
Burl Ives, Dec. 7; Hazel Scott, April 








Edward A. Furni, 

secretary, St. 

Paul Civic Opera 
Association 


Mrs. John C. 

Neimeyer, presi- 

dent of the Schu- 

bert Club, St. 
Paul 


12; artist to be announced, May 10. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 W. 4th St. President: Paul 
Scheunemann. Secretary: E. 
Furni. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Stage 
director: Phil Fein. Auditorium 
Theatre. The Great Waltz, Nov. 17, 
18, and 19; Aida, Jan. 19, 20, and 21; 
Song of Norway, April 19, 20, 
and 21. 


St. Paul Civic Orchestra, 1686 
Hartford Ave. Chairman: Russell G. 
Harris. Conductors: Gabriel Fenyves, 
Hollis L. Johnson, Thomas Nee, and 
Anthony Chiuminatto. Five concerts: 
Macalester College, Dec. 4 and March 
4; Auditorium Theatre, Jan. 29; 
Hamline University, March 26; Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, April 23. 


St. Paul Pop Concerts, Auspics: 
St. Paul Figure Skating Club, St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association, city of 
St. Paul, and St. Paul Musicians As- 
sociation (AFM). Conductor: Clif- 
ford Reckow. Secretary: E. A. Furni, 
143 W. 4th St. Auditorium Arena. 
Concerts on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, each week, July 13 to Sept. 
3. Conductor: Clifford Reckow. Solo- 
ists: Leona Scheunemann, July 30; 
Maria Andreassi, Sept. 3; others. 


Hamline University 7 Depart- 
ment, Chairman: Russell Harris. 
Bridgman Hall. John Kirkparnck 
Oct. 24; Ernst Wolff, Nov. 3; Wal- 
den Quartet, Feb. 15; two concerts 
by local members of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, in 
February and April. 


Macalester College Music Depart- 
ment, Chairman: Carl A. Jensen. St. 
Paul Civic Orchestra and Macalester 
Radio Singers, Hollis L. Johnson, 
conductor, Dec. 4; St. Paul Civic 
Orchestra and St. Paul Civic Opera 
Chorus, Gabriel Fenyves, conductor, 
March 4; piano recital by Gabriel 
Fenyves, in March. 


St. Cloud 


Myrl Carlsen, 

manager of the 

St. Cloud Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 





By HELEN GALE 


Many musical events are sponsored 
by the music department of the State 
Teachers College, the public and 
parochial schools, and by the Orpheus 
Club, a civic male chorus. 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: P. L. Halenbeck. Manager: 


A. H. Miller, 
manager of the 
Duluth Symphony 


Joseph Wagner, 
conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony 


Myrl Carlsen. Technical High School 
Auditorium. Lawrence Winters, Nov. 


‘21; Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 11; Na- 


tional Male Quartet, Jan. 23; Wini- 
fred Heckman, Feb. 13; Four Piano 
Ensemble, March 22; Farbman Sin- 
fonietta, April 15. 


Duluth 


By Marcaret Morris 


The Duluth Symphony, in its seven- 
teenth season, is offering seven con- 
certs instead of six, in the regular 
subscription series this year. The 
orchestra also played a_ substantial 
program of music by contemporary 
Minnesota composers in a state cen- 
tennial concert, sponsored by the 
Northeast Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation in co-operation with the 
Duluth branch of the University of 
Minnesota. Joseph Wagner, the or- 
chestra’s conductor, returned from a 
two-month conducting tour in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland, with the 
scores of works by contemporary 
Scandinavian composers, which he is 
introducing this season. 

A wbtmen’s committee of 75 mem- 
bers, with Mrs. Wildey Mitchell as 
chairman, was organized this year as 
an auxiliary to the symphony associa- 
tion. It will assist in the annual 
maintenance fund campaign and 
undertake other benefit projects for 
the orchestra. 


Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Bldg. Auspices: Thomas J. Shefchik. 
Conductor: Joseph Wagner. Man- 
ager: A. H. Miller. Duluth Armory. 
Seven subscription programs; two 
Pop concerts; one state centennial 
concert; two youth concerts (in Den- 
feld High School Auditorium). Sub- 
scription og soloists: Yehudi 
Menuhin, Oct. Jestis Maria _— 
roma, Nov. 18; Blend Weiser, Jan. 
20; Charles Salzedo, March 24; Ruth 
Sitler, James Cosmos, Mary Colvin, 

(Continued on page 387) 





Thomasina 


TALLEY 


Pianist 
CHICAGO: "A musician 
of clear musical insight." 
CHICAGO: “Miss Talley has developed 
an exquisite singing tone and a molten 
aaste both expert and artistic.’ 





CHICAGO: "A pianist of deep devotion 
to music . . . Established her work on a 
high plane." 

NEW YORK: '"'Thomasina Talley 


played with considerable facility . 
ao sincerity of purpose shone through 


ork.’ 
of" “JOSEPH (Mo.): "Fine pianist . . 
— delighted with her interpreta- 


PROVIDENCE: "As an Eterqyeter of 

Chopin, Miss Talley ranks hi 

KANSAS CITY (Mo.): ‘Miss Taiey proved 

herself... an artist belonging on the 

first row today." 

JACKSON (Tenn.): ‘Won enthusiastic ap- 

plause for artistic performance. 

VANCOUVER (B.C.): “Best recital of the 

ear.'" 

’ Management: LORENZO J. GREENE 
1204 E. Atchison St., Phone: 3034 Biue 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Bernard Rosen, 
orchestra chair- 
man, Little Sym- 
phony of Detroit 





By Leonarp Darsy 


The board of directors of the De- 
troit Symphony announced on Sept. 
13 that plans for a 1949-50 season had 
been abandoned. The action came as 
a result of poor relations between 
Henry H. Reichhold, president, and 
Karl Krueger, conductor, on the one 
hand, and the board of directors and 
symphony personnel on the other; of- 
ficially, the two hundred odd thou- 
sand dollars requisite to a minimum 
symphony season was_ unobtdinable. 
Mr. Reichhold’s Detroit Orchestra, 
Inc., continued to operate Music Hall, 
presenting various attractions, but it 
is unknown whether or not the 
revenue thus earned will accrue to the 
Symphony Society Maintenance Fund. 

In the spring of 1949, thirty sym- 
phony musicians formed the Detroit 
Little Symphony, rehearsed under 
Valter Poole, and presented a con- 
ductorless concert in May. With the 
demise of the full orchestra this year, 
the four-concert season planned for 
1949-50 will be expanded. Bernard 
Rosen is the group’s chairman, there 
being no conductor. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 
Temple and Second Blvd. General 
Manager: C. W. van Lopik. Opera- 
tions Manager: Alfred Pomn. 
Masonic Auditorium. ° 

Major symphony series: Boston 
Symphony, Oct. 22; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nov. 8; Chicago Symphony, 
Tauno Hannikainen conducting, Dec. 
10; Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 8; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Paul Paray 
conducting, March 17. ; 

Concert series: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 13; Gladys Swarth- 
out, Nov. 2; Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Nov. 14; Winifred Heidt and Sey- 
mour Lipkin, Nov. 30; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Dec. 13; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Feb. 20; Vladimir Horowitz, March 
7; James Melton, March 28. 

Other concerts: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 14, 15, and 16; 
Nelson Eddy, Oct. 24; Margaret Tru- 
man, Nov. 11; Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 16; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Jan. 11; Oscar Levant, Feb. 6. . 

Irving Teicher's Concert Series, 
1154 Book Bldg. Manager: Irving 
Teicher. Institute of Arts Audito- 
rium. Concert Series: de Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Nov. 18; Italo Tajo, 
Nov. 25; Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 
20; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 24; Robert 
Casadesus, March 24; Zino Frances- 
catti, April 28. 

Other programs: Ballet Theater 
(Masonic Auditorium), Dec. 1, 2, 
and 3; Budapest String Quartet, Jan. 
11; Hazel Scott (Music Hall), Jan. 
13; General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, (Music Hall), Jan 21; Mia 
Slavenska and Ballet Variante, Feb. 
11; Francis Poulenc and Pierre Ber- 
nac, Feb.-18; Georges Miquelle and 
Mischa Kottler, playing a cycle of 
Beethoven’s sonatas for cello and 
piano, in january and February. 

Little Symphony of Detroit, 5320 
John R Ave. Orchestra Chairman: 
Bernard Rosen. Musical Director: 
Dirk van Emmerik. Manager: Irving 
Teicher. Institute of Arts Audito- 
rium. Four subscription programs; 
children’s concert; tour of Michigan 
cities. Other concerts to be an- 
nounced. Subscription series soloists: 
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C. W. Van Lopik, 
manager, Ma- 
sonic Auditorium 
Concerts, Detroit 


Irving Teicher, 
manager, Irving 
Teicher's Concert 
Series, Detroit 


Otto Krueger, flute; Lare Wardrop, 
oboe; Thaddeus Markiewicz, cello; 
William Griss, clarinet; Charles 
Sirard; bassoon; Jack Boesen, violin ; 
Eugenia Krokos Kuhnle, harp, Sept. 
22; Paul Doktor, viola, Oct. 19; 
Katja Andy, piano, Nov. 21; Bern- 
hard Heiden, guest conductor, pre- 
senting a suite he wrote for the en- 
semble, Dec. 7. All-Bach program, 
with Leonard Bernstein as guest con- 
ductor and pianist, Feb. 5. 


Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
606 Fine Arts Bldg. President: Louis 
F. Weyand. Masonic Auditorium. 
Sponsored eight performances by 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. La Traviata, with Bidu Sayao, 
Giuseppe de Stefano, and George 
Chapliski, Oct. 3; Rigoletto, with 
Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, and 
Cesare Bardelli, Oct. 4; Carmen, with 
Kurt Baum, Bruna Castagna, and 
Martial Singher, Oct. 5; Tosca, with 
Herva Nelli, Mr. Peerce, and Mr. 
Bardelli, Oct. 6; Madame Butterfly, 
with Regina Resnik, Norman Kelley, 
and Mr. Chapliski, Oct. 7; The Bar- 
ber of Seville (matinee), with Miss 
Munsel, Mr. Di Stefano, and Vir- 
ginia Housey, Oct. 8; Aida (even- 
ing), with Miss Nelli, Miss Cas- 
tagna, Mr. Baum, and Frank Guar- 
rera, Oct. 8; and La Bohéme, with 
Miss Sayao, Mr. Di Stefano, and Mr. 
Singher, Oct. 9. 

Civic Light Opera Association of 
Detroit, Inc., 500 Temple Ave. Presi- 
dent: Leo J. Fitzpatrick. Managing 
Director: Barrie O’Daniels. Masonic 
Auditorium. Ten operettas: Show 
Boat, Dec. 25 to Jan. 1; Naughty 
Marietta, Jan. 2 to 8; Good News, 
Jan. 9 to 15; The Chocolate Soldier, 
Jan. 16 to 22; The Desert Song, Jan. 
23 to 29; No, No, Nanette, Jan. 30 to 
Feb. 5; Up in Central Park, Feb. 7 to 
12; Song of Norway, Feb. 13 to 19; 
Annie Get Your Gun, Feb. 21 to 26; 
Carmen Jones, Feb. 27 to March 5. 

Nellie Watt's Concert Series, 5461 
3rush St. Executive director: Nellie 
Watts. Scottish Rite Cathedral of 
the Masonic Temple. Carol Brice, 
Nov. 13; Talley Beatty and company 
in Tropicana, Dec. 8; Eugene Haynes, 
pianist, March 26. 

Scandinavian Symphony Society 
of Detroit, Inc., 13909 Bringard. 
Conductor: Eduard Werner. Presi- 
dent: Kai Rasmussen. Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of the Masonic Temple. 
Four concerts. Soloists: Inga Laure, 
soprano, Oct. 15; Erling B. Bengts- 
son, cellist, Dec. 3; Gunnar Hahn, 
pianist, Jan. 28; soloist to be an- 
nounced, March 18. The orchestra 
has scheduled a five-week tour of the 
Scandinavian countries, beginning 
April 12. 

Pro Musica, 600 Griswold. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge. In- 
stitute of Arts Lecture Hall. Benja- 
min Britten and Peter Pears, Nov. 
16; New Friends of Music Quartet, 
with Hortense Monath, Bronislav 
Gimpel, Frank Brieff, and Jascha 
Bernstein, Feb. 3; Grant Johannesen, 
March 31. 

Orpheus Club of Detroit, 806 East 
Grand Blvd. Conductor: W. Lloyd 
Kemp. Secretary: Cyrus B. Warren. 
Music Hall. Two concerts, Dec. 7 
and April 19. 

Chamber Music Festival, 600 


MICHIGAN 


Griswold. President: Karl Haas. 
Treasurer: Edward P. Frohlich. In- 
stitute of Arts Lecture Hall. Paganini 
String Quartet, Jan. 15; Haas En- 
semble, March 29; Detroit Trio 
(Josef Ginfold, violin; Georges 
Miquelle, cello; Mischa Kottler, 
piano), May 3. 

Detroit Town Hall, 220 Hotel 
Statler. Director: Kathleen Snow 
Stringer. Fisher Theater. Mary Gar- 
den, Oct. 5; Elena Imaz Dance Trio, 
Dec. 7; Mario Braggiotti, Feb. 1. 

Music Hall, 350 Madison Ave. 
Manager: Clare Murphy. Miscellane- 
ous concerts during the season. 

Detroit Fiddlers Band, 525 \V. 4th 
St., Royal Oak. Conductor: Taras 
Hubicki. Secretary: Marie Marti. 
Music Hall. One concert. 

Women's Symphony, 52 Putnam. 
Conductor: Victor Kolar. Secretary: 
Ida K. Cordes. Institute of Arts 


Auditorium. Three programs. 


Grand Rapids 





Merton 
Stiles, president, 
St. Cecilia Socie- 
ty, Grand Rapids 


José Echaniz, Mrs. 

conductor of the 

Grand Rapids 
Symphony 


By Marcueritre S. Kerns 


A new auditorium, the Grand 
Rapids Stadium, which has 8,000 
folding seats, is now available for 
both sports and musical events. The 
Grand Rapids Symphony has a new 
associate conductor, Michael A. Pet- 
rilli; Russell W. Forwood is now 
president of the Community Concert 
Association; and Mrs. Ralph E. Sas- 
ser has become chairman of the artist 
series committee which plans the 
artist programs for the St. Cecilia 
Society. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 224 
Scribner Ave. N.W. Auspices: 
Grand Rapids Symphony Society. 
Conductor: José Echaniz. President: 
Lee Wilson Hutchins. Manager: 
Gaylord C. Gill. Civic Auditorium. 
Seven concerts. Soloists : José Echaniz, 
pianist and conductor, Oct. 21; Law- 
rence Tibbett, Nov. 18; Christmas 
program, Dec. 16; Amparo Iturbi, 
Jan. 20; Mischa Elman, Feb. 17; solo 
contest winners, March 24; Schubert 
Club, Frank B. Goodwin, director, 
April 21. 

Grand Rapids Community Concert 
Association. President: Russell W. 
Forwood, Box 66, Grand Rapids. 
Civic Auditorium. de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 16; Elena Nikolaidi, 
Dec. 6; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Feb. 
10; Indianapolis Symphony, March 2; 
Robert Casadesus, March 22. 

St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom 
Ave., Ne. President: Mrs. Merton 
Stiles. Chairman’ of artist series com- 
mittee; Mrs. Ralph E. Sasser. St. 
Cecilia Auditorium. Artist series: 
Stefan Auber, Oct. 7; Frank Edwinn, 
Oct. 21; Raymond Lewenthal, Nov. 
4; Eugene Jennings, Jan. 6; Michigan 
State College Faculty Woodwind En- 
semble, Jan. 27; Erno Balogh, Feb. 
3; Ann Ayars, Feb. 17; Carlos Sal- 
zedo, March 17; Marianne Kneisel 
Quartet, March 31. Programs by 
members. 





Herman Felber, Julius Stulberg, 

Jr., conductor, conductor, Kala- 

Kalamazoo Sym- mazoo Junior 
phony Symphony 


Henry Overley, 

organizer and 

conductor, Bach 

Festival, Kalama- 
z00 





Kalamazoo 


By Nancy J. Hicpon 


Mrs. H. M. Snow has resigned as 
manager of the Kalamazoo Symphony 
Society, and Norman Carver is now 
acting manager. The Community 
Concert Association series has re- 
served the gallery of the Central 
High School Auditorium for students 
from the high schools and the three 
local colleges. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, 329 S. 
Park St. Auspices: Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Herman 
Felber, Jr. Chairman of the Board: 
Winship Todd. Acting manager: 
Norman Carver. Central High School 
Auditorium. Eight concerts. Soloists: 
John Toms and Colleen Cosgrove, 
Oct. 16; Harold Van Horne, Nov. 
13; Eric Coates, Dec. 11; Josephine 
Antoine, Jan. 15; William Kapell, 
Feb. 19; audition winners, March 19; 
Stephan Hero, April 16. 

Community Concert Association, 
1532 Henderson Dr. President: Mrs. 
Fred G. Stanley. Central High School 
Auditorium. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 10; Ebe Stignani, Nov. 
3; Paul Makovsky, Jan. 11;  Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Feb. 3; Byron 
Janis, Feb. 27. 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony, Aus- 
pices: Kalamazoo Junior Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Julius Stulberg. 
Chairman: Raymond Fox. Civic Au- 
ditorium. Three concerts. Soloists: 
Doris Martin, pianist, Nov. 20; 
Ronald Meux, clarinetist, Feb. 26; 
violinist to be announced, April 30. 


Bach Festival. Auspices: Kalama- 
zoo College and the community. Con- 
ductor and organizer: Henry Over- 
ley. Chairman of executive com- 
mittee: Mrs. Alfred B. Connable. 
Stetson Chapel, Kalamazoo College. 
Three programs including the B 
minor Mass, March 10 and 11. 

Handel's Messiah. Auspices: 
Western Michigan College. Con- 
ductor: Elwyn Carter. Central High 
School Auditorium. Soloists: Ethel 
Green, Marcella Roltner, Sam 
Adams; Dec. 9. 

Kalamazoo Male Chorus. Aus- 
pices: Male Chorus Association. Con- 
ductor: Paul Eickmeyer. President: 
Chris Zichterman. Central High 
School Auditorium. Two concerts, 


(Continued on page 390) 
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Charlotte 


By Louts Youne WorKMAN 


A reorganization of the Charlotte 
Symphony included the appointment 
of a new conductor, James Christian 
Pfohl. 

Charlotte Symphony. 
Charlotte Symphony i 
ductor : 


Auspices : 
Society. Con- 
James Christian Pfohl. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Charles M. Hassell. Pied- 
mont Junior High School Auditori- 
um. Five regular and two youth pro- 
grams. Regular program soloists: 
Joan Hammond, Oct. 31; Helen 
Kwalwasser, Feb. 7; Jean Geis, 
March 21. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: David Ovens. Armory Au- 


ditorium. Charles Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 27; National Male 
Quartet, Nov. 26; Sigi Weissenberg, 


Dec. 8; Elena Nikolaidi, March 16; 
St. Louis Sinfonietta, March 26. 

Queens College Concert and Lec- 
ture Series. Manager: Gordon W. 
Sweet. College Auditorium. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Oct. 4; Stuart 
Chase, Nov. 15; Ruth Bryan Rohde, 
Feb. 21; Robert Weede, March 10; 
William Primrose, April 19. 


Davidson College Artist Series, 


Davidson, N. C. Director: James C. 
Pfohl. Chambers Hall. Margaret 
Truman, Oct. 21; Jacob Lateiner, 


Dec. 6; Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 
17; Robert Shaw Chorale, March 19. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Manager: William A. Graham. U. S. 
Navy Band, Oct. 3; Leonard Warren, 
Oct. 31; Westminster Choir, Nov. 18; 
Bidu Sayao, Nov. 21; Barber of Se- 
ville, Feb. 3; Cincinnati Symphony, 
“ey 17; Robert Casadesus, March 


Charlotte Music Club. 
Mrs. J. Nick Sloan. Monthly pro- 
grams by members. Guest artists: 
Theodore Ulman, Feb. 2 


_ Charlotte Opera Association, Aus- 
pices: Charlotte Music Club. Chair- 
man: Mrs. B. C. Allen. The Bartered 


President: 


Bride, December. 

Mint Museum of Art Series, Di- 
rector: William S. Greene. Periodic 
Sunday afternoon musicales by Mu- 


seum Chamber Music Group. 


Winston-Salem 


By FRANCES GRIFFIN 


Significant this season was the or- 
ganization of an Arts Council to co- 
ordinate existing arts organizations of 
the city in fund raising, scheduling 
of events and public relations. The 
organization is open to non-profit 
groups, and beginning with the 1950- 
51 season will assume responsibility 
of financial support of its member 
groups. 

Also organized this season was the 
Civic Oratorio Society, of 40 voices. 
Clifford Bair opened an opera work- 
shop, and the Winston-Salem Junior 
Chamber of Commerce engaged a 
new director for its Boys Choir. The 
Winston-Salem Symphony, in its sec- 


ond season, extended its schedule 
from two to three concerts. 
Arts Council. President: Paul H. 


Kolb. 


Winston-Salem Symphony, Box 71, 
Salem Station. Auspices: Winston- 
Salem Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: James R. Lerch. Assistant 
conductor: Roy A. Milligan. Presi- 
dent: Paul H. Kolb. Reynolds Audi- 
torium. Three programs. Soloists: 
Charles Vardell, Oct. 25; Carroll 
Glenn, March 21. 


Civic Music Association, 609 Holly 
Ave. President: Ralph P. Hanes. 
Reynolds Auditorium. Ebe Stignani, 


February, 1950 





David Ovens, 


James Christian 


Pfohl, conductor president, Char- 
of the Charlotte lotte Community 
Symphony Concert Associa- 

tion 
Oct. 7; Richard Tucker, Nov. 17; 


Joseph Fuchs, Dec. 6; Gold and Fiz- 


dale, Jan. 21; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Feb. 73 Robert Shaw Chorale, March 
18. 


Forsyth County Concert Series, 
Forsyth County Court House. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Dan Drummond. Sedge 
Garden Auditorium, Clemmons Au- 
ditorium, Lewisville Auditorium, and 
Mineral Springs High School Audi- 
torium. Four concerts: Helen Clay- 
ton and Cynthia Otis, Nov. 14; Ellen 
Faull, Mary Davenport, Howard Jar- 
rett, and Leon Lishner; Robert Gayle; 
Little Symphony, James Christian 
Pfohl, conductor. 

Winston-Salem Operetta Associa- 
tion, 224 S. Cherry St. Director: 
W. R. Clitherow. President: Bob 
McCuiston. Reynolds Auditorium. 
Sweethearts, date to be announced. 


Civic Oratorio Society, 666 N. 


Spring St. Director: Clifford Bair. 
President: Sue Shelton Runkle. 
Three programs: MHandel’s Judas 


Maccabaeus; Mozart’s Requiem; Bach 
cantatas. 

Jaycee Boys Choir, Nissen 
Auspices: Winston-Salem 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Harry P. Snell. 
Moore. 

Piedmont Festival, Nissen Bldg. 
President: Mrs. Kenneth F. Mount- 
castle. Reynolds Auditorium. May 
music and art events. 

Forsyth Singers, 2440 Stockton St. 
Director: Arthur Steere. President: 
Douglas Kimel. 

Maids of Melody, 678 Manly St. 
Président: Rachel Lawrence. 


Mozart Club, 937 Lynwood Ave. 


Bldg. 
Junior 
Director : 
President: T. D. 


Director: H. Grady Miller. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. B. Owen. Centenary 
Methodist Church. Messiah, Dec. 5. 


Durham 


By Earu Porter 


Duke University, Sponsors the fol- 
lowing organizations and activities: 

Concert Series. Manager: J. Foster 
Barnes. Page Auditorium. Frances 
Greer and Brian Sullivan, Oct. 3; 
The Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 31; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Dec. 2; Cincinnati Orchestra, 





J. Foster Barnes, Katherine Gil- 


manager of the bert, chairman, 

Duke University department of 

Concert Series, ‘aesthetics, art, 

Durham and music, Duke 
University 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Feb. 9; Zino Francescatti, April 18. 
Extra concerts: Nelson Eddy, Nov. 
1; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 18; Mariem- 
ma and Her Ensemble, Dec. 8; Ballet 
Theatre, March 23. 

Chamber Arts Society. Music Room, 
East Duke Bldg. Chairman: Ernest 
W. Nelson; Hungarian String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 3; Alexander Schneider and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Nov. 17; Paganini 
String Quartet, Jan. 21; concert in 
mid-April. 

Chapel Choir. Conductor: J. Foster 
Barnes. Organist: Mildred L. Hen- 
drix. Duke Chapel. Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 11; Brahms’ Requiem, April 
7. Sunday services. 

Christmas Pageant. 
Author: H. E. Spence. 
rector: J. Foster Barnes. 
Mildred L. Hendrix. 
tor: Kenneth Reardon. Narrator: 
Frank S. Hickman. Cast of more 
_ 200, including Duke Choir, Dec. 


Men’s Glee Club. Director: J. 
Foster Barnes. Local concert on Feb. 
17; tour concerts in br ag N. 
C., March 25; Savannah, Ga., March 
26: Jacksonville, Fla. March 27; 
Orlando, Fla., March 28; Lakeland, 
Fla., March 29; Tampa, Fla., March 
30; Winston-Salem, N. C., April 1; 
Petersburg, Va., April 22; Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 23; Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 24; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25: 
Rochester, . Wa April 26 ; New 
York City, April 28. Nationwide 
broadcast, New York City, April 29. 

Women’s Glee C lub. Director: Mrs. 
J. Foster Barnes. Annual concert with 
Men’s Glee Club on May 7. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Katherine Gilbert. 
Addition to Faculty: Loren Withers. 
Sponsors programs by the University 
orchestra, conducted by Allan Hadley 
Bone; madrigal singers, directed by 
Eugenia Saville; concert band, con- 
ducted by Mr. Bone; and faculty re- 
citals. 

Carillon Recitals. Carillonneur : An- 
ton Brees. Duke Chapel. Concerts on 
Thursday nights in winter and Sunday 
afternoons in summer. 

Organ Recitals. Organist: 
L. Hendrix. Duke Chapel. Recitals 
the first Sunday of each month and 
on special occasions. 


Duke Chapel. 
Musical di- 

Organist : 
Dramatic direc- 


Mildred 


Salisbury 


Christopher 
Thomas, chair- 
man, College and 
Community Ar- 
tist Course, Sal- 
isbury 





By CuristopHER THOMAS 


College and Community Artist 
Course, Auspices: Catawba College. 
Chairman: Christopher Thomas. Boy- 
den High School Auditorium. Risé 
Stevens, Oct. 24; Margaret Webster's 
Shakespeare Company, in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Jan. 19; London 
String Quartet and W inifred Mac- 
bride, pianist, Feb. 10; New Lyric 
Stage Opera Company, in Cosi Fan 
Tutte, March 2. 


Rowan Civic Music Series. Boyden 
High School Auditorium. Bakaleini- 
koff Sinfonietta, Oct. 19; Frank Ed- 
winn, Nov. 21; Seymour Lipkin, Jan. 
27; Francine Falkon, March 28. 

Salisbury Civic Orchestra, Con- 


‘North Carolina, 


ductor: R. E. 
certs. 
Community Choir, Director: Harry 
F. Taylor. Annual performances of 
Handel’s Messiah. 
Salisbury Music Club. 
Mrs. Alvin R. Keppel. 
grams by members. 


Southwick. Three con- 


President : 
Monthly pro- 


Greensboro 


By HerRMENE W. EICHHORN 


A six-week series of opera work- 
shops, conducted last summer at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas Kilkelley, and the 
dissolution of the Euterpe Opera 
Group led to the formation of the 
Greensboro Opera Association, Inc., 
which presented its first_productions, 
La Serva Padrona and Down in the 
Valley, on Oct. 11. A Greensboro 
Chapter of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society has been organized to 
sponsor local concerts by the orches- 
tra. One regular and one youth con- 
cert have been scheduled and it is 
hoped to add a special matinee for 
colored school children. New Choral 
organizations include the Madrigal 
Singers and the Glee Club, both of the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, and the Little Sing- 
ers, of Greensboro College. 

Civic Music Association, 


Spring 
Garden and Tate Sts. 


President: H. 


Hugh Altvater. Aycock Auditorium. 
Mack Harrell, Oct. 28; Benno and 
Sylvia Rabinof, Feb. 1; Claudio Ar- 


rau, Feb. 10; St. Louis Symphony, 


March 14; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 23. 
McDonald Series, Spring Garden 


and Tate Sts. Manager: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Aycock Auditorium. Mar- 
garet Truman, Oct. 7; Fritz Kreisler, 
Nov. 8; Oscar Levant, Jan. 30; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. § 
Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave. and Tate St. 
President: George M. Thompson. Au- 
ditorium Music Building. Hungarian 


Quartet, Nov. 30; Guilet Quartet, Jan. 
30; Mannes Trio, March 2. 

Euterpe Club. President: Grace 
Van Dyke. Organized in 1889, it is 


the oldest music club extant in the 
Southeast. Eight programs by mem- 
bers including performance of Mes- 
siah, in December. Sponsors Junior 
Euterpe Club, Euterpe Symphonia 
Club, Morning Study Hour, Women’s 
Chorus, several scholarships, Piano 
Teachers Group, Girls Glee Club, Mu- 
sic Appreciation Group at Y.W.C.A 
National Music Week, Junior Com- 
posers competition, weekly radio pro- 
grams, and weekly music column in 
the Greensboro Daily News. Provides 
tickets for children to North Carolina 
Symphony concert. Co- operates in 


drive for a state director of school 
music. 

Greensboro Opera Association, 
Inc, President: Mrs. O. Norris Smith. 
Manager. Don Trexler. Odell Me- 
morial Auditorium. La Serva Padrona 
and Down in the Valley, Oct. 11. 
Conductor: Gustav Nelson. Stage di- 
rector: Mrs. Gustav Nelson. Cast of 


local singers, accompaniments on two 
pianos. Second production, in March. 

North Carolina Symphony Society, 
Greensboro Chapter. Chairman: 
Mrs. M. O. Board. Aycock Auditori- 
um. One morning youth concert and 
one evening concert by North Caro- 
lina Symphony, April 28. 

Junior Civic Series, President: 
Chrystal Heeren Bachtell. Programs 
for school children. United States 
Navy Band, afternoon and evening, 
Sept. 29; Edwin Strawbridge Ballet, 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Fayetteville 


By HELEN YVONNE HUGHES 


University of Arkansas. Series in 
co-operation with Fayetteville Com- 
munity Concert Association (Asso- 
ciation President: Harry E. 
Shultz): Charles Wagner Opera 
Company, Nov. 18; Rosario and An- 
tonio, Dec. 2; Maryla Jonas, March 
20; David Lloyd, April 20. Inde- 
pendent Series: Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, Oct. 27; Houston Symphony, 
March 14. 

University Symphony. Conductor: 
Marx J. Pales. Concerts, beginning 
in January. 

A cappella choir. Director: Cath- 
erine McHugh. Christmas _pro- 
gram, Dec. 11; Christmas _pro- 
grams in Harrison, Ark.; appear- 
ances on campus and in Fayette- 
ville, including programs for 
American Association of University 
Women, Rotary Club, and other 
organizations. 

Mixed chorus. Director: Harry 
E. Shultz. Christmas concert; ap- 
pearances at commencement exer- 
cises. 

Razorback Band. Conductor: E. 
J. Marty. Includes the concert, 
football, and R.O.T.C. bands. 

Music Department. Faculty re- 
citals: Robert B. Smith, pianist, 
Oct. 9; Marx J. Pales, violinist, 
and Mr. Smith, Nov. 20; Roger 
Widder, oboist, with woodwind 
ensemble, Feb. 5. Opera produc- 
tion: The Telephone, and The Old 





Josef Blatt, con- Marx J. Pales, 


ductor, Arkansas conductor, Uni- 

State Symphony, versity of Arkan- 

Little Rock sas Symphony, 
Fayetteville 


Maid and The Thief, directed by 

Mr. Pales, Dec. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Collegium Musicum. Conductor: 

— Henderson. Concert, Jan. 


hai Kaufman. Violin Recital, 
lectures, individual student confer- 
ences, Feb. 26 to 28. 

Sigma Alpha lota, Sigma Omi- 
cron Chapter. Faculty advisor: 
Kenneth Osborne. Alumnae ad- 
visor: Mrs. Roger Widder. Month- 
ly musicales; weekly recorded pro- 
grams; spring concert of American 
music. Phi Mu Alpha chapter re- 
activated on campus in November. 

Annual State High School Music 
Clinic. Divisions include piano, 
voice, violin, woodwind, and brass. 
First screening of scholarship ap- 
plicants, Feb. 17 and 18. 

Music Education Workshop, Co- 
ordinator: Ruth Klepper Settle. 


ARKANSAS 


For state music teachers. Three 
weeks, beginning July 17. 

Fayetteville Youth Orchestra. 
Conductor: Marx J. Pales. Formed 
to interest school-age children in 
playing string instruments. Ap- 
pearances at state music teachers 
meeting, Little Rock, in November; 
in Fayetteville, and in Siloam 
Springs, in the spring. 

Alpha lota Alumnae Group, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Marius J. Lindloff. 


Little Rock 


By Nett CoTNAM 


The Arkansas State Symphony 
Association has a state-wide Sym- 
phony Guild, whose members pur- 
chase a one dollar ticket entitling 
them to attend one orchestra con- 
cert. Membership quotas have been 
set up for each of the state’s 65 
counties and those that fill them 
will be given a second concert 
without charge. 

Arkansas State Symphony: Aus- 
pices: Arkansas State Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Josef Blatt. 
President: J. J. Livingston. First 
vice-president: Marjorie Lawrence. 
Robinson Auditorium. Four pro- 
grams, four Pop concerts, one con- 


cert with Ballet Guild, and one 
opera. 

Metropolitan Attractions. Man- 
ager: T. R. Pinckney. Robinson 
Auditorium. Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Oct. 20; Spike 
Jones, Oct. 26; Eleanor Steber, 
Dec. 1; Margaret Webster’s Shakes- 
peare Company, in Julius Caesar, 
Jan. 30; The Student Prince, Feb. 
20; Ballet Theatre, March 11; James 
Melton, April 25. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: J. D. Jordan. Robinson Au- 
ditorium. National Male Quartet, 
Nov. 12; Ruggiero Ricci, Dec. 6; 
Houston Symphony, March ie 
Giuseppe di Stefano, March 18; 
Boris Goldovsky, April 6. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
MacArthur Park. Producer: Rece 
Saxon Price. Conductor: James 
Guthrie. Stage director: Henry 
Reese. President: R. L. Saxon. 
Four productions, each presented 
for one week, beginning Aug. 8. 
The Desert Song, The Firefly, The 
Vagabond King, and Carmen (in 
English). Casts include Virginia 
Card, Harold Patrick, James Mc- 
Gowan, Betty Karpoff, Rece Saxon 
Price, and Thomas Mills. 

Ballet Guild. Organizers: Joy 
Shoemaker and Charles. Kirby. 
Business manager: Mrs. Eloise 
Haynes. Robinson Auditorium. 








Denver, Colo. 


By Joun C. KENDEL 


The Denver Symphony has ex- 
tended its concert series to twenty 
weeks, and the concert series, man- 
aged by Arthur M. Oberfelder, has 
scheduled 25 concerts with the ex- 
pectation of adding others. 


Denver Symphony, 458 City and 
Country Bldg. Auspices: Civic 
Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Saul Caston. President: Lawrence 
C. Phipps. Manager: Helen Black. 
Municipal Auditorium. Twenty 
subscription concerts; seven youth 
concerts. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Helen Traubel, Oct. 25; Am- 
paro Iturbi, Nov. 1; Szymon Gold- 
berg, Nov. 8; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Nov. 29; Denver Concert 
Choir, Dec. 6; Pierre Fournier, Dec. 
13; Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 19; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 10; Lamont 
Singers of the University of Den- 
ver, Jan. 17; Anne Bollinger, Jan. 
24; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 31; Ken- 
neth Spencer, Feb. 14; Intercollegi- 
ate Choir, from Colorado colleges 
and universities, Feb. 21; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 28; Whittemore and 
Lowe, March 7. 


Super Deluxe Concert Series, 1714 
Stout St. Auspices: Arthur M. 
Oberfelder. Municipal Auditorium. 
Florence Quartararo and Jerome 
Hines, Oct. 10; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Oct. 15; Phil Spitalny and his All- 
Girl Orchestra, Oct. 26; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 4 and 
5; Ferruccio Tagliavini and Pia 
Tassinari, Nov. 7; Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Nov. 11; Burl Ives, Nov. 14; 
Blanche Thebom, Nov. 17; Tropi- 
cana, Nov. 28; Mariemma and her 
company, Jan. 16; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Jan. 23; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 26; 
sallet Theatre, Jan. 27; Four Piano 
Ensemble, Feb. 2: Risé Stevens, 
Feb. 13; Jan Peerce, Feb. 20; 
Mischa Elman, Feb. 22; Stella Ro- 
man and Igor Gorin, March 2; 
The Revelers, March 9; Gladys 
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Arthur M. Ober- 
felder, inanager, 
Super DeLuxe 
Concert Series, 
Denver 


Saul Caston, 

musical director 

of the Denver 
Symphony 


Swarthout, April 3; Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, April 
10; James Melton, April 20. 


Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Sts. Auspices: 
Catholic Charities. Conductor: 
Msgr. Bosetti. Business manager: 
Father Kolka. Municipal Audi- 
torium, Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ 
Amore, with local chorus, and guest 
artists from Metropolitan Opera 
Company, April 24 to 26. 


Lamont Singers of the University 
of Denver, 909 Grant St. Conductor: 
Florence Lamont Hinman. Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, in con- 
cert form, with Denver Symphony, 
Jan. 17; Bach B minor Mass, with 
Denver Symphony, Feb. 21 


Denver Musicians’ Society, 1419 
Elizabeth St. President: Ada 
Bloedorn. Six concerts, with local 
artists. 


Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Bldg. Auspices: City and 
County of Denver. Conductor: 
Henry Everett Sachs. City Park. 
Concerts nightly for six weeks, be- 
ginning July 4 

Denver Municipal Chorus, City and 
County Bldg. Auspices: City and 
County of Denver. Conductor: 
John C. Kendel. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Handel’s Mesiah, Dec. 18. 


Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Maurice Abra- 
vanel, conductor, 
Utah Symphony, 
Salt Lake City 





By Gat Martin 


David S. Romney has been appoint- 
ed managing director of the Utah 
Symphony, following the resignation 
of Ruth Cowan. 


Utah Symphony, 55 First South 
St. Auspices: Utah Symphony Asso- 
ciation and Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts. Conductor: Maurice Ab- 
ravanel. President: Mrs. John M. 
Wallace. Manager: David S. Rom- 
ney. Tabernacle. Nine subscription 
programs; several youth concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Verdi's 
Requiem, with University of Utah 
choral groups, Kingsbury Hall, Dec. 
9 and 10; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 10; 
Frances Magnes, Jan. 25; Nathan 
Milstein, Feb. 25; Corinne Lacomblé, 
March 11. 


Tabernacle Choir, Tabernacle, 
Temple Square. Director: J. Spencer 
Cornwall. President: Lester F. Hew- 
lett. Business manager: W. Jack 
Thomas. Commentator: Richard L. 
Evans. Organists; Alexander Schrei- 
ner and Frank W. Asper. Sunday 
morning broadcasts over national 
CBS network. 

Salt Lake Oratorio Society, 602 
Kearns Bldg. Director. Lisle Brad- 
ford. President: Ada S. Bennion. 
Manager: W. Jack Thomas. Produc- 
tion manager: Howard T. Anderson. 
Tabernacle : Handel’s Messiah, Thomp- 
son Stone, guest conductor, Jan. 1. 


(Continued on page 385) 


Robert Lawr- 

ence, conductor 

of the Phoenix 
Symphony 





Phoenix, Ariz. 


By Mary Mitprep WILLIAMS 


Robert Lawrence has _ succeeded 
John Barnett as conductor of the 
Phoenix Symphony. The orchestra’s 
programs will include works, such as 
Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, new to the 
Southwest. 


Phoenix Symphony, 1644 N. Al- 
varado, St. Auspices: Phoenix Sym- 
phony Association. Conductor: Rob- 
ert Lawrence. President: F. K. 
Steiner. Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium. Six subscription pro- 
grams; several youth concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Arizona 
State College Chorus, Nov. 2; Sidney 
Tretick (concert master ) ae. 3: 
Vera Franceschi, Jan. 11; Jascha 
Veissi, Feb. 8; Dorothy Sarnoff, 
April 19. 


Greater Phoenix Series, 101 E. 
Adams St. Auspices: Mrs. Archer 
Linde. Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium. Gala-Rini, Nov. 15; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
14; Nan Merriman, Jan. 17; Mac 
Morgan, Feb. 1; Lauritz Melchior, 
Feb. 23; Claudio Arrau, March 10. 


Community Concert Series, 222 
W. Washington St. Auspices: Com- 
munity Concert Association. Presi- 
dent: Milton Rasbury. Italo Tajo, 
Oct. 29; Ervin Laszlo, Nov. 21; 
Kathleen Ferrier, Jan. 27; Szymon 
Goldberg, Feb. 6; Mata and Hari, 
Feb. 24. 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Miami 
By Eve TELLEGEN 


The Greater Miami Philharmonic 
Society, which presents programs in 
the Coral Gable Elementary School, 
has formed a second organization, The 
Miami Beach Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which will present programs in 
the Miami Beach Senior High School. 
The new group is sponsored by the 
City of Miam: Beach assisted by a 
group of selected patrons. Some pro- 
grams given by the parent organiza- 
tion will be presented a few nights 
later by the new organization. 

Dancecrafters of Miami, founded 
two years ago by Bernard Ostfelt 
and Hildegarde, has a new ballet mas- 
ter and leading dancer, Thomas 
Armour, who has also taken over the 
Hildegarde School of the Dance. Mr. 
Armour will present some of the 
Folkine ballets. 

Artur Rodzinski will give a series 
of master classes in repertoire and in- 
terpretation for vocalists and instru- 
mentalists, on February and March 
weekends, in the Robert Kinander 
studios. 

Opera Guild of Miami, 2400 W. 
Flagler St. Director: Arturo Di Fil- 
ippi. President: Mrs. George Pawley. 
Technical advisor: Alfred I. Barton. 
Stage director: Anthony Stivanello. 
Miami High School Auditorium. Tos- 
re with Stella Roman, Mario Berini, 
George Chapliski, and Lloyd Harris, 
Nicolas Rescigno conducting, Jan. 14, 
16, 18, and 21; Pagliacci, with Mary 
Henderson, Kurt Baum, Robert Weede 
and Hugh Thompson, and The Secret 
of Suzanne, with Lillian Shelby and 
Mr. Thompson, Enrico Leide conduct- 
ing, March 18, 20, 22, and 25. 


University of Miami 
2400 W. Flagler St. Conductor: Mo- 
deste Alloo. Manager: Mrs. Arnold 
Volpe. Miami Senior High School. 
Nine pair of subscription programs 
on Sunday afternoons and Monday 
evenings. Subscription series soloists: 
Vina Barnden, Oct. 30 and 31; Helen 
Traubel, Nov. 20 and 21; Jest Maria 
Sanroma, Jan. 22 and 23; Lauritz 
Melchior, Feb. 12 and 13; University 
of Miami Chorale, March 5 and 6; 
Jean Bedetti, April 2 and 3; William 
Primrose, April 23 and 24; Frank 
Edwinn, May 14 and 15. 


University of Miami, Miami Senior 
High School. United States Navy 
Band, two programs, (Miami Edison 
High School), Nov. 11; Budapest 
String Quartet, Jan. 5 and 6; Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, Margar- 
et Truman, soloist, Feb. 19 and 20; 
University of Miami Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldwin, guest conductor, Feb. 
28; Nelson Eddy, March 2 

University of Miami Chorale. 
rector: William J. Lee. 

Miami University School of Music. 
Beaumont Lecture Hall. Faculty re- 
citals. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Charles Crandon. Miami 
Edison High School. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 19; Mariemma and Her 
Ensemble, Dec. 3; Ebe Stignani, Jan. 
21; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Feb. 6; 
Trieste Trio, Feb. 23; Benno and 
Sylvia Rabinof, March 13; Jussi 
Bjoerling, April 17. 

_ Community Concert Series, Aus- 
pices: Y.W. YMHA. of Miami 
Beach. Chairman: Leo Huberman. 
Miami Beach High School. Joseph 
Fuchs, Nov. 28; Solomon, Dec. 27; 
Marko Rothmiiller, Jan. 30; José Li- 
mon and Company, Feb. 27; Elena 
Nikolaidi, March 20. 


Miami Music Club, President: 
J. O. W. Rash. Miami Women’s 
Club House Auditorium. Inge Man- 
ski, Nov. 9; University of Miami 
Chorale, (First Presbyterian Church), 
Dec. 14; Mary Garden, Dec. 18 (Gil- 
ford Hall estate) and 19; Erin Cole- 
man, Jan. 12; Bomar Cramer, Jan. 
24; program to be announced, Feb. 8; 


Symphony, 


Di- 


Mrs. 


February, 1950 


” 





Mrs. J. O. W. = Arturo Di Filippi, 
Rash, president director of the 
Miami Music Opera Guild of 
Club Miami 
Margaret Westlake Powers, (First 


Presbyterian Church) April 19. 


Philharmonic Society of Greater 
Miami. Conductor and _ president: 
Oliver P. Washburn. Coral Gables 
Elementary School. All-Tchaikovsky 
program, Helmi Rosnell Killian, solo- 
ist, sponsored by Miami Federation of 
Musicians, Oct. 11; Trial by Jury, 
produced by Sarah and William’ Fol- 
well, Nov. 8; University of Miami 
Chorale, sponsored by the Woman’s 
Pan-Hellenic Club, (Coral Gables 
Country Club) Dec. 6; Marguerite 
Gillette, sponsored by the Miami Club 
of Alpha Gamma Delta, Jan. 24; 
Choral Belles, Russell Smith, director, 


FLORIDA 


Feb. 21. 

Miami Beach Philharmonic. 
pices: City of Miami Beach. 
ductor and chairman: Oliver P. 
burn. Manager: Oscar Adler. Miami 
Beach High School. All-Tchaikovsky 
program, Helmi Rosnell Killian, solo- 
ist, Oct. 13; Marguerite Gillette, Nov. 
10; University of Miami Chorale, Dec. 
8; other programs to be announced. 


Aus- 
Con- 


Wash- 


Coral Gables Music Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Thurston Adams. Com- 
bined lecture and music programs. 


Participants: Edward Clarke and Mrs. 
George Pawley, speakers ; Music Club 
Madrigal Singers; Universit y of 
Miami dance group, Gertrude Mooney, 
director; Miami Junior Opera Guild: 
Henry Gregor, pianist. 


Tampa 
By Put Barney 


Now in its third season, the Tampa 
Symphony continues to grow rapidly. 
When it was chartered in October, 
1947, the membership of the symphony 
society was 1,375. This year it is al- 
most double that figure, for it ap- 


proaches the 2,500-seat capacity of the 
Municipal Auditorium. Of the 75 
members of the orchestr: i, 33 are pro- 
fessional players, receiving salaries; 
sixteen other out-of-town members are 
reimbursed for travel expenses from 
such nearby cities as St. Petersburg, 
Tarpon Springs, and Lakeland 
Tampa Civic Music Association, 


3618 Barcelona Ave. President: E. 
D. Lambright. Executive secretary: 
Mrs Robert H. Harris. Municipal 
Auditorium. Leonard Warren, Oct 
29; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 21; 
Iva Kitchell, Dec. 17; Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, Seymour Lipkon, soloist, 
Feb. 23; Helen Traubel, March 1; 
Claudio ‘Arrau, April 24. 


Tampa Symphony, P. O. Box 2495 
Auspices: Tampa Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Lyman Wiltse. President: 
John A, Turner. Executive vice-presi- 
dent: John F. Beaird. Municipal 
Auditorium. Five subscription pro- 
grams and two children’s concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Melvin 
Ritter (concertmaster), Nov. 2; Vina 
Barnden, Dec. 7; Alec Templeton, 
Jan. 31; Vincent Thornton, Richard 
Fabre, Shirley Roosevelt (winners in 
Young Artists Competition), March 
7; Olga Llano, Joseph Kazakevich, 
April 13. 








Ralph Errolle, Arthur Bennett 

producing direc- Lipkin, conduc- 

tor, Starlight tor, Birmingham 

anes Birming- Civic Symphony 
am 


Birmingham 


By Liry May CALDWELL 


After four years of inactivity, the 
Birmingham Civic Symphony has been 
reorganized, and is giving concerts 
again. The Hugh Thomas Choir has 
been established, and a Summer Opera 
Center is being founded. The Star- 
light Opera Company hopes to produce 
more than the two works already 
scheduled for next summer. 


Birmingham Civic Symphony, 1909 
4th Ave. Auspices: Birmingham Civ- 
ic Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin. President: 
Thomas Chalmers. Phillips Auditor- 
ium. Six subscription and six youth 
concerts. Subscription series soloists : 
Eugene List, Nov. Ist; Ottokar Cadek 
and Isaac Woltshock, violinists, Henry 
Bartlett, violist; Karl Blumenkranz, 
cellist, Dec. 16; Dorsey Whittington, 
pianist, Feb. 28; Carrol Glenn, vio- 
linist, April 18. Youth concerts pre- 
sented for high school students, with 
10c admission fee. 


Birmingham Music Club Artists 
Series, 405 N. 20th St. President: 
Mrs. Burr Nabors. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 25; Rudolf Serkin, 
Nov. 15; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 
29; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
31; Cincinnati Symphony, concert ver- 
sion of Tristan and Isolde, with Laur- 
itz Melchior and Helen’ Traubel, 
March 8; Nelson Eddy, March 14; 
St. Louis Symphony, March 20; Isaac 


ALABAMA 


Stern, soloist, Eleanor Steber, April 
12. 

New Concert Series, Auspices: 
Birmingham Music Club. Phillips 
Auditorium. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Dec. 8; Iva Kitchell, Jan. 10; Blanche 
Thebom, Feb. 23; Pierre Bernac and 
Francis Poulenc, March 17. 


Birmingham Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Phillips Auditorium. Dorsey 
Wittington, pianist, Nov. 12. 

Yale Alumni Association, Phillips 
Auditorium. Yale Glee Club, Dec. 22. 


Crippled Children's Hospital Bene- 
fit, Auspices: Birmingham News-Age 
Herald. Helen Jepson, Nov. 24. 


Birmingham Starlight Opera, Pro- 
ducing director: Ralph Errolle. Mu- 


sical director: Raymond Anderson. 
Associate director: Cecil Abernethy. 
Munger Bowl. Two productions 


scheduled for next summer: The Des- 
ert Song and The Chocolate Soldier. 
Professional singers in leading roles, 
non-professionals in supporting roles. 
College credits given for work done 
by students. 


Hugh Thomas Choir. Director: 
Hugh Thomas. Youth Chorus of 36 
voices. Phillips Auditorium. Program, 
Oct. 24; tour. 


Bessemer Series, President: Levi 
Becker. Bessemer High School. Mar- 
ilyn Cotlow, Oct. 24; National Male 
Quartet, Nov. 17; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Jan. 16; Dorothy Eustis, 
March 27. 

Linley Heflin Unit, President : 
Mark Hodo. Dorothy Shay, 


Muscle Shoals 


By Wiu1am Lite Harris 


Mrs. 
Feb. 18 


Muscle Shoals District represents 
three adjoining cities—Florence, Shef- 
field, and Tuscumbia. Concerts are 
limited because of the small seating 
capacity of the only adequate audi- 
torium. A larger auditorium is ex- 
pected to be completed for use this 
season. 


Muscle Shoals Concert Associa- 
tion, President: William Lile Harris. 


William Lile 

Harris, president, 

Muscle Shoals 

Concert Associa- 
tion 





Auditorium. 
Dec. 5; 
Louis 


Sheffield High School 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, 
Carlos Sherman, Feb. 8; St. 
Sinfonietta, March 13. 

Celebrity Concerts. Managers: 
William Lile Harris and Lillie Mitch- 
ell. Sheffield High School Auditorium. 
Sigi Weissenberg, Nov. 23; two other 
programs to be announced. 

Choral Clubs of the State Teach- 
ers College. Director: William 
Presser. Kilby Auditorium and Prin- 
cess Theatre. Programs by student 
choral clubs, members of the music 
faculty. Other events to be announced. 


Tri-Cities Children Concerts, Aus- 
pices: Local chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. A. C. Gaines, Sheffield. 
Sheffield High School Auditorium. 
Ballet Miniatures, Oct. 12; Kingsland 
Marionette Company, in H.M.S. Pina- 


fore, Nov. Edwin Strawbridge 
Company, in Robinson Crusoe, Feb. 
23; William Haaker, April 6. 


Mobile 


By Joun G. Gay 


The Mobile Male Chorus, the city’s 
first group of this kind in many years, 
was organized last season under the di- 
rection of Fred L. Reuter, a young 
businessman with a music degree. The 
chorus, composed of non-professionals, 
has scheduled its first concert this 
season, and hopes to make a tour 
of the deep South. 

Theatre Associates, which presented 


two attractions last season, is giving 
three concerts this year on a series 
basis. The organizations may also 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Edwin Gerschef- 
ski, director of 
the Spartanburg 
Music Festival 


Peggy Gignilliat, 
concert- 


master, Spartan- 
burg Symphony 


Spartanburg 


By Daviw W. Rew 


Converse College Concerts, School 
of Music, Converse College. Dean: 
Edwin Gerschefski. Twitchell Audi- 
torium. Faculty recitals; orchestra, 
chorus, and glee club concerts; Trial 
by Jury, Dec. 6 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Horace L. Bomar. Twitchell 
Auditorium. Robert Merrill, Oct. 7; 
Iva Kitchell, Dec. 14; Isaac Stern, 
Jan. 9; Winifred Heidt and Eugene 
Conley, Feb. 17; St. Louis Symphony, 
March 15. 

Spartanburg Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Pedro Sanjuan. President: Har- 
old Smithyman. Concermaster: Peggy 
Gignilliat. Twitchell Auditorium. Eve- 
ning concert soloists: Victor Clark, 
tenor, Nov. 21; Florence Reynolds, 
cellist, Feb. 27. Children’s concert 
soloists: Helen Poterala, pianist, and 
Glenn Crowder Stables, narrator, Oct. 
29; second concert to be announced. 

Spartanburg Music Festival. Di- 








F. J. ULLSPERGER 


Artists’ Bureau 
234 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C, 11 





(*) Gordon 
DILWORTH 


Baritone 





Jeanne 


VAN DROOGE 


Soprano 


THE FIVE-WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


“performs a very valuable function in 
our current musical life by bringing 
to us, in admirable performances, the 
fine ‘classical and modern chamber 
works that are not accommodated by 
our standardized concert set-up. 

ne oat V. Berger, music critic of 
. Y. Herald Tribune) 








THE WASANTHA 
WANA SINGH 


GROUP 
with LAKSHIMI in 


Authentic ‘Music and Dances of 
India 


Comments from Fall Tour 1949: 


“Most unusual . . . fascinating .. . 
interesting."' (Boston Globe) 


"lf there is any performer who is 
more graceful in the Indian dance 
than Lakshimi, it has not been my 
privilege to see her." (Norman N. 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle) 


". 2 . @ joy to an audience of any 
ge from 3 to 93." (Dr. Watson 
Kirkconnell, President, Acadia Uni- 

versity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia) 


(*) By arrangement with 
STARK-LAYTON, INC. 
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rector: Edwin Gershefski. Twitchell 
Auditorium. Song of Norway, Alfon- 
so Cavallaro, conductor, David W. 
Reid, stage director, May 4; Spart- 
anburg Symphony, with children’s 
chorus from public schools, Pauline 


B. Crews, director, May 5. 


Miscellaneous events. London 
String Quartet, March 2; District 
Junior Music Club contest, Feb. 25. 


Charleston 


By Dorotny Byrp 


Gardner M. Nichols, a member of 
the faculty of The Citadel and organ- 
ist at its chapel, has organized the St. 
Dunstan Boy Choristers, who present 
programs in the Citadel chapel. Lt. 
Nichols also heads the local chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
which will sponsor a church choir fes- 
tival in the spring. For the second 
successive season the Dock Street 
Theatre offered a musical, Weep No 
More My Lady, directed by Vernon 
W. Weston. The Charleston Sym- 
phony sold reserved seats for the 
first time this year for its concerts. 


Charleston Symphony, 243 King St. 
Conductor: J. Albert Fracht. Presi- 
dent: Col. Roger Taylor. County Hall. 
Soloists: Robert Merrill, Dec. 17; 
Sidney Foster, date to be announced; 
children’s rhythm band, date to be an- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


nounced. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Edmonia Read Martin. 
Memminger Auditorium. Italo Tajo, 
Nov. 3; Sigi Weissenberg, Nov. 30; 
Zino Francescatti, Feb. 1; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Feb. 10. 

Charleston Choral Society, Direc- 
tor: Vernon W. Weston. President: 


Leon R. Guller. Memminger Audi- 
torium. Soloists: Kyra Vane, Oct. 
17; Jack Marvin, Feb. 13. Sacred 


concert in the spring. 

Musical Art Club, 136 Meeting St. 
President: Mrs. Aubrey Tyson. Chop- 
in Memorial program; St. Dunstan 


Boy Choristers; programs by mem- 
bers. 
Columbi 

By Lituian Pitts 

Southern Symphony, 13 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Columbia Music Fes- 
tival Association. Conductor: Carl 
Bamberger. Township Auditorium. 


Five regular and three youth con- 
certs. Regular concert soloists: Rich- 
ard Tucker, Bidu Sayao, Columbia 
Choral Society. 


Columbia Music Festival Associa- 
tion, 13 Arcade Bldg. General Man- 





motos Sogo 





Carl Bamberger, 
conductor of the 
Southern Sym- 
phony, Columbia 


Edmonia Read 
Martin, president, 
Community Con- 
cert Association, 
Charleston 


ager: Col. L. O. Field. Chairman: 
Henry F. Cauthen. Township Audi- 
torium. Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Oct. 28; Nelson Eddy, Nov. 18; 
Cloe Elmo, Jan. 20; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 8; Byron Janis, 
March 17. 


Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 
cade Bldg. Director: Guthrie Darr. 
President: Mrs. Latta R. Johnston. 
Township Auditorium and Drayton 
Hall. Pop concert, November; Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 4; opera program 
with Southern Symphony, May 6 








Greensboro 
(Continued from page 381) 


morning and afternoon, Feb. 20; Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, afternoon, March 
23. 

Greensboro Symphony. Conductor: 
H. Hugh Altvater. 

Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Tate St. and 
Walker Ave. Dean, school of music: 
H. Hugh Altvater. Lecture-Entertain- 
ment Series: Milton Cross and oper- 
atic quartet, Oct. 4; José Limon and 
dance company, Nov. 17. Wade R. 
Brown Series, by faculty members. 
Auditorium Music Building. Woman’s 
College Trio (George Dickieson, Phil- 
lip Morgan, and Elizabeth Cowling), 
Nov. 13; Jean Schneck, Jan. 15; El- 
liott Weisgarber, Inga Morgan, and 
Woman’s College Trio, Feb. 5; George 
M. Thompson, Feb. 26; Robert Dar- 
nell, March 5; William DeVeny, 
April 19 

Special events: North Carolina 
State Music Teachers Conference, 
Oct. 17; Greensboro Symphony, H. 
Hugh Altvater, Jr., soloist, Nov. 20; 
Creative Arts Forum, Quincy Porter, 
visiting composer, March 9 to 11; 
North Carolina State Music Contest- 
Festival, April 18 to 21. 

Choral groups: Madrigal Singers, 
Elliott Weisgarber, director; choir, 
George M. Thompson, director; Glee 
Club, George M. Thompson, director. 


Greensboro College, College Place. 


Dean: Gustav Nelson. Faculty re- 
citals: E. L. Williams, Jan. 9; Vir- 


ginia Lutz, Feb. 20; 
date to be announced. 

Choral groups: Little Singers, Vir- 
ginia Lutz, director; Glee Club, E. L. 
Williams, director. Christmas pro- 
gram, includes Britten’s Ceremony of 
Carols. 


Guilford College A Cappella Choir, 
Director: Charles C. Underwood. 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 11. Soloists: 
Mrs. O. Norris Smith, Dorothy Ang- 
lin Nunn, Frank Tinney, and Norman 
Cordon. Also tour and spring concert. 

Agricultural and Technical College 
Lyceum Series, Richard B. Harrison 
Auditorium. Milton Cross and Oper- 
atic Quartet, Oct. 5; Trampoline, Nov. 
17; José Limon and Dance Company, 
Nov. 18; other programs. 


Bennett College Lyceum Series. 


Gustav Nelson, 


Annie Merner Pfeiffer Chapel. More- 
house College Glee Club, Nov. 25; 
June McHechen, Jan. 14, other pro- 
grams. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Piedmont North Carolina Chapter. 
Dean: Gustav Nelson. Sub-dean: 
Hermene Warlick Eichhorn. Organ 
recitals: Austin C. Lovelace, Nov. 21; 
Claire Coci, March 12. Choir Festi- 
val, date to be announced. 


First Presbyterian Church, Organ- 
ist and choir director: Austin C. Love- 
lace. First performance of Mr. Love- 
lace’s cantata, Job, April 7. 

Greensboro Choral Society, Vas- 
sar School of Music, W. Market St. 
Director: Walter E. Vassar. Presi- 
dent: William McIver. Regular radio 
and theatre programs. 

Repertory Opera Company, 2312 
LaFayette Ave. Manager: Amelia 
Hall Cardwell. Appearances in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Chapel Hill 


By Mapewine C. SUTHERLAND 


The North Carolina Symphony gave 
130 concerts in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia last season. Pop 
concerts were included for the first 
time, and they will be continued in 
the current season. 


North Carolina Symphony, B o x 
1211. Auspices: North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Benjamin 
Swalin. President: Charles E. Jordan. 
Manager: Albin Pikutis. School and 
civic auditoriums throughout the state. 
Fifty-seven regular concerts; 73 chil- 
dren’s concerts; several Pop concerts. 

Regular concert soloists: Norman 
Cordon, Edward Cone, MacRae Cook, 
Joseph Bouchard, and Robert Morris. 
Children’s concert soloists: Jane Win- 
field and LuLong Ogburn. Season 
lasts from Jan. 23 to May 21. 


North Carolina Symphony 
To Present American Works 


CuHapeL Hur, N. C—Works by 
fourteen American composers will 
be played by the North Carolina 
Symphony, conducted by Benjamin 
Swalin during its fifth season, which 
began on Jan. 23. Among the com- 


posers represented will be two North 
Carolinians, Thomas Cousins and Ed- 
win Stringham. 
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PIERETTE 


ALARIE 


Soprano 


APPLETON & FIELD 


Duo-Pianists 


BERNETTE 


Pianist 











ANNE 


BROWN 


Soprano 





JOHN 


CARTER 


Tenor 





The COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 


Herbert Huffman, Director 





DONALD 


DAME 


Tenor 


DILLING 


Harpist 


GORODNITZKI 


Pianist 











NIKOLAI & JOANNA 


GRAUDAN 


Cello-Piano Duo 





ALICE 


HOWLAND 


Mezzo-Soprano 
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INDIANA 





Margaret Shep- 

ard, co-director, 

Evansville Col- 

lege Department 
of Music 


George Dasch, 
conductor of the 
Evansville Phil- 


harmonic 


Evansville 


By James W. BELL 


Evansville Philharmonic, Museum 
of Fine Arts and History, 216 N.W. 
2nd St. Auspices: Evansville Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: George Dasch. President: 
Dick Schiewetz. Five programs. Solo- 
ists: E. Power Biggs, Nov. 7; Jean 
Casadesus, Jan. 9; Inge Manski, 
April 30. Guest conductor: Howard 
Hanson, Feb. 27. May Music Fes- 
tival, May 8. 


Evansville Musician's Club, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and History, 216 
N.W. 2nd St. President: Mrs. John 
Detroy. Morley and Gearhart, Oct. 
11; Mia Slavenska and her Ballet 
Variante, Feb. 14; Houston Sym- 
phony, March 9; James Melton, 
March 30. 


Evansville College Department of 
Music. Directors: Wesley Shepard 
and Margaret Taylor Shepard. Little 
Symphony, George Dasch, conductor ; 
Symphonic and Marching Band, Wes- 
ley Shepard, conductor; a cappella 
choir, Margaret Taylor Shepard, di- 
rector. Combined symphony band and 
choir concert, Feb. 6; band concert, 
April 17; choir concert, May 15. 
Band tour in Tri-State area, in 
March. Choir tour, in April. Series 
of piano lectures for advanced stu- 
dents, by Roger Cushman, beginning 
in January. 

Tri-State Attractions, 19 S.E. 4th 
St. President: Leon Balkin. Charles 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 18. 

Exchange Club, Hotel McCurdy. 
President: Eldon Reising. New York 
Civic Opera Company in Carmen, 
Nov. 25. 

Organist and Choir Directors’ 
Guild, Museum of Fine Arts and 
History, 216 N.W. 2nd St. President: 
Robert Dickey. Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 5. 


Bloomington 


By HENRIETTA THORNTON 


The University of Indiana has in- 
creased its program of musical enter- 
tainment for students, faculty, and 
community members. 


University of Indiana. Auditorium 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jor- 
dan. University Auditorium. Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 11; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 15; Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, presenting Ca- 
valleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Nov. 
28; Tropicana, Dec. 6; Helen Trau- 
bel, Jan. 18; Indianapolis Symphony, 
Daniel Ericourt, soloist, : 
Myra Hess, March 
cescatti, March 22. 


’ 


12; Zino Fran- 


University Orchestra. Conductor: 
Ernst Hoffman. University Auditor- 
ium. Concert, Oct. 23, Goethe Centen- 
nial Concert, with Gladys Swarthout, 
and men’s concert choir, Nov. 8. 

Berkshire Quartet. University Au- 
ditorium. Six concerts. 

Choral groups: men’s concert choir. 
George F. Krueger, director; univer- 
sity singers, Wilfred C. Bain, direc- 
tor; choral union. Wilfred C. Bain, 
director. 

Opera productions: La Bohéme, in 
December; Parsifal, April 2; world 
premiere of Lukas Foss’ The Jump- 
ing Frog, in May. 


Terre Haute 


(Continued from page 377) 


Hazel Tesh Pfennig. Students Union 
Auditorium. Berkshire Quartet, 
Nov. 16; Chapel Choir, Jan. 18; other 
events to be announced. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Music Department. Chairman: Ar- 
thur Hill. Orchestra concerts, Arthur 
Hill and James W. Barnes, conduc- 
tors, Nov. 20, March 5, May 12. 
Band concerts, Joseph Gremespacher, 
conductor, Dec. 11 and April 24. 

Si. Mary-ot-the-Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium. Robert Brink, 
Nov. 3; Nicole Henriot, Jan. 17; 
Mary Helen Lewis and Marilyn 
Walker, April 29; Martha McMulty, 
May 6. Additional programs to be 
announced. 

Woman's Department Club, Music 
Section, 507 S. 6th St. President: 
Mrs. Charles N. Combs. Music chair- 
man: Mrs. John Thornton. Program 
chairman: Mrs. . M. Ferguson. 
Clubhouse. Mildred Lind and Paul 
Fidlar, Oct. 14; Ruthann Harrison, 
Nov. 4; Mrs. Robert Wolfe, Jan. 13; 
Ruth Hill Tirey, Feb. 10; Allen Al- 
bert, March 23; Mary Winn, April 
14; Choral Singers, Emil Taflinger, 
director, May 20. 

Vigo Coun Fair 
Two concerts by the Marine Band, 
Nov. 4. Afternoon concert in In- 
diana State Teachers College Gym- 
nasium; evening concert in Student 
Union Auditorium. 


Salt Lake City 


(Continued from page 382) 
Salt Lake City Musical Associa- 


Association. 


tion, 431 S. Sixth East St. Presi- 
dent: E. T. Brown. Marion Bell, 
Viennese Ballet Ensemble, Moura 


Lympany, Griller String Quartet, and 
Jerome Hines. 

Master Minds and Artists Series. 
Auspices: University of Utah, exten- 
sion division. Director: I. O. Hors- 
fall, Kingsbury Hall. Burl Ives, 
Nov. 7; Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 15; 
Roth String Quartet, Jan. 23; Risé 
Stevens, Feb. 17. Also non-musical 
programs. 


Granite Arts Association. Presi- 
dent: O. C. England. Granite High 
School Auditorium. Martha Lipton, 
Sept. 26; Ionian Singers, Nov. 8; 
Barry Lynn-Virginia Tanner Dance 
Theatre, Jan. 11; Grant Johannesen, 
Jan. 25; Roland Gundry, Feb. 16; 
de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, March 8; 
Hungarian String Quartet, April 11. 

South High School Auditorium. 
Boston Opera Company, in La Tra- 
viata, Nov. 8; Frederic Dixon, pian- 
ist, Nov. 14. 

Norwegian L.D.S. Chorus, Assem- 
bly Hall. Skalden Chorus, of Lan- 
gesund, Norway, Rolf Hansen, direc- 
tor, Oct. 21. 
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LOUIS 
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Tenor 


ST. LOUIS 
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Des Moines 


By Francis J. PYLE 


In addition to local concert man- 
agement, the JIowa State Music 
Teachers Association and the lowa 
Music Educators Association — state 
conventions, held here, have brought a 
number of distinguished musicians to 
the city. The Drake-Des Moines Sym- 
phony has been strengthened by the 
addition of several new players. 

Drake-Des Moines Symphony, 
Drake University. Auspices: Drake- 
Des Moines Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Frank Noyes. President: 
Arthur Johnson. Manager: Victor 
Young. KRNT Radio Theatre. Four 
subscription concerts; one out-of-town 
program. Subscription series soloists: 
Pierre Fournier, Nov. 20; Jean Carl- 
ion, Jan. 15; Vronsky and Babin, 
March 12; winners of Young Artist 
Auditions, May 7. 

Des Moines Civic Music Associa- 
tion, President: Mrs. J. Melvin Mar- 
tin. Manager: Sam Schloss. Execu- 
tive secretary: Mrs. Fred James, Jr., 
103 Lincoln Place Dr. KRNT Radio 
Theatre. Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 
23; Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 23; Ebe Stignani, Jan. 13; 
Leonard Pennario, Feb. 7; Minneapo- 
lis Symphony, March 6; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, March 27. 

KRNT Radio Theatre, Tenth and 
Pleasant. Manager: Duane C. Peter- 
son. Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 12; Marian Anderson, Jan. 23; 
Oscar Levant, March 3; Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, May 4. 

lowa Music Teachers Association, 
Drake College of Fine Arts. Presi- 
dent: Frank B. Jordan. All-American 
program with Iowa Music Teachers 
Association Orchestra, conducted by 
Alvin Edgar, and Ilza Niemack, vio- 
linist-composer, as soloist, in Univer- 
sity Auditorium, Oct. 23. Recital by 
Tossy Spivakovsky, in University 
Church of Christ, Oct. 24. 

lowa High School Music Associa- 
tion, KRNT Radio Theater. Chair- 
man; P. C. Lapham. Local Co-ordina- 
tion: Lorrain E. Watters. All Iowa 
High School Music Festival, Nov. 25 
and 26. Guest conductors: William 
Revelli (band), Joseph Wagner (or- 
chestra), and David Flotz (chorus). 

Sigma Alpha lota, 1447 57th St. 
President: Mrs. James C. Whinery. 
Hoyt Sherman Place. Josephine An- 
toine, Oct. 19. 

Drake University College of Fine 
Arts, Director: Frank B. Jordan. 
Faculty recitals. 

University Chorus. Director: Stan- 
ford Hulshizer. KRNT Radio Theat- 
er. Two performances of Handel’s 
Messiah, in December; Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, in the spring. 





Leo Kucinski, 
conductor, Sioux 
City Symphony 


Frank Noyes, con- 

ductor, Drake- 

Des Moines Sym- 
phony 


Drake Night of Opera. KRNT 
Radio Theater. Four performances 
of production to be announced, April 
13. 14, 15, and 16. 

Drake A Cappella Choir. Director: 
Stanford Hulshizer. University Audi- 
torium. Concert on May 28; tour 
through the central states, April 17 
through 25. 

Drake University Concert Band. 
Director: Harold Hines. Concert of 
ancient and modern music for wind 
instruments, in University Auditorium, 
March 5; concert of classical music in 
KRNT Radio Theater, March 26; 
tour through the central states, April 
17 through 21. 

Des Moines Municipal Band. Aus- 
pices: Musicians Union and Des 
Moines Civic Music Association. Con- 
ductor: Lorrain E. Watters. Six 
Sunday evening concerts during sum- 
mer. 

All-City Band and Orchestra Festi- 
val, Auspices: Des Moines Public 
Schools. Director: Lorrain E. Wat- 
ters. Tentative date for concert, May 


19, 


Sioux City 
By Brit DarpEen 


Sioux City Symphony, 404 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Conductor: Leo Kucinski. President: 
Wiley E. Mayne. Orpheum Theatre. 
Five Sunday afternoon subscription 
programs: John Creighton Murray, 
Oct. 23; Frederick and. Irene Jacobi, 
Nov. 20; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 
Sioux City Choral Association, March 
26. 

Sioux City Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 404 Commerce Bldg. President: 
Leo M. Hassenger. Orpheum Theatre. 
Nelson Eddy, Oct. 6; Jean Casadesus 
and symphony orchestra, Dec. 12; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Jan. 16; 
William Primrose and symphony or- 
chestra, Feb. 20; Mata and Hari, 
March 6; de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, 
March 20. 





For Next Season's Programs, 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSITIONS FOR YOUR REPERTOIRE 
catalog of MSS & published works available 
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Leo M. Hassen- 

ger, president, 

Sioux City Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 


Wiley E. Mayne, 
president, Sioux 
City Symphony 


Sioux City Choral Association, 
1001 S. Cornelia St. Director: Hal 
H. Buntley. President: Paul Snyder. 
One concert annually with symphony 
orchestra; other appearances. 

Monahan Post Band, 1221 Summit 
St. Auspices Monahan Post 64, 
American Legion. Conductor-manag- 
er: Leo Kucinski. Grandview Park 
Bandshell. Concerts each Sunday eve- 
ning during summer months; midweek 
concerts at city’s smaller parks. 

Morningside College Conservatory 
of Music, Morningside Ave. Director: 
Paul MacCollin. Annual three-day 
music festival with symphony orches- 
tra, choirs and soloists, in spring. 
Mid-winter two-week choir tour. 
Spring one-week band tour. Con- 
servatory faculty and student recitals 
throughout year. 


Council Bluffs 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 

For the second season the Western 
Iowa Civic Music Association will 
present a concert series here. The 
Moose Lodge brought the New York 
Civic Opera Company for the first 
opera performances in many years. 
The group, with a flourishing mem- 
bership of one hundred, has built up 
a fine following for its concerts and 
light opera performances. 

Western lowa Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 318 Sherman Ave. President : 
Albert J. Jensen. Broadway Metho- 
dist Church Auditorium. Frank Ed- 
winn, Marion Bell, Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Francine Falkon, Abba 
Bogin. 

Civic Music Group, 417 West 
Graham. Conductor: Richard E. Wal- 
ter. President: Alfred T. Neilsen. 
Strand Theatre. Two light operas and 
one concert: The Desert Song, Nov. 
24 and 25; Christmas concert; second 
light opera in the spring. 

Council Bluffs Moose Lodge, 121 
Bryant. Governor: Joseph Katelman. 
Moose Auditorium. New York Civic 
Opera Company in Carmen, Nov. 14, 


- 


and Madama Butterfly, Dec. 5 


Cedar Rapids 


By NapiIne SUBOTNIK 


Cedar Rapids Symphony, Auspices: 
Cedar Rapids Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Joseph H. 
Kitchin. President: Ambroz. 
Robert Weede benefit concert, Nov. 9; 
series of free concerts through the 
rest of season. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Paul S. Ray. The Revel- 
ers, Sept. 28; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 
19; Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, March 6; Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, date to be announced. 

Optimist Club, lowa Theatre. New 

York Civic Opera Corporation, pre- 
senting Carmen, Nov. 7. 

Memorial Coliseum, Boston Grand 
Opera Company in Carmen, Oct. 21, 
and La Traviata, Oct. 22. 


LOW A 


Davenport 


By Ina WicKHAM 


Harry John Brown, of Oak Park, 
Tl, has replaced Oscar W. Anderson 
as conductor of the Tri-City Sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr. Anderson re- 
signed last season after serving for 
twelve years. Twenty players from 
the Tri-Cities and vicinity have been 
added to the orchestra. Mr. Brown 
also plans to organize a civic or- 
chestra for non-professional and 
young people. 

Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Harry John 
Brown. President: John Burrows. 
Manager: Mrs. R. B. von Maur. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium. Five 
subscription concerts; three young 
people’s concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Frances Greer and Brian 
Sullivan, Oct. 30; Raya Garbousova, 
Dec. 4; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 29; 
Eva Gustavson, April 16. 

Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry C. 
Priester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theatre. Iva Kitchell, Oct. 
25; Thomas L. Thomas; Pittsburgh 
Symphony; Vienna Choir Boys; Ar- 
turo Michelangeli. 





Eleanor 


KNAPP 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Star Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Co. 
‘ “A young singer of 
top-drawer quality’”’ 
Detroit News. 
Per, Rep. Frank Chapman 
667 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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EDGERWOOD 


CONTRALTO ORATORIO — CONCERT 
*% “‘Admirable purity of tone, polished dic- 
tion—secure intonation—always the intelli- 


gent artist.’’ 
a Noel Straus, Y. Times 
Suite 78, 56 Seventh Ave., New York: N. Y. 








Carolyn—soprano tenor—Earle 


BLAKESLEE 


THE AMERICAN CONCERT DUO 
Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 
123 East 53rd Street, New York City 
HARRY CULBERTSON 
5501 So. Everett, Chicage, tl. 


BARRE HILL 


BARITONE 
American 
Conservatory 


Mgt.: Clarence E. Cramer 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Hortense L O V E 


Soprano 
“Her musical virtues are of a quality 
rare in this generation.” 

—Los Angeles Examiner 
CONCERT — RADIO — ORATORIO 
Repr.: Geo. Clark, 103 Manhattan Av., N.Y.C. 





























HAZEL 
HARRISON 
American Pianist 


pes 51 Now Booking 


: 0. L. Elfiott 
0028 Dibble St., N.W., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Portland, Maine 


By Otis C. WitutiaMs, Jr. 


The Community Concert Associa- 
tion sponsored a children’s concert 
for the first time this season, and the 
Portland Sunday Telegram started a 
weekly column covering local music 
activities. A committee, headed by 
Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, presi- 
dent of the Portland Symphony 
women’s committee and former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, has begun a concert 
series, Tanglewood Sunday After- 
noons, for the benefit of the fund to 
restore Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Little 
Red House at Tanglewood. 


Community Concert Series. Presi- 
dent: Edward F. Dana. Bidu Sayo, 
Oct. 12; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 18; 
Rochester Philharmonic, Dec. 9; 
Erica Morini, Jan. 16; Todd Duncan, 
Feb. 20. Special children’s concert by 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, Dec. 9 
(afternoon). 

Portiand Symphony. Conductor: 
Russell Ames Cook. President : Harold 
Lawrence. City Hall Auditorium. 
Three subscription programs with 
soloists. 

Student Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Portland Symphony. Conductor: Clin- 
ton W. Graffam Jr. City Hall Audi- 
torium. Two concerts. Soloist: Carol 
Eaton, pianist, Jan. 6. 


Center Concert Orchestra, Aus- 





NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Concert Division 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 
Includes for 1950-51 








LOUIS 


“Top notch 
violin playing” 
N. Y. World-Telegram 





HERTA 


GLAZ 


Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera 


ons DOREE 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 
Covent Garden Opera, London 
(4th Successive Season) 








ive 


Now On European Tour 
Opera — Concert — Radio 


GIULIO 


GARI 


Leading Tenor 
New York City Opera Co. 


STEVEN 


KENNEDY 


American Baritone 


MARION BELL 


SOPRANO 




















February, 1950 





Mrs. Guy Patter- Russell Ames 
son Gannett, Cook, conductor 
president, Port- of the Portland 


land Symphony 
women's commit- 
tee 


Symphony 


pices: Jewish Community Center. Con- 
ductor: Clinton W. Graffam, Jr. Three 
concerts. Soloist: Katherine Hatch 
Graffam, cellist, Nov. 20. 


Polyphonic Society. Director, Al- 

fred Brinkler. President: Beatrice P. 
Levisee. Christmas presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah, Cathedral Church 
of Saint Luke; spring concert, in 
State Street Parish House. 


Rossini Club. President: Marcia 
Merrill. Frye Hall. Fortnightly public 
recitals, November through April; 
three evening concerts. 


Tanglewood Sunday Afternoons. 
Auspices: local committee for benefit 
of Little Red House Fund, Tangle- 
wood, Chairman: Mrs. Guy Patterson 
Gannett. Giovanni Bagarotti, Oct. 23; 
Adele Addison, Nov. 6; May Craig, 
lecturer, date to be announced. 


Men's Singing Club. Howard Stev- 
ens. Frye Hall. Two concerts, solo- 
ists: Carol Eaton, pianist, Jan. 10; 
Carol Dudley, cellist, April 23. 


Women's Chorus. Director: Mrs. 
3ertrand Cobb. President: Marion 
3urns. State Street Parish House. 


Fall and spring concerts. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Portland, Me., Chapter. Dean: Maude 
H. Haines. City Hall Auditorium. 
Monthly organ concerts, co-sponsored 
by the Municipal Organ Department. 


Boston 


(Continued from page 356) 


Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Ave. Manager of Roland Hayes. Sup- 
plies artists to clubs, schools, and col- 
leges. 


A. H. Handley, Jolin Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Bidg., 
Berkeley St. Elsie Sears, Katharine 
Baxter, Evelyn Karp, Henry Heald, 
Nicolas Slonimsky, Helen Zoe Dun- 
can, Louise Scarabino, Frances Reilly 
and Barbara Marden, Jean Harper. 


Boston String Quartet, New Eng- 
land Conservatory. Recital Hall. Per- 
sonnel: Alfred Krips, Sheldon Roten- 
berg, Joseph de Pasquale, Alfred 
Zighera. Three concerts. 


Brookline Academy of Music and 
Art, 1658 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Executive director: M. Martin Kost- 
wick. Additions to faculty: Leonard 
Altman, David Kerne, Frederick 
Green. 


Cambridge Collegium Musicum. 
Sanders Theatre. Erwin Bodky, 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, and Iwan d’Ar- 
chambeau, assisted by various 
artists, in Bach Festival, Nov. 7, 18, 
and 21. 


Wellesley Concert Series. Aus- 
pices: Wellesley College. Manager: 
David Barnett. Alumnus Hall. Artur 
Rubinstein, Oct. 30; Dorothy Maynor, 
Nov. 16; London String Quartet, 


March 8; Raya Garbousova, April 26 


Cecilia Society, mixed chorus. 
Conductor: Alfred Nash Patterson. 


Apollo Club, male chorus. Conduc- 
tor: Alfred Nash Patterson. 


Boston Civic Symphony, 22 Medi- 
field St. Conductor: Paul Cherkassky. 
Assistant conductor: Kalman Novak. 
One concert in John Hancock Hall; 
two concerts in Jordan Hall. 


Providence 


(Continued from page 376) 


Auditorium and Churchill House. 
Four special programs: Beethoven 
Club of Woonsocket, Oct. 20; Christ- 
mas Musicale program; Howard Jar- 
ratt, tenor, Dec. 29; spring musicale, 
soloist to be announced, March 9; 
President’s Day, Bernard Leighton, 
pianist, April 29. Eleven regular 
programs. 

Chopin Club, 8 Angell Court. 
President: Mrs. Harold Libby. Froe- 
bel Hall, Plantations Auditorium, 
Churchill House. Guest Night, Helen 
Kwalwasser, violinist, Nov. 3; Valen- 
tine Musicale, soloists to be an- 
nounced, Feb. 12; Music of British 
Isles, March 16; President’s Day Mu- 
sicale (artist to be announced) May 
4. Regular monthly programs. 


Monday Morning Musical Club and 
Concert and Lecture Bureau, 63 
Washington St. President: Elsie 
Lovell Hankins. Manager: Mrs. Ross 
V. Hersey. Helen Wheelwright 
scholarship fund benefit recital: Man- 
tle Childe, pianist, Dec. 2. Regular 
monthly programs. 


Providence Chamber Music Society, 


30x 895. President: David L. Stack- 
house. Art Club. Four subscription 
programs. Mildred Pansy and Mil- 


lard Thomson, pianists and Martha 
McNay, violinist, Nov. 28; artists to 
be announced, Jan. 30; Wolfe Wolfin- 
son, violinist, March 27; artists to be 
announced, May 29. 


Rhode Island Conservatory, 280 
Washington St. Director: Maurice 
A. Lewis. Conservatory and St. 


Mary’s Seminary Auditorium. Facul- 
ty recital, Nov. 28; Jacqueline Bach- 
and, pianist, and Theresa Martin, 
coloratura soprano, Jan. 15; Aida, 
with Alice Prescod, Helen Bennett, 
Nicola Lanni, Cosimo Briganti, Jo- 
seph Paloyan and Paul Crank, 
March 8. 


Duluth 


(Continued from page 379) 


Byron Steele, chorus from University 
of Minnesota, Duluth branch, and 
Superior State College, in Verdi’s 
Requiem, April 28. Centennial con- 
cert soloist: Brandon Young South- 
worth. 

Matinee Musicale, Membership 
Club. President: Mrs. Philip F. Eck- 
man. Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
Evening artists series. Artists: Mrs. 
Jay Finkleson, Sept. 28; Jacob 
Lateiner, Oct. 21; Martial Singher, 
Jan. 17; London String Quartet, 
March 28. Weekly programs by mem- 
bers in the YWCA, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth branch, concert 
halls, and private homes. 


Duluth Women's Institute, 424 \\. 


First St. Auspices: Duluth . Herald 
and News-Tribune. Chairman: Mrs. 
Gordon Butler. Duluth Armory. 


Amparo Iturbi, Sept. 30; Burl Ives, 


Dec. 8; Frances Yeend and Igor 
Gorin, May 11. 
Winter Theatre, 1200 Fidelity 


Bldg. Manager: Jay Lurye. Duluth 
Armory. Conrad Thibault and Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Oct. 22; Victor Borge, 
Nov. 25; Morley and Gearhart, Feb. 
4; The Southernaires, March 12; 
James Melton, May 4; Paul White- 
man and his orchestra, date to be an- 
nounced. 





NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Concert Division 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 
Includes for 1950-51 








MACK HARRELL 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 





wax DICKENSON 


Coloratura Soprano 
CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 





ELLABELLE 





DAVIS 





MARY 


HENDERSON 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 





WINIFRED HEIDT 


Contralto 
CONCERT - OPERA - 





oun SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Ass'n 





DOROTHY 


WARENSKJOLD 


Lyric Soprano 





JOAN 


HAMMOND 


Soprano 





Josef 


MARAIS and MIRANDA 


BALLADEERS 





FRANCINE Fa 


FALKON 


Contralto 








PHILIP 


KINSMAN 


Bass-Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
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Richmond 


By ExtsE Moopy 


William Haaker, conductor of the 
Virginia Orchestra, has organized the 
Richmond Symphony, which will give 
four programs in its first season. 

Civic Musical Association, John 
Marshall Hotel. Manager: Michaux 
Moody. Mosque Auditorium. Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 17 and Jan. 23; Rudolf 
Serkin, Oct. 13; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Dec. 7; Leonard 
Warren, Jan. 10; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 
28; Robert Shaw Chorale, March 27. 
Extra concerts: Burl Ives, Oct. 10; 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Nov. 9; Nelson 
Eddy, Nov. 16; Oscar Levant, Jan. 
16; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 11; Margaret Truman, Feb. 2; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 20. 

Musician's Club of Richmond, 1812 
Park Ave. President: Mrs. J. Morri- 
son Hutcheson. WRVA_ Theatre. 
Polyna Stoska, Oct. 3; Irene Marik, 
Nov. 22; Byron Janis, Dec. 13; Vron- 
sky and Babin, Feb. 7; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, April 11. 

Richmond Woman's Club, 211 E. 
Franklin St. Chairman: Mrs. Aubin 
K. Parker. Woman’s Club Auditor- 
ium. Joseph Battista, Nov. 21; Man- 
nes Trio, March. 6; English Duo, 
April 17. 

Richmond Symphony, P. O. Box 
677. Conductor: William Haaker. 
President: Frank Wendt. Manager: 
Joseph Eanes. Mosque Civic Audi- 
torium. Four programs. Soloists: 
Luigi Silva, Feb. 9; Amparo Iturbi, 
March 29, 

Virginia Orchestra, P. O. Box 677. 
Conductor: William Haaker. Manag- 
er: G. S. Parrish. Thirty-five con- 
certs throughout Virginia. 

Tuckahoe Woman's Club, Chair- 
man: Mrs. Michaux Moody. West- 
hampton Theatre. Michael Rhodes, 
baritone, Nov. 9; Richard Farrell, 
pianist, March 8. 

Ginter Park Woman's Club, Chair- 
man: Mrs. Binford Walford. Gint- 
er Park Community House. Irene 
Rosenberg, Oct. 12; Anne Bollinger, 
Nov. 30; Mary Davenport, Feb. 15. 
Extra program in spring. 

Thomas Jefferson Woman's Club. 
Chairman: Mrs. Bright Anderson. 
WRNL Radio Theatre. Aristo Quar- 
-. Oct. 18; Mary Henderson, March 

Powell Lecture Series, Manager: 
Vera Palmer. Eight lecture-recitals 
by the composer-pianist, John Powell. 


Richmond Professional Institute 
Philharmonic. Conductor: William 
Yarborough. Eight weekly broad- 


casts on station WRVA. 


_ Virginia Record Shop. Mosque Au- 
ditorium. Arthur Rubinstein, Feb. 6. 
Richmond Opera Group, Director: 
Mabel Maxon Stradling. Handel’s 
Messiah, in Mosque Auditorium, Dec. 
6; The Three Musketeers, five per- 
formances beginning March 21. 
Richmond Choral Society, Direc- 
tor: Alton Howell. President: Wen- 
dell Powell. Thomas Jefferson High 
School Auditorium. Christmas pro- 





William Haaker, 
conductor of the 
Richmond Sym- 


Michaux Moody, 
manager, _Rich- 
mond Civic 


Musical Associa- phony 

tion 
gram, Dec. 12; Brahms’ Requiem, 
May 29. 

American Guild of Organists. 
First Baptist Church. Virgil Fox, 
March 16. 

Five church choirs. Westminster 
Choir, Nov. 15. 


Norfolk 


By Grace S. FEREBEE 


The Norfolk Symphony and the 
Norfolk Civic Chorus have been com- 
bined under one management, the 
newly formed Norfolk Symphony and 
Choral Association, since both groups 
are now directed by Edgar Schenk- 
man. In an effort to foster good 
church music, organists, choir direc- 


VIRGINIA 


Edgar Schenk. 

man, conductor 

of the Norfolk 
Symphony 





tors, singers, and ministers formed a 
Federation of Church Musicians, last 
June. It will conduct monthly meet- 
ings and sponsor a choir clinic in 
June. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Robert D. Ruffin. 
Center Theatre. Elena Nikolaidi, Oct. 
26; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 29; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 16; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 28. 

Wiiliam and Mary Concert Series. 
President: Lewis W. Webb, Jr. Man- 
ager: Cornelia Grahn Hancock. Cen- 
ter Theatre. Arthur Rubinstein, Oct. 
11; Joan Hammond, Nov. 2; Brian 
Sullivan, Dec. 14; Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, Seymour Lipkin, soloist, Feb. 
11; Viennese Ballet Ensemble, March 
10. 


Norfolk Symphony, Auspices: Nor- 
folk Symphony and Choral Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Edgar Schenkman. 
President: John Twohy, 2nd. Man- 
ager: Franklin P. Rountrey. Center 
Theatre. Four programs, three with 
soloists. Norfolk Arena. Two pro- 
grams with Norfolk Civic Chorus. 
Appearances in Charlotteville, Va. 


Norfolk Civic Chorus, Auspices: 
Norfolk Symphony and Choral Asso- 
ciation. Director: Edgar Schenkman. 
Tour appearance with Norfolk Sym- 
phony. 

Feldman Chamber Music Series. 
President: Robert D. Ruffin. Taylor 
School Auditorium. Four programs. 

Norfolk Scciety of Arts Series. 
Chairman: Mrs. S. H. Ferebee. 
Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. Five programs. 

Other events. New York Civic 
Opera Company, Center Theatre, Sept. 
26. Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Arena, Dec. 11; de Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Center Theatre, Jan. 
10; Juilliard String Quartet, in Jan- 
uary. 

Festival of Church Music, Aus- 
pices: Federation of Church Musi- 
cians. Ghent Methodist Church. Presi- 
dent: D. DeWitt Wasson. Monthly 
meetings: Choir clinic, June 5 to 9; 
concert, June 9 








Wilmington, Delaware 


By Mary E.izaBetH Power 


Wilmington Community Concerts 
Series, Auspices: Wilmington Com- 
munity Concerts Association. Presi- 
dent: Harold W. Elley. Playhouse. 
Four concerts: Elena Nikolaidi, Oct. 
17; William Primrose, Dec. 13; Mia 
Slavenska and Ballet Variante, Jan. 
17; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 28. 

Delaware Philharmonic Symphony, 
P. O. Box 1704. Auspices: Delaware 
Philharmonic Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: Jay Blackton. President: 
Lieut. Gov. Alexis I. duPont Bayard. 
Playhouse. Three fall concerts; 
later dates to be announced. Mischa 
Mischakoff, Oct. 24; Nov. 28; Wil- 
mington Cappella Club, Frederick W. 
Wyatt, conductor, Dec. 12. 


Wilmington Symphony, P. O. Box 
1870. Auspices: Wilmington Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Harry E. 
Stausebach. President: Howard H. 
Mills. Manager: George G. Stiegler. 
Playhouse. Three concerts: Nov. 20; 
Feb. 26; May 7. 

Wilmington Opera Singers, Di 
Sabatino Bldg., 9th and Orange Sts. 
Auspices: Wilmington Opera Society. 
Conductor: Herbert Fiss. President: 
Meredith Ballard. Playhouse. Faust, 
Feb. 10 and 11. 


Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
Music Committee, Delaware Art 

















SSHENANDOAH 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DAYTON, VIRGINIA 
In the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


DEGREES: B.MUS. and B.MUS. EDUCATION 
L. P. Hill, President 








— 








Jay Blackton, 
conductor, Dela- 
ware Philharmon- 
ic Symphony 
Wilmington 





Center, Park Drive and Woodlawn 
Ave. Chairman: Harland A. Car- 
penter. Art Center. Six free con- 
certs: Michael Rhodes, baritone, Nov. 
10; Theodore Paxson, pianist, Dec. 6; 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, Jan. 12; 
Randolph Singers, Feb. 20; Society 
of Ancient Instruments, two pro- 
grams, dates to be announced. 

Orpheus Club, 1685 Concord Pike, 
Deerhurst. Concert manager: : 
Kitchelt, Jr. Director: JI.ewis W. 
Grubb. President: Ernest E. Jackson. 
Playhouse; Longwood Gardens Thea- 
tre, Kennett Square, Penna.; Mitchell 
Hall, University of Delaware, New- 
ark. Three concerts: Jan. 11; in 
Mitchell Hall; Jan. 23, in the Play- 
house; spring program in Longwood 
Gardens. 

Cappella Club. "Director: Frederick 


yatt. Playhouse; Longwood 
Gardens. Concert with Delaware 
Philharmonic Symphony, Dec. 12; 


Messiah, in Grace Methodist Church, 
Dec. 18; spring concert in Longwood 
Gardens. 

Ardensingers, Arden, Del. Direc- 
tor: Harold Johnson. President: 
Alan Oemler. Guild Hall. The 
Mikado, in the spring. 

DuPont Company Chorus, DuPont 
Bldg., 10th and Market Sts. Direc- 
tor: Frank J. Clark. Two concerts: 
annual company Christmas broadcast, 
Dec. 20; spring concert in Longwood 
Gardens. 

Brandywiners, Ltd., Di Sabatino 
Bidg., 9th and Orange St. Director: 


Frederick W. Wyatt. President: 
John T. Martin. Operetta, in Long- 
wood Gardens, in August. 


Interpreters. Director: Donald 
Holmes. Manager: Howard Galloway. 








PAULINE 


NESSI 


Contralto 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1950-51 
“|. . a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emotion. . .” 
N. Y. Times, December 13, 1948 
“. . . her voice is deep and powerful and its 
natural timbre is extremely warn...” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, December 13, 1948 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE TRAINING 


AND INTERPRETATION 
For appointment ‘Phone RI 9-5254 














JAMES M. 


TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


316 W. 79th St., N.Y. C. TR 7-7048 








DR. MAX CUSHING 


SINGING TEACHER 
AND COACH 


Studio 5A: 18 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: PL 7-8710 








CARLO 


MENOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City Cl. 7-5973 








MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 


CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS is 
PRINCIPLES OF MAIER TECHNIC 


18 Pi Sone ow Vet te ¥. 
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Lexington 


By Cuaries G. DickEeRsSON 


Central Kentucky Community Con- 
cert Association, -. Main St. Presi- 
dent: Chester A. Travelstead. Henry 
Clay High School Auditorium. Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, Dec. 5; Byron Jan- 
is, Jan. 4; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 20; 
Jussi Bjoerling, March 2 

University of Kentucky Sym 
Sag ed of Kentucky. Conductor: 

. Edwin E. Stein. President: Her- 
on L. Donovan. Manager: Edwin E. 
Stein. Memorial Hall. Three pro- 
grams. Fifteen programs on Univer- 
sity campus, open free to the public. 

Central Kentucky Youth Symphony, 
Hamilton Hall, 451 North Broadway. 
Auspices: Central Kentucky Youth 
Music Society. Conductor: Howard 
Pence. President: Dr. Thornton Scott. 
Three to five concerts. 


hony, 


Louisville 
(Continued from page 378) 


Columbia Auditorium. Three con- 
certs. Free Christmas presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah; Bach festival, 
Hugh Ross, guest conductor, April 21 
and 22. 

Community Concerts, Baldwin 
Piano Company, 306 W. Broadway. 
Manager: William G. Meyer. Memor- 
ial Auditorium. Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Nov. 26; Cloe Elmo, 
Jan. 25; Jussi Bjoerling, March 4, and 
Sigi W eissenberg, March 21 . 


University of Louisville Chamber 


Jack Vey fares & LG e 


West 42nd Stre 





Special Attractions 





The ORIGINAL 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
AND DANCERS 


Serge Jaroff, Director 





KROLL QUARTET 
William Kroll, Violin 
Louis Graeler, Violin 
Nathan Gordon, Viola 
Avron Twerdowsky, ‘Cello 





GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
& RAMON VINAY 


in Joint Recital 


SUJATA & 
ASOKA 


Sensational Dancers 
of India and Tibet 


VILLA LOBOS 


Famous Brazilian 
Conductor 
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KENTUCKY 


Music Society, Playhouse Auditori- 
um. Hungarian String Quartet, Nov. 
11; Louisville Quartet, Jan. 14; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Feb. 10; New York 
Piano Quartet, April 15. 

Artist Series, Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany, 306 W. Broadway. Manager: 
J. Herman Thuman. Memorial Audi- 
torium. Mariemma and her Ensemble, 
Nov. 18; Thomas L. Thomas, Dec. 6; 
Ebe Stignani, Jan. 6, Lauritz Melchior, 
Jan. 11; Alexander Brailowsky, 
March 2. 

Louisville Symphony, 729 S. 2nd 
St. Auspices: YMHA. Conducctor: 
Joseph Horvath. Manager: Morris 
Simon. YMHA Auditorium. Three 
free concerts. 

Little Theatre of Dance Arts, Nor- 
ton Bldg. Auspices: Lilias Courtney 
Ballet School. Memorial Auditorium. 
Two programs and children’s recital. 

Meyer Concerts, Baldwin Piano 
Company, 306 W. Broadway. Aus- 
pices: William G. Meyer. Memorial 
Auditorium. Trapp Family Singers, 
Dec. 3; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 26 and 27. Other programs to be 
announced. 


Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary Music Department, Fanny S. 
Heck Memorial Chapel and Norton 
Hall Chapel. Programs by the Semin- 
ary Choral Group, faculty members, 
local and visiting groups. Five chor- 
al vesper services. Mary Lou Frenz, 
contralto, Nov. 21; Dorothy Hartsell, 
pianist, ‘Jan. 16; Hugh McElrath, 
baritone, Jan. 30. 

University of Louisville School of 
Music. Gardencourt Auditorium. 
Theodore Ullman, pianist, Oct. 2; 
Thomas Brockman, pianist, Nov. 27 
Marion Bell, soprano, Nov. 28; Grace 
Whitney, cellist, Dec. 11; Benjamin 
Owen, pianist, Jan. 11; Martha Gra- 
ham Hill, soprano, Feb. 26; Fletcher 
Smith, baritone, March 19; Martha 
Ferguson, pianist, April 17; contem- 
porary music festival, May 19, 20 and 
21. 

Louisville A Cappella Choir, Bald- 
win Piano Company, 306 W. Broad- 
way. Directors: Edward H. Clark and 
Toby Durst. One concert. Production 
of Iolanthe, Nov. 14 and 15, at Wom- 
ans Club Auditorium. 








Baltimore 


(Continued from page 361) 


Jacques Thibaud, Jan. 13; Pierre Ber- 
nac and Francis Poulenc, Jan. 20. 

Faculty Recital Series: Erno 
Balogh, Jan. 27; Walter Baker, Feb. 
3; Austin Conradi, Feb. 10; William 
Kroll and George Silfies, Feb. 17; 
Pasquale Tallarico, Feb. 24; Richard 
Ross, March 3; Alexander Sklarev- 
ski, March 10; Tatjana Gontschar- 
owa, March 24. 

Student organizations: Peabody 
Chorus and Madrigal Group, Ifor 
Jones, conductor; Peabody Orchestra, 
Ilya Schkolnik, conductor; Opera 
Class, Ernest Lert, director, and Le- 
Roy Evans, coach; Peabody Band, 
Corwin Taylor, conductor. 


Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 N. 
Charles St. Director: Lillian Powell 
Bonney. Cadoa Hall. Mary Lida 
Bowen, Oct. 12; Perry O’Neil, Oct. 
2 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. Lyric Theatre. Five perform- 
ances: Carmen, Oct. 14; Pagliacci 
and Cavalleria Rusticana, Nov. 15; Il 
Trovatore, Dec. 16; La Traviata, Jan. 
6; The Barber of Seville, Jan. 27. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. Lyric Thea- 
tre. Six concerts. Soloists: Robert 
Casadesus, Nov. 23; Eleanor Steber, 
Dec. 28; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 25; 
William Kapell, March 22. 

National Symphony. Lyric Thea- 
tre. Nine concerts. Soloists: Yehudi 
Menuhin, Oct. 25; Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, guest conductor, Nov. 8; Leonard 
Warren, Nov. 29; George Szell, guest 
conductor, Dec. i3; Earl W ild, Dec. 
2/: Isaac Stern, Jan. 10; Ernest 
Ansermet, guest conductor, "Jan. 31; 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 28; Dimitri 
aaa guest conductor, March 

’ Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with 
National Symphony. Lyric Theatre. 
Two performances, Feb. 13 and 14. 


Lyric Theatre, Manager: Fred- 
erick R. Huber. Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Two performances, March 
14 and 15. 


Mary E. Sampson Management, 
101 w Monument St. Candon Hall. 
Eleanor Brownell and Richard Brown- 
ing, Oct. 17; Helen Alford and EI- 
mer Burgess, Nov. 21; André de 
Ribaupierre and Jacqueline Blancard, 
Dec. 5; Thelma Viol and Frederick 
Petrich, Feb. 19. 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Charles 
and 3lst Sts. Director: Adelyn D. 
Breeskin. Ruth St. Denis and Ted 


Shawn, Nov. 11; Bach Aria Group, 
Nov. 22; Ralph Kirkpatrick and Al- 
exander Schneider, April 26; Albeneri 
Trio; Juilliard Quartet. 

Baltimore Music Club, President: 
Mrs. Frank A. Shallenberger. Var- 
ious recital halls. Jean Geis, Oct. 22; 
Wilbur Isaacs, Nov. 7; William Wat- 
kins, Feb. 27; Rosalind Nadell, April 
29. Also fortnightly concerts by club 
artists. Annual contest for appear- 
ances with Baltimore Symphony and 
in a debut recital. 


Four Concert Bands. 402 City Hall 
Auspices: Bureau of Music of the 
Department of Recreation and Parks, 
City of Baltimore. Superintendent Earl 
F. Forman. Conductors: Park Band 
No. 1, Gerald Eyth; Park Band No. 
2, Charles E. Gwynn; Municipal Band 
No. 1, William S. Hart, Jr. Munici- 
pal Band No. 2, Harrison Dodd. Free 
summer concerts in city parks and 
squares. 


Baltimore Music Teachers Asso- 


ciation, President: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rowland Davis. Sponsors recitals, 
two educational programs, two con- 


certs. 


Brown Memorial Church Choir, 
1316 Park Ave. Organist and Direc- 
tor: Richard Ross. Series of monthly 
organ recitals. Solists: David Craig- 
head, Nov. 13; Richard Ross, Dec. 4; 
Donald McDorman, Jan. 8; Edgar 
Hilliar, Feb. 12; Jeryl Powell, March 
5; Richard Ross, April 2; Rolande 
Falcinelli, May 7. Alternating series 
of cantatas and oratorios by the 
church Choir. 


The Handel Choir. Director: James 
W. Lewis. Sir Thomas Beecham in 
a lecture on Handel’s Messiah, Cadoa 
Hall, Nov. 17. Excerpts from Mes- 
siah, Grace and St. Peter’s Churches, 
Dec. 11 and 12. Uncut performance of 
Messiah, with orchestra, Lyric The- 
atre, May 7 


Baltimore and Ohio Men's Glee 
Club, Director: James Alan Dash. 
Appears with Baltimore Symphony, 
Feb. 19. Spring concert in Lyric 
Theatre. 


Paris Critics Give 
Accolade to Balanchine 


Paris. — George Balanchine - was 
awarded the 1949 Grand Prix for 
choreography by the Paris Cercle des 
Journalistes Critiques de la Danse. 
The organization includes Dinah Mas- 
sie and MM. Divoire, Brillant Beau- 
du, Calvel, Garnier, Rollot, Lorentz, 
Linval, Wornod, Gayer, Tugal, and 
Reyna. 











Sak Mdems & Ger 


| West 42nd Str 


HELEN ALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt | 





EUGENE = CONLEY > | 


| 

"One of the greatest tenors | 
we have ever heard." 

eetrapelien Gpere Association 





PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





SAMSON FRANCOIS 


"Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 
"Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald | Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 








marjone LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 


soprano. Sir Thomas Beecham 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist.” Denver Post, 1949 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song." 


EUNICE PODIS 


“Audience gave breathless at- 
tention to her beautiful piano 
playing . . . a thrilling excite- 
ment." 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 1949 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


"His piano recital was a 
thorough musical experience 
. . . achieved the level of the 
finest artistry.” 

N. Y. Journal American, 1949 

















YI-KWE! SZE 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist." NW. Y, Herald Tribune, 1949 


rerruccio TAGLIAVINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 
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Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Hill Auditorium, center of Ann Ar- 
bor’s musical activity, was completely 
redecorated before the beginning of 
the season. 


University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President: 
Charles A. Sink. Hill Auditorium. 
Regular series: Artur Rubinstein, 
Oct. 4; Vienna Choir Boys, Oct. 15; 
3oston Symphony, Oct. 23; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 6; Italo Tajo, Nov. 
16; Risé Stevens, Dec. 5; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Jan. 17; Myra Hess, Feb. 
17; Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 23; 
Zino Francescatti, March 20. Extra 
series: Nelson Eddy, Oct. 9; Boston 
Symphony, Oct. 25; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Nov. 22; Carroll Glenn and Eu- 
gene List, Jan. 6; Chicago Symphony, 
March 12. 

Annual Messiah performances. Chor- 
al Union: Lester McCoy, conductor. 
Soloists: Chloe Owen, Anna Kaskas, 
David Lloyd, Oscar Natzka. Dec. 10 
and 11. 

May Festival. Six concerts: May 
4, 5, 6, and 7. Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Choral Union: Thor Johnson, guest 
conductor; Lester McCoy, associate 
conductor. Festival Youth Chorus: 
Marguerite Hood, conductor. Singers 


WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. 


113 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Presents 
aA EE 
ititihoes Viilouts 


Contralto 


“Anne Bollinger 


Soprano 


‘Karin Branzell 
Contralto 


Andrew Gainey 
Baritone 


Conchita Gaston 
Mezzo-Soprano 


“Adele Leigh 


Lyric Soprano 


iivailieme Aa ehs 
Dramatic Soprano 


eerititce we wile 
Soprane 


tito itoint. 
Bass: Baritone 
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Dramatic Soprano 


SUFiat am itiueliy 


ON tiga iae 


“Shirley Russell 
Lyric Soprano 


aVitiiesi me *ibits 


Baritone 


*Metropolitan Opers Assn. 
**Covent Garden, London 
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Charles A. Sink, Earl V. Moore, 
president, Uni- dean, University 


versity of Michi- 
gan Musical So- 
ciety, Ann Arbor 


of Michigan 
School of Music, 
Ann Arbor 


from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Instrumental soloists. 

Chamber Music Festival. Rackham 
Hall. ae String Quartet, Jan. 
13, 14, and 1 


University - ooo School of 
Music Dean: oore. Secre- 
tary: Otto J. ee ahl. Concerts pre- 
sented by university organizations: 
University of Michigan Band, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, conductor ; University 
Symphony, Wayne Dunlap, conductor ; 
University Choral Union, Lester Mc- 
Coy, conductor; Men’s Glee Club, 
Philip’ Duey, conductor; Women’s 
Glee Club, Marguerite Hood, con- 
ductor; Chapel Choir, Maynard Klein, 
conductor; String Orchestra, Gilbert 
Ross, conductor; Little Symphony; 
Michigan Singers; Tudor Singers; 
Arts Chorale; Collegium Musicum. 

Recitals are given by members of 
the faculty and student body. Operas 
and musical plays are produced in col- 
laboration with the drama department. 
The university sponsors a midwestern 
conference on vocal and instrumental 
music, a summer clinic, and summer 
sessions at Ann Arbor and at the Na- 
tional Music Camp, at Interlochen, 
Mich. 


Flint 


By BertHa KNISsELY 


Raymond Gerkowski, of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, has succeeded William 
W. Norton as head of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, which Mr. 
Norton organized 28 years ago and 
has directed ever since. The associa- 
tion co-ordinates all amateur musical 
activities in Flint. 

St. Cecilia Community Concert 
Association, 2036 Milbourne. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Leo E. Gorbutt. Concert 
chairman: Mrs. Harry Winegarden. 
Palace Theatre, William Kapell, Nov. 
22; Bartlett and Robertson, Jan. 23; 
Bidu Sayao, March 1; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, April 12. 


St. Cecilia Society. President: 
Mrs. Leo E. Gorbutt. One profes- 
sional concert for members and two 
for the public; bimonthly programs 
by members. Virgil Fox, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Dec. 7; Christmas 
concert with St. Cecilia Chorus, di- 
rected by Mrs. William W. Norton, 
Dec. 12; Oscar Levant, Feb. 9; 
Joseph Evans, pianist, Jan. 16; Len- 
ten Evensong, March 19; student day 
program by members of Junior St. 
Cecilia and Student Musical, April 28. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Executive director 
and conductor: Raymond Gerkowski. 
Central High School Auditorium. 
Three programs and one youth con- 
cert by Flint Symphony. Soloists: 
Leonore La Riviere, soprano, Arthur 
McCombie, guest conductor, Dec. 4; 
John Christiansen, pianist, Walter 
Unterberg, guest conductor, March 
26; Steward Rawson, guest conduc- 
tor, April 30. 

Flint Symphony and Flint Choral 
Union. IMA Auditorium. Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 18. Soloists: Elizabeth 
Ann Murr, Marie Watts, Leonore La 


Riviere, Lillian Cronenwalt, Alice W. 
Smith, F. Edgar Gosney; Loren W. 
Rockafellow, Wayne Whipple, W. 
Vernon Syring, and Wilburn Legree. 

Flint Civic Opera, Manager. Fred 
McKitrick. IMA Auditorium. La 
Traviata, in English, Feb. 21. 
Singers: Virginia Lantz Lutterbie, 
Vivian Tripp Wheeland, Lois Wells 
Lukes, Fred McKitrick, W. Vernon 
Syring, Robert Lutterbie, Dr. George 
B. Sutton and Leonard Curnow. 

First Council Choir, Auspices: 
Flint Council of Church Women. Di- 
rector: Mrs. E. H. Longman. Christ- 
mas concert, Dec. 4; spring concert. 

Eddy Male Chorus. Director: 
Clarence Eddy. Central High School 
Auditorium. Easter concert. 


Norton Male Chorus. Director: 


William W. Norton. Central High’ 


School Auditorium.’ One concert. 

Chevrolet-Flint Male Chorus, Di- 
rector: Winifred Andrews Dunning. 
Central Christian Church, Spring 
concert. 

Part-Song Club. Director: James 
Palmer. Concerts throughout the year 
in outlying towns. 

Flint Concert Band. Conductor: 
Garret E. Ebmeyer. Central High 
School Auditorium. Four concerts 
beginning Nov. 20. 

AC Spark Plug Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. Includes concert band, 
ladies’ chorus, male choir, and choral 
club. IMA _ Auditorium. Concerts, 
Nov. 27 and Easter. Soloists: Jean 
Thalner, Jacqueline Murghy, and 
Verna Edwards. 


Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 


Mrs. V. E. LeRoy, for fifteen years 
concert executive of the Community 
Concert Association, has resigned to 
join Community Concerts at a metro- 
politan office. Mrs. Malcolm F. De- 
nise replaces Mrs. LeRoy temporarily. 

Lansing Symphony, Auspices: 
Lansing Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Romeo Tata. President: 
Mrs. Harold S. Cole. Program man- 
ager: Arthur S. Luedders. Prudden 
Auditorium and Eastern Auditorium. 
Four subscription programs and three 
children’s concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Jerome Hines, Oct. 18; Gold 
and Fizdale, Dec. 6; Ann Ayars, Feb. 
14; Carlos Salzedo, April 18. 

Community Concerts Association. 
Auspices: Matinee Musicale. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Forrest Musselman. Act- 
ing concert executive: Mrs. Malcolm 
F. Denise. Prudden Auditorium. 
Eileen Farrell, Oct. 21; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Dec. 12; Sigi Weissenberg, 
Jan. 17; Marina Svetlova, Jan. 3; 
Set Svanholm, March 2. 

Michigan State College Concert- 
Lecture Series. Manager: E. C. 
Crowe. College Auditorium. Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 5 
and 6; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Oct. 11 and 12; Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 24; Nelson Eddy, Oct. 25; 
Cleveland Symphony, Nov. ri Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet, Nov. 21 and 23; 
Myra Hess, Feb. 28; Jascha Heifetz, 
March 6; Vladimir Horowitz, 
March 9. 

Michigan State College Music De- 
partment Series. Manager: Roy 
Underwood. Music Auditorium. Fer- 
nando Germani, (in Peoples Church, 
co-sponsored by the Lansing chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists), 
Oct. 25; Benjamin Britten and Peter 
Pears, Nov. 15; Budapest String 
Quartet, Jan. 16; Suzanne Bloch, Feb. 
10; Curt Janssen, March 7; Isaac 
Stern, March 31. 

Orpheus Club. Male Chorus. Di- 





Romeo Tata, con- 
ductor, Lansing selman, presi- 


Mrs. Forrest Mus- 

Symphony dent, Community 

Concerts, Lans- 
ing 


rector: David Machtel. Eastern Au- 
ditorium. Spring concert. Appearances 
at civic functions. 

Apollo Club. Male Chorus Di- 
rector: W. R. McIntire. Eastern Au- 
ditorium. Spring concert. Appearances 
at civic functions. 

Lansing Choralettes. Director: 
Dorothy Acevedo. Two concerts. Ap- 
pearances at civic functions. 


Kalamazoo 


(Continued from page 380) 
Dec. 16 and April 18. 
town concerts. 

Kalamazoo Choral Society. Con- 
ductor: Mrs. Henry Ford, Jr. Busi- 
ness Manager: Mrs. Miles Logan. 
Civic Auditorium. Christmas concert, 
Dec. 14; spring concert. 

May Festival. Auspices: Western 
Michigan College. Conductor: Harry 
Robert Wilson. Central High School 
Auditorium. Chorus of 1,500 high 
school students, May 6. 


LILY DJANEL 


Soprano 


Paris Opera, Metropolitan Opera, LaSeala, Milan 
for U.8.A.:M. DePace, RKO Bidg., N.Y.20, N.Y. 
for Europe: F. Herowitz, Salle Gaveau, Paris, Fr. 


Six out-of- 











EVA DELUCA 


Lyric Soprano 
“A young singer of recognized talents." 
—Schloss, Phila. Inquirer 


Per. Repr.: Arnold Pisani 
119 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 19 

















EVA 
LIKOVA 


Sopranec 
“captivated the audience .. . 
clear, secure hi h notes of un- 
usual quality.’ arriett Johnson, 

Post. 
CONCERT—OPERA—RADIO 
7. Rep.: Milton Seaman 

17 John St., N. Y. C. 








kelen PHILLIPS 


Soprano 
**Voloe ds pure and consistent 
—warm and rich in lower 
registers, sweet and true at 
the top — imagination and 
taste." — R. P., New York 
Times, Mar. 16/48. 





Mgt.: Henry Colbert, 15 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 








MARY 


BOTHWELL 


Soprano 
Mxol. Mgt. : Annie Friedberg, 251 W. 57th St., N. ¥.19 
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James P. Robert- 


F. H. Harvey, 


president of the son, conductor, 
Civic Music As- Springfield Civic 
sociation Symphony 


Springfield 
By Lucite Morris Upton 


James P. Robertson, organizer and 
conductor of the Springfield Civic 
Symphony, has been named director 
of the orchestra department at Wichi- 
ta University, in Kansas. He con- 
tinues to conduct here, however, as- 
sisted by David Blumenthal, associate 
conductor. 


Springfield Civic Symphony, Aus- 
pices: Springfield Civic Symphony 
Association. Conductor: James P. 
Robertson. President: Lee Hoover. 
Manager: Charles Lloyd. Senior 
High School Auditorium. Five sub- 
scription and one extra program. 
Subscription series soloists: Rose 
Bannerman, Oct. 25; Gyorgy Sandor, 
Dec. 13; James Pease, Jan. 10; Wil- 
liam Primrose, Feb. 7. Extra con- 
cert: Annamary Dickey, Winifred 
Heckman, Stephen Douglas, and 
Thomas Hayward, in Rogers and 
Hammerstein program, at Drury Col- 
lege, Nov. 2. 


Civic Music Association. 
dent: F. H. Harvey. 
School Auditorium. Jerome Hines, 
Nov. 16; Gold and Fizdale, Dec. 16; 
Francine Falkon, Feb. 27; Benno and 
Sylvia Rabinof, April 29. 

Community Teachers Association 
Lecture and Entertainment Series. 


Presi- 
Senior High 





For the convenience of 


LIBRARIES 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


is now available on 


MICROFILM 


For information, address: 
Musical —— 


113 W. 57th + anh . ¥. 19 ; 
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CALDICOTT 


Tenor 
¢ i PHIL AGEL PS LA a 
OPE COMPAN 






- 

f “Such a che has a been 

heard in these parts for a long 

time. He produced high C's 

with ease and clarity of tone.’’ 
114 Hamilton Rd 
Hempstead, N. Y 








LILLY 


WINDSOR 


; Lyric Soprano 
- “Rising star on the American 
seene’’ 


-—— OPERA, 


Vincent Attractions. 
119 West * oth St., “i. " c. 
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CYNTHIA 


OTIS 


Harpist 


Mgt. National Music boneee 
130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Jay L. Franklyn Weddle, 
Wilder, manager, conductor of the 
Great Artist Independence 


Series, Joplin Symphony 


Chairman: Carl F. Thompson. Senior 
High School Auditorium. Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Oct. 26; Marina Svet- 
lova, Feb. 10; Grace Castagnetta, 
March 22. 

Mrs, Jay L, Wilder Management. 
Shrine Mosque. High Button Shoes, 
Dec. 17; Oklahoma, Feb. 27 and 28, 


Springfield Musical Club, 838 E. 
Walnut. Auspices: National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. President: Mrs. 
Harvey H. Webb. Sorosis House 
Semi-monthly programs. 


Joplin 


Great Artist Series, Box 686. Man- 
ager: Mrs. Jay L. Wilder. Memorial 
Auditorium. Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, No. 20; Artur Ru- 
binstein, Nov. 29; Marian Anderson, 
March 5; Jan Peerce, April 18. 

Music Department, Joplin Public 
Schools. Supervisor of music: 
Frank Coulter. Three concerts by 
high school orchestra and chorus, 
Jan. 5 and 27, and Feb. 17. Spring 
festival, March 13 to 17. 

Joplin Junior College. Director of 
music: Virginia Meyers. 


St. Joseph 


By Epwin R. McDona.p 


St. Joseph Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 1413 Ridenbaugh St. President: 
J. Ted Branson. Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, Oct. 18; Gold and Fizdale, Dec. 
iz: Mariemma and her Ensemble, 
Jan. 11; Floyd Worthington, Feb. 16; 
Farbman Sinfonietta, April 20. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, 2333 
Ashland Ave. President: Mrs. Philip 
Thompson. Anne Bollinger, Oct. 24; 
Raymond Lewenthal, Nov. 21; Orpha 
Ochse, Jan. 8; James Gregory, Jan. 
23; Robert Rounseville, Feb. 6; 
Sidney Harth, March 20. Programs 
by club members. Sponsors studem 
division, which has its own officers 
and programs. 


Independence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Several programs, some of them 
free, have been made possible through 
the Julia Davis Memorial Concerts 
fund, presented by Blevins Davis, in 
honor of his mother, to the Commu- 
nity Music Association. 

Independence Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Franklyn Weddle. Memorial 
Building. Soloists: Stevan Gladics, 
flutist, Oct. 16; Jean Casadesus, pian- 
ist, Dec. 9; Harriet Potter Moore, 
contralto, Feb. 19. 

Messiah Choir. 
Handel’s Messiah: 


Performances of 
with Kansas City 


Philharmonic, in Municipal Arena, 
Kansas City; in Latter Day Saints 
Auditorium, "Independence, Dec. 18; 
in national radio broadcasts, Dec. 25. 
Performances of Verdi’s Requiem, 
with Kansas City Philharmonic, in 
Music Hall, Kansas City, March 6 
and 7 

Other programs. 
Knoche, organist, Oct. 30; Trapp 
Family Singers, Nov. 28; multiple 
piano concert, March 19. Other or- 
gan recitals, 


Columbia 


(Continued from page 364) 


Bethal Davis 


Alec Templeton, college 
hall, Oct. 27; Stephen Kennedy, Nov. 
28; Richard Dyer-Bennet, Feb. 16; 
Men of Song, March 22; Sylvia Za- 


remba, April 3. 

Stephens College Concert Chorus. 
Director: Margaret Colby. Chair- 
man: Grace Lewis. Christmas and 
spring concerts; two tours; appear- 
ance on nationwide Mutual Broad- 


casting System, Oct. 2. 

Stephens College String Quartet. 
Members: Virginia Voigtlander, first 
violin; Valborg Leland, second violin; 
Betty Shoop, viola; Eula Schock, 
cello. Local concerts; spring tour. 

Christian College Special Events 
Series, Auspices: conservatory of 
music. Chairman: Franklin B. Launer. 
Director: Franklin B. Launer. Col- 


lege auditorium, Kathleen Ferrier, 
Jan. 11. Chamber music series, 
dates to be announced. 

Christian College Choral Club. 
Director: Geneva Youngs. President: 
Nancy Sharp. Christmas concert; 
Palm Sunday concert, April 2. 

Bach Singers. Auspices: Organ 
Guild. Director: Charles Vogan, 


University of Missouri. 
Mrs. G. V. Lago. 
sion, April 2. 

Mothersingers. 
Oscar Clymer. 
Yowell. Manager: 
Weekly Wednesday afternoon meet- 
ing, Lee School. Appearances at 
charitable, religious and state organi- 
zations. 

Sunrise Choir, Director: Margaret 
Colby. Fifteen-minute broadcast Sun- 
day mornings over KFRU. 

St. Cecilia Club. 
Franklin B. Launer. 
Ann Yunker. 


President : 
St. Matthew Pas- 


Director: Mrs. R. 
President: P. P. 
Mrs. Joe Barnes. 


Chairman: 
. President: Ruth 
Christian College Au- 


ditorium. Sunday afternoon vesper 
concerts: Ellsworth MacLeod, pian- 
ist, Nov. 6; Ward Schwab, tenor, 
with Margaret Tello, pianist, Nov. 


20; Lina Magruder, pianist, Dec. 4; 
Doris Hansen, violinist, with Peter 
Hansen, Jan. 15; University of Mis- 
souri String Quartet, Jan. 29; Mrs. 
Margaret Tello, pianist, and William 
Bedtord, organist, Feb. 12; artist to 
be announced, March 23; Franklin B 
Launer, pianist, April 23. 


Kansas City 


(Continued from page 365) 


Allied Arts Teachers. President: 
Joseph Harding. Monthly recitals; 
lectures; ensemble programs. 

Kansas City Civic Orchestra and 
Band, Auspices: Public Welfare de- 
partment. Conductor: N. de Ruber- 
tis. Eleven concerts by the orchestra; 
twenty-two by the band. 


Center Community Series, 1600 
Linwood Blvd. Auspices: Jewish 
Community Center. Director: Joseph 


Rosenstein. Orchestra and choral pro- 
grams. 

Wanda Labunski, 5800 Grand Ave. 
Ten lectures on music appreciation. 





assembly ° 





COPPICUS & SCHANG, Ine. 


Division 
Columbia Artists Mgt., Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


LILY PONS 


Licia Albanese 


of ussi Bjoerling 


‘Mario Braggiotti 


De Paur’s Infantry 
L d de P 
Chorus "Contec 


Rudolf Firkusny 
Conul Glenn 


Szymon Goldberg 
HILDEGARDE 


First Concert Tour 
Assisted by Orchestra of 12 


Maryla Jonas 


OSCAR LEVANT 


Mata & Hari & Co. 


or Merriman 


pore Platoff Cossack 
Chorus & Dancers 


Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


Susan Reed 
Hazel Scott 


Slavenska & her 
Ballet Variante 


Tossy Spivakovsky 
Gladys Swarthout 


Jennie Tourel 


to Family Niniaee 


Dr. F. - Wanner, Contactor 


Vronsky & Babin 
Ljuba Welitch 
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Mrs. Edward F. Henry Sopkin, 


Danforth, presi- conductor, At- 
dent, Atlanta  lanta Symphony 
Music Club Orchestra 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


Business and social leaders in At- 
lanta and adjacent towns rallied their 
forces during the summer months to 
save the Atlanta Symphony. In a 
drive for subscriptions, the Atlanta 
Symphony Guild was organized and 
incorporated, with Bruce Woodruff at 
its head; and William B. Hartsfield, 
mayor of Atlanta, declared the week 
of Sept. 18 as Symphony Week. As 
a result, the Atlanta Symphony started 
its third subscription season with 4,- 
000 subscribers to its concerts, in- 
stead of the 900 of last season. 

Atlanta Symphony, 64 Pryor St. 
N.E. Auspices: Atlanta Symphony 
Guild, Inc. Conductor: Henry Sop- 
kin. President: Bruce Woodruff. 
Municipal Auditorium. Ten subscrip- 
tion concerts and six young people’s 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Dorothy Kirsten, Oct. 22; Robert 
Harrison (concertmaster), Nov. 7; 
Albert Spalding, Dec. 7; Herman 
Allison, Dec. 17; Oscar Levant, Jan. 
29; William Kapell, March 2; Mc- 
Dowell and Johnson, March 16. 

All Star Concert Series. 235 
Peachtree St. N. E. Auspices: At- 
lanta Music Club. President: Mrs. 
Edward F. Danforth. Manager: 
Marvin McDonald. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Margaret Truman, Oct. 13; 
Charles L. Wagner Opera. Company, 
Nov. 2; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 
30; Bailet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 
3; Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 28; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, in a concert ver- 
sion of Tristan und Isolde, with 
Helen Traubel and Lauritz Melchior, 
March 11; St. Louis Symphony, 
Isaac Stern, soloist, March 18; 
Eleanor Steber, April 8. Two non- 
subscription programs: Fritz Kreisler 
(Wesley Memorial Auditorium), Nov. 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 4. 

Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion, Auspices: Junior League of At- 
lanta. President: Jackson Dick. Four 
performances by the Metropolitan 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 


Four-year courses for young men and 
women lead to B. Mus. degree: piano, 
violin or organ, voice; composition, 
music ed. Outstanding faculty. Excel- 
ent equipment, large music library. 


Music study includes applied music, 
instrumentation and orchestration, sight 
reading and accompanying; choir, glee 
club, orchestra and piano ensembles. 


Large historic buildings. Approved 
for Veterans. Write for catalogue. 
Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean, Wesleyan 
Conservatory, 45!-M College Street, 
Macon, Ga. 


, Full Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
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Marvin McDon- 

ald, manager, All 

Star Concert Ser- 
ies, Atlanta 


Opera Company, productions and dates 
to be announced. 


Atlanta Music Club Concert Art- 
ists Series, 434 W. Wesley Rd. N. W. 
Auspices: Atlanta Music Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Edward F. Danforth. 
Wesley Memorial Auditorium. Hugh 
Hodgson and University of Georgia 
Chamber Music Ensemble, Oct. 25; 
Erica Morini, Nov. 5; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Dec. 6; Emory Glee Club, 
Jan. 31; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 17; 
Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac, 
March 20; Choral Guild of Atlanta, 
May 9. 

Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, 839 Penn Ave. 
N. E. Dean: Mrs. Charles Chalmers. 
Presser Hall. Fernando Germani, 
Oct. 6; Claire Coci, March 7; Virgil 
Fox, May 11. 

Emory Glee Club, Emory Univer- 
sity. Director: Malcolm H. Dewey. 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium. Christ- 
mas carol service; spring concert; 
tour of the southeastern states. 

Atlanta Civic Opera Company. 
Auspices: Optimist Club. Director: 
John D. Hoffman. Roxy Theater. 
One production for a week’s engage- 
ment in November. 

Choral Guild of Atlanta, 430 Ar- 
gonne Dr., N. W. Auspices: Georgia 
Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, and the Atlanta Music 
Club. President: Mrs. Walter B. 
Spivey. Director: Haskell Boyter. 
Two concerts, in November and May. 


Atlanta Civic Ballet, Director: 
Dorothy Alexander. Series of pro- 
grams in spring, dates to be an- 
nounced. 


Macon 


By Doris ONDERDONK JELKS 


The successful development of the 
Macon Symphony has stimulated the 
organization of classes in orchestral 
instruments in the grade schools and 
the support of the work being done 
with high school bands and orchestras. 
As a community project, Wesleyan 
College, Mercer University, and the 
Macon Morning Music Club co-spon- 
sored the Juilliard String Quartet, on 
Oct. 25, in a free recital. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. J. Edmund Ferguson. 
Wesleyan Conservatory Auditorium. 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 22; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 11; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, March 13; Elena Nikolaidi, 
April 27. 

Wesleyan Conservatory of Music. 
Dean: Doris O. Jelks. Carillon recital, 
Alexander McCurdy, Nov. 2; Don 
Cossack Chorus in joint concert with 
Wesleyan Glee Club, Jan. 14. Fa- 
culty recitals free to public: five 
programs of Mozart piano sonatas 
played by ten faculty members, Oct. 
5, 1l, and 18, and Nov. and 8; 
Wilbur Rowand, organist, Nov. 16; 
Bertram Kelso, tenor, Dec. 5; Ralph 
Lawton, pianist, Feb. 6; sonata pro- 
gram, Beatrice Horsbrugh, violinist, 
and Joseph Maerz, pianist, Feb. 8; 
Ralph Lawton and Howard Ingley, 
duo-pianists, Feb, 20; Doris O. Jelks, 
pianist, March 7; Albert Kirkpatrick, 
pianist, March 17; Rae S. Ingley, 
soprano, March 22. 

Conservatory Chorus. Director: 
Rae S. Ingley. Christmas and spring 
concerts. ; 

Wesleyan Glee Club. Director: 


GEORGIA 


Vladimir Zorin. Spring concert and 
tour. 

Spring Festival in co-operation 
with art, speech, and dance depart- 
ments, May 22 and 23. 

Mercer University Choir. Direc- 
tor: Arthur L. Rich. Willingham 
Chapel. Choral programs: Messiah, 
Dec. 6; Elijah, March 7. Recital 
by Alexander Schreiner, organist, 
Jan. 17. 

Macon Symphony, Wesleyan Con- 
servatory Auditorium. Auspices: Ma- 
con Morning Music Club. Conduc- 
tor: H. A. Losson. Three regular 
programs and one children’s concert. 

Macon Morning Music Club, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Roy W. Crockett. Maerz 
Studio, Wesleyan Conservatory. 
Monthly meetings with programs by 
local and guest artists. Co-sponsor of 
Juilliard String Quartet program. 


Macon Federated Music Club. 
President: Arthur L. Rich. Mercer 
University. Monthly meetings. Spon- 
sors Federated Music Club of 
Georgia spring festival, March 7. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Macon Chapter, Dean: Evelyn Smith. 
Fernando Germani, Wesleyan Con- 
servatory Auditorium, Oct. 7; Junior 
Choir Festival, Vineville Methodist 
Church, Mrs. A. J. Johnson, Jr., 
Director, May 7. 

In and About Macon Music Club. 
President: Henrietta Collings. Pro- 
fessional group holding quarterly 
meetings. 


Savannah 
By KATHERINE KENNEDY 


Concert Series, 221 Barnard St. 
Manager: Lawrence Alnutt. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, 29; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 25; Mariemma and her 
Ensemble, Dec. 6; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 1; Jennie Tourel, March 1; 
Cincinnati Symphony, date to be an- 
nounced. 


Savannah Piano Teacher's Club, 20 
Gatson St. W. Armstrong College 
Auditorium. Claudette Sorel, pianist, 
Oct. 17. 


Savannah Concert Orchestra, Bull 
and Liberty Sts. Auspices: American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 444. 
Grand ballroom, De Soto Hotel. Con- 
ductor: O. H. McCellan. Eight con- 
certs. 


Georgia Music Educators Associa- 
tion, 500 Washington Ave. Leon Cul- 
pepper. Savannah High School. Pro- 
grams by members. 


Savannah Music Club and Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Academy music committee chairman: 
Dwight Bruce. Telfair Academy. 
Furman University Singers. 


Savannah Music Association. Chor- 
al group. President: F. H. Opper. 








Jackson, Mississippi 





Mrs. John T. Gordon Marks, 
Caldwell, Jr., manager of the 
president, Jack- Jackson Sym- 
son Opera Guild phony 


By Mary ALIcE BoOKHART 


Jackson Symphony, 1900 N. State 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor: Theo- 
dore C. Russell. President: Charlie 
Scott. Manager: Gordon Marks. Bail- 
ey High School Auditorium. Five 
subscription programs. Soloists: Louis 
Sudler, Oct. 18; Josephine Schillig, 
Dec. 6; Tom Q. Ellis, narrator, Jan. 
31; soloist to be announced, April 25. 

Jackson Music Association, 125 S. 
Congress. Auspices: Jackson Music 
Association. President: Alvon Doty. 
Manager: Armand Coullet. Municipal 
Auditorium. Polyna Stoska, Oct. 20; 
Szymon Goldberg, Nov. 14; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 3; Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Feb. 9; Columbia 
Grand Opera Quartet, March 4; Nel- 
son Eddy, March 11. 

Armand Coullet Presents, 125 S. 
Congress. Municipal Auditorium. Phil 
Spitalny and His All-Girl Orchestra, 
Oct. 19; The Merry Widow, May 8. 

Combined choirs, from churches, 
colleges, and schools. Conductor: Al- 
vin Jon King. Municipal Auditorium. 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 11 

Jackson Opera Guild, Inc, Presi- 





Theodore Russell, 
conductor of the 
Jackson Sym- 
Association phony 


Armand Coullet, 
manager of the 
Jackson Music 


dent: Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jr. 
Bailey Junior High School Auditor- 
jum. Carmen, Nov. 21 and 22. Guest 
conductor: Rudolf Kruger. Stage di- 
rector: Joseph Tessmer. Cast: Evelyn 
King, Laura Kent, Ann Dampeer, 
Betty Jo Davis, David Poleri, Eugene 
Loper, Roger Hester, Shaw Enochs, 
Hagan Thompson and Joe Ashker. 
Jackson Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Clyde Ellzey,. pianist, Dec. 13. 
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Lubbock 


By Leona GELIN 


Of major musical interest to Lub- 
bock and the western section of Texas 
is the emphasis that Texas Techno- 
logical College has placed on the 
strengthening of its music department. 
Gene L. Hemmle, head of the depart- 
ment, has added two new music majors 
toward degrees, planned the construc- 
tion of a new music building this 
spring, and has organized two new 
choral groups, for mixed voices and 
for girls. This season the Artist 
Course has doubled the number of at- 
tractions on its list. 

Lubbock Symphony, Lubbock Na- 


tional Bank Bldg. Conductor: Wil- 
liam A. Harrod. Chairman of the 
board: Roy Bass. Manager: Leona 


Gelin. Lubbock High School Andi- 
torium. Five subscription and one ex- 
tra concert. Subscription series so- 
loists: Leonard Warren, Oct. 24; Rob- 
ert Pipkin (concertmaster) and Mary 
Lou Colvin, Dec. 5; Nine Luckie, 
Feb. 7; Bill and Pat Medley, March 
14; Gordon Gaines and Grace Good- 
win and chorus, April 27. Extra con- 
cert: Oct. 25, Leonard Warren. 

Texas Technological College 
Artist Course. Director: R. A. Mills. 
Jacques Abram, Oct. 18; Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Nov. 15 and 
16; Licia Albanese, Dec. 6; Jan 
Peerce, Feb. 23; Igor Gorin, March 
6; Vronsky and Babin, March 27; 
Isaac Stern, April 24. 

Texas Technological College Sum- 
mer Artist Course. Auspices: J. G. 
Allen. Outdoor performances. Gor- 
don Gaines, June 21; Wohl Quartet, 
June 24; Minne-Singers, July 1; 
Blanche and Florence Zuker, July 22; 
Deep River Singers, July 29; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, Aug. 5. 

Texas Technological College Mu- 
sic Department. Dean: Gene 
Hemmle. Concert Band. Conductor: 
D. O. Wiley. Assistant conductor: 
Joseph Haddon. Six concerts; eight 
concerts on tour. 

Summer Band School. Director: 
D. O. Wiley. Assistant directors: 
Joseph Haddon and Ralph Dhossche. 
Six outdoor concerts, two bands ap- 
pearing at each concert, in June and 
July. Guest conductor for three con- 
serts: A. A. Harding, director emeri- 
tus of the University of Illinois Band. 

Men’s Glee Club. Director: Rich- 
ard Richards. President: Gene Al- 
ford. Winter tour, spring tour, tour 
in July with Lions Club to-the 1950 
International Lions Convention at Chi- 
cago, and appearances with concert 
band. 

American -Guild of Organists, 
Lubbock Chapter. Dean: Mrs. Travis 
White. Sponsored two-day church 


music school, T. Smith McCorkle, di- 
rector. 


American Legion, Allen Bros. 


GeneL.Hemmle, William A. Har- 
dean, Texas Tech- rod, conductor 
nological College -of the Lubbock 
Music Depart- Symphony 
ment, Lubbock 
Post. Boston Grand Opera Co. in 
Carmen, Dec. 7 and La Traviata, 
Dec. 8. 
Lubbock Music Club. President : 


Mrs. A. C. Bowden. The Mikado, 
with cast selected by city-wide audi- 
tions, two performances on Nov. 29; 
young artists concert, Feb. 12. Co- 
sponsors ticket drive for Lubbock 
Symphony. 

Allegro Music Club. President : 
Mrs. Joseph Haddon. Co-sponsors 
ticket drive of Lubbock Symphony. 

Lubbock Church Music School. 
Director: Mary Dunn. Sponsor: 
Junior Harmony Clubs. Eight regu- 
lar programs in church auditoriums, 
guest soloists to be announced. 

South Plains Music Teachers As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Frances 
Westbrook Shafter. Sponsors a spring 
festival with competitions for stu- 
dents ; Saturday radio programs; four 
joint recitals. 

Music Appreciation Club. 
dent: Mrs. Arnold Maeker. 


Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 366) 


Irven Purvis, Feb. 3; William 
Teague, April 18. 

Musical Ice Shows, 3400 W. Lan- 
caster Ave. Manager: R. E. Johnson. 
Orchestra conductor: George Orum. 
Will Rogers Memorial Coliseum. Ice- 
Capades of 1949, April 21 to 25. 

Civic Opera Work Shop, 1014 W. 
Cannon Ave. Director: Madeira Man- 
chester. Conductor: Leroy Thomas. 
Paschal High School Auditorium. 
Flotow’s Martha, with Lucille Love, 
Martha Pulliam, Weldon Mclver, 
Walter Miller, Jr., and Floyd Lisle, 
Oct. 24 and 25. 

All-City High School Orchestra 
and Chorus. Auspices: Fort Worth 
Public Schools and Children’s Bureau 
of Better Entertainment. Will Rogers 
Memorial Auditorium. Orchestra of 
250 players and chorus of 400 voices 
selected from the city high schools. 
Three concerts, March 30 and 31. 


Presi- 
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1401 Steinway Building, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Rachlin, 
conductor of the 
Austin Symphony 


A. Clyde Roller, Ezra 
conductor of the 
Amarillo Philhar- 


monic 


Amarillo 
By Betre THOMPSON 


Two more concerts will be given 
this year than last by the Amarillo 
Philharmonic. 

Amarillo Philharmonic, 2311 W. 


16th St. Auspices: Amarillo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestral Association. 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Presi- 
dent: Lee T. Bivins. Manager: 


Monte Rosenwald. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Seven programs, one spe- 
cial Christmas concert, four concerts 
on tour. Soloists: Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 4; Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 
31; Adolphe Menjou, Nov. 29; Edna 
Phillips, Jan. 14; Eugene List, Feb. 
21; Robert Rudie, March 21; Charles 
Kullman, April 18. Special Christmas 
concert, Dec. 16. Tour concerts in 
Borger, Oct. 4; Canyon, Nov. 3; 
Portales, N. M., Nov. 13; Borger, 
Feb. 22 

Philharmonic Training Orchestra, 
2311 W. 16th St. Auspices: Amarillo 
Philharmonic Orchestral Association. 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Man- 
ager: Monte Rosenwald. Amarillo 
High School Auditorium. Three con- 
certs. Soloists: Gerald Brown and 
Jaynet Catterton, early fall concert; 
Arnold Schuler and Judy Price, late 
fall concert; Mary Kate Surratt and 
Donald O’Heim, early spring concert. 

Amarillo College Choir, 2201 
Washington St. Auspices: Amarillo 
College Department of Fine Arts. Di- 
rector: Howard Roy Dill. President: 
Norman Sullivan. Amarillo College 
Auditorium. Production of Hansel 
and Gretel, Dec. 12 and 13; appear- 
ance with Amarillo Philharmonic, 
Dec. 16; church and civic club ap- 
pearances. 

Amarillo High School Junior- 
Senior Choir, 1201 Polk St. Di- 
rector: Alvis Autrey. President: Jim 
Anthony. Appearance with Amarillo 
Philharmonic, Dec. 16; Christmas 
pageant in Palo Duro Canyon; pro- 
duction of The New Moon, Feb. 15, 
16, and 17; spring tour; civic club 
appearances. 

Messiah Chorus, 104 E. 10th St. 
Director: Emil F. Myers. President: 
Charles Eads. Municipal Auditorium. 
Annual Christmas presentation, to- 
gether with choruses from adjacent 
communities, of Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 11. 

Dolly Lynch Concert Bureau, 1000 
Western Ave. Manager: Mrs. Dolly 
Lynch. Charles Laughton, Dec. 15; 
other programs to be announced. 


Austin 


By DupLtey EarLy 


Ezra Rachlin was appointed con- 
ductor of the Austin Symphony at 
the beginning of the season, and Carl 
Edward Bock succeeded Roger Bus- 
field as president of the Austin Sym- 
phony Society. .On Nov. 13, the or- 
chestra gave the first drive-in sym- 
phony concert, at a drive-in motion 
picture theatre, charging $1.50 per 
car, regardless of occupants. 

Austin Symphony, Austin Public 
Library. Auspices: Austin Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 





TEXAS 


President: Carl Edward Bock. Man- 
ager: Bertram Simon. Gregory Gym- 
nasium., Six subscription concerts and 
one special concert. Subscription 
series soloists: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 
23; Ruggerio Ricci, Dec. 4; concert 
version of Johann Strauss’ The Bat, 
in English, with chorus, Jan. 15; 


winner of the Wednesday Morning 
Music Club state contest, March 12; 
Ezra Rachlin, pianist and conductor, 
April 16. Extra concert: drive-in 


Pop concert, Nov. 13. 
Austin Community Concert Asso- 


ciation, Secretary: Lois Trice, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of 
Texas. Hogg Auditorium. Elena 


Nikolaidi, Nov. 
Feb. 15; two 
nounced. 


4; Robert Casadesus, 
programs to be an- 


Cncet ral (fIOlL Inc. 


$21 FIFTH AVE 


W.Q.StON! 


NEW YORK I7,N.Y 





CAROL BRICE 


Contralto 





DANIEL 


ERICOURT 


Pianist 


ELENA IMAZ’ 


INTERNATIONAL 
DANCE TRIO 








AMPARO 


ITURBI 


Pianist 





FREDERICK 


JAGEL 


Metrepolitan Opera Assen. 





ALEXANDER 


KIPNIS 


Bass-Baritone 





LUCILLE 


MANNERS 


American Soprane 





SPENCER 
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Wichita 
By Lots BuRRELL 


Good will is generated for the 
Wichita Symphony, and enough money 
raised to balance the orchestra’s bud- 
get, by the Symphony of Fun, a large 
carnival-like occasion, to be given for 
the second time this spring by the 
Women’s Association of the Wichita 
Symphony Society, Inc. The orches- 
tra, now in its sixth season, is again 
sponsoring the Naftzger Young Art- 
ists Audition, with total cash awards 
of $600 and two university scholar- 
ships. Two new groups, the Univer- 
sity of Wichita Opera Workshop and 
the Friends University Elizabethans, 
were formed during the past year. The 
conductor of the symphony, Orien 
Dalley, has resigned as of next season. 
No successor has been announced. 

Wichita Symphony, 213 S. Water 
St. Auspices: Wichita Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc. Conductor: Orien Dalley. 
Associate conductor: James P. Rob- 
ertson. President: Frank M. Kessler. 
Manager: Alan Watrous. Duplicate 
concert series: Four concerts at the 
University of Wichita Commons Au- 
ditorium, and five concerts at East 
High School Auditorium. Soloists: 
Artie Shaw, Oct. 27 and 28; James 
Ceasar -({concertmaster) and David 
Levenson (principal cellist), Dec. 1; 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 3 and 4; Jean Casa- 
desus, Feb. 27 and 28; Jennie Tourel, 
March 30 and 31. Extra concerts: 
Winner of Naftzger Young Artists 
Audition, Dec. 18; four concerts for 
Wichita Public Schools; a broadcast 
on NBC Pioneers of Music series. 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 694. President: W. B. 
Burnett. East High School Auditor- 
ium. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 14; Jerome 
Hines, Oct. 24; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Noy. 21; Gold and 
Fizdale, Feb. 2; Viennese Ballet En- 
semble, March 1; Farbman Sinfoniet- 
ta, April 21. 

Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
221 S. Water St. Auspices: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Floto. Manager: Charlie Eagle. 
Forum Auditorium and Arcadia Au- 
ditorium. United States Marine Band, 
Oct. 16; Horace Heidt’s Youth Tal- 
ent program, Oct. 20; Central District 
Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America, Oct. 29; Risé 
Stevens, Nov. 5; High Button Shoes, 
Dec. 27 and 28; Ballet Theatre, Jan. 
24; The Student Prince, Feb. 16; 
Oklahoma!, Feb. 24 and 25; Blossom 
Time, March 1; Barber Shop Quar- 
tet, March 25 


Wichita Choral Society, including 





Harold A. 

Decker, director, 

Wichita Choral 
Society 


Fred C. Mayer, 
music depart- 
ment director, 
Friends Univer- 
sity, Wichita 


Orien Dalley, 

conductor of the 

Wichita Sym- 
phony 





University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir and singers from the com- 
munity. Conductor: Harold A. Deck- 
er. Two concerts with the University 
of Wichita choral groups and the 
Wichita Symphony; Messiah, at the 
Forum, Dec. 4; Elijah, at East High 
School Auditorium, April 17. 


Wichita Youth Symphony, Conduc- 
tor: Orien Dalley. Assistant conduc- 
tor: Art Harrell. Manager: Alan 
Watrous. A concert in the Spring. 


Wichita String Quartet, James 
Ceasar, David Levenson, Beatrice S. 
Pease, and Lawrence Kinney. Four 
concerts; tour of three-state area. 


University of Wichita A Cappelia 
Choir, Director: Harold A. Decker. 
Concert for Kansas Music Educators 
Association, Nov. 4; other concerts in 
March and May; annual spring tour. 

University of Wichita Opera 
Workshop. Director: Harold A. 
Decker. Smetana’s The Bartered 
3ride, Dec. 14, 15, 16, and 17. 


University of Wichita Symphony. 
Conductor: James Robertson. 


Friends University Symphonic 
Choir and Orchestra. Auspices: 
Friends University. Conductor: Fred 
C. Mayer. Concerts: Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio, Dec. 11; orchestra con- 
cert, Jan. 17; choir concert, March 
17 and 18; orchestra concert, in May; 
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spring festival, June 2. 


Friends University Elizabethans. 
Conductor: Elsa Haury. 

School Concert Series, 428 S. 
Broadway Auspices: Wichita public 
schools. Supervisor: Grace V. Wilson. 
East High School Auditorium. Three 
double concerts in the afternoon, for 
elementary and _ secondary schools: 
Wichita Symphony, Nov. 15 and 
March 7; choral concert, in April. 


Lawrence 
By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Kansas School of 
Fine Arts, Dean: Donald M. Swarth- 
out. Additions to faculty: Reinhold 
Schmidt, baritone, and Raymond Cerf, 
violinist. 

Concert series. Hoch Auditorium. 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 24; Burl 
Ives, Nov. 21; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 
8; Kansas City Philharmonic, Jan. 
16; Leonard Warren, May 3. Extra 
attraction: Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, March 13. 

Chamber Music Series. Hungarian 
String Quartet, Nov. 14; Paganini 
String Quartet, Jan. 9; Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 9; Albeneri Trio, April 4 and 5. 

Faculty and student programs. Rein- 
hold Schmidt, baritone, Oct..12; Jan 
Chiapusso, pianist, Chopin centennial 
program, Oct. 17; Raymond Cerf, 
violinist, Oct. 31; Devona Doxie, so- 
prano, Nov. 7; Raymond Stuhl, cel- 
list, and Alberta Stuhl, pianist, Nov. 
16; Waldemar Geltch, violinist, Nov. 
28; All-Musical Vespers, Dec. 18; 


Donald M. 
Swarthout, dean, 
University of 
Kansas School of 
Fine Arts, Law- 
rence 





Allie Merle Conger, pianist, Jan. 3; 
Light Opera Guild production, Feb. 6; 
All-Musical Vespers, Feb. 19; com- 
bined glee clubs, May 8; band concert, 
May 15; orchestra concert, May 22. 


Pittsburg 


By Louts Stroup 


Kansas State Teachers College. 
Music department director: Otis 
Mumaw. Kansas City Symphony, 
Nov. 17; Christmas program by com- 
bined college choruses and orchestras, 
Dec. 14; college band, Charles Minelli, 
conductor, Jan. 18; Margaret Truman, 
March 24; district high school music 
contests, March 31 and April 1; an- 
nual Music Festival Week, April 30 
to May 4; United States Navy Band, 
May 2. 


Pittsburg Municipal Band. Conduc- 
tor: Walter McCray. 





Omaha, Nebraska 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Omaha Symphony, 22nd and Dodge 
Sts. Auspices: Omaha Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor: Rich- 
ard E. Duncan. President: John W. 
Swanson. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall. Six 
pairs of subscription programs; four 
youth concerts (at Technical High 
School Auditorium), sponsored by 
local chapter of American Federation 
of Musicians; summer Pop concerts 
(in Royal Grove and Peony Park). 
Subscription series soloists: Abba 
Bogin, Oct. 24 und 25; Seymour Lip- 
kin, Nov. 21 and 22; Myron Cohen 
(concertmaster), Jan. 9 and 10; Na- 
than Milstein, Feb. 20 and 21; Jan 
Peerce, March 13 and 14; Rosemary 
Howell (principal cellist), April 10 
and 11. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 112 S. Elm- 
wood Rd. President: Mrs. Herbert 
Davis. Central High School Audi- 
torium. Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 
17; Artur Rubenstein, Nov. 10; 
Kathleen Ferrier, Jan. 16; Griller 
String Quartet, Feb. 12; Issac Stern, 
Feb. 2 

Morning Musicale Club, 1327 S. 
25th St. Director: Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy. Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall. Anne Bollinger, Nov. 4; Ray- 
mond Lewenthal, Nov. 23; Robert 
Rounseville, Feb. 18; Sidney Harth, 
March 24; Virgil Fox (First Meth- 
odist Church Auditorium), April 14. 

Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, 

22nd and Dodge Sts. Director: Eu- 
gene Kingman. President: Frank T. 
B. Martin. Three chamber-music 
programs by regional artists: Oct. 30, 
March 5, and May 14. Free Sunday 
afternoon programs by regional solo- 
ists and ensembles. 





Richard E. Dun- Mrs. Herbert 

can, conductor Davis, president, 

of the Omaha Tuesday Musical 
Symphony Club, Omaha 


Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, 222 Lyric Bldg. President: C. 
Ruskin Sandbourne. Joslyn Memorial 
Concert and Lecture Halls. Monthly 
young artist recitals, Mary Mae 
Murphey, chairman; monthly student 
recitals, Goldie Kelso, chairman; pro- 
grams by members, Myrtle Cole, 
chairman; Music Week all-ensemble 
student program; one program by pro- 
fessional performer for students, Mrs. 
Nelson T. Thorson, chairman. 

Council Bluffs Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Joslyn Memorial Lecture 
Hall. Four young artists programs. 


Omaha City Chorus, 4907 Capitol 
Ave. Director: Bob Ashton. Man- 
ager: Jerry Napora. Joslyn Memo- 
rial Concert Hall. Several programs, 
beginning Nov. 29. 


Omaha Municipal University Little 
Symphony and Mixed Chorus, 60th 
and Dodge Sts. Director: Richard E. 
Duncan. Two programs of American 
music. 
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Wheeling 





Stefano R. Ceo, Mrs. Fred F. 
conductor of the Faris, chairman, 
Wheeling Youth Zou Hastings 


Symphony Frazier Memorial 


Series, Wheeling 


By Montana X. MENARD 


The Wheeling Symphony, Henry 
Mazer, conductor, celebrated the open- 
ing of its 21st season by moving from 
the Virginia Theatre to Wheeling’s 
largest theatre, the Capitol, which has 
twice the capacity. The move was 
made imperative by the growing de- 
mand for season tickets. The Wheel- 
ing Youth Symphony, Stefano R. Ceo, 
conductor, plans a weekend music fes- 
tival for the second week in June. The 
Opera Workshop, an outgrowth of the 
Community Light Opera Association, 
is presenting acts from operas, under 
Mr. Mazer’s direction, and hopes to 
offer a full-length opera in the spring. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chapline 
St. Auspices: Wheeling Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 
President and manager: Chester R. 
Hubbard. Capitol Theatre. Ten sub- 
scription concerts; one extra program ; 
one youth concert. Subscription series 
soloists: Tom De Prospero, June 30; 
Down Town Choral of Pittsburgh, 
July 14; Ellen Faull, July 21; Lillian 
Kalir, July 28; William Conrath, 
Aug. 4; Earl Summers, Jr. (concert- 
master), Dec. 8; Ellen Faull, Jan. 19; 
Paul Olefsky, April 20. Extra con- 
cert: March 21, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Paul Paray conducting. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, 25 Bae 
Mar Place. Conductor: Stefano R. 
Ceo. President: Mrs. A. L. Beneke. 
Manager: Clara Ceo. Oglebay Park 
Amphitheater. Two summer concerts. 
Soloists: Mme. Alex Young Maruch- 
ess, June 19; Claude Pedicord, June 27. 


Zou Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Series, 11th and Chapline Sts. Aus- 
pices: YWCA. Chairman: Mrs. Fred 
F. Faris. Capitol and Virginia 
Theatres. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Oct. 12; Sidney Harth, 
Nov. 22; Jacques Cartier, Dec. 15: 
Jennie Tourel, Jan. 10; Robert Casa- 
desus, March 28. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
Director: Edwin M. Steckel. Presi- 
dent: Irvin J. Koehnline. Manager: 
Henry S. Schrader. Oglebay Park 
Amphitheater. Ambassadors of Song, 
July 12; Irene Hawthorne, Ferrante 
and Teicher, July 19; Virginia Sale, 
July 26; Henry Scott, Aug. 2; Rob- 
ert Friars, Aug. 9; Dorraine and EI- 
lie, Aug. 16; Walter Cassel, Aug. 23; 
Sigmund Spaeth, Aug. 30. 

Opera Workshop, Inc., P. O. Box 
613. Auspices: Wheeling Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 
President: Jerome Graff. Virginia 
Theatre and YMCA _ Auditorium. 
Handel’s Messiah, December date to 
be announced; other performances to 
be announced. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, P. O. 
Box 49. Auspices: Diocese of Wheel- 
ing. Honorary President: Most Rev. 
J. J. Swint, Bishop. President: Clara 
Ceo. Management: committee of 
representatives from five counties in 
the Wheeling Diocese. Virginia 
Theatre. Columbus Boy Choir, Oct. 
5; Marisa Regules, Jan. 16; Father 
Hubbard, April 24. 


February, 1950 





Henry Mazer, 

conductor of the 

Wheeling Sym- 
phony 


Wheeling Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, 121 N. 11 St. Dean: 
Loren Mercer. Churches throughout 
Ohio Valley. Monthly programs by 
members, with occasional out-of-town 
soloists. Choral festival, May 7 


Civic Oratorio Society of wheel. 
ing, 1425 Chapline St. Conductor: 
Anna Hilton Power. President: Hen- 
ry Floto. Manager: Harland Rose. 
Various churches. Seven concerts: 
Dec. 5, 12, and 19; March 26; April 
2; May 9; Aug. 14. 


Thursday Music Club of Wheeling, 
1454 National Rd. President: Mrs. 
Henry Barth. Colonnade Room, Mc- 
Lure Hotel. Monthly meetings, with 
programs: Polly De Prospero and 
Oleg Gladkov, Oct. 6; Janet Stang 
and Opera Workshop, Noy. 3; Bruce 
Amery and Ruth Bishop, Dec. 8; 
Edwin Steckel, Jan. 5; Tom Power, 
Maxine Yeater, and Elizabeth Cook, 
Feb. 2; Oberlin Harp Ensemble, 
March 2; Symphony Trio, April 6; 
Paul N. Elbin and Vera Wilson Welk- 
er, May 4 


Woman's Club of Wheeling, 515 N. 
Front St. President: Mrs. I. J. Rat- 


cliffe. Chairman of fine arts: Mrs. 
Alex Wishnaew. Colonnade Room, 
McLure Hotel. Herbert Graf, March 


31. 


West Liberty State College, \Vest 
Liberty, W. Va. President: Paul N. 
Elbin. Head of music department: 
Sigurd Jorgenson. 


Charleston 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 


The Community Music Association 
has booked a record number of seven 
attractions this season, and an Artist 
Series was organized to present local 
and out-of-town artists, not yet es- 
tablished in the professional field. 

The Charleston Light Opera Guild 
has scheduled two productions instead 
of one, and the Charleston Chamber 
Music Players have scheduled six con- 
certs instead of five. The concert by 
the London Quartet will be given in 
co-operation with the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Charleston Symphony an- 
nounced the world premiere of River 
Saga, a new symphonic poem by its 
conductor, Antonio Modarelli. The 
work was inspired by local geography 
and history. The orchestra has added 
two to the number of concerts it will 
give on tour, making six in all. 


Charles Symphony, 1104 Quarrier 
St. Conductor: Antonio Modarelli. 
President: H. L. Snyder. Manager: 
Helen M. Thompson. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Six subscription and one stu- 
dent concert. Subscription series so- 
loists: Pasquale Verduce, Noy. 22 
Ruth Bingaman Smith, Tan. 31; baa 
Gabriels, Feb. 27; André Van Damme, 
assisted by Julianne Kemp, March 28; 
Marguerite Lamb, April 25. Six con- 
certs in the communities of Beckley, 
Montgomery, St. Albans-Nitro, and 
Lewisburg-Ronceverte. 


Community Music ome EE J 
O. Box 1228. President: G. Irwin. 
Executive secretary: Simon H. Gal- 
perin. Municipal Auditorium. Charles 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, 





Moda- 

relli, conductor, son, 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Antonio Helen M. Thomp- 
manager, 
Charleston Sym- 


phony 


Oct. 10; Szymon —_“ Nov. 23; 
Appleton and rag! Jan, 5; Rosario 
and Antonio, Feb. lick ‘Nieaee. 
March 8; Jussi Reccuaen’ March 25; 
Cincinnati Symphony, April 10. 

Charleston Light Opera Guild, P. 
O. Box 844. Musical Director: Lila 

3elle Brooks. Stage Director: Leon- 
ard Stocker. President: Avery E. Tea- 
gan. Charleston High School Audi- 
torium. The Gondoliers, Nov. 8 and 
9; The Chocolate Soldier, April. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. President: John 
Hiersoux. Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School Auditorium. String Or- 
chestra, Oct. 3; John and José Hier- 
soux, Dec. 5; Paganini Quartet, Jan. 
9; London Quartet, Feb. 28; instru- 
mental trios, March; string orches- 
tra, May. 

Artist Series, 405 Morris St. Di- 
rectors: Margaret Hope Samms and 
Mary Johnston. Thomas _ Jefferson 
Junior High School Auditorium. Syl- 
vester Slate, Margaret Hope Samms, 
and Mary Johnston, Oct. 18; Jon Car- 
lin, Dec. 9; Lawrence Schacht and 
vocal octet, Feb. 14; Florence Fraser 
Ludgate, April 4. 

Kanawha Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, 319 Marlborough St., 
St. Albans. Dean: Richard F. Bower. 
David McKay Williams, Sept. 9; 
ma gt Jan. 23; E. Power 
Biggs, Feb. 14; Louis Gehrm, March 
27; student ad as April 24; hymn 
sing, May 22. 


Institute 


By T. D. PHtutrs 


The West Virginia State College 
will celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of its music de- 
partment with a special program on 
March 22 by Clarence Cameron White, 
composer and violinist, and a former 
director of music at the college. 


meg WEST VIRGINIA 





H. Gal- 


executive 


Curtis Baxter, 
manager of the 
Marshall College 
Artists Series, 
Huntington 


Simon 
perin, 
secretary of the 
Community 
Music Associa- 
tion, Charleston 


West Virginia State College Art- 
ists Series. Auspices: Department of 
Music. Director: Theodore D. Phil- 
lips. College concert hall. Camilla 
Williams, Oct. 23; Charleston Cham- 
ber Music String Orchestra, John 
Hiersoux, conductor, Nov. 6; de 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus (college gym- 


nasium), Jan. 15; Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 19; Clarence Cameron W hite, 
March 22; Anne Gamble, April 23. 


Huntington 


By James R. HAwortH 


The Huntington Symphony Associa- 
tion enlarged its policy to engage out- 
side soloists at all but one of its con- 
certs, and it has moved from the city 
auditorium to the Keith-Albee 
Theatre. The Marshall College Artists 
Series continued its policy of pre- 
senting six attractions, subsidized in 
part by student fees. 

Huntington Symphony, 522 Ninth 
St. Auspices: Huntington Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Raymond A. 
Schoewe. President: Leonard Sam- 
worth. Keith-Albee Theatre. Six sub- 
scription programs and one student 
concert. Subscription series soloists: 
Artie Shaw, Oct. 25; Risé Stevens, 
Nov. 25; Margaret Truman, Feb. 8; 
Christopher Lynch, March 21. 

Marshall College Artists Series. 
Auspices: Marshall College. Presi- 
dent: Stewart H. Smith. Manager: 
Curtis Baxter. Keith-Albee Theatre. 
Six pairs of subscription concerts: 
matinees for college students, evening 
performances for public. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 11; 
Phil Spitalny and his All-Girl Orches- 
tra, Nov. 15; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Dec. 5; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 21; 
Leonard Warren, March 14; Cincin- 
nati Symphony, April 11. 





BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ Tele.: 


Teacher of Singing 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MOnument 2-6797 andJUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 








EVAN EVAN 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty summere, School of Music 


Director, Music Dept., Chautauqua Summer Sec’ 


Studio: 258 Riverside Drive, New York City 











BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music and Juilliard Summer School 
io Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











SAMUEL 


MARGOLIS 


CO. 5-9155 


152 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Voice Teacher 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Sensational young Baritene of 
the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. 








EDGAR MILTON 


OOKE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
140 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3051 
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Phoenix 


(Continued from page 382) 


_ Phoenix Musicians Club, 334 W. 
Coronado Rd. President: Mrs. Wal- 
ter J. Larkin. Woman’s Club Audi- 


torium. Semi-monthly programs; 
semi-monthly radio programs; bi- 
monthly study meetings; monthly 
programs at Veterans’ Hospital and 


State Hospital. Sponsors music clubs 
at four age levels. Awards annual 
$25 prize in composition contests. 


Arizona Society of Composers. 





Madeleine Carabeo 


Violinist and Pedagogue 
“‘Discriminating Musicianship.’’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Author: “ Fingerboard Fluency” 
Former tst Violin, Cleveland Orchestra 
Write: 600 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19 








Jack Epstein 


Baritone 
Concerts — Opera — Teaching 
The Musical Arts Conservatory 
of Palm Beach, a. 
Inquiries: 1401 Steinway Blidg., N. Y. 








Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


152 W. 57th St., N.Y.C.(3E) CO 5-8909 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N.Y. 








Professor Viktor Fuchs 
Vocal Studio 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and 
Irene Jessner (of Met. Opera Co.) 
5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 
Tel.: Normandie 6311 








Teacher 


Arthur Gerry _,,; Gheaten 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


145 East 92nd St. ATwater 9-4993 








Gertrude H. Glesinger 


Teacher of Singing 

For Artists and Students 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 

440 E. 78th St., N. ¥. C. BU 8-2991 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teacher of Singing 
NATS 


ember: 4 & 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. "33 TR 7-1534 








John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone: COlumbus 5-0964 








Frederick Haywood 
Author of “Universal Song’”’ 
Teacher of Singing 


Mon. to Fri.: 7 University 
Sat.: Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





Conrad Held 


Teacher of Violin & Viele 
Faculty fantterd School ef M 
Violist with KR Uren ‘srRiNa QUARTET 
419 W. 118th ‘St, .C. MO 2-6157 





Helen Hunt 


Coach-Accompanist 
Special Terms to Students 
Studio: 42 E. 53rd St., New York 
Phone: MU 8-4957 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un. — Member N. Y. . 4% an 
Member Piano Teachers Con ress, 
Faculty: New wy tw” a 


Member 
853 7th Ave., N. vc. CI 7-3970 





Mary Louise Perry 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-3900, Ext. 412 





Dolf Swing 


Voice Development one i Cooshing 
Faculty: Juilliard Schoo 
ia 








ui Summer 
Member NATS and NYSTA 
15 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-5889 
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President: Julia Marie Tibbetts, 831 
Eighth Ave. Eight regional meet- 
ings, held alternately in Phoenix and 
Tucson. Prizes for original composi- 
tions awarded at each meeting. 


Orpheus Club. Male Chorus. Di- 
rector: Ralph Hess. Phoenix Union 
High School Auditorium. Two con- 
certs for benefit of David Murdock 
Memorial Scholarships at state col- 
leges. 


Piano Teachers Association, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Alice Pugh. Public Li- 
brary music room. Monthly meet- 
ings; teachers’ symposiums; annual 
benefit concert. 


Arizona Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, President: Earl Stone. 

Lyric Club Women's Chorus. Aus- 
pices: Phoenix Musicians Club. Di- 
rector: Lee Miller. President: Mrs. 
Ralph B. Howard. Central Methodist 
Church. Two programs. 


Mobile 


(Continued from page 383) 
sponsor some non-series attractions. 

Two public programs spring largely 
from private studios. Voice students 
of Mrs. Henry Wright and dance stu- 
dents of Madeline McDonald will ap- 
pear in a benefit outdoor production, 
with ballet, of Frederic Cowen’s The 
Rose Maiden; and pupils of Rose Pal- 
mai will give a performance of Down 
in the Valley. 

The Mobile Civic Music Associa- 
tion has reduced its series from five 
programs to four, although these four 
are more expensive attractions. C. 
M. A. Rogers, an attorney, has re- 
placed Sidney Phillips as head of the 
association. The formation of a Civ- 
ic Music Association, in October, in 
Baldwin County, just across Mobile 
Bay, has drawn considerable interest 
in Mobile proper. 


Mobile Civic Music Association, 
3606 Old Shell Rd., Springhill, Ala. 
President: C. M. A. Rogers. Murphy 
High School Auditorium. Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Dec. 13; Viennese Bal- 
let Ensemble, March 4; Cincinnati 
Symphony, March 18; Robert Weede, 
April 27. 

All-Star Concerts, 201 Roper St. 
Officer to contact: Mrs. Mary L. 
Wright. Murphy High School Au- 
ditorium. Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, Nov. 5. Other events may 
be scheduled. 

Theatre Associates, P. O. Box 
1031. President: E. E. Criminale. 
Murphy High School Auditorium. 
Amparo Iturbi, Sept. 27; Lucielle 
Browning, Oct. 25; New Orleans 
Symphony, Feb. 9. 


Mobile Opera Guild, 126 Houston 
St. Founder: Rose Palmai-Tenser. 
President: Donald H. Smith. Murphy 
High School Auditorium. La Travi- 
ata, late in March. 


Mobile Chamber Orchestra, Oak- 
land Ave., Springhill, Ala. Conductor : 
Vernon Raines. Manager: Max P. 
McGill, Jr. Murphy High School 
Auditorium. Three concerts during 
season. Presents University of Ala- 
bama String Quartet, Nov. 13. 


Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
510 Michigan Ave. President: Mrs. 
J. M. Milling. Murphy High School 
Auditorium or City Recreation Center. 
Supplies chorus for Opera Guild pro- 
duction of La Traviata; concert late 
in spring. 

Mobile Male Chorus, 1664 Spring- 
hill Ave. Director: Fred L. Reuter. 
Murphy High School Auditorium. 
Concert, Dec. 9. 


Mobile Optimist Club, Choctaw 
Point, Mobile. Fort Whiting Audi- 
torium. Horace Heidt Show, Nov. 9 
and 10. 


Albuquerque Hears 
Messiah Performance 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—The Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony, conducted 





Sat Sad 


SOPRANO ENTERTAINED IN CALIFORNIA 


At a reception for Nadine Conner after her concert in Santa Maria, opening 
the Community Concert season: Dr. Clifford E. Case, president of Community 
Concerts; Miss Conner; Captain G. Allan Hancock; Joe Checketts, treasurer; 


Mrs. C. B. Ferguson, vice-president; 


and Mrs. Ray Hardy, secretary of the 


association. Galen Lurwick, Miss Conner’s accompanist, is seated at the piano. 


by Kurt Frederick, gave the fourth 
annual performance here of Handel’s 
Messiah, on Dec. 11, in the Carlisle 
Gymnasium, assisted by the Albuquer- 
que Choral Association and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Chorus. The 
soloists were Jane Snow, soprano; 
Priscilla Robb McDonnell, contralto; 
John Replogle, tenor; and Roger Dex- 
ter Fee, bass. Joseph W. Grant, di- 
rector of the Albuquerque Choral As- 
sociation, was the organist. 


De Reszke 


(Continued from page 331) 


[HE ITALIAN A. Singers who have 
reached the stage of artistic ma- 
turity, and who are able to control 
their tone and breathing, may start 
on the Italian A. It is a bright, clear 
vowel, pronounced like the A in the 
Italian word, PADRE. It should be 
sung up to the middle register without 
any head resonance — with dia- 
phragmatic support only—and the 
mouth should be kept wide open. This 
is the way Italians sing in the middle 
register. This open-mouth singing in 
the middle register tends to develop 
the throat and face muscles fully, 
facilitates the approach to the high 
notes, and produces an even, uni- 
form legato. It can only be used in 
the middle register, where it can 
make an essential contribution to the 
beauty and refinement of the tone 
quality. 


XPRESSION. The singer, like the 

painter, must have many colors on 
his palette; he must be able to con- 
vey through his tone color the musical 
meaning of a piece. A bass will 
bring out the irony of the Serenade 
in Faust by singing with a much 
brighter tone than in the church 
scene. A_ baritone will adopt a 
brighter, lighter tone for the Largo 
al factotum, in The Barber of Se- 
ville, than for Eri tu, in A Masked 
Ball. 

Enunciation is of the greatest im- 
portance. Consonants must be articu- 
lated distinctly and sharply in order 
to be clearly understood. The audi- 
ence wants to understand what is be- 
ing sung, and it las a right to. 


RACTICING. Ambitious beginners 

often make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that they can speed up the de- 
velopment of the voice by long hours 
of practice. Nothing could less 
desirable, for overwork induces fa- 
tigue, with all its troublesome conse- 
quences. 

At the start of his study, the singer 


should not practice for more than 
fifteen minutes at a time. Later on, 
the practice period may be extended 
to half an hour. The maximum ex- 
ercise the voice can stand is half an 
hour twice a day. Relaxation must 
follow activity, and exercises in full 
voice and undertones should be sung 
in alternation. 

Songs should always be studied in 
an undertone, in order not to tire the 
voice. This way of singing is called 
marking. This song study, of course, 
is not included in the practice time. 

One hour a day may seem insufh- 
cient to some. But the longest op- 
eratic role, Hans Sachs’ in Wagner’s. 
Die Meistersinger, contains only an 
hour of actual singing. Yet a singer 
who has sung this role requires a 
two-day rest after the performance. 
Perhaps one hour of practice at home 
and the performance of an operatic 
role cannot be compared, since on the 
stage the singer undergoes enormous. 
physical and mental strain over and 
beyond the exertion of singing; the 
vocal chords, however, do the same 
work. 

When practicing, the singer should 
whenever possible stand in front of 
a mirror, so as to be able to watch 
and criticize himself. No body strain 
should be felt, and his arms should 
hang loosely by his side. He should 
avoid practicing in a room whose 
acoustics are too favorable, for fear 
of obtaining a wrong impression of 
his voice, which will sound more 
powerful than it actually is. 





GEORGE 


RASELY 


Voice Specialist 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tele.: LOngacre 5-3516 


ALTHOUSE 


STUDIO: 260 West 72nd St. 
TR, 7-3538 New York 23, N, Y. 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: Circle 7-2634 
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Oakland 


By ApvELYN FLEMING 


The Oakland Forum .Artist Series 
and the William E. Chamberlain 
Series have been discontinued, but 
programs at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Mills College, open to the 
general public, and series in Berkeley 
and Alameda supply concerts for Oak- 
land music-lovers. John G. Mitchell 
has succeeded the late E. W. Ehmann 
as president of the Oakland Sym- 
phony Association, and John Morta- 
rotti is the new concertmaster. Con- 
certs will be given in the evening in- 
stead of on Sunday afternoons. 
Woodminster Bowl, setting for sum- 
mer concerts, is being enlarged to 
seat 5,000. The new Berkeley High 
School Auditorium, which will be 
completed in the late spring, will seat 
around 3,000. Opening concerts here 
will be presented by the Larry Allen 
Agency, more may be given during 
the summer and a major series may be 
offered in the fall. Richmond has 
broken ground for a Civic Auditorium 
and Art Center. The auditorium is 
to seat 3,700. 


Oakiand Symphony, 48 Wildwood 


Ave. Piedmont. Auspices: Oakland 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Orley See. President: John G. Mit- 


Civic Auditorium Theatre. Four 
programs; one youth 
concert; two veterans’ hospital con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists: 
Greer de Holesch, Nov. 15; soloists to 
be announced for Jan. 10; March 14; 
and May 2. Youth concert soloist 
chosen in school auditions. Soloists 


chell. 
subscription 


for hospital concerts are orchestra 
members. 

Mills College Artists Concert 
Series. Dean of music; Luther B. 
Marchant. Concert Hall. Dorothy 
Profant Artaud, Oct. 26; Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Nov. 2; Nell Tangeman 
Nov. 9; John Jacob Niles, Jan. 18; 


Aldrich, 
Feb. 22; 


Eva Heinitz and Putnam 
Feb. 15; Virginia Davis, 
Ferenc Molnar, Frank Hauser, Anne 
Everingham, Rudolph Schmitt, Jane 
Hohfeld, and string ensemble, March 
8; Hungarian String Quartet, April 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


announces the opening of her 


VOCAL STUDIO 


By appointment: EL 5-7487 
58 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


MEISLE 


Teacher of Singing 
333 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5329 



































Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
216 South 20th Street 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent Faculty 
Expert Child Teaching 
Courses Leading to Degrees 


PIUS Xil INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia, Florence, ween 


Graduate School of Fine Arts for Wom 
Distingsiehed faculty from Accademia delle. Belle 
Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini, University 
of Penenee 

For further information address: 


Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 














Unpublished compositions of 


FAMED COMPOSER 


available for performance. 
Orchestra, Chamber Music 
Two-Piano. Piano Solo. 





Box 431, Claremont, Calif. 
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Orley See, con- 
ductor, Oakland 
Symphony 


19. Summer session will present a 


resident quartet and recitals by guest 
instructors. 


University of California, Berkeley. 
Chairman of Music Department 
Albert L. Elkus. Music, Drama, and 
Lecture Committee secretary : Betty 
Connors. Men's Gymnasium and 
Wheeler Hall. Carl Sandburg, Oct. 
13; Sam Hinton, Oct. 17; Charles 
O'Connor and Lois Campbell, Chet. Zi; 
Lotte Lehmann, Oct. 24; Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Nov. 4; Ferenc Molnar and 
Ensemble, Nov. 15; Alice Ehlers and 
Eve Heinitz, Nov. 25; Carmelita Mar- 
acci, Dec. 13; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Dec. 11 and Feb. 19; San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Ensemble, March 1, 
3, and 7; Bach festival with local 
musicians; Griller String Quartet se- 
ries, in spring. 

University Orchestra. 
ductor: Kurt Herbert 
concerts: Dec. 14, Jan. 
to be announced in May. 

Symphonic Band. 
Charles Cushing. 


Guest con- 
Adler. Three 
12, and date 


Conductor : 
Concerts in April. 
University Chorus. Director: Edward 
Lawton. Appearance with Univer- 
sity Orchestra, Dec. 14 


Berkeley Community Concerts, 
25 Oak Ridge. Manager: Mrs. Delos 
Love. Garfield Junior High School 
Auditorium. Italo Tajo, Oct. 16; 
The Revelers, Nov. 3; Joseph Fuchs, 
Jan. 30; Sascha Gorodnitzki, March 
8; Grandon Ensemble, March 23. 


Alameda Community Concerts, 
911 Regent St. Secretary: Mrs. Al- 
fred Siebert. Alameda High School 
Auditorium. Rose Bampton, Oct. 17; 
Morley and Gearhart, Nov. 23; David 
Lloyd, March 2; Mia Slavenska and 
Ballet Variante, March 27; Edmund 
Kurtz and Leo Nadelmann, April 10. 


Larry Allen Agency. Manager: 
Larry Allen. Oakland Auditorium 
Theatre. Witold Malcuzynski, Nov. 
Zz. . 


Musical Artists of America, 1511 
Wellington. Manager: Mrs. H. M. 
Tipton. Twentieth Century Club. 
Velna Lou King, Jan. 9; Francisco 
Mazzi and Alberta Riggio, Jan. 16; 
Kathleen Ettinger and Phylis Lund 
Beaulieu, Jan. 23. Spring series to be 
announced. 


Woodminster Bowl. Director:. 
Joseph Tobin, Park Dept., City Hall. 
Program director: J. Frances Mc- 
Kenna. Summer symphony concerts, 
musical shows and pageants. 


American Federation of Musicians. 
Sponsors monthly public concerts by 
small ensembles at public museum; a 
symphony program for school chil- 
dren in Oakland High Auditorium, 
conducted by Fritz Behrens, Oct. 20; 
other programs. 


Oakland Philharmonic Chorus, 
478 Santa Clara Ave. Directors: 
David P. Unruh and Caroline Un- 
ruh. Civic Auditorium Theater. Mes- 
siah, Dec. 4; oratorio in spring. 


Orpheus Male Chorus, 5888 Chabot 
Rd. Director: Mynard Jones. Civic 
Auditorium Theatre. Soloists: Yaada 
Weber, flutist, and chorus members, 
Sept. 27; chorus members, Dec. 20 
and May 16. 


Choral Directors’ Guild, 1025 2nd 
Ave. President: Bernard Mieger. 
Trinity Lutheran Church and Civic 
Auditorium. Five discussion forums 
on choral music; community Christ- 
mas song festival, in December; Bach 
Festival, May 1 





CALIFORNIA 


East Bay Opera League, 320 Hamp- 


ton Rd., Piedmont. Director: Désiré 
Ligeti. President: Mrs. Louis P. 
Gainsborough. Hotel Claremont. Con- 


cert version of Schwanda, Spencer 
Barefoot, narrator, Nov. 22; monthly 
opera concerts until April. 


Berkeley Young Peoples Sym- 
phony, 2431 Ellsworth St. Conductor: 
Jessica Marcelli. Manager: William 
E. Chamberlain. Members are under 
twenty years of age. Spring concerts 
at University of California and in 
Oakland Auditorium Theatre: monthly 
educational broadcasts; out-of-town 
concerts for young people’s music 
clubs. 


Wednesday Morning Choral, 1827 
67th Ave. Director: Claude A. Ward 
President: Mrs. Ann Nicol. Concert 
with Helen Rubino, Helen Froed, 
Clare Samuel, and Gladys Weir as 
soloists, Dec. 9; public concerts in 
spring. 


San Francisco 
(Continued from page 358) 


Auspices: Mills College, Museum of 
Art. Budapest String Quartet, in 
July and August. 


Saturday Music, Inc. Auspices : 
San Francisco women’s group. Mu- 
seum of Art. Commentator: Marcus 
Gordon. Concerts for children: Flor- 
ence Quartararo and Ruth Slenczyn- 
ski, Oct. 22; Elizabethan music, Eileen 
McCall Washington, director, Oct. 29; 
Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony, 
Jessica Marcelli, conductor, Nov. 5 

Curran D. Swint. Opera House. 
Presents resident artists in recital. 


Lulu J. Blumberg, 3131 Jackson St. 
Presents resident artists in recital. 


Academy Concerts, 1001 Vallejo 
St. Academy of Music. Four pro- 
grams of chamber music by Brahms, 
Nov. 18, and dates in January, March, 
and. April. 





Edouard Hurli- Mrs. Keith S. 
mann, conductor, McKee, presi- 
Kerrt Philharmon- dent, Kern Phil- 


ic, Bakersfield 


harmonic Society 


Bakersfield 


By Avec SMITH 


Kern Philharmonic, FP. ©. Box 
1312. Auspices: Kern Philharmonic 
Society. Conductor: Edouard Hurli- 
mann. President: Mrs. Keith S. Mc- 
Kee. Harvey Auditorium. Five sub- 
scription programs, and five student 
programs co-sponsored by the Kern 
County recreation and cultural com- 
mission. Soloists on both series (stu- 


dent series concert on first date): 
Kurt Reher, Nov. 6 and 7; Leonard 
Pennario, Dec. 11 and 12; Modern 
Dance Club, Feb. 19 and 20; Kern 


Philharmonic Chorus, April 2 ‘and 3s 
winners of Starring Kern County 
Artists auditions, May 7 and 8. 


Kern Philharmonic Chorus. Au- 
spices: Kern Philharmonic Society 
and Kern County recreation and cul- 
tural commission. Combined choral 
groups from Arvin, Bakersfield, Del- 
ano, Maricopa, Shafter, and Wasco. 
Appearances with Kern Philharmonic, 
April 2 and 3, and at Kern County 
Spring Festival, May 11 
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TEYTE 


404 EAST 55th ST., 





Her availability for private instruc- 
tion in the art of correct singing. 
Coaching in concert and opera reper- 
toire. 


NEW YORK CITY 


—ANNOUNCES— 


MU 8-0709 











FRANK 


CHATTERTON 


1393 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY Cl. 


VOICE TEACHER— 


ACCOMPANIST 
6-2184 








WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


TEACHER ‘Patrice Munsel, Coloratura 
OF Robert Rounseville, Tenor 
Norman Scott, Bass 


Soprano 19 E, 94th St., N. Y. 28 


ATwater 9-6735 








RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


55 TIEMANN PLACE, N.Y. 24 MO 2-9469 


For many years Foor Juilliard School of Music 
THORITY 


Royal Acad. of Music, London, Eng. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Juilliard School of Music 








ALFREDO 


MARTINO 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Author of Book 
“TODAY’S SINGING”’ 
QObtainable upon request 
260 West End Ave., N. Y. 28 








ous POLANS 


VOICE TEACHER—COACH 


Studio: 13A, 160 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 


C.—TR 7-6700 


Only Voce! Teecher ef 
ADELAIDE BISHOP 
Leading Seprano 
N. Y. City Center Opera Co. 


KI 








WELLINGTON 


315 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








SMITH Voice Teacher and Coach 


Teacher for many years of Ellabelle Davis, Louis Bernhardt, Dorothy MacNeil, 
Wilma Thompson, Rand Smith, and others. 


19, N. ¥. — CO. 5-4897 
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Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Symphony, which 
was formed last year and gave two 
performances of one program, did 
into the 


not continue current sea- 
son. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Academy of Music, 30 La- 
fayette Ave. President: Adrian Van 


Julius Bloom. A 
organization 
sponsoring concerts, lectures, and 
other events at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, which includes an opera house, a 
music hall, a chamber hall, and a 
grand ballroom. 

Major Concert Series. Richard 
Tucker, Nov. 1; Nathan Milstein, 
Nov. 15; Luboshutz and Nenprenoff, 
Nov. 29; Tropicana, Dec. 13; Lilian 
Kallir, winner of the 1949 Ameri- 
can Artists Award, Jan. 10; Andrés 
Segovia, Jan. 24; Shankar and his 
Hindu Ballet. Feb. 14; Mischa El- 
man, Feb. 28; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, March 14; Marian Anderson, 
March 28; Vladimir Horowitz, 
April 11. 

Boston Symphony. Five Friday 
evening programs; Nov. 11, Dec. 9, 
Jan. 13, Feb. 17, and March 17. 

Little Orchestra Society Series. 
Four Friday evening programs. So- 
loists: Westminster Choir, Dec. 16; 
Orazio Frugoni, Jan. 6; Artie Shaw, 
Feb. 10; Isaac Stern, March 10. 

Concerts for Young People. 
Little Orchestra Society, with Mil- 
ton Cross, narrator. Six Saturday 
afternoon programs: Nov. 12, Dec. 
3, Jan. 14, Feb. 4, Feb. 25, and 
March 18. 

3rooklyn Chamber Music Soci- 
ety. Four Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams: Oct. 23, Dec. 18, Feb. 19, 
and April 30. 

Folkways East and West. 
Tuesday evening programs: Nona 
Kapua and her Hawaiian group, 
Dec. 6; Taik-won Cho and Sun- 
yong Kim, in Korean dances, Jan. 
17; Naomi Aleh-Leaf and group of 
Israeli dancers; Feb. 7; Jean Léon 
Destiné and group of Haitian sing- 
ers and dancers, March 7; Josefina 
Garcia and group in Latin Ameri- 
can Fiesta, April 25. 

Singers of the Golden Age. Five 
Friday evening programs of re- 
corded music, presented by Stephen 
Fassett: Nov. 4, Dec. 2, Feb. 3, 
March 24, and April 21. 

American Artists Series. Ten 
Sunday afternoon programs by 
young musicians. The soloist giv- 
ing the best performance of the 
series will receive the American 
Artists Award for 1950 and will 
appear in the Major Concert Series 
for 1950-51. Frances Paige, so- 
prano, Oct. 30; Bernice Stochek, 
violinist, Nov. 13; Stanley Lock, 
pianist, Nov. 27; Andrew B. White, 
baritone, Dec. 11; Sidney Harth, 
violinist, Jan. 15; Barbara Denen- 
holz, pianist, Jan. 29; Beatrice 
Krebs, mezzo-soprano, Feb. 26; Car- 
lo Ferro, violinist, March 12; Anne 
de Ramus, pianist, March 26; Rose 
—— der Derian, soprano, April 
6. 

3rooklyn Music Teachers Guild. 
Five informal Sunday afternoon 
programs: Nov. 6, Dec. 4, Jan. 8, 
Feb. 5, and March 5. 

Concerto Contest. 
anists and violinists, 
teen years of age. 

New York University Glee Club, 
Alfred M. Greenfield, director, Oct. 
18. 


Brooklyn Chamber Music Society. 
Auspices: Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Director: Carl H. Tollef- 
sen. Academy of Music. Four 
Sunday afternon programs. 


Director : 
educational 


Sinderen. 
non-pront, 


Five 


Open to pi- 
nine to seven- 


Brooklyn Little Symphony, 916 
Union St. Conductor: yin Klig- 
field. President: J. H. Coven. En- 
semble of approximately 35 players 
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Carl Tollefsen, Mrs. John A. 
director, Brook- Mathews, chair- 
lyn Chamber man, Elmira 


Music Society Community Con- 


cert Association 


supported by public subscription. 
Two programs in public school 
auditoriums, Feb. 26 and in March. 


Brooklyn Museum of Art, Eastern 


Parkway. Concert division director: 
David Le Vita. Sculpture court. 
Seventh year of Sunday afternoon 


programs by professional artists. 


Popular Price Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Inc., Academy of Music. Di- 
rector: Alfredo Salmaggi. Assist- 
ant director: Felix W. Salmaggi. 
Academy of Music. Saturday night 
performances from Sept. 17 to May. 
Sunday night performances in 
Newark Opera House. Summer 
season at Randall’s Island Stadi- 
um. Conductors: Gabriele Sime- 
oni, Costantino Turcano, Silvio 
Tagliapietra, Carlo Moresco, and 
Antonia Brico. Ballet mistress: 
Mimi Kellerman. Singers: Lucia 
Turcano, Lucia Evangelista, 
Rosalia Maresca, Mina Earnest, 
Anita Ragusa, Josephine Guido, 
Joan Francis, Muriel Rahn, June 
Kelly, Mina Cravi, Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Mae McDermott, Susan 
Henderson, Maria Pasca, Elinor 
Warren, Georgeanna Bourdan, 
Elizabeth Devlin, Giovanni Gallo, 
Paolo Castelpietra, Ettore Ponno, 
Sydney Rayner, Francesco Curci, 
Mario Palermo, Eddy Ruhl, Gabor 
Carelli, Adrian La Chance, Guido 
Salmaggi, Fausto Bozza, Claudio 
Frigerio, Stephan Ballarini, Vittorio 
Tatozzi, Pompilio Malatesta, Rich- 
ard Torigi, Luigi Dalle Mbolle, 
Luigi Pichardo, Joseph Contreras, 
Eugene Morgan, and_ Valfrido 
Patacchi. 


Elmira 


By Mary KinsMAN MONROE 


Elmira’s increasing interest in music 
has led such non-musical organiza- 
tions, as the American Association 
of University Women, the Young 
Democratic Club, the Russian Club, 
to sponsor musical events. 


Community Concert Association, 
112 Demarest Parkway. Auspices: 
Thursday Morning Musicales. Chair- 
man: Mrs. John A. Mathews. Co- 
chairman: Mrs. Robert P. McDowell. 
Keeney Theatre. Evening subscription 
concerts: Italo Tajo, Nov. 9 and 1 
Erica Morini, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Feb. 15 
and 16; Rochester Philharmonic, Mar. 
15 and 16. 


Civic Chorus, North Presbyterian 


Church. Auspices: Thursday Morning 
Musicales. Director: Guy Fraser 
Harrison. President: Edwin Burne. 


Christmas concert, including portions 
of The Messiah, Park Church, Dec. 
20; operatic program, Southside High 
School, Feb. 23; spring festival with 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, Keeney 
Theatre, May 17. 

Thursday Morning Musicales, 825 
W. Water St. President: Mrs. Hobart 
A. Burch. Park Church Auditorium. 
Two open evening programs: George 
MacNabb and Harry Watts, Oct. 27; 
Jean Carlton and Frank Rogier, April 





NEW YORK 


20. Monthly morning recitals and pa- 
pers by local musicians in Park Church 
Lecture Room. 

Little Symphony, %60 
Conductor: G. Martin Wenzel. 
side High School Auditorium. Fall 
concert, Dec. 6; spring concert, with 
Henry B. Collin, Jr., as flute soloist, 
May 19. 


Buffalo 


(Continued on page 369) 


Grove St. 
South- 


wood Ave. Director: Dorothy Hebb. 


Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Aus- 
pices: Buffalo Museum of science. 
Director: Cameron Baird. Appearance 
with Buffalo Philharmonic, Dec. 
and 6; other concerts during season. 


Guido Male Chorus, 262 California 
Dr., Williamsville, N. Y. Director: 
Arnold Cornelissen. President: Clar- 
ence J. Ward, Jr. Kleinhans Music 
Hall. Winter concert, with winners 
of Voices of Tomorrow Contest, 
Sponsored by Buffalo Evening News, 
as soloists, Jan. 15; other concerts 
during the season. 


Burke 


St. Director: 
President : 
Mary Seaton Room. Appearance with 
Buffalo Philharmonic, Dec. 4 and 6; 
spring concert; 
season. 


good. 
theran 
Group, Mary Seaton Room, April 18 
Recitals by members. 


Ave. Director : 
ager: 


Rubinstein Women's Chorus, 62 
Dr. Director: Reed Jerome. 
President: Mrs. Everett H. Sugnet. 
Twentieth Century Club Ballroom. 
Appearance with Chromatic Club, 
Feb. 20; spring concert; other con- 
certs during the season. 

Buffalo Choral Club, 245 Suffold 
Arnold Cornelissen. 


Mrs. Vera Strum Evans. 


other concerts during 


American Guild of Organists, 1080 
Main St. Dean: Dr. Roberta Bit- 
Claire Coci, Holy Trinity Lu- 
Church, Oct. 22; Bach Aria 


Piano Teacher's Forum, 2912 Dela- 


ware Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. Presi- 
dent: Karl W. Koch. Monthly lecture- 


recitals by visiting and resident mu- 
sicians, September through April; re- 
citals by students of members. 


Opera Workshop, 421 Richmond 
Leonard Treash. Man- 
Mrs. Frank A. Yeager. per- 
formances during season. 











Mrs. P. O. Grif- Samuel Antek, 
fith, president of conductor, New 
the Griffith Mu- Jersey Sym- 
sic Foundation phony 
By Puivie Gorpon 
Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad St. President: Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith. Manager: Harry Mack. Ed- 


ucational director: Siebolt H. Fries- 
wyck. Mosque Theatre. Griffith Audi- 
torium. Master Piano Series: Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Nov. 6; Samson 
Francois, Jan. 15; Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 26; Artur Rubinstein, March 19. 

Symphony Series: Boston Sym- 
phony, Leonard Bernstein conducting, 
Dec. 6; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor, Jan. 31; Boston Symphony, 
Feb. 16; Little Orchestra Society, 
March 16. 

Candlelight Series by Little Orches- 
tra Society. Conductor: Thomas P. 
Scherman. Soloists: Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 8; Italo Tajo, Jan. 29; Artie 
Shaw, Feb. 19; Isaac Stern, March 
12. 

Young People’s Series by Little 
Orchestra Society. Conductor : Thomas 
P. Scherman. Narrator: Milton Cross. 
Six programs. 

Young Artists. Series: Carmela 
Sponzilli and Irene Schmidt, Nov. 27; 
Janet Barberie and Elaine Hausmann, 
Dec. 18; Paul Liljestrand and Claire 
Snyder, Jan. 22; Marian Burke and 
Carmel Mancini, Feb. 12; Eileen 
Rohrberg and Georgia Houston, 


March 5. 
Extra concert: Nelson Eddy, Nov. 7. 
Lecture Courses: Richard McClan- 
ahan, six lectures on Keyboard Works ; 


Howard McKinney, seven lectures on 


NEW JERSEY 


Tsuya Matsuki, eight 
Leon Car- 


Music and Art; 
lectures on Music Theory; 
son, eight lectures on Vocal Prob- 
lems; James W. Bleeker, sixteen 
lectures on Composing; Siebolt Fries- 
wyk, eight lectures on Language of 
Music. 

Educational Institute : 
nimsky, Boris Goldovsky, Leonard 
Bernstein, and Alfred Einstein, Oct. 
5. Annual Auditions: April 1, 8, 15, 
22, and 29, May 6 and 13, and June 4. 


Jewish Community Center of Essex 


Nicolas Slo- 


County, 652 High St. President: Gus- 
tav P. Heller. Fuld Hall. Four sub- 
scription chamber- music concerts; 


Alma Trio, Nov. 22; Chamber Music 
Associates, Dec. 11; ; Paganini Quartet, 
Feb. 7; Stuyvesant String Quartet, 
March 26. Other presentations: Cen- 
ter Symphony and Hazomir Choral 
Society, Mark Silver, conductor, with 
soloists, Jan. 25 and May 20; Irving- 
ton Center Chamber opera, in January 
and May. 

Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
St. Sponsors: Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Conklin, Jr. and Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss. Musical director: Rod- 
ney Saylor. Manager: Mrs. Rodney 
Saylor, Newark Muséum Court. Five 
free Sunday afternoon concerts. Solo- 
ists: Floyd Worthington, Oct. 2; 
Mary and Virginia Drane and Thomas 
Johnson, Nov. 6; to be announced, 
Dec. 4, Feb. 5, March 5. 

Handelian Choir, Old First Church, 
Broad St. Director: Rodney Saylor. 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 18. 


Newark Alumni Chorus, 31 Green 
St. Auspices: Board of Education. 
Director : Dorothy I. Schneider. Presi- 
dent: Humphrey Smith. Arts High 
School Auditcrium. Spring concert, 
soloist to be announced. 


Orange 


By Puivie Gorpon 


New Jersey Symphony, 611 Berke- 
ley Ave. Conductor: Samuel Antek. 
President: F. Stark Newberry. Or- 
ange High School Auditorium. Three 
subscription programs. Soloists: 
Maurice Eisenberg, Nov. 14; Maria 
Jeritza, Feb. 6; Ernest White, April 
24 


r Programs repeated in Mount Heb- 
ron Junior High School Auditorium, 
Montelair: Nov. 15, Feb. 7, April 24. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Milwaukee 





Carter Wells, 
president, Civic 
Concert Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 


Myra Peache, 

manager of the 

Pabst Theatre, 
Milwaukee 


By Anna R. RosBinson 


The Temple Concert Forum, a 
new organization, is giving this sea- 
son a concert series, which it hopes 
to make an annual presentation. 


Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
144 E. Wells St. President: Norman 
Merrill Chester. Manager: Myra 
Peache. Pabst Theatre. Ten sub- 
scription programs by the Chicago 
Symphony. Subscription series guest 
conductors: Victor de Sabata, Oct. 
17; Tauno Hannikainen, Oct. 31, Nov. 
14, Jan. 16, Feb. 20, and April 3; 
Rafael Kubelik, Dec. 5; Eugene Or- 
mandy, Dec. 19; Fritz Busch, Feb. 8; 
Fritz Reiner, March 20. Soloists: 
Jacques Abram, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Seymour Lipkin, Robert McDowell, 


- Erica Morini, Byron Janis. 


Pabst Theatre. Manager: Myra 
Peache. Original Don Cossack Chor- 
us, Oct. 5; Walter Liberace, Oct. 8; 
Song of Norway, Nov. 4, 5, and 6; 
Mary Garden, Nov. 15; Norseman’s 
Glee Club, Nov. 19; Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, Nov. 26; Hansel 
and Gretel, Nov. 27; Lutheran A. 
Cappella Choir, Dec. 4; Cinderella, 
Dec. 10; Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 4; 
Ripon College Choir, March 12; Law- 
rence College Choir, March 30; 
Haresfoot Club of the University of 
Wisconsin, April 14, 15, and 16; Mil- 
waukee A Cappella Choristers, April 
26; Arion Junior Concert, May 13; 
Velma Montoya with José Castro and 
Spanish Dance Company, Oct. 8; Ruth 
Page and the Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Oct. 29; Martha Graham and her 
Dance Group, Nov. 26; Mariemma 
and her Ensemble, Jan. 6; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 20, 21, 
and 22; Shankar and his Hindu Bal- 
let, Feb. 18; Marian Yahr Ballet, 
May 20. 


Junior Chamber of Commerce Fine 
Arts Committee. Frank Glazer, Oct. 
22. 


Civic C +A iation, 2007 N. 
Prospect Ave. President: Carter 
Wells. Milwaukee Auditorium. Ben- 
no Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 10; Ebe Stig- 
nani, Nov. 23; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Dec. 15; Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Jan. 28; Nathan Milstein, 
March 9; Leonard Warren, April 18. 

Arion Musical Club, 729 N. Broad- 
way. Director: Herman A. Nott. 
President: L. W. Heiss. Milwaukee 
Auditorium Series of five programs: 
Jussi Bjoerling, Nov. 4; de Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Nov. 25; William Kap- 
ell, Jan. 31; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
March 29; Arion Chorus, April 14; 
Extra programs : Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, André Kostelanetz conducting, 
Lily Pons, soloist, Dec. 1; Messiah, 
Dec. 14; Arion Junior Concert, 
(Pabst Theatre), May 1 

Margaret Rice Management, Inc. 
Manager: Margaret Rice. New York 
City Center Opera Company, Oriental 
Theatre, Dec. 1, 8, and 15. Myra 
Hess, Milwaukee Auditorium, March 
5; five Theatre Guild plays, David- 
son Theatre. 


Milwaukee Association of Teach- 
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Margaret Rice, 
director, Mar- 
garet Rice Man- 
agement, Inc., 
Milwaukee 


ers of Music and Allied Arts. Art 
Institute. Wolfgang Stechow, lectures, 
Oct. 30; David Bushkin, lectures, Jan. 
29; Lorraine Eberhardy, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Philip James Weuher, 
pianist, Feb. 12; Yvonne Greenwood- 
Jones, contralto, and Virginia Fran- 
ceschi, soprano, March 26; Scott 
Goldthwaite, lecturer, April 23. 

American Guild of Organists. 
André Marchal, Immanuel Presbyter- 
ian Church, Nov. 20; Hugh Porter, 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Jan. 29; 
Mario Salvador, St. Joseph’s Convent 
Chapel, Feb. 19. 

Temple Concert Forum, 2519 E. 
Kenwood Blvd. Temple Emanu-El 
B’ne Jeshurun. Regina Resnik, Oct. 
25; Efrem Zimbalist, Nov. 29; Vron- 
sky and Babin, Jan. 10; Norman Scott, 
bass, Feb. 28; Claudio Arrau, March 
28; Richard Tucker, April 25. 


Milwaukee Civic Light Opera 
Company. Director: Lorna Warfield. 
Lincoln High School. Anything Goes, 
Dec. 10; Desert Song, May 13. 

Chicago Opera Artists Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium. Carmen, 
with Gladys Swarthout and Ramon 
bsg Edwin MacArthur conducting, 

ct 


Florentine Opera Company, Direc- 
tor: John D. Anello. Stage director: 
John Wolmut. Lincoln High School. 
Opera festival, March 10 and 11; 
spring festival. 

Milwaukee Pop Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: John D, Anello. Humboldt 
Park. 

Music Under the Stars, Auspices: 
County Park Commission. Blatz 
Shell, Washington Park. Orchestra 
concerts, conducted by Jerzy Bojan- 
owski, with soloists, during June. 


Madison 


By STERLING SORENSEN 


In their second season under the di- 
rection of Walter Heermann, the 
Madison Civic Symphony and Civic 
Chorus continue a policy of present- 
ing free concerts. Membership in both 
the symphony and chorus is voluntary, 
and only the conductor and concert- 
master receive payment for their 
work. 

Madison Civic Symphony and 
Civic Chorus, c/o Madison Vocational 
School, N. Carroll St. Auspices: 
Madison Civic Music Association and 
Madison Vocational School. Conduc- 
tor: Walter Heermann. President: 
Stella Kayser. Masonic Auditorium. 
Five free concerts and two free young 
people’s concerts. Soloists: Oskar F. 

Hagen, narrator, and Bettina 
Bjorksten, soprano, in presentation of 
Beethoven’s Egmont music, Nov. 1; 
Madison Civic Chorus in Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 18; Madison Civic 
Chorus, and Gunnar Johansen and 
Leo Steffens, duo-pianists, Jan. 29; 
Jenska ‘Slebos, cellist, Feb. 19; Jean 
Geis, pianist, April 4; Madison Civic 
chorus, May 7. 

Wisconsin Union Concert Series. 
Auspices: University of Wisconsin 
Student Union. Joseph Szigeti, Alex- 
ander Sved and Kerstin Thorborg, 
Dame Myra Hess, Risé Stevens, Alec 
Templeton, Vienna Choir Boys, others 
to be announced. 

Wisconsin Union Theatre, Concert 
management: Fannie Taylor, 770 





WISCONSIN 


Walter Heer- 
mann, conductor, 
Madison Civic 
Symphony and 
Civic Chorus 





Langdon St. Minneapolis Symphony. 

University of Wisconsin School of 
Music, Director: Leland Coon. 

University Orchestra. Conductor: 
Richard C. Church. Several pro- 
grams, 

Symphonic Band. Conductor: Em- 
mett Sarig. 

University Chorus and Glee Club. 
Director: Paul Jones. 

University Women’s Chorus. Di- 
rector: Helen S. Thomas. 

Pro Arte Quartet. In residence at 
university. Concerts throughout Wis- 
consin. 

University String Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Marie Endres. 

Grieg Male Chorus, Williamson St. 
Director: Alexius Baas. 

Madison Maennerchor, Turner 
Hall. Director: Alexius Baas. 

Philharmonic Chorus, c/o Wiscon- 
sin High School. Two concerts. 

Zor Shrine Chanters, Masonic 
Temple. Conductor: Bernhardt West- 
lund. 

Labor Temple Glee Club, Labor 
Temple. Director: Alexius Baas. 

Woman's Club Chorus. \Woman’s 
Club Bldg., W. Gilman St. 

Wisconsin Guild of Organists, c/o 
Paul Jones, University of Wisconsin 
school of music. 

Charles Halverson Enterprises, c 
Madison Musician Association, i 
St. Free summer band concerts and 
special events during the year for in- 
stitutions and hospitals. 


LaCrosse 
By N. A. Pynn 


LaCrosse Symphony. Conductor: 
Leigh Elder. President: L. A. Zeisler. 
Vocational School Auditorium. Three 
subscription concerts. Soloists to be 
announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
P. O. Box 630. President: John Fel- 


ton. Vocational School Auditorium 
Set Svanholm, Nov. 16; Rudolf Firk- 
usny, Jan. 16; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 10; William Primrose, March 
27. 

LaCrosse Vocational Civic Choir, 
6th and Vine Sts. Auspices: LaCrosse 
Vocational and Adult School. Con- 
ductor: C. Bernard McGhee. Direc- 
tor: John B. Coleman. Vocational 
School Auditorium. Oratorio, with 
Kathleen Ferrier as soloist, Jan. 21. 
Additional programs to be announced. 

LaCrosse Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, 2025 Green Bay St. Manager: 
Elvin Saterbak. Director and conduc- 
tor: Harmer Root. Vocational School 
Auditorium. Summer opera series. 

LaCrosse Civic Symphonic Band, 
6th and Vine Sts. Auspices: LaCrosse 
Vocational and Adult School. Con- 
ductor: Frank Italiano. Director: 
John B. Coleman. Vocational Audi- 
torium. Band concerts, soloists to be 
announced. 

LaCrosse Concert Band, 1444 
Wood St. Auspices: American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Conductor: D. 
R. Wartinbee. President: Irvin Pe- 
shak. Summer park concert. Soloists 
to be announced. 


Racine 


By Lucy DaLes COLBERT 


The Racine Civic Choir has been 
organized under the direction of Henry 
Wegner, musical director of Lutheran 
High School. A concert schedule for 
the University of Wisconsin Sym- 
phony (Racine Extension Center) 
has also been planned. 


Racine Symphony, P. O. Box 273. 
Auspices: Racine Symphony, Inc. 
Conductor: Frederick Schulte. Main- 
street Theatre. Three programs. 5So- 
loists: Carol Smith, Oct. 25; Jean 
Casadesus, Feb. 1; Albert Spalding, 
April 17. 


Racine Civic Music Association. 
Memorial Hall. Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, Nov. 4; de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 26; Francine Falkon, 
Feb. 19; Indianapolis Symphony, 
March 4; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
March 31. 


Racine Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet, Woman’s Club. Two chamber- 
music concerts. Assisting guest art- 
ists: Querin Deuster, pianist, Dec. 1; 
others to be announced. 

Racine Civic Choir, Director: Hen- 
ry Wegner. 
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CHARLOTTE ELLIS 


DANCE CLASS FOR SINGERS ™ 


“HEARTILY RECOMMEND IT!” 

“Have watched and found Charlotte Ellis’ class for Opera 
Singers excellent; work combines loosening of bodies with 
operatic gestures giving singer an excellent feeling for 
. does her work in personal and charming 


Wm. L. Stein, New York Concert Mgr. 


Studios: CBS B'way Bidg., Steinway Hall 
Telephone: TR-7-9233 or Cl-7-6604 
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Established 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, Ed. D., Mus. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


ti institute ef Fine Arts. AfMiliated with 





diplomas, certificates. Dormitor 





under 
University ef Cincinnati. Com lete school of — Faculty of International reputation. Degrees, 
, 10 acre campus. 
Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA.—Cincinnati 19, Ohio 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass, Wood- 

winds, and Percussion instruments, Public School Music Composition, Church 

Music, Musicology, Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. Faculty includes 

members of Boston Symphony. Bachelor's or Master’s Degrees in all musical 

subjects. Dorms. Catalog. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Room 112, 705 Commonwealth 
oston. 
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Portland 





Mark Daniels, di- Phil Hart, man- 


ager of the Port- 
land Symphony 


rector of the 
Apollo Club, in 
Portland 


By JocELYN FOULKES 


In order that the Portland Sym- 
phony might continue this season, 
members of the orchestra agreed to ac- 
cept box-office receipts in lieu of sal- 
aries. The symphony society’s main- 
tenance fund will pay for general ex- 
penses. James Sample has succeeded 
Werner Janssen as conductor, and 
Phil Hart has been appointed manager. 
Instead of the eighteen subscription 
concerts given last season, the orches- 
tra will play ten, plus a special mem- 
bership concert, and four concerts on 
tour. 

Portiand Symphony, Ainsworth 
Bldg. Auspices: Portland Symphony 
Society. Conductor: James Sample. 
President: Lawrence C. Shaw. Man- 
ager: Phil Hart. Municipal Auditor- 
ium. Ten subscription programs; one 
membership and four out-of-town con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists: 
Patrice Munsel, Dec. 12; Handel's 
Messiah, with Portland Symphonic 
Choir, Dec. 19; Louis Kaufman, Jan. 
9; Jacques Abram, Jan. 23; Jussi 
Bjoerling, Feb. 6; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, March 20; Verdi’s Requiem, 
with Portland Symphonic Choir, 
April 3. 

Ellison-White Bureau, Central Bldg. 
Manager: Frank Andrews. Municipal 
Auditorium. Artur Rubinstein, Oct. 1; 
Blanche Thebom, Oct. 6; Italo Tajo, 
Oct. 14; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Oct. 
27; Licia Albanese, Nov. 14; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Nov. 17; Alexander 
3railowsky, Dec. 2; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Dec. 6; Mariemma and her Ensemble, 
Jan. 21; Eugene List, Carroll Glenn, 
Jan. 28; Giuseppe di Stefano; March 
7; Jennie Tourel, March 21; Jascha 


BERNARD. LABERGE Inc.. 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Frank Andrews, 
manager, Ellison- 
White Bureau, in 


James Sample, 
conductor of the 
Portland Sym- 

phony Portland 


Heifetz, April 15; Vronsky and Babin, 
April 20. 

Concert Series, 808 S. W. Alder 
St. Manager: Phil Hart. Neighbors 
of Woodcraft Auditorium. Alma 
Trio, Oct. 15; Lili Kraus, Nov. 24; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Feb. 13; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 16; —— Bernac and 
Francis Poulenc, Feb. 23 

Portland Junior Symphony, Park 
Building. Auspices: Portland Junior 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Jacques Gershkovitch. Assistant con- 
ductor: James Eoff. President: L. R. 
Hussa. Municipal Auditorium. Three 
concerts. Soloists: Louanna Laird, 
pianist, Nov. 12. Other soloists to be 
announced. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, Sher- 
lock Bldg. Director: Mark Daniels. 
President: Conn B. Williams. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Two concerts. Sol- 
oists: Violet Anderson, Harold Ander- 
son, and Robert MacDonald, Jan. 6; 
Alexander Kipnis, May 5. 

Portiand Chamber Music Series, 
6125 S. E. Reed College Pl. Aus- 
pices: Friends of Chamber Music and 
Reed College. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. Walden String Quartet, in 
February; Hungarian String Quartet, 
in April; program in March to be 
announced. 





OREGON 


Portland Chamber Orchestra, 1101 
S. W. 6th Ave. Conductor: Boris 
Sirpo. President: Mrs. James H. 
Huddleson. Manager: René Bozarth. 
Neighbors of Woodcraft Auditorium. 
Concerts in November and January; 
probably two in the spring. 

Portland Symphonic Choir, 1120 
N. Ging St. Director: C. Robert 
Zimmerman. Appearances with Port- 
land Symphony; twelve opera perfor- 
mances in Civic Theatre, in January; 
concerts in February and March; 
spring festival in May. 

University of Portland, N. Willam- 
ette Blvd. Cultural Series. Director: 
The Rev. George L. Dum, CSC. 
Concert Hall. Pro Musica Antiqua, 
Oct. 31; Aurora Underwood, Jan. 18; 
Camilla Williams, Feb. 1; Joseph 
Knitzer, March 3; Leonard Pennario, 
March 28. 

Collegium Musicum. Conductor: 
Rex Underwood. Bach cantata, Jan. 
11; Benjamin Britten’s Serenade, Jan. 
29: all-Britten program, in public li- 
brary, in April; additional programs 
for members. 

Friends of New Music, 319 S. W. 
Oak St. Manager: Henri Arcand. 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. Five pro- 
grams by musicians. 

Oregon Federation of Music Clubs, 
2006 N. E. 46th Ave. President: 
Mae Ross Walker. Auditions for 
young artists to appear with Portland 
Symphony; observance of Music 
Week; competitive festival, in May; 
biennial state convention in June, 

Oregon Music Teacher's Associa- 
tion, 2724 N. E. 61 Ave. President: 
Bernice Sisson. Music Festival in 
April; annual convention, at Lewis and 
Clark College, in June. 


Eugene 


By G. E. GAYLorp 


Eugene and University Civic Mu- 
sic Association, 70 W. 10th St. Presi- 
dent: T. M. Alexander. McArthur 
Court, University of Oregon. Kirsten 
Flagstad, Oct. 26; Thomas L. Thom- 
as, Nov. 10; Grant Johannesen, Nov. 
30; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 15; Four 
Piano Ensemble, Feb. 20; Portland 
Symphony, March 7; Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, April 15 

University of Oregon. Dean of 
music school: Theodore Kratt. Facul- 
ty recitals: Wade Parks, pianist; 
George Hopkins, pianist; Robert 
Hord, pianist; Stacy Green, pianist; 
Donald W. Allton, organist; Florence 
Vanderwicken, soprano. 

University orchestra. Conductor: 
E. A. Cykler. Three concerts, be- 
ginning Nov. 22. 

String Quartet Series. Personnel: 
George Boughton, Mary Kapp Allton, 
E. A. Cykler, and Milton Diterich. 
Three concerts, beginning Nov. 6. 

All-student Goethe Memorial Con- 
cert. Director: Arnold Elston. Mu- 
sic School Auditorium. 

Handel’s Messiah. McArthur Court. 
Theodore Kratt conducting, Dec. 11. 

Flotow’s Martha. University Theat- 
re. All-student cast, directed by Her- 
man Gelhausen, April 21, 22, 27, 28, 
and 29, 

Eugene Gleemen, Director: Theo- 
dore Kratt. President: Earl M. Pal- 
lett. McArthur Court. Two concerts. 
Concerts in Portland and three other 
Oregon cities; tour of northern Cali- 
fornia. 











John E. Howard, 
chairman, Com- 
munity Concerts, 


Grand Forks 


Sigvald Thomp- 
son, conductor, 
Fargo-Moorhead 
Civic Orchestra 


Fargo 
By Rutu Fairbanks 


The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and Little County Theatre Lyceum 
Series has increased its number of 
attractions. Concordia College and 
Moorhead State Teachers Gollege have 
started separate series, but the Am- 
phion Chorus Artists Course has 
been discontinued. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra. 
Conductor: Sigvald Thompson. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. S. Shaw. Four pro- 
grams. Soloists: Frances Magnes, 
Dec. 4; Jeanette Haien, pianist, April 
16. 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
and Little Country Theatre, Lyceum 
Series. Manager: A. G. Arevold. 
Wayne King, Oct. 3; Risé Stevens, 
Oct. 18; Burl Ives, Nov. 16; Victor 
Borge, Dec. 6 and 7; Hedley Hep- 
worth, Jan. 5; Bob Gordon, cartoonist- 
satirist, Jan. 17 and 18; Master 
Singers, April 11 and 12; James Mel- 
ton, May 2. Extra concerts: Marian 


NORTH 


Anderson, Jan. 25; Hazel Scott, April 

Concordia College Artist Series. 
President: J. N. Brown. Manager: 
Wayne Wagstrom. Anne Bollinger, 
Nov. 18; Jose Echaniz, Jan. 23; Roth 
String Quartet, Feb. 14; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 25. 

Moorhead State Teachers College 
Artist Series. President: O. W. 
Snarr. Theater Guild production, The 
Hasty Heart, Dec. 6. Other events 
to be announced. 

Amphion Male Chorus. Concerts 
to be announced. 

American Guild of Organists, Red 
River Valley Chapter, Monthly organ 
programs in local churches; Christ- 
mas organ festivcal. 

Fargo-Moorhead Women's Chorus. 
Director: Leo C. Sorlien, Spring 
concert. 


Grand Forks 


By Joun E. Howarp 


Community Music Association, 
Chamber of Commerce. President: 
M. Williamson. General chairman of 
concerts and entertainments: Jéhn E. 
Howard. Central High School Audi- 
torium. Risé Stevens, Oct. 20; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 7; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Jan. 18; de Paur’s 
Infantry Chorus, March 21; George 
London, April 22. Extra concert, 
March 26. 

University of North Dakota Music 
Department, Madrigal Club. Direc- 
tor: Hywel C. Rowland. Women’s 


DAKOTA 


Glee Club, Carol M. Humpstone, di- 
rector. Tour in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 
16 to 22; 25th annual spring tour 
including appearances at Fargo, N. 
Clinton, Wis., and Chicago, March 
11 to 19, 

Concert Band. Conductor: John E. 
Howard. Tour in North Dakota, Nov. 
13 to 18; spring tour to Chicago, 
March 9 to 16. 

University Orchestra. Conductor: 
John E. Howard. Women’s Glee Club. 
Director: Carol M. Humpstone. Joint 
concert in April. 

Thursday Music Club, President: 
Mrs. A. J. Schlaefer. Epworth Hall. 
Monthly meetings with outstanding 
Programs by local musicians, first 
Thursday of month, October to May. 
Christmas candlelight program, in- 
cluding Britten’s Ceremony of Carols, 
with Mu Chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, Dec. 4 

Wesley Colege, President: Marcus 
J. Birrell, recitals, Sept. 25 and Oct. 
5; third annual vocal solo contest, 
Nov. 2; operalogue version of Car- 
men, in February; Bach festival, in 
May. 

Central High School Music De- 
partment, Orchestra and band direc- 
tor: Leo M. Haeske. Director of 
vocal music. Dwight L. Sherwood. 
All-Community Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 11; annual spring band concert 
and tour, Centralian singers in spring 
opera and week-end tour. 

Grand Forks Symphony. Director: 
Leo M. Haescle. High School Audi- 
torium. Three Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Richard Carson, 

co-manager, Car- 

son Concert 
Course, Tulsa 


Burch Mayo, 
president of the 
Tulsa Philhar- 


monic Society 
By Jue BLAKELY 


This year, for the first time, Tulsa 
possesses a full-time resident conduct- 
or. The Tulsa Philharmonic Society, 
Inc., formed last year as an outgrowth 
of the Tulsa Symphony Orchestra, 
has engaged H. Arthur Brown, form- 
er conductor of the El Paso Sym- 
phony, as its musical director. 

Tulsa Philharmonic Society, Inc., 
515 S. Main St. Conductor: 
Arthur Brown. President: Burch 
Mayo. Manager: Lucille Trimble. 
Convention Hall Auditorium. Seven 
concerts. Soloists: Joseph Battista, 
Oct. 17; Jan Peerce, Nov. 8; Nan 







H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor of the 
Tulsa Philhar- 


monic Society 


Feb. 13; Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with combined choruses and 
choirs of Tulsa, April 18. 

Carson Concert Course, P. O. Box 
2383. Managers: Mrs. Robert Boice 
Carson and Richard Carson. Conven- 
tion Hall Auditorium. Charles L. 
Wagner production of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci, Nov. 19; Burl 
Ives, Nov. 26; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Dec. 15; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 12; 
Ballet Theatre, March 9. 

Tulsa Piano Series. President: 
Herbert Gussman. Will Rogers High 
School Auditorium, Richard Farrell, 
Nov. 22; William Kapell, Jan. 23; 
Jean Casadesus, Feb. 14; Sigi Weis- 
senberg, April 6. 

Civic Music Association, 517 Mc- 
Birney Bldg. President: E. J. Lawyer. 
Executive secretary: Gertrude Mul- 
holland. Benno Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 27; 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 4; Lawrence 
Winters, Feb. 12; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, March 10; Houston Sym- 


George Judd, Victor Alessan- 

Jr, manager of dro, conductor, 

the Oklahoma Oklahoma Sym- 

Symphony, Okla- phony, Oklahoma 
homa City City 


Oklahoma City 


By Tracy SILVESTER 


Harold Milton Todd has organized 
a new concert series, which he is pre- 
senting in the redecorated Home 
Theatre. 

Oklahoma Symphony. 
Oklahoma State Symphony 
Conductor: Victor Alessandro. Man- 


Auspices : 
Society. 


OKLAHOMA 


Auditorium. Twelve subscription and 
one extra program. Soloists: Ruth 
Posselt, Artie Shaw, Jacques Abram, 
Jascha Heifetz, Jean Casadesus, Oscar 
Levant, Robert Rudie (Concert-mas- 
ter), Sigi Weissenberg, Dorothy Kir- 
sten. Extra program: Nov. 19, André 


Kostelanetz, guest conductor, Lily 
Pons, soloist. 
Little Symphony series.. Six pro- 


grams by a group of players from the 
Oklahoma Symphony. 


Harold Milton Todd Series, Man- 
ager: Harold Milton Todd. Home 
Theatre. Eleanor Steber; Rudolf 
Firkusny; Lauritz Melchior; Mischa 
Elman; Mata and Hari; Houston 
Symphony, Eugene List, soloist 

Ladies Music Club, Country Club 
Lounge or Oklahoma City University 
Auditorium. Anne Bollinger; Ruth 
String Quartet; Sigi Weissenberg. 


Home Theatre, Managers: Harold 
3raucht and Bob Curran. Series of 
stage shows; Ballet Theatre 

Twilight Time Summer Series. 


Edgemere Under The Stars Amphi- 
theatre, operated by First Christian 
Church. Programs given by a group 
of Oklahoma Symphony players, a 
chorus of 32 voices, and guest soloists. 
Soloists in 1949: Anna Russel, Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, Iva Kitchell, and 











Merriman, Jan. 9; Szymon Goldberg, phony, March 16. ager: George Judd, Jr. Municipal others. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. NEW MEXICO 
University A Cappella Chorus; Jane Reginald Fisher. Series given in 
By Maser THompson Snow, soprano; Priscilla Robb Mc- Alamogordo, Clayton, — Farmington, 
Donnell, contralto; John Replogle, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Portales, 
tenor; and Roger Dexter Fee, bass; Socorro, and Wagon Mound, by fol- 
Series of concerts have been planned Dec. 11. lowing southwestern artists: Terry 


by new groups, including the Cheyenne 
chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, the Cheyenne Music Study 
Club, and the Staff and Clef Club. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. W. Andrew Bunten. 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Oct. 11; 
Licia Albanese, Nov. 30; The Revel- 
ers, Marcch 12; Edmund Kurtz and 
Leo Nadelmann, April 25. Extra 
concert: Denver Symphony, Nov. 5. 

Philomelian Club, Male Chorus. 
Director: Emory Dixon. Auspices: 
City of Cheyenne and Chamber of 
Commerce. President: George Sprow- 
ell. Two concerts; winter tour of 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming; 
radio prograihs; appearances at state 
conventions. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Clyde G. Ross. Concerts start- 
ing Jan. 5. 

Cheyenne Municipal Band. Direc- 
tor: Thomas Restivo. President: Har- 
ry Stringfellow. Eight summer con- 
certs. 

National Guard Band, Conductor: 
Clyde G. Ross. 

Music Group, A.A.U.W, Leader: 
Mrs. H. R. Heaton. Programs by lo- 
cal artists. 





Mrs. W. Andrew 


Thomas Restivo, 

conductor of the 

Cheyenne Muni- 
cipal Band 


Bunten, _ presi- 
dent, Community 
Concert Associa- 
tion, Cheyenne 


February, 1950 


Kurt Frederick, 

conductor of the 

Albuquerque Civ- 
ic Symphony 


Albuquerque 


By IsapeL Witey Grear 


The Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
which last season gave the world 
premiere of Arnold Schénberg’s A 
Survivor from Warsaw, has listed 
the first American performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s Violin Concerto No. 
2, and the world premiere of Ernst 
Krenek’s Fifth Symphony for this 
season. The 75-piece orchestra will 
also give the first performance in Al- 
buquerque of Gustav Mahler’s Kinder- 
totenlieder and Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion. 

Two concert series in Albuquerque 
are not open to the public. The Uni- 
versity Concert and Lecture series is 
open only to students of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. The La 
Quinta Series, given each June, in- 
cludes six string quartet and quintet 
programs, administered by George 
Miquelle. They are presented in the 
Little Theatre before approximately 
five hundred invited guests by Al- 
bert Simms in memory of his wife, 
Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms. 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
P. O. Box 605. Conductor: Kurt 
Frederick. President: H. J. Golightly. 
Carlisle Gymnasium. Five subscrip- 
tion and one extra program. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Roman Totenberg, 
Oct. 6; Herta Glaz, Nov. 2; Georges 
Miquelle, Jan. 27; soloist to be an- 
nounced, March 16; University A 
Cappella Chorus, in Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, April 14. Extra con- 
cert: Handel’s Messiah, with the Al- 
buquerque Choral Association and 





Co-sponsor with Albuquerque Little 
Theatre of world premiere of Little 
Jo, folk opera by J. D. Robb, Dean of 
School of Fine Arts, University of 
New Mexico, based on _ Robert 
Bright’s book, The Life and Death 
of Little Jo. Music director: Kurt 
Frederick. Stage director: Katherine 
Kennedy O’Connor. Little Theatre. 
Jan. 18 to 21. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Ward Derryberry, 211 S. 
Richmona. Carlisle Gymnasium. Italo 
Tajo, Oct. 26; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 16; Licia Albanese, 
Dec. 2; Jan. 13; de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Feb. 10; Columbia Opera 
Quartet, Feb. 20; Clifford Curzon, 
March 14. 


University A Cappella Chorus, 
University of New Mexico. Director: 
Kurt Frederick. Program for State 
Teachers’ Convention, Oct. 27; ap- 
pearances with Civic Symphony in 
Messiah, and in St. Matthew Passion. 


Santa Fe 


By A.¥rrepD Moranc 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Augustine Haughton. Ro- 
sario and Antonio, Oct. 25; Kathleen 
Ferrier, Jan. 25; de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, Feb. 7; Edmund Kurtz and 
Leo Nadelmann, March 21. 


Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral 
Society. Conductor: Hans _ Lange. 
Executive director: Maurice Loriaux. 
Several programs; concerts for chil- 
dren. Sponsors appearances’ by 
Franz Polgar, lecturer; Mary Hutch- 
inson, monologist; Grace and Kurt 
Graff, dancers; Harry Kaufman, 
pianist. 


New Mexico Concerts, Auspices: 
Museum of New Mexico. Director: 


Golden, ballad singer; Jacques Car- 
tier, actor-dancer; University of New 
Mexico Concert Chorus, Kurt Fred- 
erick, director; George Robert, pian- 
ist; Fisher Ballet Dancers; Walter 
Eisenberg, violinist; and Helen Beaty, 
soprano. 

Alamogordo: Jacques Cartier, Oct. 
19; Helen Beaty, Dec. 21; UNM 
Concert Chorus, Feb. 3; George Rob- 
ert, March 15. Clayton: Helen Beaty, 
Dec. 19; George Robert, March 6; 
Fisher Ballet Dancers, March 27. 
Farmington: Terry Golden, Nov. 10; 
UNM Concert Chorus, Feb. 10; 
George Robert, March 2; Fisher 
Ballet Dancers, March 30. Albuquer- 
que: Fisher Ballet Dancers, March 
29. Portales: Terry Golden, Nov. 6. 
Santa Fe: five concerts, including two 
by high school band, with guest solo- 
ists. Socorro: Terry Golden, Nov. 3; 
Helen Beaty, Dec. 20; UNM Concert 


Chorus, Feb. 17; Walter Eisenberg, 
April 26. Wagon Mound: Fisher 
3allet Dancers, March 28. 


_ 
—_ a —,; 


— 7. | _ 
[FOUR MANAGEMENT) 


renceli. Gramer, 
i> Kimball Bldg, Chicago 


Longines Symphonette— 
Mishel Piastro 
ew York radio orchestra, 3! musicians 

Chicago Opera Ballet (20 people) 

Ruth Page & Bentley Stone, directors 
Eva Jessye Choir 

5 seasons in Porgy & Bess 
“Gala Nite at the Opera” 

Or, assist you to give Faust, Aida 
Hans Muenzer Sym. Ensemble 

More than 3,000 radio broadcasts 
Katherine Flowers Dancers 

Negro dances from Slavery to Be-Bop 
Elizabeth Humphrey & 

Miriam Wagner 

Lyric soprano and concert pianist 
Mildred Slocum & William Charles 

Soprano and bass duets, solos 
Dudley Powers & Mary L. Boehm 

Cello and piano joint concerts 


Barre Hill Lyric baritone 


(19 people) 
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Pasadena 


By AvLBert GOLDBERG 


Eimer Wilson Concert Course, 
300 E. Green St. Manager: Elmer 
Wilson. Civic Auditorium. Italo Tajo, 
Oct. 21; Yehudi — Nov. 28; 
Byron Janis, Jan. de Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Feb "hs Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Feb. 15; Claudio Arrau, March 
16; Leonard Warren, March 24; Kir- 
sten Flagstad, April 25; Carol Brice, 
Feb. 7 

Coleman Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, 16 N. Marengo. Manager: Har- 
low Mills. Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. Lotte Lehmann, Oct. 16; 
London String Quartet, Nov. 20; 
Alice Ehlers Ensemble, Jan. 22; Pas- 
cal Quartet, Feb. 26; Fine Arts 
Quartet, March 12; Albeneri Trio, 
April 16. 

Pasadena Civic Orchestra and 
Chorus, 16 N. Marengo Ave. Aus- 
pices: Pasadena Civic Music Associa- 
tion and city of Pasadena. Conductor : 
Richard Lert. President: William C. 


Young. Manager: Emilie Hubbard. 
Civic Auditorium. Free oe 
Jascha Veissi, soloist, Oct. 29; chil- 


dren’s programs, Nov. 20, Dec. ii, 
and April 23; Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 
21; orchestra program, March 18; 
Bach’s St. John Passion, May 21. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Con- 
ductor: Alfred Wallenstein. Six pro- 
grams. 


Long Beach 


By ALice S. 


Long Beach Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, 4030 Pacific Ave. Auspices: 
Long Beach Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Association, Inc. Conductor: 
Robert Resta. President: Mrs. 
James A. Bickel. Manager: W. A. 
Barnard. Municipal Concert Hall. 
Four subscription programs. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Eugene 
Istomin, Nov. 18; four winners of 
Youth Auditions, Jan. 27; John 
Carter, March 17; Camilla Wicks, 
May 19. Free concert: oratorio, 
with 200-voice choir, in Municipal 
Auditorium, April 9. 

Long Beach Woman's Committee, 
Southern California Symphony As- 
sociation, 3300 E. 6th St. Chair- 
man: Mrs. W. W. Cedarholm. Mu- 
nicipal Concert Hall. Four subscrip- 
tion programs by Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Subscription — soloists: 
Rudolph Firkusny, Dec. 11; Joseph 
Schuster, Feb. 2 

Civic Music Association, 3722 
Rose Ave. President: Howard Pat- 
rick. Wilson High School Audi- 
torium. Joseph Schuster, Oct. 3; 
Eleanor Steber, Oct. 25; Iva Kitch- 
ell, Nov. 11; National Male Quartet, 
Feb. 2; Four Piano Ensemble, Feb. 
a/. 


DuRHAM 


Ware-Hazelton Attractions. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. High Button 
Shoes, Sept. 13; Hollywood Bowl 
Opera Company, in La Traviata, 
with Nadine Conner, Armand 
Tokatyan, and John Charles 
Thomas, Oct. 7; Blossom Time, 
in March. 

Woman's Symphony, 739 St. 
Louis Ave. Auspices: Recreation 
Commission. Conductor: Eva 
Anderson. President: Mary Bell 
Wright. Municipal Concert Hall. 
Four free concerts. 24th anniver- 
sary concert, Nov. 8 Ensembles 
from orchestra appear in conven- 
tion, club, and city park programs. 

Long Beach Municipal Band. Di- 
rector: J. J. Richards. Assistant 
director: James E. Son. Concerts 
in Municipal Auditorium and Con- 
cert Hall; outdoor concerts in 
Beach Band Shell, appearances at 
conventions and civic functions. 


All Girls Pastel Band. Director: 
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Richard Lert, Elmer Wilson, 
conductor of the manager of the 
Pasadena Civic Elmer Wilson 
Orchestra and Concert Course, 
Chorus Pasadena 
Ralph Sarber. Manager: Herbert 
Whittaker. Fifty-five members. 


Thirty engagements in local and 
nearby community festivals. 
_ Star Makers Chorus, 2901 E. 17th 
St. Director: Wallace Roger Her- 
rewig. Appearances in club, radio, 
television, and church programs, be- 
ginning Oct. 11. 

St, Luke's Choristers, 7th and At- 
lantic Aves. Director: William Rip- 


ley Dorr. Appearances in Bach 
Festival, First Congregational 
Church, Los Angeles, Nov. 5; in 


films, radio, and concert. 

First Baptist Church Choir. Di- 
rector: Harold Agal. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Hymn of Praise; Christ- 
mas Concert, Dec. 18. 

Harbor Area Presbyterian Choral 
Union, 1404 E. 63 St. President: 
Ed Golledge. Directors: Arthur O. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Johanson, Malcolm 
Groher. Fall festival, in First Pres- 
byterian Church, with thirteen 
choirs, and orchestra, Nov. 6. 

Civic Chorus. Auspices: Recrea- 
tion Commission. Director: Rollo 
Alford. Municipal Auditorium. Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 5 

First Methodist Church Choir, 
853 Linden Ave. Director: Rollo 
Alford. Christmas carol program, 
in Municipal Concert Hall, Dec. 16. 

Church Music Guild. Affiliated 
with Southern California Choral 
Conductors Guild, 2750 Eucalyptus 
Ave. President: Mrs. Arthur C. 
Gilbert. Monthly meetings in 
churches. Choir festival, Noble 
Cain, guest conductor, in Municipal 
Auditorium, May 5. 

Organists Guild, 1036 St. Louis 
Ave. Dean: Emerson Cox. Month- 
ly meetings in churches. Sponsored 
a branch of local chapter at Re- 
dondo Beach High School, Nov. 8 
Presented Alexander Schreiner in 
organ recital, Jan. 9. 

Long Beach Public Schools. Su- 
pervisor of Music: Mary Shouse. 
Annual Christmas concert of Poly- 
technical High School, Royal Stan- 
ton, director. Music Week Fes- 
tival: high-school a capella choirs, 
orchestras, and bands, May 2. Junior 
high school orchestras and bands, 
June 2; music student competitions, 


Ralph Rush, adjudicator. Operetta, 
May 18, 19, and 20. 
Allied Arts International, 653 Xi- 


meno Ave. President: Franklin 
Cheney. Alamitos Library. Month- 
ly meetings. Music and art programs. 
Music Teachers Association of 
California, Long Beach Branch, 132 
Pine Ave. President: Irene Tre- 
panier. Monthly meetings. Host 
to state convention, July 1950. 
Musical Arts Club, 3732 Elm Ave. 
President: Mrs. Paul Newcomer. 
Masonic Temple monthly meetings. 
Scholarship fund for students. 
Woman's Music Club, 287 Pomona 
Ave. President: Mrs. B. Tuckley 
Thompson. Ebell Club House. Bi- 


monthly meetings. Scholarship fun 
for students. 
Guild of Women Composers. 


President. Gladys Comstock Smith. 
Monthly meetings. 


Robert Resta, 
conductor, Long 
Beach Philhar- 


monic Symphony 





San Diego 


By Constance HERRESHOFF 


The San Diego Symphony was 
revived last summer under Fabien 
Sevitzky’s direction for a series of 
five concerts in Balboa Park Bowl 
and a children’s concert in Russ 
Auditorium. Mr. Sevitzky has been 
engaged to direct a similar series 
next summer. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Four 
concerts. Soloists: Nell Tangeman, 
Nov. 5; Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 4; 
Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 26; Rudolf 


Serkin, Feb. 12. 
Helen H. Price Master Artist 
Series. Jan Peerce, Oct. 24; Phil- 


harmonic Piano Quartet, Nov. 13; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 26; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 11; 
de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, Feb. 18; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 28; William 
Kapell, April 29. Extra event: Hol- 
lywood Bowl production of La 
Traviata, Oct. 1. 

Star-Light Opera Company. Di- 
rector: Julius Leib. Balboa Park 





Bowl. Summer season of light 
opera. 

Sinfonietta Society. Director: 
John Metzgar. Three concerts in 


the spring. 

Civic Music Association, Thomas 
L. Thomas, Oct. 28; Iva Kitchell, 
Nov. 12; Arturo Michelangeli, Feb. 
17; Four Piano Ensemble, March 1; 
Isaac Stern, April 20; Astrid Var- 
nay, May 20. 

Grossmont Community Concert 
Association. London String Quar- 
tet, with Richard Farrell, Nov. 4; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 28; Szymon 


Goldberg, Jan. 23; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Feb. 20. 

Coronado Community Concert 
Series. Eugene Istomin, Nov. 14; 
Susan Reed, Jan. 13; £Yfrah 
Neaman, March 3; John Carter, 
March 1. 


Musical Arts Society. Director: 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Summer series of 
five concerts in La Jolla. 

Youth Symphony. Conductor: Leo 
Scheer. Concerts in Russ and 
Hoover Auditoriums. 

San Diego Community Chorus. 
Director: Carl Dewse. Handel’s 
Messiah and other oratorios. 

Choral Groups: Polyphonia A 


Cappelia Choir, Earl Rosenberg, 
director; Bel Canto Choral Club, 
Amoretta Ball, director; San Diego 


Choral Club, Inez Davenport, di- 
rector; choral groups of San Diego 
State College. 

Friends of Music String Quartet. 
Five concerts in San Diego and five 
in La Jolla. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Dean: Bertha Parette. Fernando 
German, Nov. 22; Royal A. Brown, 
two weekend recitals in Balboa 
Park organ pavilion. 








Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 359) 


ber Thorne Hall. Kirsten Flagstad, 
Oct. 26; Rudolph Firkusny, Dec. 5; 
Mata and Hari, Feb. 10; Giuseppe di 
Stefano, March 10; Muriel Maxwell 
and Theodor Uppman, Nov. 14; Isaac 
Stern, April 18. 

George Pepperdine College Artist 
Series, 1121 W. 79th St. College Au- 
ditorium. Posella Chamber Sym- 
phony, Oct. 6; Woodwind Quintet, 
Oct. 27; Sol Babitz and Wesley 
Kuhnle, Dec. 1; Vahdah Bickford 
and Cecilia Dvorak, Jan. 19. 

Claremont Colleges’ Artist 
Course, Claremont, Calif. Bridges 
Hall of Music. Vladimir Horowitz, 
Sept. 24; Tossy Spivakowsky, Feb. 
27; Martha Graham, March 9; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Nov. 3 and 
Jan. 23. 

Beverly Hills Philharmonic Artist 
Association, 239 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills. Auspices: Beverly 
Hills Chamber of Commerce and 
Civic Association. Executive secre- 
tary: Jean Wiswell. Beverly Hills 
High School Auditorium. Joseph 
Schuster and Florence George, Nov. 
27; Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 8; Viennese 
Ballet, Feb. 19; Claudio Arrau, 
March 12. 

Philharmonic Artists Association 
of Santa Monica, Inc., Santa Monica. 
Chairman: Mrs. Birger Tingloff. 
Barnum Hall. Blanche Thebom, Oct. 
25; Los Angeles‘ Philharmonic, Nov. 
12 and Jan. 22 (Szymon Goldberg, 
soloist on second program), March 5; 
Frederick Marvin, Feb. 21. 

Civic Concert Series, Chaffey 
College, Ontario. Gardiner W. Spring 
Auditorium. Helen Traubel, Oct. 20; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Nov. 10, 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Feb. 23; 
Giuseppe di Stefano, March 2. 

Chapman College Artist Series, 
Chapman College, Los Angeles. Col- 


lege Auditorium. John Raitt, Oct. 


18; Madrigal Guild, Dec. 13; student 
opera program, Nov. 22; faculty 


recital, Jan. 24; Joseph Knitzer, Feb. 
27; Chapman College choir and 
orchestra, March 14; Dorothy 
Warenskjold, April 18. 

Glendale Philharmonic and Artists 
Association, 1615 N. Columbus, Glen- 
dale. Manager: Mrs. Robert S. Scott. 
Glendale College Theatre. Iva Kit- 
chell, Nov. 9; Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, Dec. 7: Louis Kaufman, Jan. 
17; Dorothy W arenskjold, Feb. 20; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, April 20. 

First Congregational Church Bach 
Festival, Director: Melvin Gallagher. 
Manager: Dorothy Huttenback. Alice 
Ehlers, Adolph Koldofsky, Doriot 
Anthony, and Frieda Belinfante, Nov. 
4; public school music groups, Wil- 
liam C. Hartshorn, director, Nov. 5 
(afternoon) ; Pottle Violin and Piano 
Trio, St. Luke’s Choristers of Long 
Beach, Masterworks Chorale, Nov. 5 
(evening); First Congregational 
Church Choir, in B minor Mass, 
Nov. 6. 

Mary Bran Artist Bureau Agency, 
9746 Sunset Blvd. Carmelita Maracci 
and Company, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Nov. 18; Martha Graham and 
company, Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
March 10. 

International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, c/o, C. Sharpless 
Hickman, 701 Ocean Ave., Santa 
Monica. Assistance League Play 
House. Executive Committee: Ernest 
Krenek, Adolf Koldofsky, Leonard 
Stein, C. Sharpless Hickman. Four 
programs, including Arnold Schénberg 
program, Sept. 13. 

Meet the Composer Series, Arts, 
Sciences and Professions Council, 
1586 Crossroads of the World. Assist- 
ance League Play House. Programs 
of music by contemporary composers, 
followed by discussion period. 

Martin Music Management Man- 
ager: William McKelvy Martin, 746 
N. Cohuenga Blvd. Artists representa- 
tive. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Burnet C. Tuthill, 1. 

director of the 

Memphis College 
of Music 


L. Meyers, 
manager of the 
Arts Apprecia- 
tion, Memphis 


Memphis 


By Burnet TUTHILL 


The Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association has begun a 
project to obtain for the winners of 
its piano contests an opportunity to 
appear in the smaller communities of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 
These concerts will also present sing- 
ers and string players chosen by au- 
ditions. Cities and towns that find it 
impossible to pay high prices for art- 
ists but desire a concert series have 
welcomed the project. The association 
has obtained contracts for several con- 
cert series, which in most places will 
include four or five events. The per- 
formers include six singers, five pian- 
ists, three violinists, and a harp, violin 
and cello trio. 

Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series. President: Mrs. Roscoe Clark. 
Ellis Auditorium. Martial Singher, 
Oct. 25; Kirsten Flagstad, Dec. 1; 
Leonard Pennario, Jan. 13; St. Louis 
Symphony, March 21. 

Angier Concerts, Auspices: Martha 
Angier, Inc. Ellis Auditorium. Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 21; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 4; 
Tito Schipa, Feb. 28. Extra attrac- 
tions to be announced. 

Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association. President: 
Louise Mercer. Goodwyn Institute. 
Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 6; William 
Masselos, Dec. 4; Robert Casadesus, 


Jan. 22; Jean Graham, Feb. 12. Con-- 


ducts contests and auditions and spon- 
sors appearance by winners. 

Arts Appreciation. Auspices: I. L. 
Myers. Ellis Auditorium. Hour of 
Charm. Phil Spitalny and his All-Girl 
Orchestra, Oct. 1; Juilliard String 
Quartet (at Memphis State College 
Auditorium), Dec. 1; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Feb. 22; Ballet Theatre; other 
attractions. Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Ellis Auditorium, one or two 
performances. 


Memphis College of Music, Music 
department of Southwestern at Mem- 
phis. Director: Burnet C. Tuthill. 
Three series. 

Southwestern Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Bohlmann Hall. Three pro- 
grams by Southwestern String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 8, Dec. 13, and Jan. 17. Cre 
program by a visiting chamber music 
ensemble, in Auditorium, in spring. 

Faculty Recitals. Bohlmann Hall. 
Myron Myers, pianist, Oct. 4; Lois 
Maer, pianist, Oct. 11; Myron Myers, 
in commemorative Chopin recital, Oct. 
18; Burnet Tuthill, clarinet, Miles 
Markusch, horn, and Myron Myers, 
at Calvary church, Oct. 30; Phyllis 
Thornberg, ‘cellist, Feb. 14; others to 
be announced. 

Southwestern Singers. Conductor: 
Burnet Tuthill. Hardie Auditorium. 
Orchestra programs, Nov. 22 and 
March 28; Schiitz’s The Christmas 
Story, Dec. 8; Mozart’s Requiem, at 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church. 

Memphis Open Air Theatre, 1400 
Madison Ave. Manager: Joseph Cor- 
tese. Overton Park Shell. Eight 
eo of light opera during July and 
August 


February, 1950 





Mrs. Roscoe 
Clark, president 
of the Beethoven 
Club Civic Con- 
cert Series, 
Memphis 


Louise Mercer, 
president, Mem- 
phis and Mid- 
South Piano 
Scholarship As- 
sociation 





Charles Mitchell, William  Strick- 

president, Nash- land, conductor 

ville Community of the Nashville 
Concerts Symphony 


Knoxville 


By Resecca MOULDER 


A grant by the Knoxville Symphony 
Society has made possible the addition 
of a string quartet in residence to the 
University of Tennessee fine arts de- 
partment. The quartet includes two 
husbands and wives—William Starr, 
first violinist; Norma Lee Bisha, sec- 
ond violinist; Constance Starr, viol- 
ist, and Edward Bisha, cellist. The 
quartet will play in the Knoxville 
Symphony, and give concerts through- 
out Tennessee. Mr. Starr has suc- 
ceeded Harry Nides as concertmaster. 
Mr. Nides, music director of sta- 
tion WROL, has been concertmaster 
for the past fourteen seasons, and 
will now be the principal second viol- 
inist. 

In addition to managing the orches- 
tra, the Society conducts a Knoxville 
Symphony Forum, an informal discus- 
sion group that holds pre-concert 
meetings to discuss and listen to por- 
tions of coming programs. It also 
sponsors a training orchestra for fu- 
ture orchestral players and co-operates 
with the Oak Ridge Symphony in ex- 
changing players. The children’s con- 
certs, started last year, and given with 
the co-operation of city and county 
school officials. Programs are studied 
in school and the children are brought 
to the concert by bus. The members 
of the orchestra contribute their ser- 
vices to these concerts, and the only 
charge to the children is 25 cents for 
the purchase of a program study book. 

Knoxville Symphony, Box 1385. 
Auspices: Knoxville Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. President: Ralph W. Frost. 
Bijou Theatre. Six subscription pro- 
grams: five children’s and one Pop 
concert. Subscription series soloists: 
Sylvia Zaremba, Oct. 11; Uta Graf, 
Nov. 22; Virgil Thomson, composer- 
conductor, Jan. 17; Fredy Wang, Feb. 
14; Miller and Harrold, March 14; 
Gladys Swarthout, April 18. Pop 
concert soloist: Percy Grainger, Dec. 
6. Participates in presentation of a 
Christmas Oratorio. 

University Concerts, Inc. Aus- 
pices: University of Tennessee. Man- 
ager: Ralph W. Frost. University 


TENNESSEE 


Auditorium. Charles L. Wagner Op- 
era Company, Oct. 26; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Dec. 2; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 6; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Feb. 24; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Lauritz Melchior and Helen Traubel, 
soloist, March 6; Eleanor Steber, 
April 10. Extra program: Margaret 
Truman, Oct. 17. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Malcolm Miller. Frances Greer 
and Brian Sullivan, Oct. 6; Hugh 
Thompson, Nov. 1; Iva Kitchell, Dec. 
13; Gold and Fizdale, Jan. 19; Griller 
String Quartet, Feb. 7. 

Knoxville Male Chorus, Director: 
Edward Hamilton. President: Jess 


Schumaker. Knoxville High School 
Auditorium. Two out-of-town con- 
certs. 


Smithwood Choral Club, Director: 
Lucy Mallory LaForge. Spring con- 
cert. One out-of-town concert. In- 
vited to sing at 1950 State Convention 
of Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Oak Ridge 


By Jacinta Howarp 


Oak Ridge Symphony, 109 King- 
fisher Lane. Auspices: Oak Ridge 
Civic Music Association. Conductor: 
Waldo E. Cohn. Oak Ridge High 
School Auditorium. Five subscription 
and one extra program. Subscription 
series soloists: Sylvia Zaremba, Oct. 
10; Percy Grainger, Dec. 6; Fredy 
Wang, Feb. 15; Miller and Harrald, 
March 15. 

Oak Ridge Community Chorus. 
Director: John H. Krueger. Presi- 
dent; Ray Gustafson. Three concerts 
beginning on Oct. 29. 

Coffee Concerts. Monthly pro- 
grams, with local soloists and cham- 
ber music groups. 


Nashville 


By Sypney DaLTon 


This season the Nashville Sym- 
phony has increased its subscription 
series from six to nine concerts. It 
has scheduled a Beethoven symphony 
for each concert, and has a new busi- 
ness manager, Charles Callahan. 

Nashville Symphony, Hermitage 
Hotel. Auspices: Nashville Civic Mu- 
sic Association. Conductor: William 
Strickland. President: Walter Stokes, 
Jr. Manager: Charles Callahan. War 





David Van Vac- 

tor, conductor of 

the Knoxville 
Symphony 


Waldo E. Cohn, 

conductor of the 

Oak Ridge Sym- 
phony 


Memorial Auditorium. Nine subscrip- 
tion programs and two young people’s 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Mary Douthit Bold, Margaret Seely, 
and Lawrence Goodman, pianists, Oct. 
18; Mac Morgan, Nov. 8; Eleanor 
Steber, Nov. 29; Nashville Choral 
Society and soloists, Dec. 20; Eugene 
Istomin, Jan. 24; William Primrose, 
Feb. 14; Harold Johnson (concert- 
master), March 14; Soulima Strav- 
insky, March 28; Nashville Choral 
Society with Frances Yeend, Mary 
Van Kirk, David Lloyd, and James 
Pease, April 18. 


Community Concerts Series, 1914 
2lst Ave. S. President: Charles 
Mitchell. War Memorial Auditorium. 
Robert MacDowell, Oct. 27; Joseph 
Fuchs, Dec. 8; Kathleen Ferrier, Jan 
4; Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 20: Set 
Svanholm, March 8. 


Fisk University. Fllabelle Davis, 
Oct. 13; Hortense Monath, Feb. 16; 
Maurice Wilk, March 10. 

University Choir. Director: 
H. Ohl. Two concerts. 


Ward-Belmont School, Lionel No- 
wak and Robert Rounseville, Jan. 12; 
Katherine Bacon, Feb. 16; Juilliard 
String Quartet, in March. 

Ward-Belmont Choir. Director: 
Sydney Dalton. Two concerts. 


John 


David Lipscombe College Series. 
Jan Peerce, Nov. 10; Marion Snow- 
den, Jan. 13; Arthur Rubinstein, in 
February. 


Harry Draper Concerts, P. O. Box 
1002. War Memorial Auditorium. 
Robert Merrill, Oct. 15; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Dec. 1. Other attractions to 
be announced. 


Ryman Auditorium, Fifth Ave 
Manager: Mr. L. C. Naff. Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 19; 


Oscar Levant, Jan. 25; second presen- 
tation by Wagner company 
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(Continued from page 324) 


citals of her career. All the music 
was by Wolf and Strauss; and she 
brought to the various songs, in full- 
est measure, the psychological pene- 
tration, the coloration and nuance, the 
pathos and the ecstasy that are the 
marks of her great art. At the end 
of the afternoon, she brought tears 
to the eyes of her adoring following 
by singing—most beautifully and with 
no want of vocal resources — the 
Marschallin’s mid-act monologue and 
the closing passages from the first 
act of Der Rosenkavalier, the opera 
in which she made her last Metropoli- 
tan appearance, and the one un- 
doubtedly closest to the affections of 
her American operatic public. Earlier, 
with an artistry both faultless and 
profound, she had sung Wolf’s Heb’ 
auf dein blondes Haupt, Gebet, Auf 
einer Wanderung, Verborgenheit 
(was it ever so movingly and raptur- 
ously delivered?), Heut’ Nacht erhob 
ich mich um Mitternacht, Verschwie- 
gene Liebe, Wiegenlied im Sommer, 
and Ich hab’ in Penna einen Liebsten; 
and Strauss’ Ruhe, meine Seele, Mit 
deinem blauen Auge, Die Nacht, and 
Georgine. At the close of the pro- 
gram, the audience would have been 
delighted to remain for another hour; 
but Mme. Lehmann restricted herself 
to two Strauss encores, sending her 
hearers home with the quiet sounds 
of Morgen in their ears. 

—C. S. 





New Friends of Music, 
Town Halli, Feb, 12, 5:30 

Less than 24 hours after playing 
a Tchaikovsky concerto with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Nikita Maga- 
loff was occupied in the Town Hall 
with the piano part of Brahms’ G 
minor Quartet, Op. 29, in conjunc- 
tion with the Roth Quartet. The per- 
formance was an uneven and imper- 
fectly balanced one because the piano 
part sometimes overweighted the en- 
semble—largely because the body of 
string tone produced by Feri Roth 
and his associates sounded _ thin, 
colorless and disembodied compared 
with the robust sonorities and bright, 
virile style of the pianist. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Magaloff showed 
himself an ensemble player of fine 
musical sensibilities who adapted him- 
self to Brahms quite as well as to 
Tchaikovsky. He made the final 
Rondo alla zingarese in the piano 
quartet a really exciting experience. 

The remainder of the New Friends’ 
session was fairly placid and not a 
little too long. After the Brahms, 
the Roth ensemble was heard in 
Mozart’s D minor Quartet, K. 173— 
an early work and not a particu- 
larly inspired one, the most striking 
feature of which is its fugal finale 
with its chromatic subject. The D 
major Divertimento, K. 334 for 
strings and two horns (well played 
by Fred E. Klein and Daniel Cowan) 
proved somewhat more rewarding 
if less substantial than some of the 
better known cassations and diverti- 


mentos. 
—H. F. P. 


French Benefit Concert 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10 

Samuel Barlow, as master of cere- 
monies, made his opening remarks at 
this French benefit concert amusing 
and informal, thus setting the mood 
for the entire evening. The program 
was arranged under the direction of 
H. Maurice-Jacquet, for the endow- 
ment fund of the Hospital of the 
City of Charmes-sur-Moselle, France. 
Sponsored by the Arcanum and 75th 
Division Foundation, this hospital is 
dedicated to the memory of the Mo- 
selle townspeople who gave their lives 
to save American soldiers, as well as 
their own village, at the time of the 
German invasion. 

The program was a long one, and 
the music was mostly light. Included 
in the list of artists, all of whom gave 
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their services, were the Salzedo Con- 
cert Ensemble; Martial Singher, bari- 
tone; Ruth Freeman, flutist; Maggie 
Teyte, soprano; Mary Hill Doolittle, 
cellist; Maria Teresa Acuna, assisted 
by two dancers, with Sylvio Mascia- 
relli, pianist, and Manuel Medina, 
guitarist; Ruth Cobb and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpists; and John La Mon- 
taine, accompanist for Miss Teyte and 
Mr. Singher. 

At the outset of the program the 
animated Handel Suite in D major 
was played by Miss Freeman, Miss 
Doolittle, Miss Cobb, and Mr. Sal- 
zedo. Mr. Singher sang two groups, 
with his usual discrimination. Miss 
Freeman and Miss Doolittle played 
solo groups with sensitivity and taste, 
and also assisted the singers. Miss 
Teyte’s group included Ravel’s ex- 
quisite La Flite enchantée, which she 
sang most appealingly. 

Mr. Salzedo played Handel’s Har- 
monious Blacksmith, as well as two 
of his own compositions. Miss Acuna 
offered a Seguidilla, a Valenciana, 
and a flamenco dance. 

Miss Teyte and Mr. Singher, ca- 
pably assisted by Mr. La Montaine, 
closed the program with excerpts 
from Offenbach’s La Périchole. 

—G. K. B. 


Lillian Freundlich, Pianist 
Times Hall, Feb, 12 


Lillian Freundlich deserves praise 
not only for her well-chosen program, 
but for the distinctive and handsome 
appearance of the printed programs 
themselves. The recital opened with 
three eighteenth-century Spanish so- 
natas—Mateo Albeniz’s in D major, 
José Gallés’ in B minor, and Antonio 
Soler’s in D major—and included 
Beethoven’s Eroica Variations, Leon 
Kirchner’s Sonata (1949), Brahms’ 
Four Ballades, and Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz. 

The early sonatas elicited the best 
playing of the evening. The quiet 
mood of the Gallés Sonata was well 
contrasted with the dynamic variety 
of the Soler work, and the entire 
group had a freshness that was in- 
vigorating. Miss Freundlich’s tech- 
nical equipment was not adequate for 
the cruelly demanding requirements of 


the Eroica Variations. Tenseness re- 
sulted, and too often the tone was 
forced and the accents were punched 
too hard, so that melodic lines were 
broken and lost. While Miss Freund- 
lich produced many interesting effects 
in the Kirchner Sonata, its nature 
seems to call for a less feminine 
performance, and one rather more 
vitally forceful. Her failure to fol- 
low the score markings carefully 
robbed the Brahms Ballades of much 
of their expressive variety. 

—G. K. B. 


OTHER RECITALS 

Sara MUuLcaRE, pianist; Times Hall, 
Jan. 15. 

JoHN RINGGOLD, pianist; Times Hall, 
Jan. 17 (debut). 

Cavin Harris, tenor; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall; Jan. 20. 

HELENKA ELIAs, violinist; Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 21. 

Marta RvusINI, soprano; Town Hall, 
Jan. 23 (debut). 

Caro, Lee EsHak, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 26 (debut). 

Hitpa_ Forteza, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 28. 

RuTHABEL RICKMAN, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, Jan. 29. 

Epna Ricks, mezzo-soprano; Carne- 
gie Recital Hall, Jan. 29. 

Pra Icy, soprano; Town Hall, Feb. 2. 
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ously to the other works on the pro- 
gram. The two pianists, Joseph Kahn 
and Artur Balsam, also had their 
troubles in maintaining ensemble with 
each other and the orchestra. The 
composer was present and acknowl- 
edged the cordial applause. 

Debussy told Mr. Ansermet that he 
intended to orchestrate his Epigraphes 
Antiques, and it is obvious that these 
brief little studies in color and mood 
profit vastly by the process. Mr. An- 
sermet has scored them in Debussyan 
fashion, and he conducted them su- 
perbly. Hindemith’s Nobilissima Visi- 
one, like Martinu’s Concerto Grosso, is 
not representative of the composer’s 
creative best, but is an impressive dem- 





onstration of his self-discipline and 
technical power. The lyric introduction 
to the first section, and the pastorale 
in the second, are perhaps the most 
persuasive portions of the score. Once 
again, Mr. Ansermet gave a lucid and 
illiant interpretation. 
brilliant interp st 


Lukas Foss’ Recordare 
Conducted by Ansermet 


Lukas Foss’ Recordare, previously 
played in New York and Boston by 
the Boston Symphony, with the com- 
poser conducting, served as the novel- 
ty of Ernest Ansermet’s third broad- 
cast program with the NBC Sym- 
phony, on Feb. 4. The work, whose 
title refers to a portion of the Re- 
quiem Mass, is elegiac in tone, with 
a free but cogent construction that 
derives unity from the consistent poly- 
phonic idiom in which it is cast. In 
Mr. Ansermet’s scrupulously clear 
presentation, the lines of dissonant 
counterpoint were entirely engrossing, 
and the music manifested an unflag- 
ging rhythmic impulse that gave it 
cumulative strength. 

The hour opened with an interpre- 
tation of Mozart’s Linz Symphony 
so satisfying in conception and so 
unostentatious in delivery as to be 
beyond criticism, or even debate. At 
the end of the program the conductor 
offered one of his most celebrated 
specialties, Debussy’s Ibéria, in which 
a thousand details that lesser conduc- 
tors fail to apprehend came to light, 
without destroying the continuity and 
singleness of purpose with which the 
music pursued its course. 

—C. S. 
Kansas Artists Appear 
In Naftzger Auditions 


Wicuita, Kans.—Thirty-nine sing- 
ers and instrumentalists appeared in 
the Naftzger Young Artist Auditions, 
on Dec. 3, in the Alumni Auditorium 
of Friends University. Judges of the 
auditions, which were open only to 
residents of Kansas, included Giovanni 
Cardelli, manager of the Dallas Sym- 
phony; H. Arthur Brown, conductor 
of both the Tulsa Symphony and the 
El Paso Symphony; and Orien Dal- 
ley, conductor of the Wichita Sym- 
phony. 





HERBERT JAMES WRIGHTSON 


West Lespanon, N. Y.—Herbert 
James Wrightson, composer and 
teacher, died here on Dec. 24. He 
was born at Sunderland, England, and 
studied music in Leipzig, where his 
teachers included Salomon Jadassohn. 
He came to this country in 1899 and 
taught successively in Wheaton, III, 
Philadelphia, and Dallas. From 1911 
to 1931 he taught at the Sherwood 
Music School in Chicago. Mr. 
Wrightson’s many compositions in- 
clude a symphony and an organ con- 
certo, and he has written two text 
books, Elements of the Theory of 
Music and Modern Classical Har- 
mony, as well as numerous articles 
for music magazines. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary; a son, Richard, 
in Brooklyn; a daughter, Mozelle, in 
California; and a sister, Lillian, in 
England. 


WALTER FLANDORF 


Cuicaco. — Walter Flandorf, 56, 
church and recital organist, died here 
after a short illness, on Dec. 7. He 
was born in Berlin in 1893. His early 
musical studies in Germany were con- 
tinued, and he came to the United 
States, in 1914, at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. He was organist of 
churches in Ithaca and Indianapolis, 
before moving to Chicago to become 
a demonstrator and concert organist 
for the Kilgen Organ Company. For 
several years he served radio station 
WGN as staff organist and conducted 
the White-Robed Choir in Zion, IIl. 
He was organist and choir director in 
several churches in and around Chi- 
cago, including the People’s Church, 
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where he was serving at the time of 
his death. His wife and a sister, 
Charlotte, of Oakland, Calif., survive 
him. 


ALAN IRWIN 


NASHVILLE.—Alan Irwin, organist 
and dean of the Ward-Belmont Con- 
servatory, died on Dec. 3, following a 
recent operation. He was educated at 
the Bush Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago; Northwestern University; the 
Juilliard School of Music, and Co- 
lumbia University. He was dean of 
music at Friends University for six 
years, and organist and choirmaster 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Wichita, Kan., for eleven. He was 
organist and choirmaster of the Bel- 
mont Methodist Church here at the 
time of his death. His wife and 
three daughters—Donna, Annette, an 
Alance—survive him. ’ 


WILLIAM L. WHITNEY 


Boston.—William L. Whitney, 88, 
head of the voice department of the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, died at his home in Newton High- 
lands, Mass., on Dec. 27. He was 
born in Boston in 1861, studied voice 
with his father, Myron W. Whitney, 
and with Luigi Vanuccini, in Florence. 
He sang in concert and oratorio in 
America and Europe and taught on 
both continents. He became a mem- 
ber of the conservatory faculty more 
than sixty years ago. He is survived 
by his wife and two sons. Vv 


KATHERINE WARD FELLOWS 


Aurora, ILtt.—Katharine Howard 
Ward Fellows, 75, for many years 
organist and director at the First 
Methodist Church of Evanston, died 
at the Sunnymere Home on Dec. 10. 
She was born here, and studied in 
Chicago with Clarence Eddy and Har- 
rison M. Wilde. She was organist of 
the Chicago Sunday Evening Club for 
many years. 


REGINALD SWEET 


Reginald Sweet, 64, musician and 
composer, died in hospital on Jan. 
12. In private life he was president 
of the Sweet-Orr Company, manufac- 
turers of men’s work clothes. The 
Prelude to his opera, a setting of 
Synge’s play, Riders to the Sea, was 
played by the New York Philhar- 
monic, under Josef Stransky. 


MARGUERITE BITTER 


Los ANGELES.—Marguerite Bitter, 
pianist, in private life the wife of Ar- 
thur H. Clayton, died on Jan. 9, of 
injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident. Miss Bitter was at one time 
a holder of a fellowship at the Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York. 
She had toured extensively both alone 
and with the late Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 


ALEXANDER GORDON 

Alexander Gordon, 59, clarinetist, 
composer, and teacher, died in the 
Coney Island Hospital. on Tan. 12, 
after a long illness. He was a native 
of Russia and was the third brother 
in a musical family to die within a 
year, the others being Jacques Gor- 
don, violinist, and George Gordon. 
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Apollo Boys Choir 


Coleman Cooper, Derector 


"Singing like clear voiced larks, these deservingly famous lads 
again presented a diversified and commendable program." — 
Courier, Detroit, Mich. 


"The Choristers disclosed that exquisite quality of tone and 
facile responsiveness which have led critics to agree that this 
group is without peer in the realm of boy choirs." — 

News, Aberdeen, S. D. 


"Flawless diction, accurate pitch, sensitive phrasing, and superb 

vocalism brought from their Civic Music audience the warmest 

reception ever given any artist or musical group here.""— 
Herald, Bellingham, Wash. 


Available on Artist Series in Colleges, Universities, 
and Clubs; also Civic Music and Community Courses, 


Coast to Coast. 


Boarding school and summer camp for musically 


talented boys, ages 10 to 14 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
APOLLO CHOIR SCHOOL, BOX 5802, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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